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THE LATE JOHN TYTLER, ESQ., OF THE BENGAL 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Whatever may be the result of the measures recently adopted in India, 
for rendering English the language of the native population of that exten- 
sive region, it cannot be doubted that it must, for a very considerable period, 
continue to be, as it has hitherto been, sound policy in the British Govern- 
ment, to encourage its European servants to acquire the means of com- 
municating with the people, and to obtain a conversancy with those Asiatic 
tongues by which alone a free intercourse with them can be kept up. 

For this purpose, however, it is not sufficient that the use of a colloquial 
medium fc * the ordinary affairs of official life should be the limit of attain- 
ment The character of the communication between native and European, 
in India, is too frequently that of superior and inferior, master and depen- 
dant ; in which there is no interchange of thought, no community of feeling, 
and which, so far from improving the connexion between the parties, is too 
apt to inspire them reciprocally with sentiments of aversion and contempt. 
A friendly and familiar correspondence with natives of intelligence and res- 
pectability, is exceedingly rare, and Europeans of station and acquirement 
shrink from their conversation, because in truth they are conscious of being 
unable to converse with them on topics of general interest. But to appre- 
ciate the feelings, to command the respect, to win the affection, of the 
natives, it is indispensably necessary to treat them as equals, to understand 
what they understand, to feel what they feel, to be able to comprehend their 
ideas, and to render European ideas intelligible to them ; it is necessary, in 
short, to be conversant with their literature as well as with our own, and 
to have not merely the use but the choice of expressions. 

However desirable it may be that the European functionaries who are 
charged with important duties, and are the observed of all observers, should 
be thus accomplished, it is obvious that such acquirements cannot be gene- 
rally possessed. A taste for the studies by which the requisite proficiency is 
to be attained, is far from udiversal, and of those who might be disposed to 
pursue them, some want the perseverance, some the opportunity, and some 
the leisure, to cultivate them with. success. The object, tberefore, must be 
left ill a great degree to the voluntary efforts of individuals, originating 
either in the love of knowledge or desire of distinction. To what extent 
those efforts should be encouraged by the supreme authorities, may be mat- 
N.S.Vol.23.No.89. B 
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* ter of question; but no one can, for a moment, imagine, it expedient that 
they should be disregarded or discountenanced. Yet such appears to be the 
tendency of the course latterly pursued in India, and the Government seems 
as if it. sought to deter its servants from Oriental studies, not only by with- 
holding from them all marks of favour, but even by inflicting upon them 
unequivocal proofs of its displeasure. Such, at least, was the case in regard 
to the late Mr. John Tytler, of the medical service of Bengal, whose 
recent death the literature of the East and the natives of India have reason 
to regret. The former has rarely had a more zealous or more successful 
cultivator ; the latter have never* had a more sincere or more valuable friend. 

Of those who have engaged in the study of Oriental literature, the 
objects have varied with the tastes, the purposes, and circumstances of the 
students. Some have sought amusement, some information ; some have 
attempted to supply entertaining or instructive accessions to the literature of 
Europe ; some have hoped to penetrate the darkness of remote antiquity, 
and trace the origin and descent of language, of science, and of mankind. 
In the East, such attainments have been most commonly applied to the 
wants of the public service, and have provided facilities for the acquirement 
of language or for the administration of law. The labours of Mr. Tytler 
were, in a great degree, peculiar to himself. In the first instance, they so 
far partook of the general description, that they were designed to investigate 
and make known to European science, the history and details of the medical 
and mathematical learning of the Mohammedans and Hindus. Subse- 
quently, however, the direction of his labours was reversed, and tlie latter 
years of his residence in Bengal were devoted to the communication of 
European science and knowledge to the natives of India, through the me- 
dium of translations from English into the principal Eastern languages, a 
task which he has well described* as being one of much difiiculty and labour ; 
as having little to render it inviting ; as leading neither to emolument nor 
fame, and as recommended only by a sense of its usefulness, and of its 
indispensable employment as a main instrument in the improvement of 
native education. The importance of Mr. Tytler s services in this and in 
other departments of Anglo- Asiatic education — his merits as a scholar and 
an Orientalist — the circumstances under which his acquirements were made 
and his talents exercised, and the manner in which they were requited, will 
possibly render a sketch of his active and useful life, a not unacceptable or 
unserviceable contribution to the scanty biographical records we possess of 
those who have from time to time reflected honour upon the British character 
in the East. 

Mr. Tytler may be regarded as enjoying by inheritance that ardent love 
of knowledge, by which he was distinguished from the earliest to the latest 
period of his life, being connected by both his parents with families eminent 
in literary history. His father, Dr. Wm. H. Tytler, w^as a cousin of the 
late Lord Woodhouselee ; his mother was the sister of Dr. Gillies, the 
historian of Greece. Dr. Tytler was himself a man of letters, and a 
scholar of more than ordinary attainments, having translated into English 

* English preface to the Arabic translation of Hooper^s Anatomy. 
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verse the Hymns of Callimachus ; the Punics of Silius Italicus> and other 
classical writings. Mr. John Tytlcr^ his youngest son, was born at Brechin» 
N.B. in 1790, and resided there until he was seven years of age. His father, 
having entered the army as a surgeon, then removed his family to Guernsey, 
but shortly afterwards repaired with them to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he held the appointment of Apothecary to the Forces. This residence 
at the Capo was not of long continuance, as, in 1802, the colony was 
restored to the Dutch, and Dr. Tytler returned in consequence to Europe. 
These changes had an unfavourable influence upon the education of young 
Tytler, and he was left very much to his own inclination for the nature and 
extent of his acquirements. His desire to learn was, however, not to be 
repressed ; his importunities compelled his father to assist him in the learned 
languages, and from his elder sister he obtained instruction in French and 
Italian. A private soldier introduced him to the elements of mathematics. 
Of his advancement in literature, under every disadvantage, interesting tes- 
timony is recorded in ]}arrow*s Travels in South Africa (vol. ii. p. 8). 
Having quoted the lines of Virgil, Vidi egOy &c., in reference to the pre- 
sence of an old anchor on the summit of the Table Mountain, Mr. Barrow 
notices the inaccuracy of Dryden*s translation, and adds that, having made 
the remark " to the son of his learned and ingenious friend. Dr. Tytler, a 
boy of twelve years of age,’^ he furnished him immediately with a different 
metrical version. This he has also printed, and both in versification and 
fidelity to the original, the performance is highly creditable to the juvenile 
translator. The days passed at the (^ape ^vere not, however, wholly en- 
grossed by books, and nature was an instructress far from disregarded. 
Some melancholy lines, upon revisiting the Cape* on Mr. Tyller*s home- 
ward voyage, sufficiently prove that the boy had gathered from the sublimity 
of the scene around him energies and hopes, which siidly contrasted with the 
sense of depression and disappointment with which the man contemplated 
the same mighty and unaltered mountains, — the same vast and restless ocean. 

Upon the return of Dr. Tytler from the Cape, in 1803, he resided for a 
few months in London, during which his son attended the academy inSoho- 
square, then kept by Mr. Whitelock. From hence the family removed to 
Edinburgh, where for one term only young Tytler attended the university 
classes. The lectures which excited in him the greatest interest, were those 
of Professor Playfair, and he frequently reverted to them in after-life with a 
vivid impression of the delight they had afforded him. The decided predi- 
lection he evinced for mathematical studies induced General Melville to 
offer to procure for him an engineer cadetship at Woolwich, an appointment 
which would no doubt have been congenial to his talents as far as the theory 
of the art extended, but which would have involved duties repugnant to his 
humane nature and religious princiides. It is not, therefore, perhaps, to be 
regretted, that Mrs. Tytler withheld her consent to his acceptance of the 
nomination, and it was declined. It was her wish that her son should be 
brought up to mercantile occupations, and although this was little suited 
either to his talents or to his tastes, yet, in ready compliance with her will, he 

* Lines on revisiting the Cape after an absence of uiirty-three years. Asiatic Journal, N.S. vol. xxi. 

p. aw. 
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entered at the eaily age of fourteen and a half the counting-house of his 
uncle, Mr. Gillies, an eminent merchant of London. His days were now 
spent at the desk ; but the avocations of duty were unable to repress the 
desire of knowledge, and the evenings were devoted to literary improve- 
ments. His classical and mathematical studies were prosecuted with undi- 
minished ardour, and to his acquaintance with other modern tongues he 
added that of German. His progress in this language was so rapid, that 
his knowledge of it seemed to come almost by intuition. A remarkable proof 
of this occurred; for, after he had been engaged in the study but a few 
months, the clerk to whom the foreign correspondence of the hrm was 
entrusted, unexpectedly died, and young Tytler was found competent to 
supply his place. 

In 1809, Dr. Tytler died, leaving a wife and daughter in circumstances 
far from affluent. An elder son, Robert Tytler, had previously gone to 
Bengal, as an assistant surgeon, and the remaining son was the only stay 
of his widowed parent. His assistance was promptly and affectionately 
rendered; and his mother and sister joined him in London. The latter 
went to India, to her other brother, in 1812. About the latter period, Mr. 
J. Tytler's studies received a new direction. The political state of Europe 
offering but an indifferent prospect to mercantile enterprise, he was induced 
to abandon the intention of engaging in business, and commenced the study 
of anatomy and surgery, in order to qualify himself for an appointment to 
the Bengal medical service. He accordingly attended the lectures ^and 
practice of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, under Sir James Earle and Mr. 
Abernethy, and soon acquired the esteem of his instructors : with Mr. 
Abernethy he was an especial favourite. During part of the time he fol- 
lowed his medical studies he continued to discharge his duties in the count- 
ing-house, his means not permitting him to forego the salary of the situation. 
Having proceeded through the usual course, and passed his examination at 
the college, he received his nomination as an assistant surgeon in 1813, 
and, accompanied by his mother, sailed for Calcutta in the same year. 
The short period in which he acquired the qualifications requisite for his 
new profession, and the unfavourable circumstances under which they were 
obtained, are remarkable proofs both of his capacity and application. 

Mr. Tytler went out to India a passenger in the Carnatic^ and was for- 
tunate in finding on board Colonel Sir Henry Worsley, who was return- 
ing to Bengal. That gentleman, observing Mr. Tytler's aptitude for study, 
recommended him to direct his attention to the Oriental languages, and his 
advice and encouragement stimulated Mr. Tytler to apply to them with 
invigorated zeal and diligence. During the voyage, Mrs. Tytler met witli 
an accident which rendered her lame for life. 

Upon Mr. Tytler's landing in Calcutta, his sister was again domesticated 
with him, and continued to reside with him until her death. He was, as is 
customary, appointed for a short time to the General Hospital, but in the 
beginning of 1814 was attached to the civil station of Patna. The situation 
w||B in many respects desirable. There was a tolerably extensive and intel- 
European society ; and at the house of Mr. Douglas, the senior 
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judgCj where Mr. Tytler was a frequent guest, an opportunity was afforded 
him of meeting with a number of natives, respectable both from rank and 
intelligence. Amongst them, in particular, a native gentleman, Dejvan 
Khan Ji, became united on terms of the most cordial intimacy with 
Mr. Tytler, and the intercourse was mutually profitable. Dewan Khan J! 
was well versed in mathematical science, and with the assistance of some of 
his countrymen and some Europeans, had compiled a work in the Persian 
language, which Mr. Tytler describes as a complete system of arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry, as far as known to the Mohammedans and Hindus. 
It also comprised copious extracts from European writers on these subjects 
translated into Persian. Of this compilation, entitled the Khasanat al 
llniy or Treasury of Science, Mr. Tytler, at a subsequent period, brought a 
copy to Calcutta, and presented it to the first Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. It was ordered by them, with the sanction of Government, to be 
printed, and a considerable portion of it had passed through the press, 
under Mr. Tytler's superintendence, when, upon a change of the members 
of the committee, and the predominating influence of persons incapable of 
appreciating the value of the exact sciences in a course of national education, 
the printing was discontinued. The publication would, therefore, have been 
stopped, had not the Asiatic Society of Bengal, with most commendable 
public spirit, completed it at their own expense. The possession of this 
work, and the friendship and assistance of its author, gave an irrepressible 
impulse to Mr. Tytler’s application ; and during his residence at Patna, he 
made himself roaster of the Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani languages, 
and familiar with much that was of most interest in the medical and mathe- 
matical learning of the Asiatics. He commenced also the translation of his 
friend Khan Ji's book, or M least of as much of it as was Oriental. Pending 
the completion of his task, he selected two of the subjects treated of in the 
Khasanat al Ihn for especial investigation, and communicated the result 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by whom they were published in the 
Researches. The first of these is an Essay on the Binomial Theorem, 
as know'n to the Arabs, in which it is made manifest that the rule for gene- 
rating the co-efficients of the terms successively one from another of any 
powers of the Binomial root, independent of those of any other power, 
ascribed by Dr. Hutton to Briggs, in the year 1000, was fully known to 
the Mohammedans before that date, a rule of the same nature being given 
in the Miftah al Hisah^ composed in the reign of Ulugh Beg, or about 
A.D. 1445. This paper appeared in the 13th volume of the Researches. 
Another paper of the same class, but still more elaborate, appears in the 
17th volume, on the Extraction of the Roots of Integers, as practised by 
the Arabs, in which their process, as far as to the sixth root of the number, 
is fully detailed. It is also exhibited in the tabular form, termed by Arabic 
writers the shakal mimberiy or pulpit diagram. The interest first imbibed 
by Mr. Tytler at Patna from the example and aid of his friend Khan Ji, 
in these arduous and abstruse enquiries, continued unimpaired to the last : 
and, after his return to England, he communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society an analysis of a work analogous to the Khasanat al limy named 
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the Jamia Bahadar Khani, by Maulavi Gholam Hosein, a scientific native 
in the service of Buhadar Khan, the son of the Raja of Tikari, another of 
Mr. Tytler's Patna friends, and a patron of mathematical learning. Mr. 
Tytler also prepared for the Ashmolean Society of Oxford, an account of 
an Arabic version of the Conic Sections of Apollonius, and of other niathc- 
matical vrorks originally written in Europe, of which he had brought home 
a manuscript copy. 

Amidst his philological and mathematical pursuits, whilst thus circum- 
stanced, Mr. Tytler's professional studies and duties were by no means neg- 
lected. Patna, although still one of the most extensive and populous cities 
of Bengal, has much declined in wealth and consequence, and is crowded 
with an indigent and labouring population ; numbers and privation produce 
their usual consequences, and the distress prevalent amongst the poorer 
classes is aggravated by widely spread and frequently fatal disease. At the 
time that Mr. Tytler was stationed at Patna, no means existed of alleviating 
the suflerings of the sick by proper treatment and care, and the people were 
reluctant to accept medical aid from Europeans, even when it was tendered 
to them. Principally through Mr. Tytler’s exertions, an hospital was esta- 
blished, and his knowledge of the natives, his considerateness for their pre- 
judices, his gentleness, humanity and skill, gradually divested them of their 
dislike, and secured their confidence ; and the hospital was soon and con- 
stantly tenanted by patients. 

Another important service was, during the same period, afforded by Mr. 
Tytler to medical science in Bengal. Observing the very defective education 
of the native professors of the healing art, and their ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of their profession, he turned his thoughts to the means by which 
they might be more efficiently qualified, and devised a plan for a native 
medical school. This plan was submitted by him to the Marquess of 
Hastings, then Governor- general, whilst at Patna, on his way to the Upper 
Provinces, at the beginning of the Pindaric war. The project received the 
Governor-general’s approbation, and after his return to Calcutta, was car- 
ried partially into execution : an institution was established for educating in 
the principles of anatomy, surgery, and medicine, as taught in Europe, a 
number of young natives, who were to be afterwards employed as dressers 
and hospital assistants to the Company's regimental surgeons. It would 
seem but equitable that the person with whom the plan originated should 
have been selected to carry it into effect ; but other interests outweighed 
Mr.Tytler’s claims, and the superintendence of the new medical school was 
given to the Secretary of the Medical Board. Upon his death, in 1822, 
each superintending surgeon was directed to nominate the person, in his 
district, most competent in Jiis opinion to succeed, and Mr. Tytler would 
have been named as one of the candidate.s, and would probably have been 
appointed, had he not declined a contest in which he anticipated his brother 
would be his competitor. The appointment was given to Mr. Breton, and 
it was not until that gentleman’s death, at the end of 1830, that Mr. Tytler 
was placed at^he head of an institution of which he might be considered as 
in some measdre the founder. 
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Whilst at Paina^ Mr. Tytler married his cousin, the daughter of that 
Mr. Gillies, under whose auspices he had commenced his career in life. It 
was an early attachment, formed in Europe, whilst the parties were yet 
young, and one which had stood the test of time and separation. As soon 
as he found himself in circumstances which justified the offer, Mr. Tytler 
proposed and was accepted. Miss Gillies arrived in India in May 1818, 
and was met by her future husband in Calcutta, where they were married. 
They returned together to Patna. Of the happiness which attended his union, 
Mr. Tytler has himself borne evidence, and in some pleasing stanzas, has 
delineated the truth, the constancy, the sympathy, the tenderness, which 
characterise man's best friend, the partner of his fortunes, the soother of his 
ills, and which those who knew them knew that he experienced in the 
choice he had made. 

In the beginning of 1810, Mr. Tytler was appointed to the medical 
charge of the Champaran Light Infantry Battalion, and consequently quitted 
Patna for Mallye, the head-quarters of the corps. The change was recom- 
mended by prudential considerations, but w^as in other respects disadvanta- 
geous. Being a small and remote military station, the European society 
was limited to the very few individuals, by whom a local corps is at any 
time officered, and tlierc were no native residents of any respectability or 
learning : a munshi of the most ordinary pretensions was not to be procured. 
Mr. Tytler had, therefore, to prosecute his studies without sympathy and 
without assistance, and it needed all his steadiness of purpose and love of 
learning to persevere; unfortunately, too, his constitution, never very 
robust, and enfeebled by his previous residence in India, proved unable to 
contend with the noxious effects of a most unhealthy situation. During the 
whole period of three years and a half, that he remained at Mallye, he 
scarcely enjoyed a day’s exemption from indisposition, and was on more 
than one occasion seriously ill. His ardour was, nevertheless, undiminished, 
and every moment that his duties, his health, and the cares of a rising 
family, permitted, w^as devoted to the literature both of the East and of the 
West. Of the insalubrity of Mallye he has left a most graphic and appal- 
ling delineation, in a paper on its medical topography, wdiich was commu- 
nicated to the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta.f 

At length, unable to bear up longer against the evil influence of the 
atmosphere of Mallye, Mr. Tytler obtained, in 1 822, the civil surgeoncy of 
Monghir. However acceptable and necessary the removal, his new residence 
commenced under unpropitious auspices in the death of his sister, Miss 
Margaret Tytler, to whom he was strongly attached. Miss Tytler was in 
truth a young w^oman of more than ordinary merit. Not less fervently 
animated by the love of knowledge than her brother, she had acquired a 
competent acquaintance \^ith the learned languages, as well as those of 
modern Europe, and had also made herself mistress of some of those of 
the East, particularly Persian and Hindustani. Interesting herself in the 
country which was her home, and in the improvement of its inhabitants, 
she especially directed her attention to the state of the arts and manufactures 

• Stanzas by J. Tytler; Bengal Annual, 1831. t Trans. Med. and Phys. Society, vol. iv. 
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of India. In illustration of her enquiries, she caused to be constructed, 
under her own superintendance, a set of models of the implements employed 
in the domestic, manufacturing, and agricultural industry of Hindustan, and 
accompanied them by a detailed account of their construction and applica- 
tion. Duplicates of the models were, at their request, furnished by her to 
various societies and individuals, and are to be seen in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Museum at the India-House. Copies of 
the description were also supplied, but it has never been published. She 
contributed also, it is believed, some communications, original or translated, 
to the periodical press of Calcutta ; but it would not be possible to identity 
them : diffidence was as much an integral part of her nature as talent, and 
however conscious she must have been of ability and acquirement, it was 
never in the slightest degree obtrusively manifested in private society, and 
she shrunk with truly feminine delicacy from the notice of the public. 

Monghir is principally a station for invalid officers, and the society is 
therefore neither select nor permanent. Mr. Tytler was consequently not 
much more favourably circumstanced than at Mallye, as far as regarded 
literary association and assistance. His leisure liours were, however, not 
unimproved, and amongst other occupations, he compiled an elaborate set 
of tables, intended to facilitate trigonometrical operations, a labour which 
was suggested to him by a public survey which was in progress in the vici- 
nity of Monghir. He was also a frequent contributor to the Calcutta 
Quarterly Magazine and Review, and other periodical works, and becoming 
a member of the Calcutta Medical Society from the date of its first insti- 
tution, prepared some of the results of his professional experience for its 
Transactions. In 182.^, Mr. Tytler lost his mother, and this second 
domestic calamity, at the same place, made him quit Monghir without regret, 
when, in consequence of his promotion as surgeon, he was under the neces- 
sity of leaving it, and doing duty with the army. He was appointed to the 
20th Reg. N. 1., and in May 1826 joined it at Barrackpore. 

At the end of the same year, Mr. Tytler was nominated Garrison Sur- 
geon at Chunar; but in the interval he had spent a short time in Calcutta, 
in order to send his two eldest sons to England. This afforded him an 
opportunity of mixing with society on a larger and more liberal scale than 
was elsewhere in India to be met with, and of forming an acquaintance and 
a friendship with individuals of pursuits and tastes congenial to his own. 
He was elected a member of the Asiatic Society, and was introduced to 
the members of the Committee of Public Instruction, whose measures, then 
in their very commencement, he was enabled to witness. That such a scene 
should have been most interesting to a mind like Mr. Tytler's may be easily 
conceived, and it was not without much reluctance that he returned to the 
comparative torpor of a mofussil appointment. There being no opening for 
his services in Calcutta, he was under the necessity of leaving it, and with 
spirits doubly depressed from the departure of his children, and separation 
irpm the only mode of life in which he could have found a solace for their 
Miss, he repaired to Chunar. The duty there was ill-calculated to restore 
tl^ elasticity of his mind. It was not only laborious and harassing, but to 
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a Mnsitive temperament painfully distressing. It was little else than atten- 
dapce upon the death-beds of the victims of intemperance. The European 
garrison of Chunar is formed of invalids — men, whose constitutions have 
very commonly been injured more by their own vicious propensities than the 
effects of climate or casualties of war, and who have grown too old in evil 
habits to be easily reformed. Having little military duty, they lead a life 
of indolence, and have no resources wherewith to beguile the tediousness of 
a monotonous existence, save the pipe and the bottle ; no wonder, therefore, 
they were found to be, at the time that Mr. Tytler joined, infinitely more 
demoralized, and more ignorant of moral or religious obligations, than the 
natives around them. Mr. and Mrs. Tytler assisted, with the most bene- 
volent activity, in the measures which were intended for their reform, by 
providing at their own expense books for all who were able and willing to 
read, distributing Bibles to those who had them not, and assembling the 
children at their house for instruction in the rudiments of English and the 
principles of religious faith. One of Mr. Tytler's efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of these people, was the composition and circulation of a sermon on the 
evil consequences and wickedness of intemperance. This was afterwards 
printed at the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta, and distributed through 
the Archdeacon to the European troops. 

To have borne up against the fatigue consequent upon the discharge of 
professional duty, amidst a mass of'unmanageable disease, and the grief or 
disgust inspired by the constant spectacle of vice and irreligion, required more 
robust health and more blunt sensibilities than characterised Mr. Tytler. 
The hot winds also blow at Chunar with great violence, and with an influ- 
ence most injurious to debilitated constitutions ; and these combined causes 
produced such alarming effects upon Mr. Ty tier's health, that his friends 
began to anticipate the most serious results, when he was fortunately with- 
drawn from so uncongenial a scene, and called to duties more compatible 
with his qualifications, more pleasing to his inclinations, and more propitious 
to his health. The extended and extending objects of the Committee of 
Public Instruction rendered it necessary to secure the co-operation of addi- 
tional talent, and to obtain the services of one who was so eminently fitted 
to promote the cause of native education. A presidency surgeoncy, being 
vacant, was assigned to him by the Bengal Government by which he was 
removed from provincial military duty, and fixed permanently in Calcuttat 
He arrived at the Presidency at the end of 1827, and remained there until 
his final departure from India, employed most unweariedly and effectively 
in advancing the intellectual improvement of the people of India. 

In order to provide printed books at the least possible cost for the native 
collets and schools under their authority, the Education Committee had 
established a press of their own, and the superintendence of this was the 
first oflice assigned to Mr. Tytler, in connexion %vith the committee. The 
charge thus entrusted to him was not* confined to details of management 
alone, but comprehended the editing of works in the oriental languages, 
published under the Committee’s sanction. These works were written in 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, and Sanscrit, and it was requisite, 
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thiererore/ that the duperintendant of the pi^ss should be conversant with 
them all. The three first Mr. Tytler possessed, and he very soon became 
sufficiently familiar *with the two last to perform the duties of his office. 
The press soon fulfilled one especial object of its institution, and reduced by 
one-half the cost of oriental printing in Calcutta. Its maintenance was 
then of less importance, and an arrangement was made for its transfer to 
the Baptist Missionaries, by whom the work of the Committee has since 
been executed. Mr. Tytler still continued to revise the proof-sheets, with 
the aid of learned natives. Some assistance in the department of Hindoo 
literature was afforded by the Secretary to the General Committee and the 
Secretary for the Sanscrit College, but various important and extensive 
Mohammedan works were completed under his revision. Of these, the 
chief were the Fatawa Alemgiriy a voluminous compilation of decisions in 
Mohammedan law, in six quarto volumes ; the Mujiz al Kanuny a medi- 
cal work of high repute, and the Sadidiy a copious commentary on the 
preceding; he also edited the Fasuli Bokraiy an Arabic version of the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates. 

The college founded in Calcutta, for the instruction of natives of the 
learned castes in Sanscrit, included a class of medical literature. Consis- 
tently with the origin and scope of the institution, avowedly established in 
place of native seminaries, which, under the British rule, had fallen to 
decay, the teacher of the class was a Hindu physician, and Hindu 
medicine was the subject of his instruction. VVkhout violating the principles^ 
of the establishment, or offending the prejudices of the people, the Com- 
mittee conceived it practicable to engraft upon the native system, and 
finally thereby supersede its objectionable parts, instruction in European 
anatomy and medicine ; and with this view, the class was placed under the 
general superintendence of Mr. Tytler. The judicious conduct which he 
observed, the gradual manner in which he introduced innovation, and the 
obvious superiority of the system w'hich he taught, speedily disarmed all 
opposition, and effected the first and most important of all the revolutions 
which the connexion of learned natives with Europeans had accomplished. 
The Hindu students of the Brahmanical and Vaidya castes, who at a 
shortly anterior date would have shrunk from all practical anatomy, and 
regarded the presence of a dry bone as contamination, soon learned to 
contemplate and handle every part of the skeleton without hesitation, to 
engage themselves in the only kind of dissection practised in such circum- 
stances, that of animals, and to attend at posi-mortetn examinations at 
the European rhospitals. The pupils of the military medical institution had, 
it is true, preceded those of the Sanscrit college in similar advancement; 
but they were either Mohammedans or Hindus of low caste, and natives 
of the Upper Provinces, amongst whom Indian prejudices are in general less 
tenacious. In the present day, possibly, the students of the New Medical 
School have iio reluctance to acquire the indispensable elements of medical 
knowledge ; but that it should be so, is mainly attributable to the success with 
virbich the first introduction of Uiese studies amongst the medical caste of 
jSebgal was attended, at a period when European medical knowledge was 
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held by the natives in very low estimation, wrgery was considered as bru- 
tality, and anatomy as uncleanness. Mr. Tytler’s lessons have also contrir 
buted in other ways to the prosperity of the new institution,, and the principal 
and professors have found some of his former scholars invaluable assistants 
to them, in the communication of their instructions to tiieir native pupils. 

At the same time that the Committee of Public Instruction gave that 
countenance to the native colleges which those institutions had a right to 
expect, they took under their especial super! ntendance a seminary of a 
more recent origin and more modern purpose — the Anglo-Indian College^ 
established for education in the English language and literature and in 
European science. Mr. Tytler*s attainments were here also most beneficially 
employed, and a class for the cultivation of mathematical knowledge was 
formed under his tuition. At first, it was sufiicicnt to impart the mere rudi- 
ments of the science to his scholars; but as the scheme of the institution 
was developed, assistance in this department was procured for him, and the 
higher branches were the subjects of his lessons. Some of his pupils made 
very distinguished progress in Algebra and Geometry, and the Principia 
became an ordinary class-book. One of Mr. Tyllcr’s scholars is at this 
moment, it is believed, efficiently employed under the Surveyor-general of 
India in the great Trigonometrical survey of Bengal and measurement of 
the meridianal arc. 

A measure of obvious necessity, in any attempt to disseminate new and 
accurate notions amongst the people of India, is the provision of suitable 
books. Some difference of opinion has prevailed as to what these books 
should be. The present Education Committee of Bengal thought proper to 
determine that the only books offered to the natives under their sanction 
should be English books, dnd, consistently with the immature condition of 
English study, these could be but elementary books, grammars, vocabularies, 
readers, and the like. The wants of those who were unacquainted witl) Eng- 
lish,— that is, of the great body of the people, — were consequently disregarded. 
Other associations for promoting education have inclined to a different course, 
and regarding the universal use of English as chimerical, have advocated 
the translation of English books into the oriental languages as the most 
effective method of disseminating European learning. Looking, however, 
solely to the people at large, they would restrict translation to the vernacular 
dialects and to rudiniental and popular works. The first Committee, of 
Instruction, under whom Mr. Tytler acted, entertained views somewhat 
different; without undervaluing translations of a popular character, and 
equally proposing in the end the improvement of the spoken dialects and 
the formation of a literature in the language of the people, they considered 
it, in the first instance, more advisable to raise the standard of acquirement 
amongst the literary classes, and extend the knowledge of those whose 
business and profession it was to learn and to teach ; accordingly, whilst they 
liberally encouraged the labours. of European and native schoiarf, in pre- 
paring and translating and publishing books of general literature in the 
Bengali and Hindustani languages;— whilst they contributed to the com- 
pilation and printing of grammars and dictionaries ;-^wbilst they united with 
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Ai&SbfaooKbook Society in the preparation and publication of a very extensive 
series of English class-books^ they undertook what else was anattempted,«-» 
leaving in fact the literary classes the only orders of natives unprovided for, 
^the preparation and publication of works intended especially for 2ie in* 
stmction of native scholars, for learned and scientific individuals, Mohanr* 
medan and Hindu. For such a purpose, Mr. Tytler was the only Euro- 
pean whose assistance was available, and although the tasks upon which he 
was employed fell completely within the objects of the Committee, yet they were 
necessarily influenced by the nature of his acquirements. The medical and 
mathematical sciences were the departments he was most competent to 
undertake, and the Arabic language, the classical dialect of the learned 
Mcdiammedans, was that in which he was most skilled. He was in conse- 
quence directed to prepare Arabic translations of the medical and mathe- 
matical writings of Europe, for the use of the Mohammedan colleges and 
students, and, in the course of the few years of his residence in Calcutta, 
he effected accordingly translations of several valuable works. His first 
publication in this line was a small treatise on the Anatomy of the Heart, in 
Arabic, which was published in 1828. He next proceeded to a version of 
Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, under the denomination of Ania al 
Bduaarrahin, He had finished the translation, and 380 pages were 
printed, when the work was stopped by the present Education Committee. 
Another laborious %vork in which he engaged was aa Arabic translation of 
Hutton’s Mathematics ; but this also fell under the Committee’s proscription; 
The first part, entitled the Jawami al tint al riazaty extending from Arith- 
methical Notation to Tables of Powers and Roots, was fortunately nearly 
printed, and has since been completed at the cost of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Whilst thus actively and usefully occupied in the service of native educa- 
tion, the situation which had been so long the object of his ambition, that of 
superintendant of the Medical Institution, again became vacant. He ap- 
plied for the appointment to Lord W. Bentinck, then at Simla, and in reply 
was not only nominated, but informed that his Lordship’s attention had 
been directed to Mr. Tytler’s qualifications for the situation previous to the 
receipt of his application.” In consequence of this addition to his labours, 
he relinquished the charge of the medical class of the Sanscrit College, but 
retained the mathematical class of the Anglo-Indian College, as, indeed, a 
competent successor was not to be found. His revision of the works 
printed for the Committee was also continued, and his translations were 
also carried on, the medical works being connected with his new duties. 

Although a very important advance from the former want of care, which 
left the provision of native dressers and hospital assistants to the precarious 
tuition of army surgeons, the institution which had been formed for their 
education was necessarily immature and imperfect. Mr. Tytler was not 
slow to perceive its defects, or to suggest to the superior authorities the 
changes which it required, and which could be made only with their sanction. 
Uttie attention was paid to his repeated representations on this subject, 
Will the clo9€ of 1833, when a Committee was appointed to investigate it. 
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In the mean time^ Mr. Tytler, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
Government^ and notwithstanding much injudicious and vexatious interfer- 
ence on the part of the Medical Boards laboured assiduously for the instruc- 
tion of his pupils. Besides his oral lectures^ he compiled and translated for 
them into Hindustani many valuable tracts on anatomy and medicine, and 
assisted many of them in the acquirement of English sufficient for the perusal 
of elementary medical books. He consequently placed the institution on 
the most efficient footing of which it was capable, and sent annually to the 
medical officers of the army a supply of respectably qualified native assist- 
ants, — of some of whom it may be safely asserted, that they were as well- 
grounded in the elements of the profession as the junior medical officers of 
our army were accustomed to be, in times when professional education was 
less scrupulously attended to than it should have been. 

In addition to the many and laborious demands upon his time and his 
talents, and to which his physical powers were scarcely equal, Mr. Tytler 
was ever ready to enlist in the promotion of intellectual and benevolent 
objects. The medical and mathematical examinations of the classes of 
the public colleges were assigned to him by the Education Committee, and 
he not unfrcquently assisted at the general examinations of other seminaries 
in Calcutta. He w*as a member of the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic 
Society, of the Committee of the School-book Society, and Vice-President 
of the Medical and Physical Society. In 1828, he was requested by the 
Bishop of Calcutta to become one of the Syndicate of Bishop’s College, and 
besides giving his scrupulous attention to all works which came before him 
in that capacity, he contributed to the completion of some which were im- 
perfect, and which it was desirable to print: in this way, he furnished a 
translation of all the Collects an^ of the Church Catechism for a version of 
the Book of Common Prayer. He was also a contributor to the literary 
undertakings of the Calcutta Press, and especially to the Literary Ga~ 
siette and Bengal Annual, and he took an active part in the contro- 
versy which arose in 183^ respecting the abolition of oriental seminaries, 
the exclusive cultivation of English, and the substitution of Roman letters 
for the alphabets of the East, even in the printing of books in the Asiatic 
languages. In these discussions, the extravagances of his opponents may 
have sometimes provoked his ridicule, but he never retorted upon them the 
intemperance and abuse with which, on several occasions, they encountered 
his unanswerable arguments. 

At length, Mr. Tytler’s energies began to be exhausted, and his services 
to draw towards a close : an uninterrupted ^residence in Bengal of twenty- 
one years; the shocks his constitution had suffered from situations of 
peculiar insalubrity, and the incessant activity with which his mind had 
toiled, brought on, at the close of 1834, a condition of such debility, that 
recovery in India was hopeless, and a change of climate affonled the only 
prospect of the prolongation of his useful life. 

According to rules hitherto in force in Bengal, a servant of the Company 
relinquished, if he went to England, any appointment he might have held 
upon hn quitting India; if his voyage extended only to the Cape of Good 
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Hbp^, he retained it, and returned ailer the expiration of his leave to the 
same situation. Some exceptions to the former clause have from time to 
time been permitted, where the appointments were not exactly those of 
routine, and required qualifications of a specific kind. Mr. Tytler bad 
hoped, not very unreasonably, that a similar indulgence might be granted 
in his case ; but in this be was disappointed, and he obtained only permis*- 
sion to go to the Cape for two years, after which he expected, conformably 
to usage, to resume his duties. On the eve of his embarkation, however, he 
received official intimation that his appointment was taken from him, and 
the Medical Institution abolished. 

Broken in health, depressed in spirits, and impaired in fortune, by the 
failure of the mercantile house in which the scanty savings of his Indian life 
had been deposited, with a large family depending upon him for support, 
Mr. Tytler was by no means in a state fit to bear up against an infliction, 
which deprived him of his only prospect of retiring, whilst any vigour 
remained, from public duty, and which again exposed him to the privations 
and perils of regimental service. He would, in all probability, have sunk 
under a visitation so unexpected, had he not been sustained by a sense of 
the obligation he owed to his children, and by a reliance upon the impartial 
and equitable consideration of the Court of Directors. He immediately 
addressed to the Court a statement of his case, and changed his purposed 
visit to the Cape for a voyage to England. 

With every respect for the distinguished persons then at the head of the 
Government of Bengal, it cannot but seem extraordinary that they should 
have adopted such a measure at such a season. It is true that the state of 
the Medical Institution was reported unfavourably of by the Committee of 
Inquiry : but the Committee had done no more than Mr. Tytler had 
previously done repeatedly, and the necessity of reform occurred solely 
because his representations had been disregarded. No part of the defects 
of the Institution could be ascribed to him : This is publicly acknowledged 
by the Government. The letter announcing the alteration, conveys to Mr. 
Tytler the thanks of Government for the zeal and ability with which he 
superintended the former establishment;*’ it expressly states, that ‘^the 
cause of the native Medical Institution having disappointed the expectations 
of Government was in no way attributable to any deficiency acquire- 
fnentSy or talentSy or general qualifications on his part and it adds, 
that ** it is with extreme reluctance the Governor-general considers himself 
precluded, with particular reference to the impaired state of Mr. Tytler’s 
health, from transferring his "services to the new college'' Mr. Tytler 
was, therefore, avowedly deprived of his appointment, because he had sacri- 
ficed his health to the performance of its duties. Had, indeed, his unfitness 
for active exertion been irremediable, the plea must have been valid; but as 
there was reason to hope for recovery from a temporary suspension of 
labour, there were no good grounds assigned for setting him altogether 
aside, in violation of a long-established privilege granted heretofore to the 
servants of the Company. The case was not one of emergency; a delay 
of two years would have had no sensible effect Tjpon the ultiinate dissemina? 
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tion of medical education, and although tlie Governor-general was himself 
about to leave India, yet there was no reason to fear that his project, if 
judicious, would have been left unfulfilled by his successor. 8uch precipi- 
tate haste, and total disregard of the recognised claims of a meritorious 
officer, can be ascribed, it is to be feared, only to a wish to provide for 
individuals in whom the head of the Government took a personal interest-— 
individuals of undoubted merit, but not of superior desert to their prede- 
cessor, and who at least, at the time they were placed in charge of the 
new college for the medical instruction of the natives, were comparatively 
unfamiliar with the languages of the country, and were wholly inexpe- 
rienced in native tuition. That the institution prospers, as it is represented 
to do, under their direction, is no more than might have been expected from 
their talents and zeal, and the enlightened patronage of Lord Auckland; 
and it is to be hoped that the public good, which the superstructure will 
realize, will atone for the private wrong on which its foundations were laid. 

Mr. Tytler and his family arrived in England in May 1835. With his 
application to be allowed to return to his appointment, or to be permitted to 
retire on the pension of superintending surgeon, the Court of Directors 
deemed it inexpedient to comply; but they promised, if he returned to India, 
to recommend his services and claims to the notice of the local authorities, 
and upon his finally determining to resign the service, they granted an 
addition to his pension. This instance of their liberality was communicated 
to Mr. Tytler only a few days before his decease. 

Notwithstanding the infirm state of his health, and the anxious thoughts 
which preyed upon his mind, Mr. Tytler found energy and opportunity, 
during his short residence in this country, to indulge his literary propensities. 
Besides medical and matheinaticlll science, philology was a favourite study^ 
and few individuals were better qualified for its cultivation. Well grounded 
in the classical and Teutonic languages, and equally conversant with the ver- 
nacular and learned dialects of the East, with Hindustani, Bengali, Persian, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Sanscrit, he commanded, to an extent which few 
can hope to attain, the means of comparing the most opposite modes of 
speech, and investigating on a comprehensive scale the principles of language. 
It was his purpose, had his life been spared, to have undertaken a work 
upon general grammar. How this w'ould have been executed, may be 
conjectured, however imperfectly, from various minor specimens of his 
views upon subjects connected with the main question : such as his observa- 
tions on the defects of Arabic, Persian, and English dictionaries, published 
in the Calcutta Quarterly of June 1827, and his papers on the exclusively 
English education of the natives, which appeared in the Calcutta papers of 
1834. Subsequently to his return home, bis literary productions were 
chiefly of this class,— »as his review of Professor Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary 
in the Foreign Quarterly^ three essays on the principles of translation, 
lately published in the Asiatic Journal,* and two other articles more 
recently, in the same Journal for February and March last,t in which he 
has corrected the mistakes of an ingenious but speculative writer in the 
• Vdl,utLpp.89, 196^«adS4S. t VoLsxii.pp.lOSaBd8Sl. 
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Quarterly Review, upon the principles of grammatical inflexion. His 
contributions to the history of mathematical science^ drawn up after his 
return to England^ have been already mentioned, and besides these he 
published in the Asiatic Journal for January last, the first of an intended 
series of papers of a lighter cast, ** Reflections of a Returned Exile/' We 
have already also alluded to a poetical contribution to the same publication, 

Lines on Revisiting the Cape," and may conclude our review of Mr. 
Tytler's literary character, with noticing the extraordinary combination of 
a strong poetical taste, with a passionate love of mathematics and philology. 
His poetical compositions, as far as they have been published, partake more, 
perhaps, of the inspiration of feeling than of fancy ; but in the sanguine 
confidence of his youth, he had projected a task of high emprise — a Poem 
on the^rescue of Christendom from the impending peril of Mohammedan 
supremacy in Europe, on the defeat of the Arabs at the battle of Tours, 
by Charles Martel : a considerable extract from this poem, an episode 
entitled ‘‘The Fall of Persia, "appears in a volume of the Bengal Annual, 
Whatever success might have attended the accomplishment of such a design, 
the poem would no doubt have presented a picture of oriental manners, 
characters, and incidents, delineated witli spirit and truth, and would have 
expressed sentiments of natural feeling and religious fervour. 

For, amidst Mr. Tytler’s varied acquirements asd occupations, his reli- 
gious duties were never regarded with indifierence or consigned to neglect. 
Amongst the books that spread his study-table, the Bible was always 
present, and not unfrequently in his hand. It accompanied him always to 
his lectures, and although his piety partook in no degree of inconsiderate or 
intemperate zeal, he omitted no favourable oppoitunity of bringing to the 
knowledge of his Mohammedan and Hindu scholars the truths of the 
Gospel. The doctrines which they would have turned away from in dis- 
pleasure or resentment, had they been presented to them with indiscretion or 
pressed upon them with vehemence, they were accustomed to receive from 
him with attention and reverence, and no murmur was ever heard against 
the mild but firm tone, in which he rebuked their errors and asserted his 
own belief. His abhorrence of idolatry was characteristically strong, and 
at all times strongly pronounced; yet he commanded the respect and 
enjoyed the attachment of the Hindus. His knowledge of Arabic and 
Hebrew rendered him a formidable opponent to the professors of Moham- 
medanism, and he was accustomed to point out to them the plagiarisms aud 
immoralities of the Koran ; yet such was his candour and his judgment, 
that be never lost their good opinion, and many of the most learned amongst 
them, both at Patna and in Calcutta, were to the last days of his Indian 
existence, his associates and friends. It was his own impression that he had, 
in some instances, prepared them for the reception of those truths which 
formed his own support in life and his solace in death. 

Mr. Tytler died in the island of Jersey, on the 5th of last March, after 
a severe illness of two months. 
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FIELD-SPORTS IN INDIA. 

Obiental field-sports (in comparison with which a fox-chase in Europe it 
child’s play) are so exciting, not only to the individuals actually engaged in 
them, but to fire-side travellers also,— who, seated in luxuHous ease at home, 
delight in the perusal of narrations relating the spirited encounters which their 
more adventurous brethren have held with the nionarchs of the forest, — that 
little apology is needed for the number of pages devoted to the subject in the 
present article. An officer, writing in one of the Indian periodicals of the 
day, expressing an opinion, certainly with more force than elegance, declares 
that India without tigers would not be worth — a certain expletive, which means 
** less than nothing and this notion seems to be pretty general, to judge by the 
intense eagerness shewn in the pursuit of this noble sport : for noble it must 
be called, notwithstanding the alleged cowardice of the aniuial who is the 
object of it. Though it is true that a tiger will, in most cases, in the first 
instance, endeavour to get away from its pursuers, yet it very frequently makes 
a gallant defence, and it will sometimes charge at once upon its opponents, 
and, with balls rattling around like hail, will meet its death, defying the assail- 
ants to the last. The character which the early naturalists have ascribed to 
the lion and the tiger, — the former being represented by them as a noble animal, 
capable of the most generous conduct, while the latter is described to be without 
one redeeming trait, cruel from the mere delight in cruelty, — has been disputed 
by modern writers. The lion, in common with all animals of the feline race, 
is accustomed to steal upon its prey, and occasional instances may be adduced 
of its indicating the opinion that the better part of valour is discretion, acting 
up to this view of the case by an ignominious retreat. But though the lion 
does not always manifest the splendid qualities with which Bufibn and some 
others have endowed him, the magnanimity and clemency which he has re- 
peatedly shewn, fully entitle him ^o the rank in which he has been placed by 
hik admirers, while they serve also to prove that, notwithstanding the great 
advances made in some of the branches of zoological science, we may recur 
with safety to old and almost obsolete works upon natural history, for very 
faithful delineations of the tempers and dispositions of the different indivi- 
duals composing the four-footed race. The following details of close encoun- 
ters with the two superior species of feline monsters, may be relied upon as. 
authentic. 

Captain J., a Bombay officer, while out shooting one day with two other 
friends, in the neighbourhood of Baroda, came unexpectedly upon a tiger. The 
animal was lying on the opposite side of a small but deep stream, a few yards 
only from its bushy margin. The sportsmen were on foot, and to their addi- 
tional horror, they saw the remains of a human corpse frightfully mutilated on 
the ground beside its destroyer, the unfortunate man having only been killed 
theday before. Finding himself disturbed, the tiger arose and gazed upon 
the, intruders, probably for the purpose of determining the selection of the 
victiin for his next day’s repast, and each officer, being provided with a rifle, 
lodged its contents, without lQss*of time, in the body of the enemy: the 
wounded animal fell instantaneously, rolling over on its side as if killed. Not • 
doubting that the shots had proved mortal, Cap t.J., after taking the precau- 
tion tb reload his gun, but with slugs instead of ball, the stock of the latter 
missile having been expended, ran as quickly as he could to a ford, about forty 
yiurds below the spot from which the rifles were fired. He had waded across 
Aaittt. Journ, N.S. Vol. 23. No.89. D 



tbe strcaiDi and was in the act of seizing the boughs of a tree to assist^ his 
ascent on the opposite bank, when the tiger made his appearance^ and tnere 
was barely time to cock the gun and to lodge the charge in the breast of tbe 
assailant, before he was fairly upon the too venturous sportsman, whose otily 
resource was to fall flat on the ground, whence he never moved^ but ks the 
tiger chose to piiirhim about in his paws. Although three balls and a charge 
of slugs were lodged in the body of the brute, he continued this sportive 
recreation for several minutes. At length, while thus amusing bimsdf, he 
placed one of his huge fore-fcct upon the mouth of his victim, and retained it 
there. Capt. J. bore this infliction for some time with the utmost fortitude; 
losing hope at last that the tiger would voluntarily remove the foot, he caught 
one toe between his teeth, and bit it with all his force. This bold manoeuvre 
partly produced the desired effect, but in withdrawing the foot, the tiger pared 
away part of the flesh of the check, and broke the bridge of the nose. Per- 
chance somewhat exhausted, the bcas't lay down beside his wounded com- 
panion, keeping his eyes, however, steadily fixed upon the body, and hostili- 
ties ceased for tbe present. After a considerable interval had elapsed, in 
which Capt. J., though bleeding and enduring the severest pain, commanded 
his siiflerings, neither moving nor appearing to breathe, he espied his com- 
panions at a short distance on a small piece of rising ground. His wounded 
sentinel was sfill close beside him, and as watchful as ever ; but now too anxious 
to procure aid to continue longer in a quiescent state, summoning all his re- 
maining strength, he called to them loudly for assistance. The tiger was up 
In an instant, and with open mouth almost in the act of seizing him by tbe 
throat, but even at this fearful moment, the soldier’s courage and presence of 
mind did not forsake him, for, almost instinctively, he averted the mortal 
wound by interposing his left arm, which he doubled, and thrust into the 
assailant’s mouth. In a moment the bones of the elbow were crushed. Not- 
withstanding the intense agony produced by this additional injury, not a cry 
escaped the lips of the sufferer, and the tiger soon disengaged himself from 
bis hold, making a complete circuit round him, and snifling at the mouth to 
discover whether he still breathed. During all this time, Capt. J. assumed 
the semblance of death, holding his breath with the greatest determination. 
As if satisfied with the experiment, the too sagacious brute moved off to the 
distance of ten or twelve yards, turning once or twice while in the act of 
retreating, to see whether he had fully effected his purpose : no movement being 
perceptible, he paused. Upwards of an hour had now elapsed since the animal 
had been wounded, and the effects of the shot were now beginning to be very 
apparent. Capt. J. perceived that the vigilance, which had hitherto proved 
so active, bad now slackened ; the ferocity of the bea.st was quelled, and, 
seeming to be in great agony, it fell down, writhing and convulsive, never to 
rise again. Capt- J. retained his motionless attitude for about a quarter of an 
hour longer ; and then, assured that the tiger was dead, he arose, and endea- 
voured to crawl aw ay. The dreadful nature of his wounds rendered this a 
matter of considerable difficulty ; fortunately, he met some of the peasants of 
the country, who conveyed him to his tents. His life was despaired of, and 
during a confinement of nearly five months, consequent upon this dreadful 
conflict, he suffered very severely.- In fact, the escape with life, after wounds 
of so dangerous a nature, may be deemed miraculous, while the fact itself 
might be doubted were it not so fully confirmed, Capt. J. being at this time 
alive to tell the tale, and to impress, by the result of his own experience, the' 
expediency of preserving presence of mind, while in (he fangs ora tiger. 
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^ .Anpther case upon record was attended by less fnghtful circumstances. An 
pfjficer of the Bengal army was seized by a tiger and carried off. Fortunately, 
hi3 gun was carried off with him, and the barrels getting jammed between the 
animal's teeth, prevented the jaws from closing, and caused so much incon- 
venience that he was eventually compelled to drop his prey. The gun, as it 
may well be imagined, is kept as a trophy ; it displays on the inner side of one 
of the barrels a visible indentation, caused by the tooth of the savage : the 
officer escaped with a severe flesh-wound. 

An almost incredible instance of presence of mind, accompanying great 
personal strength, the writer heard related by the party himself, who bore on 
bis countenance a testimony of its truth. About thirty years ago. Colonel D., 
of the Bengal service, a man of great bodily power, and nearly seven feet high, 
being out on a hunting expedition, happened to be on foot, separated from his 
party, carrying a gun which he had omitted to have reloaded, when, casting 
his eye towards a rising ground on one side, he perceived a tiger in the 
act of springing upon him. Almost mechanically (for there was hardly time 
for thought), he dropped his useless gun, opened his arms, received his foe 
with a bear-like hug, and literally squeezed him to death. One paw of the 
heast alone was at liberty, and with this, in his dying agonies, he scraped the 
flesh off the coloners check. The tiger was a young one, but old enough to 
have contended with ordinary human game. 

The great dissimilarity said to exist between the disposition of the tiger and 
that of the lion, receives a strong exeniplilication in the following narrative, 
which will shew that Buffon did not without sufficient grounds maintain, that 
the lion, to pride, courage, and strength, added greatness, and sometimes 
clemency ; while the tiger, on the contrary, is fierce without provocation, 
and cruel without necessity. The opinion of this great naturalist has been so 
frequently derided, that it is gratifying to be able to afford the following inte- 
resting illustration of the truth of his characteristic definition. The adventure 
befel three officers a few years 'ago in Guzerat. Capt. D., Mr. W. and a 
friend, who shall be without name or initial, went out one afternoon, mounted 
on an elephant, to beat for lions. They had not proceeded far into the jungle 
before they encountered one of these animals, anil shot it dead. Scarcely had 
the guns been re-loaded, when a scout gave intimation of a second lion being 
close at hand. Anxious to obtain the mo.st accurate intelligence respecting the 
exact place in which the noble game was to be found, one of the party de- 
scended from the howdah, mounted a horse, which his servant was leading in 
the rear, and dashed off. Scarcely had he proceeded a hundred yards, in the 
direction pointed out by the scout, before he found himself pursued by the 
very animal of which he was in search. Repenting the indiscretion which had 
placed him in this predicament, prudence dictated the propriety of enlarging 
the distance between them ; and, putting spurs to his horse, he galloped at 
its utmost speed, and making a detour over the ground, soon got through the 
heavy jungle and rejoined the elephant, on whose back the rash adventurer 
w^s but too happy to regain a safe footing. Having, at considerable risk to 
himself, obtained information of a very interesting nature, the head of the 
elephant was turned in the direction which the lion had taken, and the party 
moved forward. The fates were propitious, affording sport which might be 
triumphantly adduced, in some future argument, touching the great superiority 
of th^ jiop hunt over that of the tiger. Almost before they could venture to 
upon bis footsteps, their courageous foe was , perceived advancing 
boldly td^ards them. When the noble animal had approached within twenty 
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yards of the elephant, which stood the charge .remi^rkably well, each man fired, 
every ball, according to subsequent examiiiatton^UdLing e^ct. Had the con* 
tents of the barrels been perfectly innoxious, they could not have been received 
with more indifference ; not a single moment did the lion pause in his career, 
and advancing, if possible, with greater determination than before, he gave a 
spring, and fastened on the trunk and face of the elephant. The mahout was 
fortunately a courageous fellow, accustomed to similar encounters. Giving 
utterance to a few of the choicest anatheinata, in which the Indian vernacular 
is so rich, he began to hammer away at his assailant’s head with the ankooscy the 
iron crook employed by him to guide the colossal animal under his charge. 
The lion, not altogether relishing this kind of discipline, let go his hold, dropped 
on the ground, and sprung on the hind-quarters of the elephant, and in so 
doing nearly dragged one of the sportsmen over. While engaged in this close 
conflict, the occupants of the howdah were not idle; a gun was hastily re- 
loaded, and discharged, muzzle up, into the body of the lion, wdio immediately 
fell from the elephant, which, feeling itself free, made off at a round pace. 
As soon as the terrified creature could be brought to a halt, Mr. W. determined, 
to dismount, and go in search of the valiant foe on foot. Finding all attempts 
at dissuasion fruitless, his two companions generously resolved to accompany 
him, and accordingly all three alighted, and on reaching the field of battle, 
found the lion on his legs again, facing them with a bold front, but, evidently, 
as they thought, the worse for the balls which had been lodged in his body. 
Each man advanced steadily till within a few paces of the animal, when Capt. D. 
fired off both his barrels. At this renewal of hostilities, the lion, instead of. 
attacking his first assailant, dashed at once on Mr. W., who discharged his 
right-hand barrel, but had not time to pull the trigger of the left. Raising 
himself on his hind legs, in a rampant attitude, the enraged beast sprang right 
upon the adversary whom he had singled out. At this, the third individual of 
the party lost all presence of mind; he had borne up manfully until now, but 
. his nerves could bear no more ; so turning round, he flung himself on bis face 
in the thickest bush he could find, and lay there as still as n mouse. Nothing 
daunted, Mr. W. entered at once into a personal conte.st with his powerful 
antagonist, employing the gun in his defence, which |)rovcd of essential service, 
although at length the lion’s strength prevailed, and he got the luckle.ss sports- 
man fairly under him. At this critical moment, Cupt. 1). found that his gun 
was disabled ; after several ineffectual efforts to discharge it, he was obliged to 
make his way out of the jungle to procure assistance. The* lion, during the 
whole of this time, as if content with having obtained the victory, did not offer 
to molest his vanquished foe : in other words, to his greatness he added 
clemency. Night was now approaching, the sun had disappeared, and the 
transitory twilight of an Indian evening had flung its veil over the scene. 
Capt. D., stimulated by the imminent danger of his friend, exerted himself very 
strenuously in the restoration of his gun to a serviceable condition, and having 
succeeded, he returned as quickly as possible, stealing cautiously through the 
brushwood as he drew near the eventful spot. Tremblingly alive to the appre- 
hensions suggested by the fearful situation of his companions, the cheering 
words uttered in an audible whisper, ‘‘ A little more to the right. Dal,” restored, 
all fiis self-possession. In another instant. Captain D. perceived the lion 
standing close beside the prostrate body, which he had watched so sedulously. 
Creeping a foot or two nearer, he once more took a deliberate aim, and firing 
at the gallant beast, it fell instantly dead on the ground. Mr. W., bmng unin- 
sured, was able to ride home to the tents, to receive the warm congratulations 
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of his brother officWs upon his providential escape. On opening the body of 
the lion, no fewer than nine bails were found lodged in different directions, the 
last shot alone piercing a vital part, though in all probability a more lingering 
death would have ensued from the preceding wounds. 

The tenacity of life, displayed in the foregoing instances by the tiger and the 
lion, is also shared by the wild boar, whose strength and ferocity renders it an 
enemy nearly as deadly. The danger attending an encounter with one of these 
savage animals, and the necessity of being quite assured that the vital spark is 
extinct, before a too close approach, may be gathered from the following detail 
of a single combat between a sportsman and a wild hog. A party left Calcutta 
in a boat, on a December morning, for the purpose of shooting wild ducks. 
They proceeded down the Hooghly, and the tide being against them during 
the early part of the day, their progress was slow. On the second morning, in- 
stead of striving against the current, two of the party determined to land on 
the low marshy bank of the river, to beat the cover for snipes ; one of the 
gentlemen, however, soon got tired and returned back to the boat, and the 
other, while pursuing the sport, espied a green pigeon in a bush, which over- 
hung the long thick grass surrounding him on every side. He fired, and the 
bird dropped. 11 is single attendant ran forward to bag the game, but was 
arrested in his progress, when w’ithin a few yards of the tree, by perceiving that 
he had been anticipated by a wild boar, who, having taken up a station beneath 
its shade, was now making a slight repast upon the dead bird. The boy turned 
back, in the greatest alarm, to acquaint his master with the circumstance, who 
by this time had reloaded his gun. The report which he brought was verified 
by an audible grunt from the griz/ly brute himself, and the former charge 
being replaced by a ball, the operation was scarcely completed before the hog 
came. out from among the grass and rattans, in which he had been concealed, 
and took up a position in the narrow path, a few yards only from the place in 
which the gentleman and his servant were standing. To see and be off was 
the work of a moment with the latter. The boar grunted and foamed, but did 
not choose to become the aggressor ; so, after eyeing his new acquaintance 
for some minutes, he turned about to resume his old quarters. An oppor- 
tunity like this was deemed to be too good to be lost, so at the moment in 
which the side was fully exposed, the leaden contents of the gun were lodged 
in it, and the wounded animal tumbled over on his side, the blood flowing in a . 
copious stream from an orifice near the shoulder. Running up to the game, 
as it lay motionless upon the ground, the sportsman began to consider how he 
might best convey it to the boat, in order that the cook should, without loss 
of time, employ his skill upon the different joints. The current of his thoughts 
was, however, destined to undergo a serious change. When within five yards 
of each other, the supposed lifeless boar jumped on his legs, and charged 
furiously at his assailant. Flight, if such an alternative were contemplated, 
was out of the question, for the path being narrow, and the grass and rattans 
on either side extremely high, an escape could not be effected in that direction. 
It became necessary, therefore, to engage in a personal conflict, and seizing the 
gun by the barrel, the sportsman wielded it aloff in the air, and as the bleeding 
monster came on, dealt a blow upon the head, by which the stock was shivered, 
and the barrel forced out of the hand. The shock proved sufficient to stun 
the boar ; and now, being without any means of defence, the assailant jumped 
ove^ the body of his foe, and ran for his life. He had not proceeded more 
than fifty paces before he espied the boar a second time up, and in search of 
him. In another instant fte was giving chace, and notwithstanding the quantity 
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of bipod whic^^Ad oozed away, was coming along at a Ibarfully rapid rate, 
il^p.jbcilitate bis Aight by lightening himself of pvery incumbrance, oiir friend 
tihrew off his coat and strained every nerve to keep a-head. The exertion 
proved unavailing ; the hog gained upon him rapidly, and a few yards alone 
divided the pursuer from the pursued. Human strength had yielded to the 
efforts made in self-preservation ; the tongue, dry and fevered, clove to the 
roof of the mouth, and all hope of a successful issue to the adventure seemed 
at an end. At that moment, a small mango tree, a few paces off the path» in- 
spired the fainting man with new hope. The hog was not more than three 
yards in the rear, and, making a desperate effort to reach this place of refuge, 
he seized a branch, and was in the act of swinging himself into the tree, when 
the enemy came and caught him by the trowser. The cloth fortunately gave 
way, and though pulled down, the sportsman was enabled to biiifle his invete- 
rate assailant by jumping round and round the tree. After practising this 
manoeuvre for some time, a favourable moment having presented itself, he took 
a leap, and gained, what he considered to be a safe position, among the 
boughs. This, however, proved oiilj’ a temporary asylum ; no sooner did the 
boar comprehend the circumstances of the case, than with truly piggish per- 
severance, he resolved to have his enemy down. The tree unluckily happened 
to be a very young one, and the hog rushing at it, employing his head as the 
battering-engine, it went over into the gully or ditch beside it : the hog and 
the man, at the same time, rolling pell-mell amongst its branches. By great 
good fortune, the fortiicr gut upperiiio.st, and seized his grizzly antagonist by 
the throat. The animal struggled to free himself, hut the efforts were ineffec- 
tual, the weight of his enemy’s body, pressing heavily on the carcase, caused 
the blood to flow from the gun-shot wound, rendering tlie dying struggles 
weaker and weaker. In the course of a few minutes, a slight jerking of the 
limbs alone indicated the determination of the conquered boar to resist to the 
last, and death speedily closed the scene. The e.\crtions made by the victor 
had been so desperate, that upwards of an hour elapsed, after the destruction 
of the animal, before he could move from the bunk on which he lay panting 
from fatigue. It is probable that he would have remained much longer in a 
recumbent attitude, had not his fViei]d.s, alarmed by his absence, and the report 
of his attendant, gone out in search of him. By their assistance, he was 
enabled to rise and return to the bout, and while walking to the river, in order 
to revive his exhausted spirits, they paraded his late formidable antagonist 
before him, lashed to a bamboo, and carried by eight coolies. 

The manner in which tiger-hunting is pursued in Bengal, with battalions of 
elephants and multitudes of men, is somewhat enviously characterised by the 
Anglo-Indians of the other Presidencies as tame and inglorious, compared with 
their more daring exploits on font. The Bengallees, however, though ^'refer- 
ring to take the field with all the advantages which a splendid suwarree can 
afford, do not object «to an occasional expedition made under less favourable 
circumstances. Should an European officer, either civil or military, be within 
cally on the invasion by a tiger of a village, &c., his services are immediately 
put into requisition, or, rather, he is implored to render his assistance, and 
the; appeal is pretty certain to be successful. A young military man, halting 
&r the day on a march through a wild part of the country,* was disturbed at 
his breakfast by a deputation from the neighbouring village, who informed him 
that a tiger had made his appearance in the open day, and bad^alreadjf A^veruly . 
injured two individuals ; moreover, that, although several shots had. J^ijin fired 
at the intruder by one of their best marksmen, the bails must certmnly have 
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been bewitched, since not one of them told. In India, as in Ge|:many, bullets, 
it is said, are apt to go ** ^kew,** in consequence of the succesaJlf some polfrer- 
ful incantation. The young man, to whom nothing of the kind ever came- 
amiss, armed himself with a couple of double-barrelled guns, and hastened to 
the scene of action. Upon his arrival in the village, he found the whole com- 
munity, as it may well be imagined, in a state of the greatest excitement, and 
completely uproarious ; every body saw the tiger, or fancied they saw it, and 
were continually raising false alarms; numbers, perched in the trees, or 
mounted on the roofs of houses, pointed out this ubiquitous animal from half- 
a-dozen points at once, while streams of people rushed screaming through the 
different avenues, declaring that the tiger was at their heels. At length, the 
young man succeeded in his endeavour to discover the position which the 
monster had taken u[), espying him under a small clump of trees, which 
adorned the yard or garden belonging to a hut. The cottages of the natives 
being in general tolerably pervious to light and air, the adventurer found no 
difficulty in thrusting his gun through the matting which composed the walls, 
and succeeded in lodging a bullet in the neck of the tiger. Roaring with pain 
and anger, he sprang towards the hut, but not seeing his assailant, turned 
and made for a patch of jungle; the villagers flying like a routed army on every 
side. It now became necessary to gain some elevated place, as he was com- 
pletely concealed by the long grass and brushwood covering the aforesaid 
patch of jungle, and for that purpose the sportsman cautiously approached a 
jack tree, which grew upon a convenient spot. While in the act of climbing 
the tree, the tiger, who had caught a glimpse of his enemy, came out, and 
reduced the sportsman to the necessity of confronting him face to face. He 
had fortunately ticne to level his gun, and fire; the bullet brought him down, 
but, in the course of a few seconds, he rose again, wheeling round and round, 
in the passion and agony of the moment. The second barrel was now fired, 
and with eflect, wounding him, but still not mortally. The fury of the animal 
increased, but it was fortunately aM)lind fury, which, after wasting itself upon 
the trees, was directed to some spectators, who, being at a considerable dis- 
tance made such good use of their legs as soon to be beyond reach. Most 
fortunately, he did not make towards the principal aggressor, who, with both 
barrels discharged, would have been in an awkward predicament. With two 
balls in the neck and one in the head, he still seemed to possess undiminished 
strength ; but, perhaps desiring a cessation of hostilities, he now retreated to 
a cow-stall, whither he was followed by the officer, who, having reloaded, 
hoped to give him his quietut. While endeavouring to cut a hole through the 
bamboo-wall (if it may so be called) of this shed, the tiger rushed furiously 
against it, obliging the operator to make a rapid flight, and at length pushing 
his head and fore-paws through the fence, presented a good mark, and at the 
distanch of about eight paces received another bullet through the ear. He now 
broke down the hut, sprang out, roaring furiously, and plunging into a neigh- 
bouring garden, crouched down among some bushes. A plantain tree offering 
the best cover that could be procured, the young officer placed himself behind 
it; the tiger caught sight of his adversary, and getting up, looked at him 
growling, but fell upon receiving the last bullet, which lodged in the jaws, 
amashing the teeth. He never rose again, and, perceiving his disabled con- 
dition! the villagers crowded round with clubs, hammering away, to make 
assurance doubly sure. He was the largest tiger which the people at that 
place had ever seen, and must certainly be said to have died game; having 
received five wounds, every one of which might be supposed to be mortal. 
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Leopards are not usualljr much sought after ; they, however, sometimes 
afford good sport, and may be considered, in every sense of the word, true 
game. There is a record of one which required elephants to subdue. Riding 
out one morning, an officer was informed that a bang (the native name) had 
taken up his quarters near the houses of some ryots, and had badly wounded 
three persons. The horse’s head was of course immediately turned in the 
direction, and the proper weapons being obtained, the officer climbed the 
thatch of a large bam, whence he could command a view of the surrounding 
jungle, and obtaining a glimpse of the animal’s head, fired, and out came the 
leopard, with a roar. The second barrel unluckily would not go off, anchit 
became necessary to make a speedy descent. Loading again, the officer fol- 
lowed his game to a bamboo thicket, in which it had crouched. After some 
ineffectual attempts to procure a glimpse of him, he started up, and received 
another bullet, the marksman retreating as he came out. Though flying at his 
utmost speed, the leopard gained upon him, a roar sounded in his ear, and in 
another moment he was knocked down. No inconvenience ensued from the 
tumble, except a few inconsiderable scratches, and the damage of the wearer’s 
habiliments, from dirt and blood ; for the leopard passed on. The scratches 
he gave in his charge being, as before stated, inconsiderable, the quantity of 
blood left upon the garments proved that the animal had been severely 
wounded. The gun was knocked out of the sportsman’s hand in the fall, and 
became in consequence unserviceable, a circumstance which was not discovered 
until an awkward moment. The sportsman having mounted his horse, rode 
up to a piece of jungle, to which the leopard had retreated ; he came out in 
good style, but as the gun would not go off at the time of need, a few springs 
having brought him within five yards of his assailant, the latter was compelled 
to put his spurs into the steed, and ride for his life. The speed of the horse 
soon distanced the pursuer, who again sought the jungle^ and it was now dis- 
covered that the ball he had received had shattered his jaw, a wound which, in 
all probability, saved his opponent’s life, who would not otherwise have escaped 
with a few scratches. Having now retreated from the open country, and 
gained the depths of the jungle, it became useless to make any farther attempt 
without elephants. The whole population of the neighbourhood, interested 
in the destruction of the savage, were up in arms, and readily undertook to 
watch the jungle, and prevent his escape, while the officer returned home to 
make preparatioTis for the engagement. Having breakfasted, and ascertained 
the efficiency of his weapons, he repaired again to the jungle, where he found 
only one elephant, and that by no means staunch, since the mahout declared 
it would not face any wild beast of the kind. The representations of tho 
natives do not usually receive much attention from Europeans, and the officer, 
too impatient to be ruled, mounted the pad, there being no howdah, and 
obliged the mahout to force an entrance into the jungle. After trumpetting, 
spurning the ground, and various other indications of ill-temper, the animal 
having caught sight of its whiskered enemy, rushed at it, and in the scuffle 
that ensued, it was with some difficulty that the rider maintained his seat : 
while it was quite impossible to fire. The leopard sprang upon the elephant’s 
trunk, and wounded it with his claws ; but speedily dropped, and, rid of this 
incumbrance, the latter animal made off^ and could not he brought to the 
ch^C^e again. It became now necessary to await the arrival of better disci* 
(Aided assistants, and at length two other elephants made their appearance, to 
the great joy of the whole assembly, who received them with acclamatipns. 
Again mounting, the sportsman entered the jungle, but the elephant employed* 

'Hi' I c*. 
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in the first instance, having been imprudently admitted to assist in beating^ 
communicated its terrors to the others, and retreated en masie, and with so 
little precaution, that one, on whose back the leader of the party was mounted;; 
got into a hole, fell, and pitched his rider within a few yards of the leopards, 
luckily, at the time, in full retreat to the other end of the jungle. Again the 
elephants were brought up, and the persevering adventurer got a fair shot at 
the enemy, who was crouching at the root of a tree; he roared and made an 
attempt to charge, but was evidently in no condition to follow it up. The 
elephants, however, were of a different opinion, for they scampered off, and 
could with difficulty be brought to the rencontre again. The day wearing away 
very fast, the officer, finding the elephants so inefficient, and being certain that 
the leopard could now be easily kept at bay, persuaded the people to beat the 
cover themselves, and, dismounting, led them on. The rattling of the canes, 
and the growling of the harassed animal, struck a panic into all; but, having 
succeeded in affording their leader a view of bis prize, he fired, and rolled the 
leopard over, who, biting the earth for the last time, graced a triumph ren- 
dered glorious from the spirited nature of the resistance. 

Tigers, which have escaped from some former hunt, become exceedingly 
cunning; equalling in their stratagems the craftiness of the fox, they frequently 
double back to the place whence they were first started, and taking advantage 
of every convenient cover to hide, keeping close, and in silence, as if aware 
of the danger of betraying their proximity by a sound. When provided with 
some impenetrable haunt, they only quit it occasionally in search of prey; 
probably when game runs short, and the cattle of the cultivated plains offer 
too strong a temptation to be resisted. Some, particularly wary, scarcely stay 
for more than one meal ; while others, not having had the advantage of expe- 
rience, pleased with the readiness with which bullocks are procured, remain 
until they rouse the whole country against them. When human life has been 
sacrificed to gratify the appetite of one of these monsters, the anxiety to 
destroy the brute is generally hei^tened, partly from a justifiable spirit of 
revenge, and partly from a notion, not without some foundation, that, having 
once tasted human flesh, it is afcefw'ards preferred to any other. A tigress 
having pulled a European gentleman out of his howdah, killing him on the 
spot, and escaping herself unharmed, her death became the object of very 
strong desire upon the part of every body acquainted with the circumstance. 
Several attempts were made, which proved unsuccessful, and no tigers having 
been seen in the neighbourhood for a long time, it was concluded that the 
place was deserted. The natives, however, persisted in declaring that they 
were visited by an old tiger occasionally, which they described to be in a 
diseased condition, and also by a tigress, which, from the account they gave, 
was supposed to be the one that had killed Mr. E. Both these creatures were 
very wary, appearing seldom, and then only to kill and devour their prey, 
which, if affording a second meal, was despatched in haste. The faint hopes 
thus held out induced a party to beat the covers in search of the tigress, who 
had taken up her quarters in a forest situated in a district to the westward of 
Dacca. After two days of disappointment, a report was brought to the hun- 
ters* boats, that a bullock had been newly slain, and that the slayer was not 
far off. The mangled carcase being discovered, a view was also obtained of 
the tigress ; she evaded her pursuers in a manner which proved that she knew 
what she was obout^ and which rendered them very doubtful of ultimate suc- 
cess. Crossing the river at some distance a-bead, two shots, which were fired 
after her, fell short, and bounding up the oppo.sfte bank at two splendid 
Asfat, Jt?wrw.N.S,V’oL.23.No. 89. E 
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disappeared. No alternative remained but to dismantle the bowdah-ele« 
phants^ who could not cross the river with their cumbrous paraphernalia, swim 
them over, and .re-equip them on the other side, a necessity which occasioned 
considerable loss of time. These obstacles, however, only served to stimu- 
late the party, who were determined, if it were possible, to follow up to the 
death the savage which had dipped its fangs in human blood. After some 
beating, the hunters fell upon the track of their prey, and no veteran fox could 
shew more adroitness in eluding the pursuit. For a considerable time, she 
contrived to keep out of the range of the guns, and, at length, an almost 
hopeless attempt succeeded. She had been evidently hit by a ball, and a 
second, a long shot from a ride, also took effect. She bounded away over a 
piece of rising ground, but, feeling herself wounded, paused, and as if muster- 
ing all her remaining strength for a final cdiirt, charged down upon the line. 
Singling out the party from whom she had received the first ball, she sprang 
upon the elephant, clawing him so severely that the contortions which he made 
hurst open the door of the howdah, one of the guns went overboard, and the 
rider would have followed, had he not held on, like an old sailor in a rolling 
ship. He could do nothing to extricate his elephant, but his friends soon gave 
the assailant the coup dc grace^ and life seemed to be literally knocked out of 
her, as she fought, never yielding till, the vital spirit failing suddenly, she 
dropped down dead. The natives present declared the tigress to be the same 
animal which had killed Mr.E.; she was rather smaU, but remarkably compact* 
completely answering the description given of her; while those of the party 
who had gained considerable experience in the sport, were quite certain, by the 
atyle of her manoeuvres, that she had been hunted before. 

Some idea of the quantity of tigers still to be found in particular parts of 
Bengal may be gathered from the account of a grand btUlue^ in which twenty- 
one were killed in the course of fifteen days. The party assembled, with a 
goodly line of elephants, and no lack of guns and ammunition, and had the 
pleasure of hearing, the very day of their arrival at the hunting ground, that 
a tigress and two large cubs were to be found in a nullah close to the tents. 
The whelps were soon disposed of, though they proved nearly half-grown ; but 
the tigress gave more trouble. She was at length found in a small patch of 
jungle, which, being situated in the mid.st of an open plain, afforded many 
advantages to the sportsmen. Easily roused from her lair, the tigress got up, 
and shewed herself, and instantly, receiving a shot, came down the whole line, 
and then being desperately wounded, and in no condition to shew fight, 
bounded away to the distance of fifty yards, when her farther career being 
arrested by a mortal wound, she rolled over. It is not often that the whole of 
the scene, from the starting to the death, is thus exhibited to the lookers-on ; 
for when the grass is high and the jungle thick, few of the individuals belonging 
to a large party get more than a glimpse oi even the larger game. Shifting 
their quarters, the following day, the party came upon another tigress, which 
bad killed a cow for her evening meal ; the newly slain carcase of the quadruped 
lying beside two bleached human skeletons, which were probably the relics of 
aome former massacre. The tigress got up before one of the elephants, causing 
*SO great an alarm, that the animal swerved, and its rider missed his mark. She 

went off, and after a run of a couple of miles, doubled back, and being 
put up, dived down into the bed of a nullah, whence, on farther distur- 
jimee, she emerged with a sharp roar, attempted to charge, but falling short, 
jipiis shot in an endeavour to retreat to the nullah. After padding the. tigress, 
party returned to the place which they had beaten in the morning, and put 
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iip a large tiger, who shewed fight, seizing one of the elephants by the hind leg/ 
The hunters had got into what in America would be 8tyled‘*a pretty consi- 
derable awkward fix the ravine pr nullah, being at least twelve feet deep; 
and much overgrown by trees, it was, therefore, very difficult for the party to 
act in concert, and though they were aware, by the growling of the tiger, and 
the flight of the pad elephants, observed to be in full retreat, that sharp work 
was going on, no shots being fired, they knew not whether the tiger had not 
the best of it. At length, they heard a shot, and saw the brute making oiT ; 
two of the party who were within reach sent balls after him, which produced 
no visible effect ; they followed up, however, but only one of the caparisoned 
elephants, and that the wounded one, being on the same side of the nullah, 
could act. After being hardly pressed, the tiger charged again, and drove 
the whole squad before him. The other elephants were now directed to cross, 
those which had stood the first brunt of the battle having had enough of it, 
and swerving whenever their riders endeavoured to induce them to make an 
attempt to dislodge the enemy, now occupying a position, selected with great 
judgment, in a deep hole under the spreading roots of a rotten tree. Unac- 
quainted with the nature of the tiger’s retreat, the crossing the nullah became 
a very nervous business. On such occasions, the howdahs are inevitably 
brought upon a level with the steep banks of the ravine, thus affording a 
neighbouring tiger an opportunity of helping himself to one of the inmates. 
The difficulty, in the present instance, was so great, that it was necessary to 
send the pad elephants a-Uead, to act as pioneers, and break down some of the 
trees which impeded the passage. 

No farther assurance of the exciting nature of tlie scene of warfare can 
be needed, since, even without the addition of the tiger being at bay, or 
prowting near to take his opportunity of a seizure, the crashing and tearing 
down of the trees by the huge animals instructed to clear the path, the 
shouts of the people, and the cheers of the sportsmen, formed altogether 
a coup d*ceil of the most animating description. The passage being accom- 
plished by a staunch elephant, who never quailed nor flinched before the tawny 
monsters of the field, the tiger, now discovered to have been w'ounded by the 
previous shots, remained in its lair until its quarters were closely invaded. 
When the assailants had got within ten paces, he started out, lashing his tail 
and roaring furiously; while in the act of charging, the elephant standing firm 
as they looked at each other in the face, a ball sent him back to his old retreat 
without the power of issuing forth again. The terrific roars of the wounded 
animal, as he lay powerless on the earth, gave token, however, that life was 
not extinct; a few more balls despatched him, and he proved to beti tiger of 
the largest size, and so weighty, that there was some difficulty in securing him 
on the pad. 

On the following day, after a long march of four hours, in which no- 
thing parded or whiskered was visible, the sportsmen were beginning to feel 
the tedium of ennui, when the exhilarating cry of S/ieerJ sheer P* one of 
the native appellations for a tiger, aroused them to animation, and looking in 
the direction pointed out, two firie animals, male and female, were seen 
crossing the plain at a gallop. They appeared to be making for the forest, but 
had probably secured some provender for their next repast, and were unwilling 
to leave it too far behind, for they turned and made an attempt to resume 
their old haunt in a nullah, whence they had sprung. Being speedily obliged 
to take the field, both got up, receiving the fire from the whole line; the 
tigress, wounded, fell back, and afier another- shot, was perceived to crawl 
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along, as if dreadfully disabled. One of the party pushed his elephant up and 
gave her the final stroke, following up immediately afterwards the chase of the 
tiger. He ran for about a mile, generally keeping to the bed of the nullah, but 
affording now and then a glimpse of his body, which never failed to be saluted 
by a long shot. One of these wounded him in the fiaiik, and he lay down in 
a covert formed of long thick grass. His retreat being discovered by the 
driver of the staunch elephant before-mentioned, they soon came to close 
quarters. A shot fired in amongst the grass brought him forth, and springing 
out, he made a blow at the elephant with his paw, which would have been 
very keenly felt, had not a bullet struck him on the instant, and he fell mortally 
injured under the very tusks of the gigantic animal which he had so cou- 
rageously defied. 

In bunting through the thick covers of an Indian jungle, it is frequently 
very difficult to get upon the traces of a tiger, which may be prowling very 
near. One part}*, having gained intelligence that there were no fewer than 
three tigers in the favourite haunt of those animals, a nullah, searched for five 
hours in vain; when about to retire, impatient and disappointed, they came 
upon the carcase of a cow more than half-devoured, and the evidence thus 
given was confirmed soon afterwards by the signs of terror manifested by a 
herd of deer, which, quietly feeding at some distance, now scampered off in 
all directions. By the assistance of these tokens, and the trumpetting of the 
elephants, they soon got upon the traces, and followed fast and far, leaving a 
pad elephant behind to give notice in the event of doubling back ; while en- 
gaged in hot pursuit, two other tigers got up, almost under the feet of the 
party ; both were killed, and the third having been turned out of the cover by 
the mahout left on the pad elephant, who, excited by the sport, ventured on 
this dangerous exploit, gave another free run, and when brought to bay, 
sprang upon one of the elephants with paws extended, hanging on for a few 
seconds, but most fortunately too much exhausted by the effort (the last per- 
mitted by expiring nature) to attack the mahout. The elephant was badly 
wounded, but the tigress dropped of!', and staggering a few paces, fell over into 
the nullah, and expired. 

News of a battue of this kind always congregates the neighbouring cultiva- 
tors together, who are not only useful in pointing out the haunts of the 
animals, but in shewing their actual locality, for by their sudden flight, and 
scattering, they direct the hunters to the very spot. On these emergencies, 
the trees afford the best places both for refuge and for look-out ; the green 
boughs are sometimes literally peopled with human forms, and on one of these 
occasiona, while in full chase of a tiger, the hunters put up three others : the 
whole number rushing about — the well-manned trees — the elephants and their 
riders — and the tigers now charging, now retreating, and, finally rolling over 
dead upon the ground, afforded a scene worthy of Snyders, or of our own 
Landseer. 
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MR. PASHLEY’S TRAVELS IN CRETE.* 

Upon a former occasion, we noticed in terms of warm approbation the 
narrative of a residence in Athens and Attica, by Mr. Wordsworth of 
Trinity College. Mr. Pashley’s Travels in Crete, both from the learning 
displayed in the composition of the work, and the costly, and almost 
luxurious, elegance of its appearance, would seem to claim a more extended 
examination. It must, however, be admitted, that the very depth and mi- 
nuteness of erudition, by which the present volumes are recommended to 
the perusal of the scholar, unfit them for a popular analysis. The curious 
investigations into local antiquities ; the acute and diligent determinations 
of the sites of ancient cities ; even the occasional remarks upon the state 
and prospects of the country, require the support of the “ cloud of wit- 
^lesses,** with which the author is generally prepared to support and confirm 
his observations. The subject itself is, moreover, deficient in the poetic 
interest attaching to every spot of Attic ground : — 

Where’er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muses* tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold. 

Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone : 

Age shakes Athena's power, but spares gray Marathon. 

Where JEschylus and Demosthenes once awed and kindled the souls of the 
Athenian citizens, the visitor cannot find a single volume, save in the libra- 
ries of the modern fctrciKci. Y«t still the illumination of its ihtellectunY 
sunset throws a shadow of glory over the city. Nature survives the wreck 
of genius, — olives flourish as in days of yore; Mount Hynicttus retains 
its reputation for honey : — 

Art, glory, freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

With this necessary apology for the discursiveness of our observations, we 
proceed to select a few passages of separate and individual interest ; and 
there is, perhaps, no place more calculated to awaken our curiosity than the 
famous Cretan labyrinth, connected as it is with the romantic poetiy to 
which we are indebted for so many happy hours in our youth, and which 
imparts a cl^arm to the graver reflections of manhood and of age. Like 
many other fables of greater beauty, it dissolves before the eye of the stu- 
dent. After noting the common practice of selling bishopricks at Constan- 
tinople, and the consequent union of the diocese of Cnossos with the metro- 
politan see of Gortyna, Mr. Pashley thus continues : — 

The natural caverns and excavated sepulchres, seen in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cnossos, recall to mind the well-known ancient legend respecting 
the Cretan Labyrinth, the locality of which is uniformly assigned to this city. 
It was described as a building erected by the celebrated artist, Daedalus, and 

« Travels in Crete, by Robcrt raauLKY, £sq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: Svobk, 
London, 1037. Murray, 
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debigned as a dwelling for the Minotaur. There is^ however, no sufliciant 
reason for believing that the Cretan Labyrinth ever had a more real existence 
than its fabled occupant. Much as is said in the Homeric poems of Dmdalus, 
Minos, Ariadne, and other Cretan worthies, it is in vain that we search to find 
in them any evidence of the material existence of this monument. Hesiod 
and Herodotus are equally silent on the subject of this imaginary edifice, and 
the latter author, who compares the Egyptian Labyrinth with the temples of 
Ephesus and Samos, could hardly have avoided mentioning the labyrinth of 
Crete, if there had been such a building in existence. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that I found no traces of any such monument in the neighbourhood 
of Makro-Tfikho. The forms of the mythical labyrinth, as exhibited on the 
coins of Cnossos, are naturally varied, since they present not a material edifice, 
but a work of the imagination. It may be added, that authors who understood 
the ancient myths as records of strictly historical facts, admit that the edifice 
of the labyrinth had dissolved into thin air before their time, “ and like the 
fabric of a vision, had left not a wreck behind.” Vol. I., p. S09. 

Mr. Pa.shley was more fortunate in his search after one of the most 
curious relics of antiquity — the sepulchre of Zeus. The brother of his host^ 
at the village of Arkhanes, recognized the name at once. On the following 
morning, guided by a shepherd, who had become acquainted with the tomb 
while attending his flock, the traveller began to ascend Mount Juktas. la 
an hour he reached the summit, towards the northern extremities of which 
he noticed foundations of the massive walls of a building,'" in length about 
eighty feet. The aperture within the inclosure, in early ages the probable 
passage into a cave, is now filled up, not affording sufficient space for a man 
to stand in : — 

These, then (exclaims Mr. Pashley), are the only remains of that object of 
deep religious veneration, the supposed tomb of the Father of gods and men, 
with its celebrated inscription. 1 now stand on the spot, in which Zeus was 
supposed to be at rest from all celestial and terrestrial cares, and which was so 
celebrated during many ages. The testimony of a long series of ancient and 
ecclesiastical authors, proves fully and distinctly that the tomb remained an 
object of curiosity to strangers, and of veneration to the Cretans, from an 
early period, till after the age of Constantine. A well known couplet of Calli- 
machus accuses the Cretans of being liars, because they asserted that the 
immortal Zeus had been buried in a tomb, which, as the poets say, was the 
work of their own hands. 1 know not why the religious zeal of this learned 
writer should have taken offence at the Cretan tradition that Zeus was buried 
in the land of his birth. According to other ancient legends, similar fates 
befel many of the gods. Hermes was interred at Hermopolis; Ares, in Thrace; 
Aphrodite, in Cyprus ; and the tomb of the Theban Dionysos was long shown 
at Delphi. It is evident that if Zeus was not exempted from the common lot 
of humanity, he could have no fitter resting-place than in his native island. 
And his fate was not unusual, even if we view him as the supreme ruler of 
Heaven and Earth. His father, Kronos, paid the debt of nature and was 
buried at Mount Caucasus ; Uranos had perished long before ; and according to 
the Orphic traditions, those ancient and mighty rulers of the world who pre- 
c^pd him, Phanes and Night, had also endured the common fate of gods and 
men. Still less reason shall we find for indignation at the Cretan legend, when 
, we ' remember that .^schylus ventured tp iiiuke Prometheus declare before an 
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Athenian audience^ that Zeus would ver}^ soon be hurled with disgrace from hta 
throne, as his predecessors had been. — Vol. !«, p. 

One of the most interesting employments and amusements of the classical 
traveller, in these lands consecrated to antiquity, consists in the collation (if 
the word may be applied) of modern habits and customs with those of 
ancient date. Mr. Pashley’s book shows how fully he availed himself of 
the scholar’s privilege. Slight modifications of costume had been recently 
introduced, but the Cretan peasant of the sixteenth century realised the pic- 
ture of Galen. The of shirt, and the or boots, were in 

common use. The kreticon, (the of Eupolis and Aristophanes), a 

very short cloak, falling only a little below the girdle, may still be seen. 
The very peculiar form of oaths which obtained among the early Cretans 
also prevails among their descendants; Mr. Pashley was struck by their 
variety and singularity ; a few of them he copied : one was by the bread 
which I am eating!” another, by my father’s bones !” In every instance, 
they abstain from mentioning the name of the Deity. The phrase rot g?, 
in general acceptation through Crete, is equivalent to fix rot hot; and this 
form of ellipsis would appear, from the scholiast on the Ran/e of Aristophanes, 
to have been traditionally handed down from remote ^es. From the dif* 
fcrence subsisting between the oaths of the Cretans those of the other 
Greeks, arose the legend, noticed by Mr. Pashley out of Eustathius upon 
tlie Odyssey, that Rhadamanthus had enjoined the Cretans to refrain from 
naming the Deity upon all occasions, and to swear by the goose, the dog, 
and the ram. In the domestic economy of their houses, the Cretans reflect 
the lively portrait of Aristophanes. When, after a long ride, Mr. Pashley 
reached a village called llhamne, the proestus, having small accommoda- 
tion of his own to offer, carried^iim to the house of a friend, where a few 
eggs, procured after a diligent search, olives, black barley bread, and water, 
furnished the repast. The reply of the host, in answer to the traveller’s 
inquiry after cheese, w’as characteristic : n, tx KUKXfut ^rx^ot ufMrtx ; 

t)(OfAtt rtrroriq'* The bed, consisting of a mat of rushes, saddles serving 
for pillows, together with the disagreeable companions of the night, never 
absent from a Greek cottage, recalled the vividly painted interior in the 
Plutus of the Athenian comic poet (v. 537). We give the passage in the 
translation of Henry Fielding and Mr. Young, although the admirer of 
Tom Jones will look in vain for the wit’ or genius of the novelist. Chremy- 
lus is enumerating the miseries of a small income, in reply to the assertion 
of Poverty, that all the necessaries of life would be amply supplied by her 
means, and that an universal diffusion of wealth would be productive of 
deplorable results. « With what good,” retorts Chremylus, canst thou 
supply mankind, except blisters on the legs from the public bagnio-fires, and 
the cries of half-starved children and old women ; together with an army of 
gnats, lice, and fleas, (too numerous to be mustered), which, humming round 
our heads, torment us, awaking us, saying — rise or starve / Moreover, 
instead of clothes, we shall have rags ; instead of a bed of down, we shall 
have one of rushes, full of bugs, which will awaken us out of the soundest 
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sleep ; instead oCa carpet, we shall have a rotten mat ; and instead of h 
pillow, we shall prop our heads with a stone.” 

Among the traces of ancient superstition, still prevalent in Greece, the 
feelings displayed towards the Holy Virgins of the Fountain, diifer very 
little, Mr. Pashley thinks, if at all, from those entertained for the Naiads of 
old, who impart so beautiful a charm to the picturesque mythology of the 
elder poets. The general diffusion of this belief affords an interesting 
theme for investigation, whether we linger with . 

Egeria t sweet creation of the heart, — 

Or come to our own fountain of Saint Winefrede. 

Crete is rich in fountains, and Mr. Pashley informs gs that a Panaghia 
Spelaedtessa, or Virgin of the Grotto, may now be found in every part of 
Greece, receiving honours from the Christian peasant, resembling in many 
respects those formerly paid to Pan and the Nymphs. Fountains and wells, 
when not possessed by any Virgin Saint, are sometimes, he tells us, the 
abode of a spirit called ^rctxttoit (Element), belonging to a class of 
supernatural beings, whose existence is universally believed, among the 
peasantry. This water-spirit, he adds, is of the male sex, and delights to 
entice young maidens to visit the watery palace wherein he resides. Mr. 
Pashley deduces these notions from the opinioiis oace inculcated by the 
Fathers of the Church, respecting pagan water-spirits ; and in a learned 
note he explains, with much precision, the strange dreams of Tertullian. 
The accomplished writer, however, seems to have forgotten that very beau- 
tiful passage in Theocritus, where Hylas is represented gliding like a star 
through the fountain, allured by a beautiful apparition upon the water. The 
pastoral poet has made an exquisite use of a circumstance very much in the 
taste of Spenser and his Italian masters. Mr. Pashley has also given a very 
curious and entertaining account of the kaiakhanddhes (vampires), whose 
existence and propensity to mischief are generally credited throughout the 
island. He has quoted one of the stories related of their exploits in the 
original Sfakian Greek, accompanied by an almost literal translation. The 
katakhanas of Crete is the vurvulakas or vrukolakas of the Islands of 
the Archipelago, even the rough Hydhriotes assured Mr. Pashley of the 
cruelty of the vurvulakiy who existed, they affirmed, in great numbers at 
Hydhra, until by the exertions of their bishop they were all confined in 
8antorene, where they wander about, rolling stones down the slopes 
towards the sea, as may be heard by any one who passes near, in a kaik, 
during the night.” Mr. Pashley 's remarks upon the vampires are expanded 
into a very ingenious dissertation, hardly appropriate in a book of travels, 
but enlivened with considerable learning. The supposed influence of the 
Greek Priesthood upon the vurvulaki is compared with Chaucer’s allusion 
to the decline of Fairies in England from a similar interference : 

In olden day^s of the King Artour, 

All ^va8 this land fulfilled of fiiCrie ; 

But now can no man see nor elv^s mo. 

For now the gret6 charitee and prayeres 
‘ Of limitoures, and other holy freres 
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That serdien every land, and every streme. 

As thicke as motes in the sonne-beme. 

This maketh that there ben no fatfries. 

Having traced the popular belief in vampires through Crete, Greece, 
Dalmatia, Hungary, Moravia, and our own island, during the middle ages, 
Mr. Pashlcy quotes in a note a very interesting communication from Pro- 
fessor Von Bohlen of Kocnigsberg, pointing out indications of a similar 
superstition in Sanscrit literature. Among the demoniacal beings of India, 
which the professor compares with vampires, he particularly mentions 
veialdsy evil spirits inhabiting dead bodies, and also called night-wanderers, 
flesh-eaters, blopd-drinkers, and by an euphamisra, the pure people, 
(punya Janas), in a sense resembling the propitiation of the Eumenides. 
He notices, likewise, the Rakshasasy and the Pisdehasy literally flesh- 
eaters, dwelling in the deserts, and interpreted by Sir William Jones (Laws 
of Menu. 1.37.) by blood-thirsty savages,*’ and by Delongchamps, actually 
“vampires.** Among the Hebrews, continues Mr. Bohlen, is flrsi to be 
observed the Lilith (Isaiah, xxxiv. 14), a female night-spectre, which 
prostitutes herself to men, and destroys children, resembling the Lamia and 
Stiix, which pursue little boys : 

Carpere dicuntur lactantia viscera rostris, 

Et plenum poto sanguine guttur habent. (Ovid. Fast, vi. .S6.) 

But the Aluka (of Proverbs, xxx, 15.) comes, he thinks, still nearer as 
a blood-sucking insatiable monster. The Arabic Alguly under its popular 
form of Gold, is familiar to every reader of the Arabian Nights. The 
grati/ication of the dead body by the blood of human sacrifices, is enforced 
frequently in the Greek poets ; a very affecting instance occurs in the 
Hecuba of Euripides ; Sophocles refers to it in the (Edipus, and every one 
acquainted with the Iliad remembers the offerings at the pyre of Patroclus. 
Mr. Pashley has noticed the singular mistake of Bishop Blomfield, which 
has been copied by a very learned successor (Monk in the Alcestis), in 
supposing the only libations to the dead, mentioned by Greek authors, to 
have consisted of wine, milk, honey, and water. The cruelty of the ancient 
Cretan rites is clearly established, and the traditionary legends of Talos, the 
guardian of the island, describe him making continual circuits of the country, 
consuming with fire all who approached him, and regarding their sufferings 
with an indifferent satisfaction, which is said to have occasioned the phrase 
of a sardonic smile.* We are unable to investigate this subject further ; 
but may briefly mention, in addition to the supernatural beings of Crete, 
the NeriidheSy frequenting the mountains and solitary caves along the sea- 
shore ; they are of the female sex, very beautiful, and pass their nights in 
dancing.t Mr.Pashley remarks the resemblance of the modern Nereids to those 

• — Fairy elves. 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he sees, while over^end the moon 
Sits arbitress — they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear. Par. Lost, I, 781. 

* Piuhley,. vol. 1. p. 133. I Ibid. II., p. 213. 
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The same love of music and dancing arc pointed out ^ characterising the 
Servian Vila^ and the mountain and water-spirits of northern mythology. 
Of the less imaginative superstitions of the Cretans, a singular example may 
be offered. Mr. Pashley once desired his companion, Captain IManias, to 
reach him apiece of soap, which was lying near him; he placed it at some 
distance from him, declaring that no motive could ever induce him to put it 
into his hand.* Sir John Hobhouse records a similar feeling in Albania, 
and its general prevalence in Turkey : — They think it will wash away 
love.” 

The fifteenth chapter of Mr. Pashley’s first volume is devoted principally 
to ancient and modern Cretan tumblers, dancing, and songs. Happening 
to be at Rhodhia during the carnival season, he visited a cottage with his 
attendant. Captain Manias, and tbund an assembly of about thirty men 
and women, with a few children. A rude dramatic exhibition, called the 
Spleen^ n elicited great applause. Several athletic games succeeded, 

one of which recalled to the traveller's memory the ancient Cretan tumblers, 
whose exploits are recorded in the ///ad. Two men placed themselves side 
by side, and on their hands and knees ; their backs thus formed a sort of 
table. Two others took their station near them, one of whom stood on his 
feet, supporting the other with his heels upwards. I^'escrving their relative 
position, they next rolled over their artificial table ; tlie heels thiit had been 
suspended in the air now descended to the earth, and the man who had been 
supported by his companion had to support him in turn. Several peasants 
balanced a stick, five feet long, with great skill upon the ridge of the nose, 
preserving its equilibrium in the most difficult posture. But the most inte- 
resting performance consisted of the cyclic chorus, composed of six men and 
an equal number of women, each holding the hand of his neighbour ; the 
CoiyphcBUs accompanying the dance with songs. In this pleasing display, 
Mr. Pashley traced many features of the ancient Cnossian chorus, which is 
mentioned in the great storehouse of poetry and learning : 


Evtx fiiv nttioi Kut aXfiri fioiect 

s;^ovrE$. 

//. xviii. V. 593. 

The modern Cretans call these national songs Madhinddhasy several of 
which were collected by Mr. Pashley during his sojourn in the island. The 
reader may be gratified with two specimens of a popular poetry so little 
known, and corresponding, in a certain sense, to the hyporchemy or ballad, 
of the ancient inhabitants. VVe quote the original, in justice to Mr. Pashley's 
accurate translation : — 


it mku ecyawfifiuvfi 

if9t§t MUf fa rm 
am fa s 


O thou, my much-beloved maid. 

Branch of a lofty tree, 

With thee what mind can converse hold ? 
Who can dispute with thee ? 


« Ibid. vol. It., p. 125. 
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Mr. Pashlcys 

^%yya^t /mv 

X ayio Kat^TMvrtvarOf 
ra xa>,kfi sov Siv ciS* ty»t 
ffrw »v(»yw 

E y^ 9 ¥ X9mx rx xmXXn €ou 
X fiXfix vx ra 

XXI fMI 9V8VS fit»U X’XidV 

¥x (pivyx va rx 

O mXieff xvrx ^r^xra (iynit 
vrx ^rn6n fov xgffvsi, 

XX4 rra ^xv^x rou rx fiaXix 
grxyu xat fixfiktuti. 

Ta xaXXft rou ^cv tt%' tyx 
fioufit us rx KxXuxta, 

/Aovh xro Mvkoxrorx/xa 
fA9vh m Kxxrfg /xixx 

Eixxi us fux fixxiXira'x 
X oXav rdv x«^/JbOv o^t^ust 

xav 6iXus grt^vtis r^tj -^pv^xis 

KUV hXus r^x 


Bear witness, brightly shining Moon, 

And Haghio Costandi ! 

Beauties like thine ’neath the expanso 
Of Heaven I ne’er did see. 

I heard thy beauty’s far-spread fame, 

And came its truth to prove ; 

And now my soul no more can bear 
To flee from thee, my love. 

The sun, when rising in the East, 

Sinks in thy bosom fair. 

And all his setting glories, hide. 

Beneath thy yellow hair. 

Beauties like tliine I never saw 
Here at Kalesia’s balls. 

Nor throughout Milopotamo, 

Nor within Kastro’s walls. 

Thou likest art unto a queen ; 

The world is ruled by thee ; 

Each heart thou will’st, thou dost enslave. 
And each thou will’st dost free. 


The turn of the concluding stanza has something of the ingenious tender- 
ness of Cowley and Herrick. 

The attachment to yellow hair, among the nations of the South, is well 
known. Menander alludes to the artificial dye ; Ovid gives the colour to 
Lucretia; and Virgil to Lavinia. In Italy, at the present day, a similar 
taste prevails. The following song is referred to the period of the Venetian 
empire : — 

Thou jessamin with lofty top, 

Tliou sweet Sitian rose, 

Tlie beauty of thy fairest form 
E’en distant Venice knows. 

Would that to Heaven I could rise, 

Tliat sitting down, I might. 

With both ray pen and book in hand, 

Tliy beauties all indite ! 

Thy beauties bright encliant Pashas, 

Thy eye- brows a Vezir, 

Thy body with its angel-charms, 

Enchants Karaviikyr. 

By Heaven ! I should be content 
To die, if on thy breast. 

Of beauteous marble-like expanse. 

My hand 1 once had pressed. 

Some of the little Madhinddhasy as the following, for example, might 
seem adapted for maiden lips ; but Mr. Pashley informs us that no woman 
of the island ever sings, and that the Sfakian women never dance, except 
on religious festivals, and then only with very near relations : 
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Nor will 1 take thee as my luve» 

Which thou wast not before : 

A haiiger-oni as from my ear 
The flower of golden ore. 

With another brief notice of Cretan habits we bring our Review to a 
conclusion. Mr. Pashley observed a rcsoml)Iance between the ceremonious 
politeness of the Cretans and the Afghans . — 

When a visitor goes into a house, his first exclamation is commonly the 
general and peculiarly Cretan greeting, ^tXXa. rot, et>j or rather, 
ret STJi Ti]» AvdivTiav (pronounced A^evt/^) (in which phrase alone I 
have found the old word irn preserved in the modern language). The host 
immediately replies, et^iTotn u V^vyivuet ret^y the title, of course, varying 

with the visitors ; or pronounces some other form of welcome. Mutual inqui- 
ries after health are then made, and, at length, the visitor is asked to sit down. 
While pronouncing the first greeting, the hand is usually placed on the breast, 
and the head and upper part of the body are inclined forward. The hand is 
sometimes put in the Turkish way, first to the lips, and then to the forehead, 
especially by Mohammedans, on all occasions, and by Christians when addres- 
sing a person of rank. Manias never asked a question of any person we met 
on* the road, without bestowing on him the preliminary compliment of good 
wishes, and an inquiry after his health. It seems that the peculiarity of these 
very ceremonious salutations, in the manners of the Cretans, is also found 
among the Afghans, even the poorest among whom, whenever a visitor goes in, 
hear and pronounce several complimentary phrases, in addition to the ordinary 
saldm^aleikumy and aleikum^saldmy of a Mussulman meeting.* 

They also resembled that people in the devoted earnestness with which 
each family avenged the death of any of its members ; a practice of the 
heroic ages recorded in the Iliad. Foscarini (quoted in a note by Mr. 
Pashley), referring to the Sfakians two hundred and sixty years ago, asserts 
that they never changed the black shirt put on at the loss of a relation, until 
they had avenged his death ; and that tliey also kept his bloody shirt to 
remind them of their duty. 

Our readers, especially those who have not forsaken the paths of classical 
literature, will find stores of varietl entertainment and information in these 
curious Travels. 


* Sec £lphinstojic'4 Account of the kingdom of Caubul. 
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THIC INDIAN ARMY. 

Tll£ MADllAS MILITARY FUND. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

8iu : — The authoritative language, in which your correspondent Omicron 
has clothed his opinions, is calculated to impress the general reader with the 
idea, that his statements are incontrovertible, and the result of mature con- 
sideration ; but a slight investigation will evince, they are at least as crude and 
ill-digested as the rules which he censures in such unqualified terms. Without 
pretending to defend the whole of the regulations of the Madras Military 
Fund, their effects having testified their defectibility on some points, 1 must 
dissent from most of the arguments and conclusions contained in his letter of 
the 13th March ; and more particularly from his declaration, that the sub- 
scribers are not competent to abrogate, or retrospectively or prospectively 
alter, the general rules of the society. I am willing to concede that the fun- 
damental principles cannot be changed at pleasure; and that money collected 
for a specific purpose cannot be legally diverted ftom its proper object. But 
1 contend, the subscribers are vested with legislative functions; and although 
this does not authorize their alienating the property of the fund, it empowers 
them to extend or abridge, as circumstances may render expedient, the opera- 
tion of the principles upon which it was originally instituted. The objects of 
the society are two-fold — personal benefits, derivable to the subscriber himself f 
and ultimate benefits, available to his widow and children. Now to say that 
the “primordial” rules must be retained, in all their pristine integrity, whether 
they prove in their working beneficial or injurious, is to affirm that which is at 
variance with common sense. If we once adopt this as an immutable doctrine, 
we must adhere to every original regulation, though ruin should be the inevi- 
table result. It is equivalent to asserting, the society may, and yet it may 
not, exercise the control of its own^affairs. 

Omicron has, apparently, confounded the abstract principles of the fund 
with the general regulations for carrying those principles into effect. The for- 
mer cannot, probably, be changed ; but the latter may always be modified, and 
adapted to those laws which experience suggests will best conduce to the 
ulterior advantage of the great body of the claimants. Had he delivered a 
qualified opinion, and argued, that the widows of those members who had died 
when certain regulations were in force, cannot be fairly deprived of any portion 
of their pensions, because the husband had fulfilled his part of the contract 
up to the period of his decease, there would have been at least some plausibi- 
lity in his allegation ; but broadly to endeavour to persuade us that we cannot 
make rules for our own future guidance, is taxing our credulity nither too 
heavily. The original intention was, to admit the widows and children of 
subscribers; excluding those of mixed blood, married after a certain date. 
But when the Company, who contribute so largely to the support of the fund 
(and who would have so loud a voice in the concern, if we agreed to your cor- 
respondent’s proposition, for graduating the number of votes by the amount 
paid by each individual), expressed* themselves so strongly on the subject; 
when the example of similar societies in India attested, that no very pernicious 
consequences are likely to arise from the adoption of a more liberal course of 
proceeding ; and, above all, when we reflect, that according to existing regu- 
lations, subscribing to the fund is no longer optional, but a distinct condition 
of service, and that, consequently, by retaining this restrictive clause, an 
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arbitrary controul is exercised over the feelings and inclinations of a large 
body of subscribers ; when, I say, all these facts are considered, I do not 
apprehend the mere annulment of an exception to a general rule can be truly 
deemed a contravention of the ** primordial principles of the fund, but 
merely a just and salutary extension of their sphere of operation. 

Again; Omicron, together with a severe, ill-judged, and, I will presently 
shew, undeserved attack upon the subaltern members, remarks, that a dispo- 
sition has always prevailed to reduce the pensions of widows and children, and 
not to interfere with the persQnal benefits. Now, Sir, here I join issue. 1 
deny the prevalence of any such selfish feeling ; and, in proof of my averment, 
it is only necessary to recollect, that every proposition for the rescission or 
enactment of a regulation must emanate from the Directors, amongst whom 
subalterns are seldom found. And a reference to the several items of personal 
benefit will testify, that, within the last few years, a reduction has taken place 
in every particular, whilst the annuities remain untouched. The outfit-money 
has been reduced one-half ; the house-allowance is not paid during the period 
consumed in the voyage; the passage-money has been decreased, and the 
marriage-donation doubled. But even had it been otherwise, — had the curtail- 
ment of pensions actually occurred, it would only have been acting in strict 
accordance with clause 24, sect. 7) of the Regulations ; wherein it is distinctly 
provided, that, in the event of the annual expenditure exceeding the receipts, 
*i a proportionate deduction shall take place from the annuities of the widows 
of the four first classes, from the annuities of all children, and from payments 
to all claimants above the rank of subaltern.” This was the safety-valve of 
the fund, and the Directors were guilty of a culpable inattention to the trust 
reposed in them, in failing to exert that power with which they were armed 
for general security, when they discovered the inadequacy of the receipts to 
meet the disbursements. Their line of proceeding was simple and prescribed. 
Had they availed themselves of the means within their reach, by causing the 
regulated deduction from annuities ; and then informed the army of the steps 
they had been compelled to resort to, and appealed to their feelings to preclude 
the necessity of so acting for the future, I am convinced the appeal would 
not have been made in vain. But, as it was, their conduct was a singular 
compound of daring and timidity. They applied that part of the fund which 
they had no right to dispose of, whilst they hesitated to employ a power legi- 
timately open to their assistance. They placed implicit reliance upon the 
opinion of a professional man, formed upon insufficient data, that the fund 
was insolvent — and then, having created a panic, by promulgating to the army 
the startling fact, that the society was in a state of bankruptcy— the insolvency 
amounting, I believe, to jC 250,000 — they request them to throw good money 
after bad, by attempting to support the already tottering fabric. I can readily 
believe, they were actuated by feelings of humanity; but it was sad short- 
sighted policy, whereby they risked the happiness and almost the very exist- 
ence of many, rather than trench upon the temporary comforts of a compara- 
tively few. 

Upon another point, the observations of Omicron are calculated to mislead. 
Personal benefits arc not contingent upon the mere will of the Directors, as 
his . remark implies ; they are simply vested with authority to ascertain that 
specified conditions are complied with, and in the event of the statements of 
applicants proving unsatisfactory, they can withhold the desired aid, until the 
sanction of the members generally has been obtained. 
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I might advert, to other portions of your correspondent’s dissertation, but 
I am fearful of obtruding too furmpon your indulgence. 

I uin, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. 

April 8^//, 1837. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — The observations in my last letter, on the Madras Military Fund, 
went to prove, 1 think satisfactorily, that the present annuitants, under the 
old regulations, have a perfectly valid cluiin in law for the amount of their 
annuities ; that any diminution in the ability of the fund to meet these claims, 
in consequence of the diversion of its income from the legitimate channels, by 
the abrogation of the “ exclusion clause,” cannot affect these annuitants, 
because such diversion is an illegal act, and renders the manugers of the insti- 
tution personally liable to made good any deficiency which may arise. The 
attempt to bind the annuitants not to take law-procccdings to enforce their 
just claims, I have shewn to be as abortive as it is unjustifiable ; the obligation 
which they are compelled to sign, and which is intended to be most stringent 
in its operation, being, in fact, perfectly a dead letter, and entirely at variance 
with the laws and regulations of the institution. Nothing can be more unjust- 
than to induce a man to subscribe for the purchase of an annuity (for, be it 
remembered, it is comparatively only of a recent date that the East-India 
Company made it imperative on all officers who should thereafter enter into 
their army, to subscribe to the Military Fund), and then refuse the recognition 
of the claim, unless the assignee to whom it is payable consents to forego the 
right of appeal to the laws of her country, however unjust the conduct sub- 
sequently adopted towards her may be, or how flagitious soever the mal- 
administration of that fund in whick she possesses the strongest possible 
vested interest. What would be thought of such a proceeding in any of the 
ordinary transactions of life ? — certainly, it would not induce the most favo- 
rable opinion of the intentions of the party who made such a proposition ; 
and the motive assigned for this course by the managers of the Military Fund, 
that it is to obviate the inconveniences that might arise from public litigation,” 
does not at all alter the character of the transaction, as it is evidently one of 
those reasons which are intended to coerce the will but not convince the 
judgment.” As some of the directors of the fund arc connected with mer- 
cantile affairs, what would they think if any of their debtors asked them to 
sign a bond, engaging to trust to their honour for payment of their debts, and 
binding themselves not to take law-proceedings to enforce payment, under any 
circumstances whatever ? Would they think very highly of the party making 
such a proposition ? 1 think not. Where all is straightforward and fair, there 

is no need for fear ; and, if an ill-advised person should proceed to litigation 
with the managers of this fund without just cause of complaint, the loss and 
inconvenience would fall entirely upon the complainant. The object aimed at 
by this rule, I have however already slicwn, has completely failed, as the decla- 
ration signed is perfectly invalid in law ; but for the honour and respectability 
of the fund^ the sooner this rule is dispensed with the belter. 

It is not probable that any diminution in the income of the annuitants will 
be attempted at present, because, on account of the abrogation of the “ exclu- 
sion clause/’ a considerable number of officers will pay up their additional 
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subscriptions and donations, for the purpose of entitling' their widows hnd 
children to the benefits of the fund. It is, however, certain, that the addi- 
tional sums thus paid, cannot be equal to the increased charge which will ulti- 
mately be entailed on the institution, because, the more money that is paid 
now for donations, &c., will bring a proportionate number of annuitants ulti- 
mately on the fund, and impoverish it far beyond what it is benefited by the 
present payments, as must be apparent to all who are acquainted with the rates 
of subscription. As long as the present sums continue to be paid to the 
annuitants, it is doubtful whether they have the power of bringing the aifairs 
of the fund before a judicial tribunal: but directly they are offered a less sum 
than their just claim, their plan of proceeding must be, either to reject the 
receiving such reduced sum, or to receive it under a legal protest, and then 
apply to the Court of Chiinccry for an injunction against the directors in 
India, and their agents in England, to restrain them from paying money to 
any annuitants, except conformably to sect. 3, arts. 1, 2, 3, and 4, of the 
Regulations, as they stood prior to 1836. This will bring the whole affairs of 
the institution under judicial settlement, and will, if I mistake not, shew what 
erroneous notions have been operating in the management of it. Although 
either the English or the Indian Court of Chancery could take cognizance of 
this matter, it would be best to have the case tried in England ; as the Court 
here, being previously wholly unac(|uainted with the subject, would be more 
likely to decide the case on its real merits, than could be done where local 
associations must necessarily interfere in forming a dispassionate judgment, 
notwithstanding every desire to do justice in the matter. It is, however, im- 
portant that the annuitants should not receive a reduced sum when offered to 
them ; without a formal protest, as otherwise, the fact of receiving it would be 
a tacit acknowledgment of the legality of the payment, and probably bar their 
claim in law, though it would not affect it in a court of equity. This mode of 
proceeding, though unquestionably a measure which would produce much 
misery to those who would be debarred from the receipt of their annuities, 
would, I think, be fully justified by the circumstances; for, though the suffer- 
ers belong to a class universally treated with compassion, those for whose pro- 
iection the measure is intended likewise belong to the same class, and equally 
claim protection. 

Although the rules of this institution at present amount to eighty-eight, 
which is a number sufficiently large, it might be imagined, to embrace every 
possible variety of circumstances that could occur among the subscribers' and 
annuitants; yet, notwithstanding, we find that one of the most crying objec- 
tions against the fund is, that the rights of individuals are not sufficiently 
recognized and defined. The truth of this observation has also been affirmed 
by Mr. Farren, whose opinion was long since taken professionally on the affairs 
of the fund, and the same sentiment has been responded to by most of the 
subscribers who have thought much upon the subject. It cannot, in fact, be 
otherwise; for so loosely are the regulations framed, that, if, instead of eighty- 
eight rules, the number were increased to infinity, they would still be as far 
off as ever from being an efficient code of laws, unless they were framed in a 
very different manner to those at present existing. 

Many instances, not only of loose but of most inaccurate language, might 
be pointed out in the present regulations ; giving, in some instances, if inter- 
preted agreeably to the strict grammatical construction of the passages, a 
meaning quite different from that intended. But if exception can be justly 
taken at the phraseology of the rules, there is much more to e^mplai'n of in 
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the waiter contained in them. I can scarcely suppose they have been framed 
purposely to encourage improvident and extravagant habits in the subaltern 
officers, or to destroy in them all feelings of independence ; but, without doubt, 
these are the effects of the present regulations. I attribute this result rather 
to that unfortunate perversion of judgment and mistaken view of the true 
interests of the subscribers and of the institution, which have, ever since the 
foundation of the fund, opposed its progressive improvement, and which, but 
for this, ought now, after a period of thirty years, to be established on a 
foundation of indestructible security. 

In order to prove, that the rules encourage improvident habits ; it is 
merely necessary to observe, that they authorize the payment out of the fund* 
to subscribers below the rank of field-officers, who may obtain leave of absence 
on sick certificate, of a sum of money to defray their passage home, together 
with their equipment, and an allowance during the time they remain in England, 
as well as paying their passage back again to India, provided they declare them- 
selves not worth Rs. 1,000, if a subaltern, or Rs. 1,500, if a captain. Now, 
if the fact of being in possession of about £100, debars the possessor from all 
these benefits, amounting to many times that sum ; who would be so absurd 
as to attempt an economy, which, though it might leave him in possession of 
such a sum as would exclude him from any benefit from the fund, would be too 
small to enable him to return to Europe ? For mark what would be the 
consequences of economy ;* while the possession of Rs. 1,000 excludes a subal- 
tern from receiving either passage-money or outfit ; the fact of his possessing 
any property whatever his pay, prevents him receiving the ** income 

allowance” while absent in England. No one, therefore, would attempt to 
save money, when the possession of the most paltry sum brings with it such 
accumulated misfortunes ! 

Now, this regulation must be either a good or a bad rule ; if it be good, why 
are the thoughtless and improvident to be alone benefited, to the exclusion of 
all others ? and if, on the other hand, the rule be bad, then the sooner it is 
abrogated the better ; for, at present, it stands as ^ irreconcileable contra- 
diction, and does not do much credit to the acumen of the ** collective wis- 
dom” of the subscribers.. 

As to the point, namely, that this regulation tends to destroy that 

feeling of independence which a British officer ought to possess — ^it is, I think, 
impossible for any one to retain this feeling, while he considers himself in- 
debted for all his comforts, under the exigency of ill-health, to a fund which 
atiiiti him simply because he is pennyless. Whenever an officer claims assis- 
tance from the fund, under the circumstances already stated, the amount he 
receives very far exceeds the sum he has paid to it, because, taking the very 
longest time which it is possible for him, if alive, to remain below the rank of 
a field-officer, his payments cannot amount to any thing like the sum awarded 
to him by the fund : and this assistance is frequently given when the party 
benefited has paid only a very inconsiderable sum towards the fund. Now the 
claim for assistance by a subscriber to the fund, does not appear to be similar 
to the demand on an assurance office, when the contingency assured against 
has arisen, which then becomes legally due, whether one year or twenty years 
premium has been paid. Were it thus, there could be no possible objection 
urged against it \ but, on the contrary, the assistance afforded to a subscriber 
to ^e fund rests entirely on the evidence of his necessitous circumstances* 
and the directors do not award him, be it remembered, a benefit which he has 
purchased at a fair price,, but they simply grant him assistance because he is 
*/o«rw.N.S.V’oL.23. No.89- G 
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sick and necessitous in the hope that he will ultimately be able to repay, by 
his future subscriptions, the present amount advanced to him. I think 1 do 
iiot err, then, in saying that this is destructive of those feelings of indepen- 
dence which a British officer ought to bold, and that it is only long*continued 
habit, and the effect of examples, which have led to its being considered in 
any other light. 

The benefits which are derived from the fund by widows and children, are 
of a totally opposite character to those we have considered above. Here the 
benefit is fairly purchased as an annuity on a survivorship, and the most scru- 
pulous may receive it without hesitation, not as a matter of favour or kind- 
ness, but as their just and legal right. But even here, the same erroneous 
principles are discoverable, which are so visible in other parts of the regula- 
tions ; for the annuity and the sum paid for it do not bear anything like a 
fair proportion through all the different grades. In fact, so numerous and 
glaring are the errors in every part of the regulations, that nothing but a 
thorough and radical reformation can ever ensure permanence and stability to 
the institution. The prosperous state of the assurance offices, in this country, 
shews what such institutions are capable of becoming when properly managed ; 
and none, I unhesitatingly assert, w'ould possess greater advantages than the 
Military Fund, were not those advantages entirely neutralized by injudicious 
rules and worse management. 

I am, Sir, 

Yoiir’s obediently, 

Omickon. 

London, \Zth April, 1837 * 


THE BENGALEE LANGUAGE. 

The Bengalee is a very ancient language ; if it be derived from the Sungskrit, 
—of which there are many doubts — it is the eldest daughter of this venerable 
philological parent. It has fixed rules of syntax and construction ; it has 
poems which for harmony of versification, for strength and beauty of expres- 
sion, and for all those qualities, in short, which make the poetry of words res- 
pond to the poetry of the heart and feelings, will not suffer much by compari- 
son. Its prose is often concise, clear and nervous; and there are specimens of 
writing in it, which strongly remind the reader of the condensed energy of 
Tacitus. It is one and indivisible ; it has no younger sister to divide public 
attention, as the Oordoo does wiih the Hindee; it is the same language, 
written by all who can write, — from Sylhet to Midnapore, and from the bor- 
ders of Behar to the Teek-naf. It is moreover a very accommodating language ; 
while it rigidly retains the forms and the spirit of the Sungskrit, the first 
foreign language which, in our humble opinion, was engrafted on the original 
stock, it receives and domesticates words of foreign origin, from the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Malay, the Portuguese, and the English. Such are its virtues, 
such its claims. It is the most advanced of all the languages of this Presi- 
dency for the incorporation of European science, and for the diffusion of it 
through the great mass of the population. Ordinary diligence and moderate 
encouragement would be sufficient in a dozen years, and even in less time, to 
enrich it with as much of the knowledge of the civilized world, as the people 
have leisure, or opportunity, or inclination to acquire.* 

... . * From the FWewd nfhidin, Dec. 1st. 
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SHADOWS.* 

Lost ill Inflnitude* nay atuindife 
.Seims but a sparkle of the smallest star 
Anii<lst the scintillations of ten thousand 
Twinkling Incessantly } no ray reluming 
To shine a seirond niotnent* where it shone 
Once, and no more for ever ; so I pass. 

The world grows darker, lonelier, and nnore silent, 

As I go down into the vale of years ; 

For the grave’s shatiows lengthen in advance. 

And the grave’s loneliness appals my spirit. 

And the grave's silence sinks into my heart. 

Till I forget existence in the thought 
Of non-existence, buried for a while 
In the still sepulchre of my own mind. 

Itself imperishable. 7’he Pgiiean Xtkmd. 

IIow beautiful our youthful hours, 

“When Pleasure with the dew of flowers 
Bathes the enamoured dreamer's eyes, 

And bright Romance around her throws 
The light and odour of the rose. 

And bids her wat’r^^ palace rise 
With domes that flash a thousand dyes. 

Hanging amid the perfumed air; 

And through the glittering Portals, fair 
The verdant forest aisles unwind 
The luxury of sweet repose. 

And Beauty’s face makes sunshine there ! 

Then Memory’s wand of magic flings 
The shadows of all lovely things 
Upon the Fountains of the Mind. 

W rapt in the mist of sleep, we see 
A shadow ’neath a moonlit tree ; 

Our £dcn-Mother bending o’er 
The slumbering Father of Mankind. 

Or wafted upon Zephyr’s plume, 

(Where rested Psyche’s cheek of bloom) 

Deep in a Grecian valley laid, 

Wc mark, amid the myrtle shade. 

With floral pomp, and jocund lay. 

The Sylvan Huntress wind her way 
The glimmering paths along; 

While, lengthening out before the eye. 

Upon the grass their shadows lie. 

Or down by Alpheus’ banks we spy. 

Scattering the moonshine with his little feet. 

The daring Wanderer of the sky. 

Whom fierce Apollo would have joyed to meet.f 
Oh ! beautiful in youthful hours. 

To drink Hope’s precious wine of flowers ! 

♦ In the following lines, I have endeavoured to embody a few of the vague and 
shadowy impressions which float over the poetical mind in the delicious dreaminess 
of youth ; when all we read and all we see takes its -hue from the sunshine of the 
bosom. 

t I allude to Homer's Hymn to Mercury, which Mr. H, N. Coleridge justly pro- 
nounces one of the most diverting poems in Greek litemture. It has been admirably 

translated 
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Shadows of all lovely things 
Upon our jkpcy glance, like wings 
Of Orient butterfly, or bird. 

Or sunny blossoms softly stirred. 

The Naiad at her fountain sitting. 

Wild flowers in a chaplet knitting 
For the white brow of earthly lover ; 

The dark leaves of the plane above her. 

By the ambrosial Zephyr fanned ; 

Her lustrous cheek, her busy hand— 

All on the liquid mirror play. 

Shadows of each lovely thing ; 

Sister, sister garlanding ; 

Gallies on the ocean riding; 

Swans in their white beauty gliding ; 

Castles, wont, in days of yore, 

Through their echoing gates to pour 
Neighing steed, and bia2ing car. 

And glittering knights with sword and spear, 

An<i shield of Horror, voice of Fear — 

The thunderbolts of war. 

Pleasant to watch the shadows creep 
Over the flowry beds, like sleep. 

Weighing their golden eyelids down ; 

Pleasant to see the shadows fall 
From ivied fence, or mossy wall. 

Or gray church-tower, or aged tree 
Spreading its cooling branches o’er 
The rustic’s home ; beside his door 
Joyful he sits, and on his knee. 

And round his neck — sweet rivalry ! — 

With eager foot, and noisy glee. 

Cluster his little family. 

Come like shadows ; so depart ! 

The history of the human heart 

translated by Shelley, whose flexible and plastic language assumed, with inimitable 
ease, every form of ancient fancy. Tlie lines particularly referred to describe Mercury’s 
conduct when, after stealing the fifty cows belonging to Apollo^ he turns them into a 
meadow near the Alpheus to feed. The passage in the original begins : 

llmvu^tas »etXo¥ Si (pws s«reXa/«fri 'SiXnvfis* 

All night he worked in the serene moonshine) 

But when the light of day was spread abroad. 

He sought his natal mountain-peaks divine. 

On his long wandering, neither man nor god 
Had met him dnce he killed Apollo’s kine. 

Nor had a house-dog tnrked uwn bis road; 

Now he obliquely through the Keyhole pass^. 

Like a thin mist, m an autumnal blast. 

Rteht through the temple of the spadous cave 
He went witti sdft light feet— as if his tread 
Fell not on cvth— no souifd their felling gave ; 

Then to his cradle he crept quick, and spread 
The swaddliogdothes about him, and toe knave 
Lay playing with the covering of his bed, 

W»h hia right hand about his knees— the left 
Held hie bdov^ lyre. 


Shadt^. 

Proclaims the mournful legend true ; 

How soon in Pleasure’s Bower the dew 
Before the withering blast is dried. 

And like to music’s dying close. 

Or fainting blush of early rose. 

Her watery palace melts away 
Beneath the burning heat of day. 

What shadows then remain behind 
Upon the Fountains of the Mind ! 

Thrice the summer flower has died. 

And thrice the nightingale has sigh’d. 

Dear poet of the leafy trees ! 

And thrice the autumn wind has shaken 
The yellow leaf and sere ; 

And thrice hath winter ploughed the seas. 

Since time, the subtle thief, has taken 
My three-and-twentieth year !* 

Now seldom o’er my pillow shine 
Voluptuous rays of eyes divine. 

From Attic haunt, or balmy clime. 

Where Latin Muses drank the chime 
Of Petrarch’s lute, or Tasso’s lyre. 

Or saw the Mantuan’s wing of fire 
To the Olympian homes aspire ! 

Shadows of earth’s loveliest things ! 

Swiftly, upon the silver wings 
Of Youth’s May-Morning, ye have flown ; 

With many a fond, entrancing tone, 

And many an eye mo^e black than night. 

And many a face of orient light ; 

And many a voice which seemed to be 
The living soul of melody. 

But beams from tenderer eyes are shed 
Upon my pillow ; round my bed 
A holier Band their watches keep. 

When folded in the arms of sleep. 

Beneath the Wings of Heaven I lie. 

And muse upon a dearer Book,f 
And listen to a softer Brook, f 
Than ever kindled minstrel’s eye. 

Of flowed from sacred Castaly. 

Shadows of earth’s loveliest things ! 

I care not for your purple wings ; 

Vanish ! only leave behind. 

Upon the Fountains of the Mind, 

Peace with her celestial smile 
The aching bosom to beguile ; 

And meek Religion’s features fair, 

To gild the darkness of despair 1 

♦ See Milton’s Sonnet. t The Bible. | Sion’s 
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CONJECTUttES ON THE MARCH OF ALEXANDER. 

By M. Court, in the Service of Runjeet Singh. 

According to Plutarch, the first country through which Alexander passed oir 
leaving Hyrcania, was Parthia. I shall therefore set out from this province^ 
which is supposed to be the modern Khorasan ; and what confirms us in this 
supposition is, that to the south of Parthia was situated Tabiana, now Thabas, 
which town is to be found in this direction between two deserts. Another 
incontestable proof is, that the province of Margiana, which was contiguous to 
Parthia, is to be found situated in the country of Meimane, watered by the 
modern Murg-ab, called Margus by the ancients. 

Barbie du Bocage fixes the capital of the Parthian empire at Nicepborium, 
or Nishapbr. But 1 must here notice that the town of Tun may very probably 
be Parthonisa, of which he makes mention ; and if this be the case, the tombs 
which are here to be* found are those of the kings of Parthia. 

It was in this province that the traitor Bessus seized the person of Darius, 
whom he subsequent!}' assassinated. History does not record the spot where 
the assassination took place. From the statement of Plutarch, it appears 
Alexander sojourned for some time in Parthia. After he left this province, his 
march became exceedingly irregular and confused, and we find no historical 
elucidation of it. Some historians say that he returned to Hyrcania ; Plu- 
tarch is amongst those who give us this statement ; others, however, relate 
that he marched into Baccriana. Renncl, the geographer, is of opinion, that 
on leaving the western provinces of the Caspian Sea, he passed through Aria 
and Zarangaei, to make the conquest of Arachosia, and that from thence he 
proceeded to direct his attack upon the Bactrians. I am led to be of this 
opinion ; and what most strongly induces me to adopt it, is the death of 
Philotas, which was very much anterior to the murder of Clitus ; and it is well 
known that the former perished in Zarangaei, and the latter in Sogdiana. 
Alexander on leaving Parthia passed through Aria, which is watered by the 
modem Arius, anciently called the Heriroud, and which passed by Herat. He 
here built a town, which I imagine must be that called Obeb, situated ten far- 
sangs to the east of Herat : however, this latter town was built by Alexander, 
according to the reports of its inhabitants; but some geographers refute their 
satement by giving as their opinion, that Herat is not the Aria of the ancients. 
Barbie du Bocage says, that Artaevana, otherwise called Aria, was the capital 
of the province of this name. In regard to this, I must notice that, in my 
travels from Ispahan to Yezd, I found the town of Ardecon, in its vicinity, in 
the same route, the equally ancient town of Akda, and quite close to this again 
was another called Beni-bit. Now these three towns bear in their names the 
strongest resemblance to those called Aria, Artaevana, and Bitaxia, that Barbie 
of Bocage fixes in Aria Proper. This country, of which I have just spoken*, is 
situated between Ardistan and the province of Yezd, and is no other than the 
IsatGDchm the Greeks, where the worship of fire and the institu- 

tions of the Magi were established. 1 must, moreover, notice that at the dis- 
tance of two days* journey southward of the town of Tfin, we enter the terri- 
tory of Bucharia, and here meet with ruins, which may be attributed to the 
ancient Persians ; but I must observe, that neither in this canton or in those 
of the thre'e above-mentioned towns, is any river bearing the name of Arius to 
be found. 

From Aria, Alexander marched into Zarangsei, now called Sigistan, but a 
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vestige of its ancient name remains in that of the actual capital called Zarang, 
which is no other than the town of Propthasia, where Alexander put Philotas 
to death. 

ThLs town was situated at a short distance from the Etymander^ now called 
the Hind-mind, which river empties itself into the lake Zere, otherwise called 
N^ibendam, knoy^n by the ancients under the name of the lake Arian. This 
river receives in its course that which flows from the territory of Farrah, and 
which is no other than the Pharmacotis of the Greeks, for there is not a doubt 
that Farrah was the ancient Phra, the country of the famous Rustam of Persia. 

From thence he went into Arachosia, a province watered by the river Arac- 
liotus, which emptied itself into the lake Areiana, and which is the same as the 
Aracand-ab, which has its source in the canton of Navor, and which subse- 
<]uently flows through the territory of Candahar, and from thence falls into the 
Hind-mind four farsangs below Gerishk. The town which was situated on 
this river, said to be built by Semiramis, ought to be found amongst the ruins 
of Candahar, or more probably it is the ruins of that town which are visible 
upon the river Arcassan, four farsangs below Candahar, upon the road to 
Shikarpur. Two equally ancient towns are those of Kskarganj, and of Sher- 
safa, the ruins of which may be seen upon the road which leads to Ghazni. 
As to the Alcxandropolis of Arrokhaje, it undoubtedly is old Candahar. 
Nicsea appears to me to be Ghazni. 

The Macedonian conqueror must necessarily have passed through Candahar, 
as the several roads branch off from this town which lead to India, through 
Cabfll, Ghazni, and Shikarpur ; and moreover all the extent of country to the 
south of Arachosia, is nothing but one desert of moving sands, which occupy a 
distance of forty farsangs, stretching over as far as the country of Neskhi and 
Karan, which form a part of Baluchistcn. 

To the north of Arachosia we find the country of the Paropamisaei, separated 
from Bactriana by a high chain of mountains, to which the name of Caucasus 
was given by the companions of Alexander, out of compliment to this prince, 
who wished to traverse them. Here they found a cavern, that they trans- 
formed into the cave of Prometheus. I have been assured that a similar 
cavern docs exist in the environs of Candahar, at the spot called Khar-Jerashid- 
jan. The mountainous part of the country of Paropamissei is now inhabited 
by Hazares, amongst whom exist a tribe of tlic Bactiaris, who doubtless are 
a descent from the intrepid Bactrians who offered such a valorous re.sistance 
to Alexander, and who repulsed him several times before they were made 
to surrender. I presume that the conqueror penetrated into this country, 
either by re-ascending the valley watered by the Aracand-ab, or by passing 
through the defiles of the chain of Gulkau, near Ghazni, where we may 
remark some dykes built here by Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi. In this pas- 
sage he had to penetrate through heavy falls of snow, before he could reach 
Bactria, the capital of Bactriana, which they say must have been the same as 
Balkh. This country, according to Barbie du Bocage, extended to the south 
of the Oxus, a large river, which stretched ns far as the Paropamisus. It com- 
prises Bactriana, properly so called, and the country of Margiana, of which 
I have already spoken. 

Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, was king of the whole of this country. 

It was at Bactria that Alexander condemned Bessus to have his nose and 
ears mutilated. Callisthencs was arrested at the place called Cafiata. Plu- 
tarch relates, that Alexander was on the banks or confines of the Oxus when 
he first meditated the conquest of India. The route, which he pursued is, I 
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imapne, the one now adopted hy the caravana which paMi from Balhh to 
Chbul, and which appears to be the only passable road tlicoii^ which this 
mountainous country can be traversed. This road passes through the terri* 
tory of Bamiana^ a very ancient town, not far from which are to be found the 
prodigious ruins named Gulgula. Six kos further, we meet with others that 
are attributed to Zohak Shah ; and at the place called Siggan, there are the re- 
mains of a fortress, the building of which the inhabitants attribute to Alexander. 
If this tradition be well founded, there is not a doubt that it must have been 
in this spot that Alexander built the town in the country of the Paropamismi, 
and from whence he proceeded to Cophenes. 

This starting point is a stumbling-stone for geographers, inasmuch as none of 
them have been able to determine its exact position. For, proceeding in their 
narration from thence, some state that he marched to Cow, which they mistake 
for Cophenes ; and had he done so, he must have quitted the Paropamisaei, 
gone through the defiles of Ghazni, and have precipitated himself from thence 
to the cantons of Gerdiz and Lougird ; then crossing the country of the Ban- 
gishs he would have proceeded to Peucclaotis by the route of Kobat. In this 
case, Borikrajan must be Arlg<cum, of which we find mention made in history. 
But I would observe, that along this route no such important river as the 
Cophenes is to be found ; and then again how improbable it appears that 
Alexander, who had such an immense tract of land to explore, would have 
ordered his generals Hephaestion and Perdiccas to conduct a division through 
a tract so distant as that through Peucelaotis ! It is then inore probable that 
he must have taken the road to Cabul, and from thence dismissed his generals, 
with orders to proceed in their route to Jelalabad, and he hioiseif pursued that 
which led to Lagman, and which answers the historical description, being very 
rugged and mountainous, but still such as to allow the cavalry to penetrate 
throiigh it. From thence he could give assistance to that division of his army 
which were detached towards Peucelaotis. 

Whilst pursuing this train of supposition, I cannot help observing that the 
Macedonian conqueror must of necessity have passed through Cabiil ; for its 
geographical position is so brilliant, so advantageous, that it is a military posi- 
tion which we cannot but suppose that he noticed, and therefore traversed it. 

It is then only the more unaccountable, that to this day no geographer has 
been able to ascertain the ancient name of this town, the foundation of which 
the inhabitants attribute to Keikobad. From the fertility and luxuriance of 
this territory, I am led to think that it roust be the same as Cabura or Ortos- 
penum, of which Barbi4 du Bocage speaks, describing it as ** a town situated 
upon the route which led from the Alexandria of the Areians to India, and 
which was uot very far from the Paropamisan Alexandria.” 

Kennel’s opinion appears to be erroneous when he says, that the Cow-mul of 
. Baber Shah is the same as the Cophenes, the principal branches of which, he 
adds,- are rivers flowing from the Ghazni and Guerdiz ; for the river Ghazni, 
according to the account given by its neighbouring inhabitants, empties itself 
into a lake which is situated at the south of Moukkor, in the canton of 
Zerroele. As to the branch called the Guerdiz, it is no other than a narrow 
stream, and can scarcely be denominated a river. On the other band, he 
adds, that the river of Co|)henes was defined as the eastern boundary of the 
province of Paropamiaua, of which Alexandria was the capital. I must observe, 
that from the direction the Cow takes in its course, it goes too far southward 
of the Paropamisus to form its eastern boundary ; what he says there seeitts to 
have a more just reference to the province of Arachoski. 
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1 am very tcmocions, then, of iny opinion, that the Cophenes must be the 
same as the river of Cabul. • This river has its source in the country of the 
Hazards, betwixt Bamian and Cabul; it has its fall in the mountains of 
Meidan, through which runs the road which leads from Cabul to Balkh ; from 
thence it traverses Cabul, and receives below this town the river of Sheikabad, 
which also takes its source from the Hazares; a little lower still it is enlarged 
by its junction with the Panje-shir; this takes place at the spot called Teng- 
carum. From thence it proceeds in its course through a mountainous part of 
the country, and empties itself in the western extremity of the valley of Lag- 
roan, where it receives the waters of the Alunikhar, which flow downwards 
from that territory. We follow it from thence into the valley of Jelalabad, 
where it is enlarged by its junction with the Surkh-ab, which rises in Peivar ; 
and then again it receives the Khondr, which flows through Kaferistan. In 
leaving this deep valley, it passes anew through the mountains of Dekha, and 
empties itself at Micheui, in the province of Pesliawar ; and when passing a 
short distance from Ashnagar, it receives below that town the Jind, which 
flows from the country of Buajor, then passes by Nouchareh, Akhora, and 
Jengir, and from thence finally empties itself into the Indus; and here we lose 
it, about half a league below the fortress of Attok. From Cabul to Jelalabad 
it is known by the name of the river Cabul, in the Moumends by that of 
Khameh, at Peshawar they give it the name of Nagouman, and below that it is 
called Landeh, by the Kattuks and Yusufzics. From its source to Ashnagnr 
it abounds in rapids, which make it cpiite iinnavigable in the rainy season, and 
more particularly so during the heavy fails of snow, which swell it out to a 
prodigious breadth. I have above concluded that Alexander took the route to 
Lagman, after having ordered his generals to go to Peiicelaotis. 

The Aspii and the ThyraM that he attacked, appear to me to be the Buzbins 
and the Touris, who inhabit the mountainous part of the country which se- 
parates the valleys of Lagman and of Jelalabad from the territory of Cabul. 
As to the town of Arigaeuni, which was^ound beyond these mountains, it may 
be Alichung, a very ancient town situated in the valley of Lagman. That of 
Tigucri, which is here to he observed near the rivers of Meitarlam, is also of 
a very ancient date. The two rivers of Choe and of Evaspla, that he must 
have crossed in order to arrive, must in all probability be the Penj-shir and 
Alumkhar. 

The valley of Lagman, as also that of Jelalabad, were formerly inhabited by 
an idolatrous people, who were driven, after the first conquests of the Maho- 
medans, beyond the chain of Hindu>kou, the Emodus of the ancients. They 
are now known under the names Siaposh or Kuferis, and the country that 
they inhabit is just below that of Kaferistan. These nations declare that they 
are descendants of the Ghoris, which name resembles greatly that of Gurasi, of 
which notice is taken in history. 

■At Jelalabad, ruins of a considerable extent are to be found: their origin^ is 
not, however, known. It is the same with those that may be ob.4erved three 
stages further off^ near the defile of the Kbeibers, and which are called Pish- 
boiilak. These last are situated on the northern range of the chain of 
Sefidkob, and not far from thence is the village of Azarno, which one meets 
in the road from Jelalabad to Peshkwar. In these ruins are to be found some 
medals exactly like those of Manikyala; aud.froui this 1 am led to believe 
that these towns must be of equal antiquity. It remains now to discover what 
were the names by which they were then called. The Muniinds appear now 
to occupy the country of the Assuceni, against whom Alexander marched, 
AsiatJourn. N.S. VoL.23.No.t:9. H 
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after having crossed the Gurseus. This river, whic§ he crofed with great 
difficulty, appears to me to be theKhonar, a river, the stream of which is very 
rapid and full of polished stones, like the Aliimkhar : it flows from Kafcristan. 
If it be not this river, it must be that of Cabul itself, which here took the 
name of Gurmus, from the Ghorseus which inhabited the banks, or rather the 
Jinde which traverses the country of Bajru. 

From thence Alexander went into the country of fiajfir, called by us Bijore, 
This town is situated 60 kos N.N.W. of Peshawar ; is very ancient, and we 
may there find many medals like those of Manikyala. It remains to be proved 
if it is really there that we find the Bazira of the Greeks. This mountainous 
country is traversed by the river Jinde, which divides it from the canton of 
Suwlit, and which, after having emptied itself into the defiles of the Tengui, 
passes to the west of Ashnagar, throwing itself from thence into that of 
Cdbul. If Bajfir be the Bazira of the Greeks, it is in this country that we 
must search for the famous mountain of Aornus, the seizure of which was one 
of Alexander’s most brilliant exploits. 

From this country Alexander passed towards the Indus, and took possession 
of the town and fortress of Peucelaotis, which Hephscstion and Perdiccas had 
been besieging for upwards of a month. 

Several geographers think that this province is the same as that of Peshawar. 
In this case, the Malamantus, upon which Pcucela was built, is no other than 
the river Barreh, which flows downwards from the Kheiber mountains, and 
which loses itself in that of Cabul. Rcnnel, led into error by Forster, sup- 
poses that Pakkheri, which he calls Pukkholi, was the Peucelaotis of the 
Greeks. This last town was found at the west of the Indus, whilst Pakkheri 
was at the east of this stream, and at a considerable distance from it, and 
moreover in a mountainous country, where the Indus has never been able to 
change its course. Besides, Peucelaotis was contiguous to Bazira, a town that 
they suppose must have been Bajur. 

From Peucelaotis Alexander returned on his steps, directing his march to- 
wards the north-west, in order to invest Aornus. After the capture of this 
rock, he made a second expedition into the country of the Assaceni, between 
Bazira and Peucelaotis. 

Ashnagar, which several geographers mistake for Massaga, the capital of 
the AsSaceni, appears to me to be the town of Nysa. Its vicinity to Copheiies, 
and above all, what Plutarch states that Alexander said to the Macedonians, 
who hesitated and seemed to fear encountering so deep a river, all corroborate 
my conjecture. I must, besides, observe, that three kos below this town, and 
on the borders of the Cabul, is the village of Nysetta, where there are some 
vestiges to be found. All the suburbs of Ashnagar are scattered over with 
vast ruins, of none of which we know the origin, and where we find some very 
ancient medals. The actual fortress of Ashnagar overlooks this territory. 

In starting from thence to the Indus, we meet no other river, with the ex- 
ception of a small stream which flows from the Babuzies, and which passes 
between the Hotti and the Kapourdigarhi to throw itself from thence into the 
river Cabul, below the Nouchareh. 

At six kos to the N.£* of Ashnagar, is the mountain of Bchhi, isolated upon 
a vast plain, and upon which may be remarked the ruins of a very vast town, 
which seems to be of most ancient date, and which, according to the reports 
of its present inhabitants, was the residence of the ancient kings of that 
country. Specimens of bas-reliefs may there be found ; also the remains of 
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an aqueduct, ^ which Whence the waters of Ashnagar were carried to the 
town. At eight kos to the north of Behhi, we see the summit of a mountain, 
situated between the canton of the Babhzies and the massive ruins of a 
fortress, which was only accessible by a path cut through the rock. 

This spot is called Pelley. At 18 kos N.£. of Ashnagar, we see, on the 
southern range of the mountain called Kohganga, the vast ruins of a town, that 
the present inhabitants say was peopled by idolaters, and which is quite close 
to the existing town of Bazar. At 15 kos to the east of Ashnagar, is the actual 
town of Kapourdigarhi, which from its locality might well be the ancient Cas- 
patyrus, the capital of the Gandarii, which is placed by our geographers to the 
east of Assaceni, on the western bank of the river Indus. 

I have remarked, that close to this town is an inscription in characters quite 
similar to those we observe on the ancient Indian medals of Manikyala. To 
the west of this town is the territory of Hotti or Hoddi, which received its 
name from an ancient sovereign of this country, who might have been the 
Oiiiphis who surrendered himself to Alexander. 

On the western bank of the Indus, ruins may be observed at Pevur Toppi, 
Hound, and Mahamadpur. Those of Hound are all striking, and there may 
be found blocks of marble containing inscriptions traced in characters quite 
unknown to the inhabitants. 

As for the ruins of Mahamadpur, situated at the junction of the Indus and 
the river Cabul, they are, we are told, more than a thousand years of age. 
After having exhausted the above facts relative to the country of the You- 
zoufzics, I shall be led to form more than one conjecture on the true position 
of Bazira: but I have been quite perplexed by Rennel, who says that 
Alexander, after his arrival at the bridge, made an inland excursion into 
the country situated on the western banks of the Indus, to visit the town 
of Nysa, and that he subsequently penetrated into the country situated be- 
tween the two rivers of Cophenes and Indus.” 

Being quite devoid of all refcrences^or means of solving my doubts, I am 
obliged to adopt the supposition of this judicious guide. 

As to the Assaceni who inhabit the lower part of the western bank of the 
Indus, they arc only inhabitants of Katteuk, and the town of Ora is perhaps 
the same as Akhora. As to that of Sabissa or Capissa, we must seek for it in 
the canton of Lachittiri, or in that of Kohat. 

As relates to Aornus, which is situated in this country, and of which 
Alexander made himself master, it is probably the castle which was opposite 
Attok, and the vestiges of which we sec upon the summit of the mountain : 
its foundation is attributed to Raja-Hoddi. According to some geographers, 
Attok is the towm of Taxila; through which the army of Alexander effected 
the passage of the Indus. If it be not this town, we must recognize it in that 
of Torbila : the locality of the ruins which we there remark lead me to form 
this conjecture. It is possible, besides, that this name may have undergone 
some change in its orthography. We know that the Greeks were not exact in 
their mode of spelling the names of the towns and countries which they 
invaded.* • 

* From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* for July 1036. 
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MR. AUBER’S RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH POWER IN 

INDIA.* 

A history of India^ comprehensive and impartial, embracing a narrative 
of the events associated Aviih the origin and establishment of the British 
power in that vast country, and an account of the remarkable nations over 
whom that power now extends, is a work the practicability of which seems 
to diminish as the want of it increases. The resources are yearly augment- 
ing; the. copiousness of the materials, indeed, is the chief impediment to the 
undertaking. Even now it appears to be almost beyond the powers of a 
single mind to compass a subject of such amplitude, and, perhaps, it is only 
by a judicious division of the labour amongst several competent writers, 
that a history of India, such as we have described, will ever be accom- 
plished : — a history which shall trace with minute fidelity, and with scrupu- 
lous impartiality, the gradual transmutation of a band of humble traders, 
petitioning for license to drive a petty traffic on the coasts of India, into the 
sovereigns of the country where their presence w'as once merely tolerated, 
before whose power that of the merchant-princes of Venice fades into utter 
insignificance ; — a history which shall honestly relate the stratagems and 
struggles for domination amongst the traders themselves, and the artifices 
and intrigues of which they were either the causes or the effects in the 
native courts; — which shall explore the remote history of the Hindu people, 
through all their vicissitudes, until it melts into that dark and cloudy period 
of which every record has perished, and unravel the complicated web of 
their institutions, civil and religious, their manners, opinions, arts and cus- 
toms, multiplied by a variety of causes into innumerable species and diver- 
sities. 

Meanwhile, we have works which, as contributions to the great object, 
are not without their value. The history of the late Mr. Mill, the only 
work worthy of the name of a history of India, considering the time when 
it appeared, before our knowledge of Indian politics was so advanced as it 
is at present, is a wonderful production ; but it is imperfect as an historical 
narrative, and its commentary is not to be relied on. Of both these defects, 
the author was convinced when better means of information came within 
his reach. The late Sir John Malcolm has added a good deal to the poli- 
tical history of India, and works of less pretension might also be mentioned 
which afford outlines, though frequently dim and uncertain ones, of Indian 
history. 

Mr. Auber's work, the fiist volume of which is before us, has many pre- 
sumptions a priori in its favour. The author is a gentleman who has held 
a post under the Home Administration, for which an intimate knowledge of 
the incidents attending the rise and progress of the British power in India 
was an essential qualification. He had the means of rectifying and en- 
larging his knowledge by the most authentic evidence, and the cessation of 
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his connexion with the Company, in consequence of their altered character 
and functions, exonerates him from all suspicion of being a partizan. In- 
deed, of the East-lndia Company of the period antecedent to 1833, we 
may speak as of a long departed sovereign,— they are dead without leaving 
even a representative. The Jinis supremus of the laie East-lndia Com- 
pany qualifies any one now to criticise that body with impartiality ; to 
praise them without the imputation of flattery, and to censure them with 
impunity. 

Mr. Auber's work commences with some Preliminary Observations,” 
in which he alludes to his honourable retirement from a post he had long 
and honourably filled ; and introduces some judicious observations upon the 
constitution of the Court of Directors, and their patronage. In the course 
of his remarks, he refers to the testimony borne by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr. Macaulay to the high character of the body, which for so 
long and so arduous a period was the eflicient governing power of British 
India. 

Mr. Auber then gives a succinct and rapid sketch of the early history of 
India, of the Native States, and of the Company’s affairs down to the hos- 
tilities with the French on the Coromandel coast, in the middle of the last 
century ; the events during the first administration of Clive, the transactions 
which succeeded his return to Europe, and his reappointment to the Presi- 
dentship of Bengal ; and he traces the intricate mazes of Indian politics at 
home and abroad from thence till the close of Warren Hastings’s adminis- 
tration in 1785. 

One of the most interesting features in Mr. Auber’s work is the copious 
extracts he has introduced from the earlj;^ records of the Company, shewing 
the principles which they laid down as the foundation of their incipient 
empire. It will surprise those who have implicitly adopted the notions 
inculcated by the vilifiers of the Company’s rule, to find the sound, the 
judicious, and humane maxims which the Court, from time to time, from 
the earliest period, impressed upon their functionaries, with reference to 
their dealings with the States and people of India. With respect to their 
imputed appetite for territorial possessions, we find the Court, so early as 
1719, saying, in their letter to Bengal : For us, as our business is trade, 
it is not political for us to be encumbered with much territory.” Again, in 
1721: Remember, we are not fond of much territory.” Again^ the 

Council in Bengal, speaking the sentiments of the Court, in the instructions 
to Lord Clive, in when he proceeded up the country to conclude a 
treaty with the Vizier and Nabob : 

Experience having shewn, that an influence maintained by force of arms is 
destructive of that commercial spirit which»we ought to promote, ruinous to 
the Company, and oppressive to the country, we earnestly recommend to your 
Lordship, that you will exert your utmost endeavours to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the country powers, to remove any jealousy they may entertain of our 
unbounded ambition, and to convince them we aim not at conquest and do- 
minion, but security in carrying on a free trade, equally beneficial to them and 
to us. With this view, policy requires that our demands be moderate and 
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equitablie, and that we avoid every appearance of an inclination to enlarge our 
territorial possesrions. 

Three years later, in their letter to Madras, May 1768, the Court say : 
** You will observe by the whole tenour of these despatches, that our views 
are not to enter into offensive wars in India, or to make further acquisitions 
beyond our present possessions.” 

Then with reference to the native people of India, their humane regard for 
their welfare is manifested at an early period. In the Court’s letter to 
Bengal, January 1 735, it is said : Wherever encroachments are made 
by farmers or renters, and the poor inhabitants are oppressed by them, con- 
trary to the tenor of their cotoles, all such unwarrantable proceedings must 
be nipt in the bud. Wherever any just complaints are made against them 
by the parties aggrieved, be sure to see justice done them.” In 1768, they 
enjoin the Council not to increase the revenues in any way which may 
oppress the inhabitants, whose happiness and prosperity we arc desirous of 
cultivating upon every occasion, for it is upon their affections and confidence 
the permanency of our possessions will greatly depend.” 

The Company have been unblushingly charged with rancorous hostility to 
interlopers, — some of whom were their own renegade servants : — mark the 
spirit which pervades the Court’s despatches on this head : 

Do you take care to let them (English free-traders) know that, by the laws, 
no subject of his Majesty can stay in India without our leave, and therefore, as 
they are there only during good behaviour, so you will lei them continue no 
longer than they deserve it. Though we have laid down these rules in such 
general terms, yet we add, that we will not have the President and Council 
put them in practice so far as to send any to England, unless where the accu- 
sation is full, and as well proved as the case can admit of, and the fault of a 
notorious nature ; such as assisting our enemies, or openly striking at our pri- 
vileges, or refusing to comply with the rules by us prescribed for the good 
government of our settlements where such person or persons shall be ; and this 
not by inferences only, or strained constructions or interpretations. 

These extracts and many more might be selected,— denoting an anxiety to 
improve the means of communication in the country, to relieve the tempo- 
rary distresses of the natives, to provide for the due administration of justice, 
and to check extravagance in their own servants, — demonstrate how false 
are the colours in which the administration of the Company been 
painted by their stipendiary assailants. 

The great features of this part of Mr. Auber’s work are the administra- 
tions of Lord Clive and of Warren Hastings, which are related with a fulness 
and an impartiality, which we should vainly seek elsewhere. The recent 
life of Clive, by the late Sir John Malcolm, compiled from the Powis 
papers, has, of course, anticipated much of what would else have been 
novelty in Mr. Auber’s history ; but there are some facts recorded by the 
latter, which are not alluded to by Sir John Malcolm. Mr. Auber satis- 
factorily explains the apparent want of attention towards Clive on the part 
of the Court, in the formation of the new Council in 1758, with which Clive 
thought he had cause to be dissatisiied but which it is clear arose from 
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a belief that lie had returned to Madras^ instead of making the British army 
triumph on the plains of Plassey. Mr. Aubcr has likewise stated the facts 
relative to Lord Clive's appointment in 1765 as Governor and Commander- 
in-chief, and to his proceedings on reaching Bengal; and he has very 
clearly developed the causes of the opposition against him (p. 136). Upon 
the whole, after a very fair exposition of his Lordship's services, he makes 
it apparent that he was unfairly treated : a conclusion, of the accuracy of 
which no rational doubt can be entertained. 

From the period when Lord Clive retired from the government, in 1768, 
till the nomination of Mr. Hastings in 1772, the matter in Mr. Auber’s 
volume is full of interest to those who have dipped into the narrative of those 
feverish times. The state of the Native powers, the Company's early treaties 
with them, the rise and career of Hyder, the interference of the King's 
plenipotentiaries in India, — are all illustrated with great diligence from do- 
cuments of unimpeachable authenticity. 

The history of the administration of Warren Hastings places the whole 
of that important period in a new and interesting light. This is decidedly 
the most striking portion of the volume ; and it must have cost the author 
much laborious investigation to have traced so accurately and so temperately 
as he has done the transactions of that time, when Indifin politics were inter- 
woven with party proceedings at home, forming together a most perplexed 
and tangled web. 

As a specimen of the style and dress in which Mr. Auber places his 
facts before his readers, we select the narrative of that remarkable event in 
Mr. Hastings’s political life, — the execution of the Brahmin Niindcomar, 
which Mr. Burke characterised as a murder,” and Mr. Mill, somewhat 
more leniently, terms a ‘‘ tragedy, tainting the reputation of Hastings;” 
though few will now be found who refuse to regard this act of necessary 
severity as not only just, but one of the most politic acts which justice 
ever sanctioned. 

After stating Nundcomar's charge of corruption against Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Aubcr proceeds : 

On the proposition of Colonel Monson, supported by General Clavering and 
Mr. Francis, it was determined that Nundcomar should be called before *thc 
Council, to give proofs of the charge against the Governor-general. Mr. Has- 
tings declared that he would not sit at the Board in the character of a criminal, 
neither would he acknowledge the members of the Board to be his judges, but 
looked upon them as his accusers ; he left it to them, if they pleased, to form a 
committee for the investigation ; he re.solved not to sit in Council to hear men, 
collected from the dregs of the people, give evidence, at the dictation of Nund- 
comar, against his character and conduct. Mr. Barwcil objected to Nundco- 
mar’s being called in, and contended that.tlie Supreme Court of Judicature 
was the proper tribunal for examining and deciding upon points of such a 
nature. He also suggested that Nundcomar should be informed that he was 
expected to support whatever he might set forth by evidence adduced before 
one of the judges ; and that, unless he did so, his complaint would be rejected 
as a libel. The proposition (or his appearance before the Board was^ never- 
theless, persevered in, for the extraordinary purpose of enabling them to judge 
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whether the nature of the evidence he had to produce would be thought auf- 
iicient. Mr. Hastings quitted the Council. Mr. Barwell remarked, thut it 
was then five o’clock; that he considered the Council to be dissolved; and 
unless he received a summons, according to the usual form, he should not 
partake in the debates : he then withdrew. The majority determined that the 
Governor-general had no right to dissolve the Board, and that an adjournment 
could only be carried by a majority. The chair was accordingly taken by 
General Clavmng. Nundcomar was called in, and being asked what he had 
to offer in support of his charges, he replied, ** I am not a man ofiiciously to 
make complaints, but when 1 perceived my character, which is as dear to me 
as life, hurt by the Governor’s receiving into his presence two natives of low 
repute, and denying me admittance, I thought it incumbent upon me to write 
what 1 have. Every thing is contained in the letter I have given in.” Being 
called upon for other papers, to which he alluded, he delivered in a letter, 
purporting to be written to him by Munny Begum, in which she adverted to 
the favour that had been conferred upon her, by appointing her guardian ; and, 
after considering what would be a proper offer, stating that she sent a proposal 
of one lac as an acknowledgment, that the Governor answered, ** that he had 
not done what he had from motives of private advantage, but for the satisfac- 
tion of his employers. I pressed the present exceedingly upon him, when he 
at last said, ‘ very well ; if you do think proper to make a present, give two 
lacs, as Maharajah (meaning you) engaged ; otherwise, do as you please, you 
are your own mistress.’ ” One lac was stated to have been provided by 
Munny Begum, the other by a draft on Nundcomar. The letter concluded in 
the following terms : ** for the future, let us take care, in the conduct of our 
affairs, to consult and plan beforehand-, that when we are cedied upon, 710 differ^ 
ence may appear in our representationt and answers^ and tlmt I may conform to 
whatever you may say ; let nothing of the secret part of these transactions be 
known to the Governor or the gentlemen of Council, or any others. The 
proverb is, * a word to the wise.’ ” 

A comparison being made of the hand-writing in the letter from the Munny 
Begum delivered in by Nundcomar, with one received from her at that time 
and produced by Sir John D’Oyley, from the Persian department, it appeared 
that the seal was that of the Munny Begum, but that the band-writing was not 
the same in the two letters. The majority observed, that the letter to Nund- 
comar had been WTitten a year and a-half before, and the letter produced by 
Sir John D’Oyley within a few days. In either case there was sufficient proof 
of the delinquency of Nundcomar. If its authenticity be admitted, its con- 
tents establish the fact of a conspiracy on the part of the Begum and Nundco- 
mar. If its authenticity be denied, the guilt of forgery against Nundcomar is 
placed beyond doubt. 

Nundcomar being desirous to withdraw, the secretary was sent to inform 
Mr. Hastings, and to request that he would resume the chair. The Governor- 
general refused to acknowledge the message as coming from the Council: he 
returned his conipliments to General. Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, 
but declined to meet them at so late an hour of the night, intimating that when 
he couldiSummon a full Board (Mr. Barwell being in the country), be would do 
so, and hoped to have the honour of meeting them in the Revenue Department 
on the following day. 

Upon such evidence as had been odduced, and without any further delibe- 
ration, the majority resolved that the sum of three lacs forty thousand rupees ^ 
bad been received by the Governor-general ; that of right it belonged to the 
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Company, and that Mr. Hastings should be required to payJn to the Company’s 
trec^sury the amount for their use. The secretary forthwith waited upon Mr* 
Hastings with the resolution ; but he refused to receive it as a resolution of 
the Board, and would give no answer to it. Upon which the three members 
ordered, that the whole of the papers should be placed in the hands of the 
Company’s attorney, for the purpose of counsel’s opinion being taken as to 
the best mode of proceeding to recover the amount from Mr. Hastings. 

On the 11th of April, Nundcomar was accused before the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, of being party to a conspiracy against the Governor-general 
and others, by making a man against his will write a false petition injurious to 
their characters, and sign an account of bribes pretended to be given to them . 
On the following day, an examination took place before the Judges, which 
lasted from eleven in the morning until eleven at night. 

Mr. Hastings, having been required to attend a meeting of the judges at Sir 
Elijah Impey’s, a^ldressed a letter to General Clavering, requesting that he 
would take the chair with the other members and despatch the current busi- 
ness. The general having proceeded with what required immediate attention, 
the three members wrote Mr. Hastings from the council-chamber. They 
adverted to a letter from Mr. Fowke, relative to the conspiracy, and as they 
conceived that an investigation, which could demand the absence of the 
Governor and Mr. Harwell from Council, must be of great moment, if not 
interesting to the safety of the state, they determined to continue in Council 
till apprized of the issue. Mr. Hastings replied that, having received a letter 
from the Chief Justice and the Judges, the preceding night, informing him 
that a charge had been exhibited upon oath before them, against Messrs. 
Fowke, -Rajah Nundcomar, and Radachurn, for a conspiracy against himself 
and others, he and Mr. Barwell, to whom a like notification was made, had 
attended, and that he was sorry the three members should have thought it 
necessary to remain in Council until informed of a subject, and issue of an 
inquiry, which they would perceive had no relation to the safety of the state, 
nor to any circumstance that required their present attention. 

The circumstances appeared so well attested, that there was thought suffi- 
cient reason for binding over the accused to take their trial at the following 
assizes. Notwithstanding these facts. General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, accompanied by Mr. Fowke and others, went to Nundcomar’s 
house, on a formal visit to him, an honour which he had never before received 
from those gentlemen, or from any previous administration. They also 
appealed to public opinion in support of their judgment against the Governor- 
general. Mr, Hastings, in the following terms, desired to submit his case to 
that criterion. Writing to the Directors, he observed : 

** It is in your power, honourable sirs, to obtain that opinion. There are 
many men in England of unquestionable knowledge and integrity, who have 
been eye-witness of all the transactions of this government in the short interval 
in which I had the chief direction of it. There are many hundred in England, 
who have correspondents in Bengal, from whom they have received successive 
advices of those transactions, and opinion.s»of the authors of them. I solemnly 
make my appeal to these concurring testimonies, and if, in justice, to your 
honourable Court, by whom 1 .was chosen for the high station which I have 
lately filled, by whom my conduct has been applauded, and through whom I 
have obtained the distinguished honour assigned me by the legislature itself, 
in my nomination to fill the first place in the new administration of India, I 
may be allowed the liberty of making so uncommon a request, 1 do most 
Asiat. Journ.^.ibX ul.23.No. 8y. I 
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earnestly entreat that you vill be pleased to call upon those who^ from their 
own knowledge or the communications of others, can contribute such infor- 
mation, to declare severally the opinions which they have entertained of the 
measures of my administration, the tenor of my conduct in every department 
of this government, and the eflects which it has produced, both in conciliating 
the minds of the natives to the British Government, in confirming your autho- 
rity over the country, and in advancing your interest in it. From these, and 
from the testimonies of your own records, let me be judged, not from the 
malevolent declamations of those who, having no services of their own to 
plead, can only found their reputation on the destruction of mine.’* 

On the 6th May, Nundcomar was committed to jail, in order to undergo a 
trial at the ensuing assizes, upon a charge of forgery exhibited against him by 
a merchant of Calcutta. On the 9th of that month, the majority of the Council 
determined to displace Munny Begum from the office of guardian of the 
Nabob, upon the alleged ground that she had overcharged the ministers, in 
her account of arrears due from the estate. This fact also seemed to throw 
suspicions upon the truth of her letter to Nundcomar, before alluded to, 
even if its identity had been satisfactorily established. Rajah Goordass, lately 
servant to Munny Begum, a young man of mean abilities, a Gentoo, and the 
son of Nundcomar, was nominated to succeed Munny Begum in an office, the 
rank of which was scarcely inferior to the sovereignty of the provinces. 

Nundcomar was found guilty, and, by an act of moral courage, which 
has gone far to establish our power in the opinions of the natives, the 
culprit, though a Brahmin of high rank, was executed. 

We conclude our review of tlii.s valuable addition to the historical depart* 
ment of our literature with the following brief summary of Mr. Hastings 
public character : 

The administration of Mr. Hastings, although not distinguished by those 
brilliant achievnients which marked the course of the noble founder of the 
British empire in India, forms an epoch in the history of the Company and of 
his country to which great interest must always attach, whether viewed in 
connexion with those eminent names that stand prominent amidst the prin- 
cipal actors in the checquered and trying scenes which so rapidly followed each 
other abroad, or with the state of parties at home, to whom the affairs of that 
country and the conduct of the Company’s servants presented such fertile 
ground for political differences : those differences being carried to such extre- 
mities as to lead our revered monarch to make the communication to the 
minister which has been already noticed. 

Few public servants have been placed in more trying positions than Mr. 
Hastings. The very commencement of his government was marked by instruc- 
tions of a character repugnant to his feelings, and which placed him before the 
British public in a questionable light. The negociations with the Mogul and 
the Vizier unavoidably brought his government in contact with the Rohillas 
and Mahrattas, and gave rise to those grounds of difference which occurred 
on the opening of the new government at the close of 1774. The parties 
selected for councillors had their minds prepossessed with the unfavourable 
views that had been formed at home regarding the conduct of the Company’s 
servants. Their opposition to Mr. Hastings was systematic and unceasing. 
He endured with unshaken firmness a series of personal attacks, that partook 
of a virulence, equalled only by the subsequent conduct of his still more 
powerful enemy, in the origin and progress of the celebrated impeachment. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 

No. III? — The Wife.* 

** Could the absent or the departed see the void which they have created in 
the hearts of those, whom they have left behind, neither distance nor death 
would retain its terrors : the word alone would cease to chill the generous 
pulsations of the heart, then open to the new without being absorbed in the 
memory of the older impressions. The long journey would be but a lengthen- 
ing of the chain of the affections ; and the final parting from life would be but the 
passing over a bridge on to a plain where, although diminished in the distance, 
no trace, no form was lost. But this consolation is denied : the sole oracle^ 
from which we can hope for the solution of this question, for which the inmost 
.soul pants, is the letter; poor sub.stitute for the lip-utterance, when every look 
bears testimony to the sincerity of each word ; when even the mute beatings of 
the heart appeal with an irrepressible energy, beyond the force of words, to 
the delicate perception of sympathy. 

“ To Fanny, in whom the tenderest feelings were the sole springs of action, 
the want of this knowledge proved of the grcate.st moment. She reflected, 
that the undistinguished part, which she had performed upon all occasions 
since her arrival, had exposed her to the full danger of a speedy oblivion in 
the more active circles ; and she felt a chilling presentiment that this destiny 
awaited her in a still more severe form, even with those to whom her heart 
turned in its desolation. Her father, tender and affectionate as he had proved 
towards her, had none of that activity of sentiment, for which the young mind 
thirsts; his love shewed itself in acts, not words, whenever it assumed a 
palpable shape ; but such exhibitions were of rare occurrence. Her mother, 
on the contrary, was not deficient in all outward semblance of affection, but it 
was clear to Fanny, that her successful alliance had elicited more shew of 
regard, than depth of tenderness. Her sisters were quite us affectionate as 
sisters are required to be by the code domestic ; even the more so, perhaps, 
from the absence of that apprehension of rivalry, which occasionally mars the 
unanimity of sisterhood: yet they dwelt not in each other’s hearts. — There 
was .silence between them upon all those subjects, which bid the feelings 
mingle in one sweet flow of sympathy. Thus, upon reviewing the circle she 
had just left (for doing which the habits of her affectionate spouse soon aflbrded 
ample opportunity), she found little ground for supposing avoid to exist, 
round which would spring the sweetest flowers of memory. She could not feel 
secure that her name would hang upon their lips; or mingle with their antici- 
pations. Days, months glided on ; the stream of time moved so imperceptibly 
a.s to appear frozen ; and (be torpor, thus created, soon sunk deep into the 
spirit of the lonely, soul-banished bride. When the novelty of his position 
had ceased to appeal to his senses, by it.s constant inroads upon his wonted 
habits, the General bestowed very little personal attention upon his young 
wife : every attendance was scrupulously exacted from the servants, every 
wish that art could gratify was fulfilled, and nothing that could possibly amuse 
or adorn was neglected. Still, all was done as for some spoiled child, and 
Fanny, who had not been reared upon those amiable principles, so fertile in 
the production of caprice and tyranny, the anticipation of every vague wish, 
and instant attention to every idle impulse of fancy, felt as unsatisfied in this 
intended paradise, as the prince in the enchanted gardens, where flowers and 

* Cemtinued from p. .^’U. 
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fruits were spread around in tempting profusion, yet proved to be scentless 
and tasteless gems. To this mere absence of domestic happiness and sympathy, 
sufficiently intolerable in itself, was added the painful remembrance of hours 
of sweet eipotion and excitement, when love appeared to dawn upon her 
young spirit in all its golden brightness : a remembrance which had now to be 
extinguished for ever, and the very effort to accomplish it, cost tears and 
agony, day by day to be renewed. Long, wakeful nights, of silent prayer ; 
dread of sleep, lest the too treacherous mind should set open the prison-house 
of thought ; dreams, when nature had sunk at last into repose, in which all 
was recalled, the voice, the look, the bearing; all that should have lain for 
ever in oblivion, would spring forth into a vivid reality; and, this not all, for 
the worked brain would shape out words of love, which made the blood leap 
in the sleepless heart, until with some broken murmur she would start into all 
the wakefulness of terror, to weep and pray again, but sleep no more. 

** Fanny’s state of apprehension was aggravated in all its features by an 
indistinct recollection of having waked one morning in the very utterance of 
some such expressions, at the moment her maid entered the room. This was 
before her marriage — when the conflict of her feelings was at its height : fre- 
quently did she find herself, in her solitude, calling upon Irwin to avow him- 
self and rescue her from the threatening ruin; and she felt no seeurity that, on 
this occasion, she had not laid herself open to the lively ears of a waiting- 
woman. There are among this invaluable body of female ckitrges affaires^ 
undoubtedly, very many of the most exemplary prudence, and Mrs. Martin 
was of that number. She heard and rightly interpreted these words in all 
their importance : still, as it would have been painful to her young mistress to 
be accused of betraying her own secret, she magnanimously resolved to keep 
to herself (at least until she felt convinced that it could do no harm and cause 
no hindrance to the intended nuptials, although the silence was pain and 
grief to her), this weighty discovery of Miss Fanny’s love for Lieut. Irwin. 
The temptations to proclaim her knowledge were no slight ones ; the desire to 
display superior information, to refute the assertions and overthrow the 
conjectures of the different members of the lower houses all worked together 
towards a discovery, retarded until too late. For no sooner had the bridal 

cortege left , than the imprisoned sympathy of Mrs. Martin burst forth in 

a confidential communication with Serjeant-Major Bird, of whose liveliest 
interest upon most subjects she felt secure, as well as of his caution and 
fidelity. Secrecy was enjoined upon him with all that energy which makes 
it but too obvious that the hearer is immediately to commit his charge to the 
keeping of another : upon the principle that a secret is like a charitable dona- 
tion, safer in the hands of many trustees than of one. Bird, at least, so un- 
derstood his duty ; and before a week had passed, the fact of Fanny’s enter- 
taining a deep regard for Irwin, had reached his ears as well as the 
family’s ; who were distressed beyond measure at finding themselves without 
the least power of refutation or remedy. 

** How the intelligence acted upon Irwin, I had many opportunities of ob- 
serving. He has declared frequently to me, that no one could have been 
more taken by.surprise, on the discovery, than he was; that he had employed 
no means of attracting her attention ; that his regard for her was fraternal ; 
and that he had never for a moment contemplated any nearer relation to her 
than society would allow and friendship secure. But it soon became clear to 
' me, that, whatever might have been the nature of his feelings, in the first 
instance, they were now undergoing a rapid change. He accused himself of 
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want of perception both of her motives and of her merits (which latter, per* 
baps, were a little heightened in colour by the former); talked incessantly of 
her with a growing fervour ; drew from his memory the mention of a thousand 
little delicacies of -action and sentiment, which, he now argued, could have bad 
no other source than her regard for him. Such was the rapidity with which he 
nursed his regrets into a passion for Fanny, that we were led to observe, how 
fortunate was her removal from the range of its contagion. In the meanwhile, 
hts position with the family was most embarrassing ; had the information been 
confined either to one party or the other, and so far felt to be secure, the 
course to be adopted might have been one of extreme delicacy and diffi- 
culty: but as the matter now stood, it was past all remedy-^no explanation 
could be demanded, on the one hand, or given on the other ; neither party 
could approach the subject, yet neither could act as if it bad no existence. 
My advice to Irwin was to effect an exchange, which he adopted, but was 
unable for some time to put in execution. Leave of absence he dared not 
trust himself to ask ; since he felt that the road she had travelled would be 
the one he should select : such was the infirmity of purpose under which he 
feared that he laboured. 

‘‘ At length, an opportunity of exchanging presented itself, and we took our 
leave of Irwin, trusting that he would find in change of scene those remedies 
which absence and variety are supposed to supply. We felt a certainty that 
the agitation of his mind would soon subside, that he would cease to reproach 
himself, or to regret an event which, admitting great disproportion of ages, 
was calculated in ail other respects to secure for our favourite Fanny the 
respect due to station, and the opportunity of exercising the natural good- 
ness of her disposition in an enlarged sphere of action. He departed from 
— , and we heard little of him for above a year. He served in the Bur- 
mese war; and got a wound in the head, and a company ! but he shewed no 
inclination to allude, on any occasion, to the family or name of St. Aubyn. 

As our poor Fanny had anticipated', although not merely from her actual 
absence, her name was little mentioned among the visitors at the Coloners 
bungalow ; it had not merely disappeared among the ever-changing monotony 
of Indian amusements, but it was clearly avoided, with as much caution as the 
neighbourhood of a jungle during the rains. This silence came by degrees to 
be less lemarked, and perhaps none suffered more from the difficulty of main- 
taining it, than Mrs. St. Aubyn herself, to whom this most advantageous union 
was at first, and until the fatal disclosure, a source of constant congratulation. 
There are certain families in the animal kingdom, whose power of vision is 
said to suffer from excess of light : I do not mean to class the mother of Mrs. 
General Bender with them any farther than this trait in her * physique* will 
warrant. True it is, that she could see none of the snares and pitfalls which 
surrounded her daughter’s position, for the brightness which dazzled her 
perceptions ; and as the affectionate girl, in her letters, forbore to give utter- 
ance to the pangs which rucked her heart, le.st she should appear to reproach 
a parent, it was beyond expectation, as well as remedy, that in her limited 
view of the matter, Mrs. St. Aubyn shqpld be the first to make the discovery, 
that sorrow and cureles.<i regret lurked behind so splendid an outwork, as 
Fanny’s settlement displayed. It would sometimes happen, that a real or 
feigned interest would lead to an enquiry after the * happy bride’; but, even 
in this respect, Mrs St. Aubyn was protected from much annoyance, by the 
prevalence of that generous feeling, which makes us so much less alive to 
the successes than to the misfortunes of our friends-. Had the coterie at 
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known the very susceptible feelings of their leader upon any mention of her 
absent daughter and her marriage, now that Irwin’s name had been publicly 
connected with the subject, I confess that I should have apprehended a much 
greater display of sympathy, and more frequent allusion to the circumstances* 
But Fanny herself was her mother’s surest protection. Her amiable character 
had created more friends, than the flippancy of her sisters or her mother’s 
hauteur had provoked enemies; and a feeling of sympathy preserved her 
name from very frequent mention. With the young, she was already canonized 
as a martyr to true love; with the old, she was in high veneration as a bright 
example of filial duty. But even these feelings soon calmed down. 

"Irwin’s departure protracted the historiette through another chapter; but 
then came the busy note of preparation for the Burmese armament ; the 

dormant heroism of kindled ; and those who were condemned to remain, 

champed the bit, and fretted their hour, amid complaints of favoritism, 
threats of retiring, and hopes of exchange; the more fortunate breathed 
nothing but hope and all the high-souled ardour for the field which elevates 
war into a moral dignity, of which philosophy in vain attempts to strip it. 
These brilliant and chivalrous anticipations were in this case sadly defeated ; 
to toil through a pestilential plain, after a constantly retiring enemy, ensconced 
behind a stockade whence he securely aimed, until driven from his place of 
strength he fled onwards, leaving desolation and famine in his track; to 
wear out body and soul in an endless pursuit, and at last to be called upon, 
when the very prize of war is within grasp, to hold back the hand; however 
they may prove, as they amply did, the steadiness and devotion of the men 
under every privation and thedee|>est suflerings, add little to the wreath which 
the young hero seeks to bind upon bis brow. In this war, among the names 
entitled to honourable distinction, Irwin’s was conspicuous, although his 
career was arrested in the beginning of the campaign. 

"It is more easy to conceive than describe the sensations of Fanny, when 
the news of his gallant conduct and severe wound reached her. The silence, 
which had shrouded his name for so long a time, was rent asunder, to present 
him to her in a view which could not fail to awaken the tenderest feelings of 
woman’s heart. It is this union of the physical and intellectual elements of 
character, this blending of the tastes which adorn, with the force that com- 
mands, to which the female mind has always been the first to render homage 
The delicate perception of woman quickly discovers the beauty of strength in 
repose: that strength, to which, in ruder states of society, they must ever 
recur for daily support and protection; and which, long after this sterner 
necessity has ceased, is enlisted on the side of patriotism, honour and religion ; 
whose shrines are lighted up by her constant care. In this reflected sympathy 
between the weak and the strong, lies the secret of our interest in the chi- 
valrous ages. They present to us, in a broad light, the point, at which bar- 
barism and refinement mingle their distinctive colours; the bond of depen-' 
dence and support is not yet wholly loosed : although the range of its action 
is widened. The struggle has been carried progressively from the threshold 
to the frontier, and thence across the deep, into distant plains ; still woman’s 
heart is alive to the same anxieties, agitated by the same hopes and fears ; 
trembling indeed less for herself, but far more for her defender. The efiect 
of the intelligence of Irwin’s movements upon Fanny was painfully, deeply 
distressing. The fancy needs but a few outlines to work upon ; one point of 
interest furnishes a succession of attendant images, with which the picture 
may be completed. Thus, in dwelling upon Irwin’s manners and bearing, the 
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Tibetan “ Scarf of Benediction^ 

« 

poor girl bad worked out for herself the very pattern of a hero ; one whose 
* step was first in peaceful ha’ ; whose sword in battle keen.’ The more strik- 
ing portions of this picture had hitherto been but the workings of her imagina- 
tion ; their reality now flashed upon her at once ; not discovered by her own 
eye^ but recognised by the stern decision of military judges. This too^ when 
she had lulled to rest the more acute feelings of regret, which had attended 
her marriage, and poisoned the springs of her earthly happiness. She had 
stifled her vain, and now sinful, affection; she was yet struggling with its 
remembrance, when this too vivid realization of all her former imaginings 
burst upon her, and recalled into active existence all those visions of bright- 
ness, in which she had too long indulged her maiden fancy. What a position 
for a young girl of eighteen ! alone, in all that the heart calls companionship ; 
worse than alone, in all that makes solitude fearful. But where was Irwin 
during this interval ? Had the change of scene and necessity of action over- 
powered the infatuation which had seized upon him ? Had he, by adopting 
the only apparent means of safety from himself, secured in flight the tran- 
quillity of his passions and coolness of his judgment? Had he, during the 
season of repose rendered necessary by his wound, drawn upon those aids of 
reflection and duty, which could not fail to represent to him the danger, 
guilt, and agony, that must follow the declaration of his awakened passion ; 
the danger without escape; the guilt past the reach of atonement; the agony 
beyond all alleviation ? Ts it possible that none of these should appeal to his 
heart, or that their appeal could fall unheeded ? That every step beyond the 
vague and indefinite aim of the moment, the avowal of his feelings, should lie 
hidden from his perception ; the hours of misery, which he must entail upon 
the already-wretched object of his passion, by the slightest whisper of his 
sympathy ; the horrors of the future, if that whisper should be responded to : 
—the destructive struggle, if that answer should be suppressed ?” 

[ To be continued. ] 


TIBETAN “SCARF of BENEDICTION.” 

Turnrh, in his Account of the Embassy to Tibet, mentions a custom pecu- 
liar to that country, Boutan and SikHiiii, of presenting white satin embroidered 
scarfs. He says : an inferior, on approaching a superior, presents the white 
silk scarf; and, when dismissed, has one thrown over his neck, with the ends 
hanging down in front. Equals exchange .scarfs on meeting, bending towards 
each other. No intercourse whatever takes place without the intervention of 
a scarf : it always accompanies every letter, being enclosed in the same packet, 
however distant the place to which it is despatched.” Major Lloyd has recently 
presented one of these scarfs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, with a transla«> 
tion of a Tibetan sloka found on one of these ‘‘ Scarfs of Benediction,” which 
is as follows : — 

“ Blessed the day ; blessed the night ; the mid-day also being blessed! may 
day and night always bring the special favours of the three most precious ones.” 
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THE ALIF LEILA, OR ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 

Our readers are aware of the discovery amongst the papers of the late Major 
Macan, of Calcutta, of a complete copy of the Al%fL$eUa^ or Thousand-and- 
one-Nights. The following is the Report of the Committee of Papers of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal on the subject of this work : 

Report of the Committee of Papers on the Alif Leila, 

The Committee having deputed the examination of Major Macan’s manuscript 
to those of its Members most eminent for their knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage and literature, think it will be more satisfactory to submit the separate 
minutes of those gentlemen to the Society than to embody them in a general 
report. 

They are unanimous in their opinion of the genuineness, general correctness, 
and value of the manuscript, as well as in advocating the support of Mr. 
Brownlow*s undertaking : and they think the patronage of the Government 
should also be respectfully solicited. For the correction of the press, they 
believe Mr. Brownlow to have made the best arrangement ;-^neverthele88, as 
he has solicited permission to publish the work under the auspices of the 
Society, it may be proper that a file of the sheets as printed should be furnished 
to the Secretary, to be occasionally submitted to the Members of the Commit- 
tee and other competent judges of their accuracy. They consider the price 
fixed by Mr. Brownlow, forty-eight Company’s rupees, for four royal octavo 
volumes of six hundred pages, to be very moderate, and they trust he will ex- 
perience the advantage of it in a full list of subscribers. 

(For the Committee), 

J, Prinsxp, Secy. 

^ Minute by Mr, W. H, Macnaghten. 

Of the genuineness of Mr. Brownlow’s manuscript, there cannot, I think, 
be the slighest doubt. I have compared the third volume of the “ Contes 
Inedits^^ by M. Trebutien, with the fourth volume of the manuscript, and, as 
far as I can judge from reading three or four of the commencing and concluding 
pages, and looking over some of the intermediate pages of each of the six last 
tales, I believe that they correspond almost exactly. 

I have also carefully looked through the third volume of the MSS. The 
anecdotes which are at the end of the third volume of the French translation, 
are contained in this volume; but they do not,'in the Arabic MSS., appear to 
be so numerous. They are chiefly introduced between the stories styled 

Histone d’Adjib et de Gherib,” (the last story of the first volume of Trebu- 
tien,) and that styled Des ruses de Dalilah et de la fille Zeinub,” (the first 
story of the second volume of Trebutien.) 

1 have not had time to compare all the ** Anecdotes.” They are not entered 
in the same order as in the French version, owing to which the comparison 
would necessarily be a work of time — but I have been able to compere the 
anecdotes styled “ Divorce et second mariage de Hind fille de Naaman/* 
page 464, and that styled Conduite du Vizer Ibn Aamir,” page 487v and I 
^ find that they minutely correspond with the Arabic MSS. 

On comparing the story styled ** Uistoire d’ Abdallah 1’ habitant de la Meret 
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d* Abdallah V habitant de la Terre/’* I was much struck with the mutilated 
state of the story as contained in the French version. 

Scotty in the Preface to his translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 
has observed : ** The stanzas, elegies, and other poetical quotations, which so 
frequently occur in the original, M. Galland has indeed omitted, but such 
omission (at least in the humble opinion of the Editor) is not to be regretted, 
for he thinks that to the European reader their insertion would have been an 
intolerable interruption to the narrative.” 

M. Trebutien does not seem to have been generally of this opinion, for he 
has on most occasions faithfully rendered the verse as well as the prose. 
Where he has not done so, the fault, 1 suspect, was in the original —not in the 
translation. 

I have compared the MS. of Mr. Brownlow with the printed edition of 
Habicht and the lithographed work edited in Calcutta, as well as with Scott’s 
and Galland’s translations. The comparison was made with one of the old 
tales, and I took at random the first voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. This 
examination has afforded additional proof of the genuineness of Mr. Brown- 
low’s MS. M. Habicht’s edition comes next to it in fulness and accuracy. 
The Calcutta edition is very faulty and defective. 

I cannot help thinking that an entire and correct translation into English of 
these beautiful stories is still a desideratum, and that no better original could 
probably be procured than that belonging to Mr. Brownlow. Scott’s, which 
is the best translation, seems very inaccurate. Take, for instance, the following 
passage in the story of Sindbad the Sailor : — 

Reflecting on the time he had lost, and the profligacy of his past life, he says 
that he called jto mind the saying of Solomon, that three things are better than 
three things : The day of death than the day of birth — a living dog than a 
dead lion — the grave than a palace.” 

This has been translated by Scott, ** I remember the saying of the great 
Solomon, whi^ I had frequently heard frqpa my father, that death is preferable 
to poverty.” 

I leave to other Members of the Committee the task of examining the first 
two volumes of the MSS. ; if, indeed, any further examination be thought 
necessary to establish the genuineness of the work. I am quite satisfied as to 
that point, from the examination which 1 have made of the third and fourth 
volumes. The stories of Sindbad the Sailor are introduced at the commence- 
ment of the third volume of the MSS . ; consequently it may be assumed that 
the Contes Inedits, ” which I have not compared, are to be found in the first 
and second volumes of the MSS., and a comparison of them with the Arabic 
might be still more satisfactory. 

Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that the MS. 
eopy of the Alif Leila now submitted to the Society is a most valuable addition 
to the literature of the East, and worthy of every encouragement. I have little 
doubt that the work would find a ready sale both in Asia and in Europe. I 
do not believe that Mr. Brownlow requires any pecuniary aid from us. As a 
Society, we might subscribe for a certain number of copies, and individually I 
should hope we shall not withhold our aidfrom this highly public-spirited and 
j^itorious undertaking. To Government, I think, we should make an earnest 
apilieal for support, founded on the credit which must accrue to our nation, 
tfim presenting to the Mussulman population of India, in a complete and 

• Page 89 of Vol. III. of Treliutieii. 

Wm/.,/tii/r.N.S.V0L.23. No.89. K 
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correct form and iii their own classical and beautiful language, these enchanlmg^ 
tales,* which even in the estimation of Europe enjoy almost unrivalled celebrity. 

Our Maulavi, if competent, might be desired to assist in correcting the press, 
and I for one should be very happy to aid in this duty, as far as my limited 
abilities and leisure might permit. 

j&Vp/. SO, 1836. W. H. Macnaghten. 

Minute hy Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 

I have examined the four volumes of the Alif Leiloy as far as my time would 
permit, and am able to confirm entirely the testimony given by Mr. Macnaghten 
in favour of the accuracy and completeness of the copy. So far as my examl* 
nation has gone, the tales and anecdotes given in the list at the commencement 
of the first volume of the “ Contes Inedits'^ are all to be found in the Arabic, 
and those that have been translated are more full and complete in our copy 
than in the French version. I did not find the numbering of the nights exactly 
to correspond. Thus the anecdote of Zobeide in the bath, is between the 
382d and 383d nights, and the secret entrusted to the wife, at the end of the 
384th ; whereas, according to the French list, these ought to have been found 
first in the 384th — 385th, and the other in the 387th — 388th nights. 

The French version of the ** Conies Inedils'* is not, it is to be observed, a 
very close translation; nor does it give in regular order the tales omitted by 
previous translators. It is still merely a selection, and made not exclusively 
with reference to merit or the interest of the talcs. It is evident, however, 
that the original must have corresponded very closely with the copy brought to 
India by Major Macan, and was probably from the same. Whether it was as 
complete in all respects, and as carefully made, may well be doubted ; for the 
getting up of this manuscript is of a very superior descriptioti. I do not find 
that the German edition, in the original Arabic, correspomls exactly in the 
arrangement of the tales with our cop 3 % but the text does not materially differ 
of the same tales, which is an additional confirmation of the accuracy and 
genuineness of the very complete set of these tales now laid before us. 

I join heartily in the wish expressed by Mr. Macnaghten, that a complete 
edition of this work in the original Arabic may be printed in this country from 
Major Macan’s copy, and I doubt not that many subscribers may be found to 
<$olntribtite towards the expense of carrying it through the press, if this should 
be deemed necessary. The offer of Mr. Macnaghten to correct the press, with 
the aid of the Maulavis of the Persian office, is one that will be appreciated 
by all who wish well to the literature of the East, and it ought to determine 
those who hitherto have felt hesitation at the idea of attempting so great a 
work. 

I am afraid that no capable person has leisure here in India to undertake the 
translation of these four volumes into English. But certainly it would tend- 
equally to the credit of our literature were it possible to put this also in hapd; 
Were 1 myself an idle man, 1 should like no better amusement than to take up 
auch an occupation. 

SepL 25, 1836. — — H. T. Prinsep. 

Minute by the Rev. Dr. Mill, 

I entirely agree with Mr. Macnaghten and Mr. H. T. Prinsep as to the 
uiifdotibted genuineness of Mr. firownlow’s MS. The style of these tales 
is very strongly impressed on the memory of every one who has read any 
large portion of them in the original, and on comparing the detached por- 
tions 1 have read from this MS., during the three days it has been with me. 
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with the recollections of the Voyages of Sinbad which I have repeatedly pe- 
rused from M. Langles’ edition (Paris, ISnio. 18 14)— there the same 
delightful ease and simplicity of style, with the total absence of the rhetorical 
effort so general in other works of imagination in the same language,— the 
same purity ef Arabic idiom, with the free introduction of foreign nouns, which 
(even independently of the external evidence) bears witness to the common 
origin of all.^ This MS. is apparently much closer in its order and readings 
to Baron Von Hammer’s Cairo MS. (bought at Constantinople), from which 
M. Trebuticn’s “ Contes InediU^^ are published, than to the Tunis MS., from 
which M. Habicht’s complete edition of the original is now publishing at Bres- 
lau : and for this reason, amongst others, I do not think that work need pre- 
clude the publication of this. 

The part which 1 have taken almost at hazard for critical examination, is the 
part shortly preceding that which has been so ably examined by Mr. Macnaghten. 
It is the curious adventure (near the beginning of the second volume) of Isaac 
of Mousul, the musician, and the consequent introduction of the Khaliph 
Mamun to his future bride, the daughter of his Vizier Hasan Ben Sehl. This 
occupies from the middle of Night 277 to 280 in the MS., but from 279 to 
282 in Trebutien, (this slight difference arising rather from a different division 
than from any deficiency in this MS., as the collation of the preceding tales 
shews.) A comparison of this story with the same in Trebutien’s third vol. 
(p. 289 — 295,) has convinced me that the text of Macan’s and Hammer’s MSS. 
is as nearly identical as those of any tw^o ordinary MSS. of an oriental work, 
and that whatever discrepancies appear between the Arabic and the French, in 
this part at least, arise from the translator rather than from his text. An ex. 
ample or two will best prove this. 

MS, (literally translated,') 

There appeared something hanging 
from the adjoining houses, and lo I a 
large basket decked with silk at the four 
handles. I said to myself, “ Surely there 
is a cause for this,** and I remained a- 
mazed at my adventure. But intoxica- 
tion so fur transported me, that ray 
mind said to me, *‘Sit down in it.** Ac- 
cordingly, 1 .sat down, and when tliose 
who let down the basket to me felt 1 was 
within, they drew it up to the top of the 
wall ; and behold four damsels, who said, 

** Alight freely and without restraint.*' 

And one of them walked before me with 
a taper, till I entered' into a house : and 
there were sitting-rooms strewed out such 
as I had never seen evenf in the Kha- 
liph^ palace. 

To the method so apparent in the above extract, of seizing only the points 
of the narrative, and neglecting the orientalisms of style and manner by which 
^ey are introduced, I should ascribe even^the places where the two copies ap- 
pear discordant ^ as, where in Trebutien (after the long interview with the 

* e. g. the Fenian SOkardUkhdnah and our own well-known Movit-jee (an Arabic partic^le with a 
Turkiah tennination), which 1 observe in blight 284, vol. il. of this MS. ^ 

t The discrepancy from the French may here very probably arise from the ominion oC the word 
hsr thefopytot ; but the mhtske may just m probably lie m the other side. 


Trebutien. 

Jc rcgardaice que ce pouvait etre, et, a 
raa grande surprise, jc vis uiie sorte de 
corbeille garnie de sole. Com me le vin 
([tiej*avais bu dans la soiree m’avait un 
peu trouble le cerveau, jc me plB 9 ai 
dans eette corbeille sans savoir ce que je 
faisais, et aii memc instant je me sentia 
enlever en baut. Je fus re^u sur la ter- 
rasse par qiiatre belles esclaves, qui m*en- 
gagerent a deseendre dans la maison. 
L*iine d*ellcs mnreha devant moi, un 
flambeau a la main, ct me conduisit dans 
une salle, dont la magnificence ne pouvait 
etre comparec qu*a cclle des appartemens 
du palais du Kbalife. 
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lady^ described in substance exactly as in the MS.) Isaac is niade to go down 
by the basket as he camel—** On me descendit dans la eorbeUlei** . whereas the 
Arabic MS. distinctly says in that place, ** A damsel went down stairs with me 
and opened [the door} to me, and I went out and walked to my house.’’ 
(Night 279): where it seems to me at least as probable that the translator,' 
hastening with the story after his manner, left out the circumstances of descent, 
and added ** dans la corbeille^* afterwards, on revising his French, than that be 
found the basket in his original. The conclusion of the story furnishes another 
striking example of his manner, and of the disadvantage which these tales 
sttfer by being so translated. 

MS, {UteraUy,) Trthutien, 

Then we went out : and he said, ** O, Nous sortimes de la maison. Le Kha- 
Ishak, do not tell this story to any one ;** life ni’ordonna de ne pas parler de ce qui 
so, 1 concealed.it till the death of Mamun. venait de se passer ; et j’en ai garde le se- 
Never had any one an interview such as 1 cret jusqu'a sa mort. Ces trois nuits, dit 
had during these four days, sitting in the Ishak de IMossoul, je les mettrai toujours 
day with Mamun and in the night con- au rang dcs plus agrcahles quej’aie jamais 
versing with Khadija. By Allah, I never passees dans la plus aiinable socicte. 
saw any one of men like Mamiin, and 
never did I behold a woman like Khadija, 
who even approached her in wit and un. 
derstanding and eloquence. But God 
knows best. 

Similar conclusions were obtained by comparing the preceding story in the 
2d volume of the MS., the adventure of Abdallah the son of Abii-Kolaba, and 
his discovery of the paradisaical city of Sheddad, the son of Ad— occupying 
from p. 284-2B9 of Trebutien (who calls him Abdallah, son of Kotaiba, and 
with whom his ndkah or she-camel is a mule). The text of the two Egyptian 
MSS. of M. Trebutien and Major Macan must be almost entirely the same. 

Very different, however, is the text of Professor Habicht’s edition, which, if 
it contains either of the above ** Anecdotes” of M. Trebutien, must place them 
in a very different place from that in which the numbers led me to search for 
them without success. And this is not wonderful, as the arrangement of the 
nights is altogether different in the two editions. For example, the Voyages of 
Sindbad, in both the Egyptian MSS. (MS. vol. iii, and Trebutien, preface p. 
46)i occupy night 536-565, but in the Tunis MS., night 250-271, as appears in 
Habicht’s 3d and 4th volumes. 

On the other hand, the first of the unpublished Tales in both the Egyptain 
MSS, where it occupies from night 34-38, (MS. vol. i. and Treb. p. 41.) — 
occupies all from the 139th to the 218th in Habicht (iii. 66-166). It is not, 
however, actually longer in the latter than in the former : and as this tale, viz, 
the History of the two Viziers of Mohammed Ibin Soleman Alzini [in Habicht 
** AUasi ”] has never been translated either by Galland or Trebutien, I selected 
it for the collation of the two Arabic texts. Here, though I found the printed 
and MS. text to tally in the main from beginning to end, not only as to the suc- 
cession of incidents, but in poetical passages interspersed throughout, the varia- 
tions were very considerable both in the prose and the verse : whole clauses 
appeared in the one which were not in the other ; the advantage of fulness 
being sometimes on the side of Mr. Brownlow’s MS., but more frequently on 
that of the Breslau edition. 

On the whole, I should strongly recommend the publication of this text 
without any reference to that of M. Habicht— even in the parts which might 
be compared with advantage. (Mr. Ma^naghten’s offer of assisting in the cor- 
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rection of the press is one which should be moat tbankfulljr embraced, however 
learned may be the Maulavi engaged for the purpose.) When b^ih testa 
shall have been published (belonging, as they do, apparently, to two very differ- 
ent editions or recensions of these celebrated tales, one long current in Egypt 
and Arabia, the other among the Maghrebin Arabs of Barbary and Spain), they 
may enable the critics of Europe to form perhaps a judgment as to the true 
original text of both. The work of a translator is one of greater difficulty : 
and we have none probably in India, possessed at the same time of ability 
and leisure for a work of this description. The ease and vivacity of M. Gal- 
land’s translation, so deservedly popular among western readers, would be a 
good model for imitation — avoiding, however, his liberties with his original, 
except, indeed, in the too frequent cases where decency requires curtailment 
or omission. M. T rebutien is far more faithful in giving the whole of his 
original : but in the mode of representing it, a due medium between his too 
occidental style of paraphrase, and a servilely literal version of the Arabic 
text, would be, in my opinion, at the same time more accurate and more 
pleasing. W. H. Mill. 

Messrs. Colvin and Trevelyan concurred. 


SONNETS. 

THE STORM. 

Hark ! murmuring on the wind the distant sound 
Of the on-coming storm. There is a fear 
Upon all nature : — yonder fly the deer 
To the thick covert : and the sturdy hound 
Whines at the hunter’s feet, as if he found 
Beneath man’s shadow a protection. Hear — 
Louder it mutters — and the big-dropped rain 

Startles the cowering bird, whose gay notes cheer 
No longer the wood’s silence. O’er the plain 
The long grass surges to the rushing wind — 

And now the storm-cloud bursts — again — again — 
Terror to all but man — upon his mind 
Falls a more holy fear — mute, even as they 
O’er whom he rules, he owns his ruler’s sway. 

THE CALM. 

’Tis past— -yon speck upon the sunny sky 
Is the sole record of the fearful hour— 

Again is carolling in leafy bower 
The joyous bird ; again his head rears high 
The stately stag, and bounding forward fly 
Again bis eager foes in pride and power — 

Earth wakes — and all that dwell on her broad breast 
Hymn forth their gratitude with minstrelsy 
Of many-sounding music. Thdte is rest 
Within their souls ; and terror is subdued 
At her refreshened beauties. From the nest 
Of his fond mother’s bosom, whence he viewed 
Eearfiil, but safe, the storm’s dark rush of rage, 
Laughk the young child, and apes the gratitude of age. 


J. H. 
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DH. SPEY’S " MODERN INDIA." • 

^ Dr. Spry’s work bears on the face of it evidence of the benevolent mo- 
tive from which it appears to have originated,— a desire to improve the con- 
dition of British India, and, as one of the most powerful means to that end, 
to make the public" at home familiar with the people and the country. 
Little more is necessary to give an irresistible impulse to the work of im- 
provement there (for the requisite machinery is prepared), than to bring the 
attention of the British nation to bear upon the subject. Half-a-dozen mem- 
bers of parliament, placed in the House of Commons as representatives of 
India, endowed with strong nerves, good lungs,^ and ordinary diligence, 
would do a vast deal towards converting the people of England to a belief 
that their Indian empire, which wants so much, ought at least to divide 
their attention with Ireland, which wants comparatively so little. Indian 
representation in the House of Commons is, however, an object to be 
looked at for some time to come through very powerful political telescopes ; 
meanwhile, those who wish w'ell to India and its people here, must, in the 
phraseology of the day, agitate, — agitate, — agitate, — by works and writ- 
ings. 

The work before us, embracing a vast variety of miscellaneous topics, 
can be reviewed only in the desultory joer saltum manner. We may pre- 
mise, once for all, that the Author has evidently made it his business to 
observe, and recorded as he observed, and that his book is not filled with 
mere rinsings of his memory. Further, his scientific acquirements have 
given a character of accuracy to those portions of his work where he treats 
of matters of science; and there is an air of sincerity throughout, mani- 
fested as much by an occasional outbreak of warmth, as by the general 
candour of his observations, which w'ill make Dr. Spry’s readers receive 
his facts W'ith confidence. 

Dr. Spry was not stationary ; he moved about from place to place, and 
his readers, in accompanying him, see the aspect of the country, the manners 
of the people, and the character of their native chiefs, depicted in genuine 
colours. 

On visiting professionally the Rajah of Chatterpore, Pertaub Singh, he 
found the rajah’s son an Anglomaniac, courting the society of Englishmen 
and imitating their manners. Unfortunately, with him,” observes Dr. 
Spry, with most young Hindus who entertain predilections for the 
English, the Rubicon once passed, and meeting frequently with the less 
temperate of our countrymen for examples, the joys of wine become too 
attractive; in these cases the bounds of propriety and moderation . are soon 
broken thro ugh> and the scene ends in turbulent drunkenness and a disordered 
constitution." The dewan sahib's frame exhibited the effects of this 
debauchery, and he died soon after. 

During his stay at this cour^ he had to prescribe for the Ranee, who 
was enveloped in a silk sack, her small and delicate wrist being thrust 

• Modern India; with lllqstntloni of the Resource! and Cepabilities of Hindu8Un« by Hcnby 
H. SrsY, M.D., F.G.S^, Bengal Medical Staff, dre. Two vob. London, 1887» Whittaker ds Co. 
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through it. The conversation with this lady and her maids evinced a total 
disregard of the delicacies of expression observed in England on such occa- 
sions. The manner in which the numerous beautifully formed creatures who 
surrounded the Ranee talked to me/’ says Dr. Spry, of their mistress’s 
complaint, gave me a new insight into the private manners of the East.*' 

His visit to Lucknow introduces us to that remarkable capital, a very 
characteristic description of which is given. Of the King, Dr. Spry’s account 
tallies with that of every intelligent observer; he is naturally weak, and his 
education amongst women jias made him effeminate. Of Aga Meer, his 
former minister, however, he speaks, from personal knowledge, in terms of 
high respect : — 

Aga Meer was a man whose motley history serves as an excellent iliustra- 
tion of the operations of a government regulated by a single tyranny. He was 
endowed with almost all those perfections which tend to produce excellence in 
the human character, but which may be readily perverted to evil. His under- 
standing was vigorous, profound, and of peculiar quickness. He perceived at a 
glance the nature of an object, however complicated ; the means for attaining 
it, the circumstances that might interfere with the application of those means, 
and the most efficacious way of surmounting obstacles. It may be said of him 
that be was intemperate even to profligacy, the slave of vanity and of wild 
ambition, and that he regarded his country merely as a scene created for the 
gratification of his love of pleasure, of power, and, above all, of splendour and 
of the admiration of mankind. He is said to have been born a scullion, or 
the son of a scullion, but I believe neither to be the case ; although there is 
no doubt of his being of low extraction. To himself alone is due the merit of 
having risen to the highest honours of the kingdom. Had he served under a 
master fit for rule, how different might have been his conduct ! Instead of 
giving all his energies to the good of his country, as, in that event, he must 
have done, he soon discovered that his own security rested in the imbecility of 
the monarch by whom he was employed. 

In enumerating the Mahomedan amusements at Cawnporc, he describes 
that of pigeon-flying, which has not yet been introduced amongst our 
pigeon-fanciers, and is brought to wonderful perfection in the East: — 

So accurately are the pigeons instructed, that they obey the word of com- 
mand like the soldiers on a drill. For instance, a flock of twenty copper- 
coloured birds being uncaged, they will hover round, mount aloft, or descend 
below, agreeably to the direction of the conductor,who regulates their movements 
by his voice and a wand. A flock of white-coloured pigeons will next be let 
loose, and, in the scramble to get away, some will become mixed with the 
first flock already in the air ; indeed in a few minutes perhaps the whole, or 
nearly the whole, become mingled. They are now to be seen flying about in 
all directions, and to separate them, and bring them down, would appear to be 
impossible. With his wand and a whistling chirp which he adopts, the con- 
ductor sets about his task, and in a few minutes an evident alteration is per- 
ceptible in the movements of the feathereef tribe. They have already noticed*, 
the signal of their master, and ore acting accordingly. The white birds follow- 
ing each other, separate from their brown companions, and form two distinct, 
flocks. As soon as this is effected, a third flock of blue birds is uncaged, and 
away they go into the air to join their companions, and, flying wild for the first 
few minutes, get mixed up promiscuously with the brown and white birds.: 
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There are a» many now, perhaps, as fifty or sixty birds in the air, flyings round 
and round, now darting to a considerable distance, afterwards* returning again, 
and all this time under the control and apparently spell-bound by the man on 
the ground. The signal is once more given, and an immediate separation of 
the birds is observable, each joining its own colour. The three flights, now 
fairly apart, go through a series of evolutions in the air— some tumbling, others 
mounting perpendicularly, and then falling suddenly down ; then, as if going 
into combat, one flock will attack the other, passing rapidly through the pha* 
lanx, then wheeling suddenly round and renewing the attack; and this they 
will repeat over and over again until called ofll 

On the subject of native prejudices, Dr. Spry mentions an incident, 
which fell within his own knowledge, and which can be the more readily 
credited, since it is not without parallels in Europe : — 

A highly respectable Hindii landholder at Saugor, named Baboo Bight, 
refused one of these men a plot of ground for a garden. Of the motive for the 
denial of .this request I am ignorant, nor is it a matter of any importance. It 
is sufficient to state, that the fellow received a refusal. Undismayed, he re- 
newed the application, which was again rejected. He became more importu- 
nate than ever ; and a third time solicited the grant, but met with no better 
success. He vowed, in consequence, to conjure the life of the landholder 
away within a year, and made the Baboo acquainted with his intention. From 
this moment he commenced the diabolical undertaking; but the Baboo, being 
in good health at the time, took no notice of the threat The fellow esta- 
blished himself on a plain close to the military cantonments of Saugor, on the 
confines of Baboo Bight’s land. Every evening the incantations would be re- 
sumed, and the fire be seen blazing about the mystical earthen pot. Days and 
weeks passed on with apparently no eflect. At length it was given out that 
Baboo Bight was ill. His sleep had deserted him, his appetite was gone, and 
he had become restless and feverish. He affected to treat the threatened 
machinations with contempt ; but it would not do ; they were evidently upper- 
most in his mind, and making a deep impression. Six months or more had 
elapsed, and the fellow continued unremitting in his acts of conjuration. 
Baboo Bight’s health was gone ; a low destructive fever bad insinuated itself 
Into his system, and it was evident that he was fast approaching the grave. 
The fellow, more vigorously than ever, stirred his fire and invoked his deity ; 
till at last the poor man died. 

Thus, by the operation of fear, in less than twelve months, a mind active and 
strong became disturbed and anxious, then diseased, till at last, by the influence of 
this wretch’s slow but sure mystical incantations, life was juggled away, and lost- 
. A ** hit” at Station-gossip, and we have done : — 

Honourably exiled as are the greater number of Europeans whose lot is cast 
in India, the extension of every finer sentiment of our nature should be assi- 
duously promoted, in order that the bitter thought, which the recollection of 
perpetual banishment engenders, may be tempered into endurance. 

Billiards prove a favourite morning amusement at all Indian cantonments, 
and the Saugor rooms form the gossiping shop of the station, and the daily 
scene of meeting of the quidnuncs of the place. The first intelligence of an 
interesting bit of local” is sure to be picked up here ; and if it happen per- 
sonally to affect any one of the party present, it is made a topic of conversa- 
tion durq^g the whole forenoon. Such a godsend as a step in rank, for in- 
stance, muld be an ample repast. 
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The reader must be informed, that ordinary deaths in • India are treated 
much in the same manner by the survivors, as those of princes arc elsewhere ; 
-—condolence and congratulation generally coming in the same breath. ** Poor 
B 1 — How sorry I am ! ” would be the exclamation. — Who does that pro- 
mote ?— C.— **What a lucky fellow he is 1 ’* This leads to an inquiry into C.*s 
length of service, or standing, as the phrase is ; and perhaps it turns out, 
that he has stepped into a majority without passing half the number of years 
in the country which a friend present has numbered, who is still probably third 
captain in his regiment, with no prospect of obtaining the spurs for the next 
ten years. 

The subject now takes a painful turn — regrets at not having joined some 
other regiment when arriving in India, or lamentations at having exchanged, 
when first posted, from a corps which has been lucky,*’ \vhich means, whose 
regimental officers, having been exposed in the performance of their duty to the 
influence of a tract of country more pestilential than ordinar}^, have died one 
after the other, and admitted of some absentee brother being lifted on, to the 
dismay and envy of all his contemporaries. 

Again, this leads to the favourite discussion of the propriety of doing some- 
thing to avoid ' such cruel supercession’ — and then comes an allusion to the 
iniquity of the half-batta measure, and a general indulgence, in no measured 
language, of abuse of the petty acts of the government. The latter part of 
the discourse being on a subject in which the speaker is personally concerned, 
he delivers himself not only forcibly but fluently, and warming as he goes on» 
winds up with a peroration both energetic and violent. 

This would be sure to lead to a reprimand, which generally came from a 
little man who was a great favourite with all, as he had a fund of anecdote 
always in store, and a story at hand that would be sure to out-distance in ex- 
travagance the one which preceded it. ’’ Gentlemen,” he would exclaim, 
chalking the leather deliberately, and looking up with the gravity of a judge in 
the faces of all, ” Gentlemen, I must putxlown my cue if there is so much 
noise,” and then missing a most palpable score, he would add, No ; I knew 
it ; I cannot make a stroke while so much talking is going on.” Silence would 
now be restored, and the progress of the game carefully watched, till the ap- 
proach of a distant vehicle would draw off nil eyes towards the door. ” Ah, 
Jacobs, have you heard the news?” would be the simultaneous cry from half 
a dozen voices as the new comer entered. ” I ! no : what is it?” then would 
be re-read the contents of the letter, which had just been received b}' that 
day’s post, announcing the unexpected death of B., having been ill only three 
days, and the promotion of that lucky fellow C. 

This would call forth the views of Jacobs respecting the supercession of the 
older officers, together with a diatribe on the illusive nature of the service in 
general, a touch at half-batta, and then a peroration as before of imprecations 
on the heads of all those concerned in the execution of that detestable order. 

Silence would by this time be again demanded and obtained, till the arrival 
of a third visitor put everything like attention to the interests of the players 
out of consideration by the announcement of a third budget of news, leading 
lb another discussion, and a similar conclusion. 


i^j/(flr/.J<?y/r;i.N.S.V'oL.23.No.S9. 
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<Dti0ittal anti S^tUtU 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

' Moj^al Asiatic Society , — A General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
1st of April ; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn^ M.P., the President, in 
the Chair. 

Amongst the donations to the library were the following : from Sir Graves 
Haiightony four volumes of documents in MS. prepared by the late Alexander 
Hamilton, Esq., when acting as private Secretary to Lord Cornwallis, during 
his first administration in Bengal ; obtained with a view to the perpetual set- 
tlement From John Romer, Esq., several volumes of Oriental MSS., one of 
which was a rare copy of Kaitla va Dimna, in Arabic verse ; also, a Grammar 
of the Gujeratee Language, lithography. From Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., 
Horsburgh’s India Directory, the fourth and last edition, also a Short Memoir 
of the life of this eminent Hydrographer. 

Captain Thomas Best Jervis was elected a resident member. 

A paper by H. Wilkinson, Esq., on the cause of the external Pattern or 
Watering of the Damascus Sword-blades, was read by the author. Mr, Wil- 
kinson commenced by adverting to the celebrity which ancient Damascus bad 
obtained for the manufacture of Sword-blades, and to the general belief that, 
afler the conquest of Syria by Tamerlane, in the fourteenth century, and con- 
sequent dispersion of the workmen, the secret of the manufacture had been 
lost. He considered that the exaggerated reports of the qualities of these 
weapons were not founded in truth; for although the ancient swords of 
Damascus, when compared with tho.se of other countries ttt the same period, 
might be found superior in temper and beauty, still swords of equal if not 
better quality might now be manufactured at onc-twentieth of the cost attri- 
buted to the Damascus blades. Mr. Wilkinson here alluded to the extraordi- 
nary prices that had been put upon some of these sword.s ; and stated that 
two, which had been presented to Sir John Campbell by the late Shah of 
Persia (one of which he submitted to the inspection of the Meeting,) had been 
valued at two hundred ducats each, or about i.'86 ; and that the Ameer of 
Scinde had a large sword, for which he had refused a sum of money equal to 
J09OO. So high, indeed, was the factitious estimation in which the Damascus 
swords were held by the princes of the Ea.st, that they were even handed 
down by them as heir-looms to their posterity. Several attempts had been 
made to imitate the true Damascus blades, but with very indifferent success. 
The method pursued by Signor Crevelli, of Milan, and which is described in 
his menioir ** Sull* Arte di fabricare le Sdabole di Damasco,** was extremely in- 
genious, and calculated to make swords of great beauty, and equal to any ever 
inade at Damascus ; but he had mistaken the natural pattern on the Damascus 
blades for an artificial one, and bad, therefore, failed to account for the causes 
of the former. Mr. Wilkinson described the plan adopted by Crevelli, which 
consisted in welding alternate bars of iron and steel, bound round with wire, 
in a peculiar manner. The conviction in Mr. Wilkinson’s mind being, that 
secrets of importance in manufactures could rarely be kept for centuries, in- 
duced him to seek for the cause in the material employed ; and he thought 
that in China, and other places, where the natives excelled in the production 
of any particular article of commerce, we might generally attribute it to the 
quality of the material, and the method of manipulation, rather then to the 
superij^ skill and knowledge of the workmen. After pursuing the inquiries on 
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the subject of the Damascus blades for several years, Mr. Wilkinson had 
arrived at the conclusion that the natives of the East were either perfectly 
ignorant of the cause which produced the qualities for which their manufac- 
ture had been so highly extolled; or that they had mystified their processes 
as much as possible, in order to avoid the discovery of having no secret to 
keep. He conceived that the true causes which produced the jowhert or 
watering, on the genuine Damascus sabres, was, first, the nature of the iron- 
ore ; and, secondly, the method of converting it into steel. By the peculiar 
methods taken by the natives of India, in making the latter, a crystallization 
of the metal was effected ; and, consequently, the pattern of the sword-blades 
manufactured from that steel depended on the size and arrangement of the 
crystals ; and as the steel was made in small cakes, of not more than two- 
jioiinds weight, several cakes would have to be welded together to make a large 
sword, and great diversity of pattern would be obtained : therefore, the figure 
of the genuine ancient and modern Damascus sword-blades, was the result of 
nature and not of art ; and it would be as impossible to forge a sword-blade of 
the native steel of India, without obtaining the true Damascus figure, as it 
would be to imitate the pattern by any contortions of iron or steel artificially. 
Mr. Wilkinson had examined several cakes of Cutch steel, and not only 
found its quality excellent, but that it exhibited the true Damascus figure, 
both in the cake itself, and when drawn into a bar. As the trade between 
Cutch and Damascus was formerly direct, it was highly probable that the 
ancient blades were originally made of the steel of that country. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. W'ilkinson for his interesting 
paper. 

A General Meeting was held on the 15th of April; the Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, V. P. in the Chair. The donations presented at this 
Meeting included parts 25, 26, 27, and 28, of the plates to Professor Rosellini’s 
great work on the Monuments of Egypt and Nubia, from the author. Dr. H. 
Harpur Spry presented the Skull of Mudhala, a Thug chief, who was executed 
at Saugor, in 1832. In a letter to the Secretary accompanying this donation. 
Dr. Spry mentions that Mucliala suffered with twenty-eight others; and that 
he had detailed the particulars of the execution in his recent publication on 
India. 

Francis C. Brown, Esq. of Anjarakandy, Malabar ; and the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, 
of Canton, were elected Corresponding Members of the Society. 

J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. read to the Meeting a paper on the Saltness of the ' 
Red Sea. Mr. Malcolmson said that, in consequence of the officers of the 
Hugh Lindsay steamer having reported that the greater saltness of the water 
of the Red Sea in comparison with that of the ocean had caused a greater 
deposit in the boilers, and had rendered it necessary to blow off' the steam more 
frequently while in that part of the voyage; and from some discrepancies which 
appeared in the results of the analyses of the water of that sea, by Dr. Ure and 
Mr. Prinsep, he was induced, on his return from India last year, to make some 
experiments with a view to the subject. lie found that in the roads of 
Mocha, and near Kamran island, the Re^jl Sea hardly differed in specific gravity 
from the ocean, but that while off* Cosseir, it attained the specific gravity of 
).035, nearly corresponding to that experimented upon by Dr. Ure. The in- 
crease of specific gravity shewed the increase of .saltness ; and might be ac- 
counted for by the fact that no rivers empty themselves into the Red Sea. The 
Saltness, however, was less at Mocha, from its proximity to the ocean ; qnd as 
the water analysed by Mr. Prinsep had probably been brought from that place. 
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the discrepancy alluded to was occasioned by that circumstance. The in^ 
creased quantity of soluble salts, which must be contained in water of the 
specific gravity of that found in those parts of the Red Sea more remote from 
the ocean, must greatly influence the rapidity of deposit in the boilers, and 
consequently occasion some delay on the voyage. 

After reading the above paper, Mr. Malcolmson, in reference to some ob- 
servations made at the last Meeting on the subject of Indian iron, produced 
some specimens of iron ore from Nirmai ; also a piece of iron manufactured 
from the same. This iron, Mr. Wilkinson had pronounced to be of a very 
superior quality, and had estimated it to be worth ^40 per ton, about four 
times the price of English iron. It was worthy of remark, too, that the ore 
was capable of being worked up at once into iron, without previously under- 
going any of the processes indispensable in the working of the iron ore of 
other countries. 

The next paper read was a note by Baron von Hammer and Purgstall on 
the first translation of the Gospels into Arabic. The object of this paper was 
to shew that the first translation of the Scriptures from the Hebrew into 
Arabic was made by the cousin of Khadija, Mahommed’s first wife. The 
Baron had derived this information from four Turkish biographies of the 
Prophet, which had been printed in Persia and Egypt within the last sixteen 
years. The Turkish texts of these works had used the word ‘ Gospels’; but 
the Baron concluded that, from their mentioning the Hel>rew tongue, the 
Bible was meant. He was the more inclined to this opinion, as Mahommed 
had shewn a greater acquaintance with the Bible than with the New Testa- 
ment. • 

The reading of some remarks on the Budhist Priests of Siam, by Captain 
James Low, was commenced. 

The president announced that the Fourteenth Anniversary of the Society 
would be held on the 6th of May, at one o’Clock. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Felonry of New South Wales ; hemg a faithful Picture of the real Romance of 
Life in Botany Bays v}ith Anecdotes of Botany Bay Society, and a Plan of 
Sydney, By James Mudie, Esq, of Castle Forbes, and late a Magistrate for the 
territory of New South Wales. London, 1837. Printed for the Author. 

The avowed object of this work is to exhibit a picture of New South Wales, as a 
penal settlement, to show the bad policy pursued by the present local government in 
respect to the convict population, or felonry, of the colony, “ to complain at the bar of 
public opinion of his own wrongs and grievances,’* and ** to denounce to the British 
people, the Parliament, and the King, witli a warning and prophetic voice, the anti- 
penal, anti'SOcial, and anti-political system now practised in New South Wales.** 
His own wrongs constitute, however, the most prominent feature of the book. 

Mr. Mudie, speaking from general knowledge of the administrations of Brisbane, 
Darling and Bourke, bears very decided testimony in favour of General Darling, 
whose discipline of the felonry (one source of his unpopularity) he commends, us 
much Its he censures the present governor's alleged lax policy. Into the case 
(occupying a large part of the book) of William Watt, a convict, who became editor 
of the Sydney Gazette, and whom Mr. Mudie regards as protected and patronized by 
the 'government, we refrain from entering; the* details are mixed up witli too much 
petsonality. 

Colonial PoScy of the British Empire . — Part I.— Govsnunenf. London, 1837. 

Mr. Mowtoomery Martin, the author, tells us that these are the opening chapters 
of A ** cturefully digested” work on our colonial policy, which is to appear. In the 
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chapters, however, we discern many marks of haste, which is a great enemy to what 
is essential in such a work, minute accuracy. Thus he states, (p. 14) tliut the India 
Hoard ** may be said to possess a representative in India, in the person of a member 
of council of the supreme government, nominated by the crown, and not belonging 
to the civil or military services of the £a.st-India Company and this individual, he 
states, is ** Mr. Zachariah Macaulay.*’ Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay is the 
person meant, v/ho is the son of Mr. Zachary Macaulay ; but why he should be called 
a representative of the India Board, any more than the Governor-general of India,, 
we do not understand. 

Lives of the most eminent Foreign Statesmen, By G. P. R. James, vol. iv. Being 
vol. Ixxxix. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, London, 1837. Longman and 
Co. Taylor. 

The lives in this volume are those of Louis do Haro, “ Prince of the Peace,** the 
ahlc minister of Philip IV. of Spain; of Cardinal Dubois, minister of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, during the minority of Louis XV., raised from the dregs of the 
people to a rank where he could indulge his more than Wolsey-like appetite for 
power; Cardinal Alberoni, whose curious biography is given at much length, and the 
famous, rather an able, Duke do Ripperda, a diplomatist, rather than a statesman. 

These lives arc written in a clear and forcible style. 

Report of the Committee of the East-India Association of Glasgow^ presented to the 
Annual General Meeting^ 30th March, 1837. Glasgow. Printed for the Aar 
sociation. 

In this sketch of the proceedings of the Committee of this Association (w'hich, in 
common with others in different parts of the country, is intended to watch over and 
foster the interests of British commerce in India), some topics of much importance 
are touched upon; — tlie»equa1ization of the duty on Bengal sugar ; — the reduction of 
the duty on pepper; — the China trade; — the Java duties the Singapore duties;— 
the Bank of India ; — steam navigation to India; — the growth of cotton and sugar,— 
and the appeal from the Mofussil to the Supreme Courts of India. 

On the subject of the Bunk of India, the Committee state, that the project is said 
to have originated in Lancashire, at a time when capital was supposed to be re- 
dundant, and ** its first steps were taken wnth^uch a degree of caution and secresy, 
as shewed a desire on the part of its projectors t6 carry it to so advanced a stage 
before the public attention should be drawn to it, that it would be vain thereafter to 
oppose its progress.” The Committee state the steps they took to counteract this 
dangerous project, and amongst others, they had an interview with Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, who informed the Committee that he had been asked to become governor of the 
proposed bank ; ** but his lordship.” they say, “ in the course of a long conversation, 
shewed us that he was quite aware of its tendencies, and gave us reason to believe 
that the bank had not much to hope for from him.” 

The Committee speak favourably of the ** East- India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany,” but they have been informed that the great object is at length to be undertaken 
by Government and the East-lndia Company. Lord Wm. Bentinck has communi- 
cated to the Committee the gratifying intelligence, “that tlie dilliculties are now 
nearly all removed, and that the intentions of Government will be declared on the 
occasion of the Calcutta and Madras petitions being presented. ” 

Letter to the Right Hon, Sir lienrj/ Ilardinge, on the Effects of Solitary Confinement 
on the Health of Soldiers in Warm Climates, By John Gjiant Malcolmson, 
F.R. A.S., &c., and late Secretary Madras Medical Board. London, 1837. Smith, 
Elder and Co. 

Da. Malcolmson, though no advocate of corporal punishment, and satisBed that, in 
most cases, it is not effective in preventing military crime,- yet cannot shut his. eyes to 
the fact, tliat to avoid the lash, punishments may be substituted incomparably more 
cruel and destructive. “ I have reason to believe,” he says, “ that more real misery 
has arisen in twelve months from imprisonment in the great jails of India, than has 
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bMn inflicted by corponS punishment in n hundred ^ars.*' He. shews that the 
average annual mortality in the jails of Bengal is thirty-six per cent., and in those of 
Madras tliirty-four per cent. He suggests, that the infliction of a piinishinerit. ruin- 
ous to body and mind, may be avoided by studying more carefully tlie comfort and 
welfare of the soldier, without interfering more than is necessary with his employ- 
ments and pleasures. 

A Companion to the Ship's Medicine Chests being a short Treatise on the Diseases qf 

Seamen and others in Tropical Climates, By W. G. Faddy, Suigeon, late of the 

£. I. ship Mermaid^ &c. London. Highley. 

A FAMILIAR exposition of the causes, character, and mode of treatment of the prin- 
cipal tropical and other diseases, compiled from the author's own experience and 
practice. 

Les CEuvres de Wall — Traduction et Notes, Par M. Gahcin de Tassy. 4to. 

Paris, 1836. London, W. H. Allen and Co. 

This is the concluding portion of one of the most celebrated works in the Hindus- 
tani language, for the publication of which we are indebted to the indefatigable 
industry of M. Garcin de Tassy. The Hindustani text appeared at Paris in 1834', 
in an elegant 4to volume, of which we expressed our approbation at the time. The 
present work is a translation, with critical notes, of the more interesting portions of 
the original. The text and translation will form a valuable addition to the library of 
the Hindustani student. 

The poet Wali is distinguished in India, as the ** Father of Hindustani Verse.” 
He was born at Surat, about two hundred years ago, and seems to have composed his 
work in various parts of the Mogul empire. His language, however, bears most re- 
semblance to the Dakhani of the present day, though much oewer the Urdu than 
the specimens of that dialect (printed at Madras) w'hich have ccune under our obser- 
vation. Indeed, it is highly probable that the language of Wali was the popular 
Rehhta, or current dialect used by the Mussulmans of India, about the reign of 
Aurungzebe ; and his Diwan, when composed, would be read, understood, and ad- 
mired by those of his own creed, from Cape Comorin to Cabul. 

The Diwan is, w'e believe, peculiar to Mahommedan literature. It consists of a 
number of short pieces of poetry, of which the tinul syllables are alpJiabetically 

arranged : that is, all the odes ending in ( come first in the collection ; those in l. _» 

next, and so on. The Arabs were the inventors of this species of poetry, at least 
the oldest W'ork of the kind that >vc have yet seen or heard of, is, the Diwan of Ali, 
the son-in-law of Muhammed, and commander of the faithful. In l*ersiaii we can 
name at least a hundred Diwanss and the Turks have also several in their language. 
The Mussulmans of India have not been idle on their part, as we have several 
Diwans since the time of Wali, of which the most celebrated is that of Souda, who 
flourished about sixty years ago. 

. The Diwan of Wali, like most works of the kind, is chiefly of the anacreontic 
school, where beauty, love, and wine form the muse’s favourite themes. At the 
head of this school is the Persian poet, Hafiz, who is acknow'ledged as the grand 
master throughout Turkey, Persia, and India. The more orthodox Mussulmans are 
not a little scandalized at the freedom of his muse in praise of wine, an article 
Strictly prohibited to the Faithful in the Koran, Hence, he has had the benefit of a 
host of pious commentators, who endeavour to shew that his plain sentiments arc to 
be understood in a spiritual sense. This is a subject, open for dispute, upon which 
we do not feel ourselves at present inclined to enter. 

Ere we conclude, we feel pleasure in announcing to all the lovers of Oriental Li. 
terature, that M. Garcin de Tassy has been long collecting materials for a complete 
History of Indian Literature, ancient and modern. We are not sure, however, 
whether the title should not be, strictly spiking, a History of the modern Literature 
oi India, as (if we rightly understand) it is to give an account of the various authors 
who have written in the Hindustani and Hindoui or Hindec dialects. When we 
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8p^k of the ancient literature of India, we inevitably identify the same with the 
lioundless stores of the Sanscrit. Now, of Sanscrit literature, we liave a toleraldy 
extensive view in the productions of Mr. Colcbrooke and Professor Wilson, in the 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches, in the works of Ward and others ; but, an 
account of the numerous authors, Hindu and Mussulman, who have written in the 
vernacular tongues of India, is still a desideratum in Oriental Literature. This, M. de 
Tassy is now about to supply. The work will be comprised in three octavo volumes ; 
it will give, we understand, biographical notices of the authors, from the most authentic 
sources — an analysis of their works, together with translations of such portions as 
may seem most worthy of attention. 

On the Efficacy of Carbonic Acid Gas in the Diseases of Tropical Climates. By John 

Parkin. 

Thb author of this publication, in common with most writers on the subject, con- 
cludes that to one particular and almost universal cause is to be ascribed the greater 
number of diseases in warm and intertropical climates. This cause is the generation 
and extrication of malaria. Inferring, also, with the generality of writers, tliat this 
mysterious agent was a product of animal and vegetable decomposition, it occurred to 
Mr. Parkin, some years since, that the different forms of carbon ought, in this case, 
to be able to neutralize the effects produced by this, as well as other septic poisons, 
it being well known that carbon and its different combinations are the most powerful 
of all anti-septics. The author, in consequence, was induced to institute a seiies of 
experiments, with the express object of proving the truth of the above proposition. 
The theory broached by this gentleman, respecting the manner in which this poison 
operates on the living frame, is this : he first infers that the malarious poison is con- 
tained in the atmosplicre, and that it enters the lungs witli the air inspired ; that the 
poison is carried into the circulating system, where, being mixed with the blood, it is 
carried on to different parts of the body, under different circumstances, and that this 
difference i.n the situation of the poison, constitutes the variation observed in the 
various diseases produced from this invisible agent. For instance, he argues that 
when the poison, after being received into the lungs, is propelled into the extreme 
terminations of the arterial system, — or, in other words, the capillaries of the skin,-*- 
and when it becomes detained in this situation in considerable quantities, the pheno- 
mena which characterize fever are produced. On the other hand, when the same 
matter is propelled, either altogether, or in undue proportion, into the capillaries of 
the intestinal canal, the consequence is dysentery. 

But, setting aside all shear and speculative opinions, respecting the physiology and 
pathology of the disease, the principal subject of inquiry is the value of the remedy 
proposed by the author, for the treatment of the diseases produced by tnalaria. 
Among the cases detailed of intermittent fever, are some, which had resisted the long 
continued administration of quinine and other remedies, for six and even twelve 
months, but which yielded to the internal exhibition of carbonic acid, on the third day 
of its administration. A remarkable fact, and one which tends more than any other 
to prove the truth of the authors proposition, (viz. that carbonic acid gas is capable of 
combining with, and neutralizing the poison of malaria), is, that the same result was 
obtained in old cases as in the most recent ; for instance, in those which had e.xisted 
ten QT twelve months, and in those which had only lasted as many weeks, or days. 
In one obstinate case, the disease had resisted every means of treatment for the space 
of eleven months. On the day after the admission of this patient into the Military 
Hospital in Madeira, he experienced an attack of tlie disease, ** the cold stage lasting 
an hour and a quarter, and being very intense in degree, with the skin uncommonly 
rough and dry ; pulse hardly perceptible ; heat in the abdomen, particularly in the 
epigastric region ; unquenchable thirst; tongue very dry; and great pain: the head 
with inclination to sleep. On the fifth,” being the next day of the accession, ** he took 
four doses of carbonic acid, commencing with the first at nine a .m. (two houiii before 
tlie regular period of the accession) ; and repeating the draught every half hour. At 
the last dose of the medicine, the paroxysm commenced with a particular sensation 
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along the Rpinal column, which the patient explained by saying, it appeared as if some 
one was pouring water on his shoulders, and blowing on his head. After lasting eight 
or ten minutes, the parox3rsm gradually disappeared, without more coldness, and with- 
out being followed by fever or other perceptible phenomena. The patient continued 
taking the remedy on the seventh, ninth, and eleventh, in the same manner, and having 
had no accession of fever, he was, on the twenty-eighth, dismissed from the hospital 
cured ** 

The author then passes on to a consideration of Dysentery, which, next to Fever, is 
the most common, and the most fatal in all inter- tropical climates, — particularly in tlic 
East. After giving a short sketch of tlie physiology and pathology of this disease, the 
author next enters into a consideration of the modm operandi of the different remedies 
usually employed in the treatment of dysentery ; and explains the cause of their failure 
in so many instances, by supposing that they act on general, not specific, principles, 
being only capable of remedying effects, the removal of the cause being but too gene- 
rally beyond their control. Inferring, therefore, that this disease is, if not invari- 
ably, most commonly, a ]>roduct of malaria: and concluding, also, that the different 
forms of carbon arc specific remedies for the effects produced in the human body by 
this deleterious agent, he details the plan of treatment which has been successfully 
adopted by him for some years. 

A number of cases in support of the efficacy of this plan of treatment arc added in 

the Appendix. 
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Calcutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE JF.YPOOR TRIALS.* 

The trial of Hookum Chiind, Jotha 
llam, and Futih Lai, commenced at tlie 
Natanee-ka Bagh, Jeypoor, on the 23d 
July, 183G. t 

The members of the Court being all 
present, as are also Lieut.-col. Speirs and 
Capt. Thoresby, political agents, it was 
noticed, that heavy rain, which seriously 
impeded communication with the city, 
prevented the Court from sitting ycstei-day 
as had been intended. 

Sunghee Jotha Ram, Sunghec Hookum 
Chund, and Sunghee Futih- Lai, Sravu- 
gees, being introduced, are seated in 
chairs placed conveniently for the pur- 
pose. The warrant constituting the Court 
is read, and the address to the Court, re- 
corded in the commencement of the for- 
mer trials. The charges are then read 
aloud twice. 

Charges against Sunghee Jotha i?am, 
Sravugee. 

First charge. — Having, when sojourned 
at Deosa, in Chuct, Buesakh, and Jeth, 
1B92, wickedly and maliciously counte- 
nanced and encouraged a conspiracy, 
having for its object the overthrow of the 
existing administration of the state of 
Jeypoor, by means of a highly criminal 
and atrocious nature. 

Second count. — Having consented to, 
and abetted the employment of, measures 
of violence and bloodshed, iii order to 
effect the overthrow of the existing ad- 
ministration of the state of Jeypoor, in 
Jeth 1892 ; one of the measures designed 
and contemplated being an attack to be 
made on one or more of the gentlemen 
attached to the British agency then at 
•leypoor, which criminal design was tic- 
tiiully executed on the morning of the 8th 
Jeth Soodi, 1892 (4*th June 1835), when 
one Futih Singh, alias Futih Dorn, at 
the instigation of Dee wan Uinur Chund, 
Sravugee, and others, assaulted and se- 
verely wounded with his sword the agent 
to the Governor-general of India. 

Second charge. — Having, when so- 
journed at Deosa, to serve his own pur- 
poses, sanctioned and urged the execution 
of measures devised by, or to be effected 
through, persons in his confidence at tiie 
capital of the state, although he well 
knew that the designs meditated were of 
an atrociously violent and highly criminal 
nature ; from which measures resulted 
* Continued ftom last vol. p. 227> 
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the attempt mode upon the life of the 
agent to the Governor-general of India, 
in front of the Surdkee Dcorhee, near 
the palace at Jeypoor, on the morning of 
the 8th Jeth Soodi 1892 (4th June 1835], 
and the sanguinary tumult by which that 
act was followed. 

Charges against Sunghee Hookum Chund 
and Futih Lai, 

First charge. — Hookum Chund, bro- 
ther of Jotha Ram, Sravugee, and Futih 
Lai, son of the said Jotha Ram, ar- 
raigned : — For having wickedly and mali- 
ciously countenanced and participated in 
the designs and counsels of conspirators 
in the country of Jeypoor, to effect, 
through means of a violent and criminal 
nature, a change in the administration of 
the state in Jeth 1892, or about that 
period of time ; the treacherous assault 
made upon Major Alves, agent to the 
Governor-general, at the Surdkee Deor- 
hcc, on the morning of the 4th of June, 
]8f35, and the subsequent riot and blood- 
shed which took place in the city of Jey- 
poor on the same day, having been por- 
tions of the plans formed by those con- 
spirators : the said Hookum Chund and 
Futih Lai being, at that time, subjects of 
the Jeypoor state, although residing, tem- 
porarily or othei*wisc, at Agra, within the 
territories of the British Government in 
India. 

Second charge. — Having aided and 
dbetted the design and object of the plot, 
in execution of which were perpetrated, 
in the city of Jeypoor, the atrocious and 
sanguinary acts of the 4tli June 1835, by 
falsely, maliciously, and wickedly attri- 
buting the origin of the aforesaid acts to 
the machinations of Thakoor Rawul 
Biieree Sal, Thakoor l.ukshmun Sing, and 
others. 

Jotha Ram declares that he was not at 
Jeypoor at the time alluded to, and de- 
sires only to have justice done him in the 
investigation. 

Hookum Chund observes that he luu 
only one wish, which is, that guilt may 
be proved upon those who are really cri- 
minal. 

The note, bearing the autograph of 
Jotha Ram upon its front (see last vol. 
p. 148), which was found amongst the 
papers of Deewaii Umur Chund, is placed 
upon the table. Depositions as to the 
way this note was taken out of the bag of 
papers were read. 

Jotha Ram avers, that he did not write 
the wo]^s attributed to him, and knows 
nothing about the note ; tl^t forgeries 
are very common in Jeypoor, and there 
(A) 
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are people who ran imitate to a nicety 
the handwriting of any one ; that all those 
whose names are mentioned in the depo- 
sitions, are servants of him^ * and are not 
to be believed. He then attacks the 
Court, collectively and individually, in 
which he is joined by llookum Chutid, 
and the proceedings are interrupted dur- 
ing some time. 

Hookum Chund, addressing Captain 
Thoresby, says, ** when the Bura Sahib 
and you intimated to me that a punchayet 
was to be assembled, 1 agreed, and asked 
to have five or ten great sirdars upon it ; 
did you see only the.se persons whom you 
could appoint members? Were there no 
others ?” Afterwards, he obsc'rves to Col. 
Speirs, “ there are the Rajas of Jcypoor, 
Jodhpoor, Ooduepoor, Rcekaner, Ku- 
roulee, Jesuimer, Bnondee, Kota, and 
others; these all know the way in which 
the disturbance of the 4th Jiiiic took 
place, and if you will do us justice, the 
magnanimity of the Company will be ac- 
knowledged and appreciated.” 

Both of them join in saying, that it is 
not known who wrote the bo<ly of the 
note, therefore, in merely ascribing the 
superscription to Jotha Ram, nothing is 
proved. 

Moona Lai, Sravugee, is called into 
court, but the prisoners Jotha Kam and 
Hookum Chund refuse to hear his evi- 
dence ; therefore, as he has been examined 
before, he. is desired to withdraw. 

The same proceeding repeated with 
Hur Lai, Sravugee. 

The deposition of Deewan Umiir Chund 
regarding the note in question is read. 

Eesur Das, Sravugee, an officer of the 
Jey poor treasury (examined in the former 
trials), is shown the note, and asked if 
he recognises the hiind-writing of the 
lines superscribed : produces the letter of 
Jotha Ram, which he hetbre brought with 
him, and strives liard to evade giving a 
more decided aii.swer than an averment of 
the strong similarity as to the writing be- 
tween the two papers : at length, an an- 
swer, free from any comparison with that 
or any other paper being insisted on, he 
declares that the hand of the superscribed 
lines exactly resembles the handwriting 
of Jotha Ram. 

Suda Sookh, Sravugee (examined in the 
last trials) — deposes that the lines upon 
the upper part of the note are in the hand- 
writing of Jotha Ram : he luis no doubt 
on the subject. 

Siva Lai, Sravugee, peshkhar of Dc- 
wai.je, formerly under Jotha Ram — de- 
poses that the two lines are in the hand- 
writing of Jotha Ram. 

Dhun Singh, chobdar, servant of Jotha 
Ram at Deu.sa — deposes that at Djeosa a 
separate tent was ajipropriated to the 

• Meaning Rawul Buerce Sal. They are Ilaj 
public servants. 
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toshuk kliaiui, and when the tent was 
struck, a hut supplied its place. Mangeea 
Poorohit and Vishnu lodged in the to- 
shuk khanu. At meals, Mangeea and a 
few more used to attend Jotha Ram, but 
deponent never was near enough to hear 
the subject of their conversation. 

Nuiid Lai Kutareo, Sravugee, servant 
of Jotha Ram at Deosa — deposes, that 
all he can say is, that Mangeea and 
Vishnu used to read and write for Jotha 
Ram at Deosa. They frequently con- 
versed with hiin privately, but deponent 
never learned the subjects of their dis- 
courses. 

Munncea, Sravugee, was retained by 
Jotha Ram at Deosa ; had no opportu- 
nities of learning what was going on ; 
Mangeea iiiid Vishnu resided in the to- 
shuk khanu. 

Qusim Ulee, servant of Jotlia Ram at 
Deosa — docs not know whether Mangeea 
or any one else did or did not convey let- 
ters or their eontents to Jotha Ram ; nor 
can he tell if they ever wrote. There 
were about two hundred servants of Jotha 
Ram at Deosa. Miiiigcea and otliers 
used to visit a well in the neighbourhood, 
and such inforniatiun as they obtained 
from travellers they communicated to 
Jotha Ram, and Cluiud Singh and others; 
they did this in order to please their mas- 
ter : cannot say if messengers ever came 
from Agra or other place : never went 
into the toshuk khanu : to write w^as 
forlndden : does not know if strangers 
ever gained admittance ; to speak in the 
ear or whisper was prohibited : there was 
a dufadar near the guddee of Jotha Ram, 
and two sentries stood a few paces distant 
from it : when Sunglieejee went to his 
meals, there was a qiinat put up, but one 
side was open, and a sentry was looking 
oil: several of Jotha Ram's servants were 
ill attendance when their master took his 
meals. Nund Lai, Bijue (Vishnu) Ram, 
and Mangeea were there : the truth is, 
that deponent’s duty was to he in waiting 
near the bedstead of Jotha Ram after mid- 
night ; can tell what took place at time 
time, hut did not approach unless sent 
for at any other time of the day or night : 
there were between seventy and ninety 
sipahees in the service of Sunghcejee at 
Deosa, and one of those generally came 
to call deponent when he was wanted : 
the sipahees went about unarmed, and 
were included among Sungheejee’s ser- 
vants. 

Mangeea Poorohit, servant of Jotha 
Ram at Deosa — acknowledges that his 
former depositions are in conformity with 
facts. Letter from Cyan Chund is put 
into liis hands, and he is asked for whom 
it was intended; — an.swers, for Sunghec- 
jee (Jotha Rum) : cannot tell who wrote 
it: it was addressed to deponent, but the 
contents were intended for Sunglieejee: 
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it was nut in liiu power to have a note 
written to Budarunjee (as requested in 
the letter^, and the letter was not read to 
Sungheejee : there was nothing to write 
about in answer. Ham Koonwur (men- 
tioned in the letter) was a hrahinun : the 
information liam Koonwur gave was that 
Ae sent his blessing and so forth, — notiuiig 
of importance : he said the letter came 
from Bence Duttu Bralimini, but depo- 
nent is not acquainted with any man of 
that name ; Ram Koonwur, or some one 
else, was the bringer of the letter : if an 
answer was written, does not recollect 
any thing of it; did probably write some- 
thing in reply : the letter came from Jey- 
poor. Formerly deponent was one among 
eight servants who were in constant at- 
tendance upon Jotha llam, and used to 
see Budarunjee ( Roopa) when they went 
to the palace. Ram Koonwur will have 
brought dry tobacco, betel-nut, cloves, 
cardainums, and black pepper ; those are 
the things alluded to in the letter. 

Q. In this letter is written, “ this time 
your enemies are the whole world.” — 
Whose cneinies arc meant ? — A. Hie 
enemies of Siingheejeu. — Q. Whose iden- 
tical handwriting is requested ? — 'i'hat of 
Sunghccjcc, and it was required to be 
sent for the satisfaction of Buduruiijee. 
(At this point of the extimi nation, Jotha 
Ram says, in rather a low tone, but loud 
enough to be heard distinctly by witness 
and several others who were near him,— 
“ Too dure mulmurba.se/* — (don’t fear to 
die), and at the same time llookura 
Cliiind, by stretehing out his leg, touches 
with his foot the stool upon which Maii- 
geea is seated, with liis buck to the pri- 
soner. 

Q. “It appears probable that he will 
come to Jeypoor before me.” — What is 
the meaning of this pas.sage? — A. 11c has 
written at itindom ; how should 1 know 
the meaning? The letter was never read 
by me. 1 know not whether the writer 
was one or two days in writing it. I also 
used to write any thing, whether true or 
false ; in the way that I read the letters 
which came, 1 was wont to answer them. 
Q. “ You write about the Bnkhsheejee; 
1 tell you, do not pbu'c a single grain of 
trust in that man.” In this passage, who 
is the Buklislieejee, and what had been 
written concerning him? — A. I know 
nothing about the Buklishcejee, and if 
there was any thing written, 1 don't re- 
member it. 

(The witness, who appears to be in the 
last stage of a rapid consumption, and has 
answered the questions put to him with 
much difficulty, especially since the words 
were spoken by Jotha Ram, which have 
been quoted, is now so much exhausted 
as to be scarcely able to speak; there 
being, therefore, no prospect of any in- 
formation being obtained by liis further 
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detention before the Court, be is dis- 
missed. ) 

.The time of the Court is again occu- 
pied, for about three-quarters of an hour, 
with listening to many observations and 
abrupt addresses made by Jotha Ram and 
Houkiim Cimnd, in which there appeared 
to be few points of sufficient importance 
to be recorded. Jotha Ham asserted that 
the note, the superscribed lines of which 
are attributed to him, was a forgery ; that 
it could nut be proved he ever read or 
wrote at Deosa, without formal perniis- 
siun obtained rVuin the officer in charge of 
the detachments of troops there — that he 
is entirely ignorant of every thing con- 
cerning the letters seized, and if his ser- 
vants depose aught to the contrary of 
this, they are not worthy of credit, as 
they are now in the j)ower of others — 
that cveiy one, indeed, is now against 
him, and no testimony tending to crimi- 
nate him in any way ought to be received. 

Afterwards, llookum Cliurid made a 
more formal speech, the purport of which 
was to explain that he was residing quietly 
ill his house at Agra, when Mr. Maiiscl, 
taking him quite by sur])rise, surrounded 
the place with about a hundred men, and 
th(?ii searching for every written ducii- 
ment that was to be found, carried off the 
whole of his paj>ers, amounting to nine 
niauiids weight. That after this, his per- 
sun was at liberty for nearly two months 
before the papers were examined, and had 
he been conscious of any guilt, was it at 
all probable that he should have remained 
ill his house at Agra, when the sure mode 
o^ safety by flight was at his option ? 

The Court now announce an udjourn- 
inenttill tlie27tli iiist. 

On the 27tli of July, the Court being 
assembled, the prisoners are introduced. 

Tiiakour Chand Singh, who coininaiid- 
cd a detaclimeiit of suwur.s, on the part 
of the raj, at Deosa, examined, and de- 
poses : — I arrived at Deosa on the 6th 
Buesakh Budi (IHtli of April 183.5), and 
came on duty upon the 8th - had my own 
tent pitched near the tent of Sunghee 
Jotha Rum on the latter day, and sub- 
sequently, always remained present. Sun- 
ghet'jec had from fifty to a hundred ser- 
vants, and none of them were denied ad- 
mission to him. It was directed tliat 
inkstand and paper should not be taken 
into his tent, and I can testify that he 
was not supp'lied with these articles open- 
ly, and I never heard that they were con- 
ve)icd to him privately. His goomash- 
tas, Mangee Ram, Vishnu Ram, and 
others, used to write in the toshuk 
kiiaiiu near his tent, and they were con- 
tinually in comhiunication with their mas- 
ter. On the occasion of the palkee ar- 
riving from Agra, and letters being found 
in it/ the risaldar and I jointly seeded up 
the letters in an outer envelopei and trana- 
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Knitted them to the Bura Saliib. The 
letters were not openea at Deosa. A 
dufadar and two. sentries of the English 
risalu were on duty near Sungheejee : 
theyNrere placed to observe him, but 
were not to restrain him from conversiifg 
as he pleased with his servants. As long 
as the Captain Saliib staid at Deosa, two 
sentries were outside the tent, but near 
it : after the departure of the gentleman 
(2l6t Apinl), a dufadar and two sentries 
remained inside the tent ; the dufadar sut 
down, and the sentries walked to and fro 
in the tent ; they were in the tent day 
and night ; the sentries of the raj detach- 
ment were posted outside the tent, to 
which there was a qunat attached, which 
prevented their seeing the interior of it. 
The raj people were not permitted to ap- 
proach the qunat of the tent. This is the 
arrangement that was made, and which 
remained in force. I was accustomed to 
visit Sungheejee daily, in the evening, 
and, if there were any call for it, I went 
oftener. Mangeea and Vishnu Ram used 
to write very fre<iucntly in the toshuk 
khanu : they so employed themselves at 
all times, both when the piirdu of the 
doorway was up and when it was down, for 
reading and writing were not prohibited to 
them. At the times that I visited Sun- 
gheejee, he was always seated upon his 
guddee. Previous notice was always 
given of my approach. Mangeea Ham 
and Vishnu Ram W’ould confer with their 
master, after which they would go and 
sit down to write. The dufadar and sen- 
tries were placed to observe Sungheejee, 
in order that he should not abscond, and 
tliat Ills fterson should be protected. He 
never wrote in iny presence (without per- 
mission), but I cannot answer for his 
never having had the opportunity of wri- 
ting secretly ; I never saw him write thus. 
The camp was outside the town of l^eosa. 
It was forbidden that strangers should be 
allowed to enter his tent, but his own at- 
tendants had free ingress to it. When 
Sungheejee ate his meals, he was at- 
tended by several of his servants; the 
sentries could keep him in view at such 
times. The place where he used to eat, 
was at the distance of about twelve paces 
from the tent, and it was surrounded by 
a qunat which was open on the side 
towards the tent. His own servants 
brought him water whenever he required 
it. There was another qunat fixed for 
purposes of purification, and when Sun- 
gheejee went within it, a sheet was sus- 
pended in the doorway. The tent was a 
large Hindoostanee two-poled one, which 
was surrounded by a wall or. qunat at- 
tached to the fly. 

Various letters are produced and read ; 
one written by Hookum Chund, inter- 
cepted and taken from the carrier at the 
village of Manpoora, between Agra and 
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Deosa; others seized at Deosa, (from 
the other prisoners, Hookum Chund, 
from Futih Eal;) others found in the 
house of Hookum Chund at Agra, (from 
Juwahir Singh, son of Chimun Singh, 
from Chimun Singh, from Gyan Chund, 
son of Deewan Umur Chund, from Man- 
geea Poorohit.) 

During the perusal of the letters. Hoo- 
kum Chund and Jotlia Ram made many 
observations of an unimportant nature re- 
garding them ; took into their own hands 
and examined the originals of several of 
them, and referred to their explanations 
concerning particular letters, given before 
the agent to the Governor-general, when 
they were questioned respecting them in 
December and January last. 

The Court adjourned till to-morrow 
morning. 

On the 28tli July, the Court re-assem- 
bled, and the prisoners take their seats. 

'J'he perusal of the Agra papers is re- 
sumed, including an alleged petition of 
Koopa Buduriin ; alleged petition of Dee- 
wan Umur Chund and others, and a 
paper in the handwriting of Hookum 
Chund. The way in which this paper 
was brought forward by Hookum Chund 
at Agra, and the reasons there arc for 
concluding it to be a fictitious document, 
prepared expressly for the purpose of an- 
ticipating imputation, and exonerating the 
two brothers from suspicion, whilst at the 
same time Rawul Buorce Sal, Thakoor 
Lukshmun Singh, ami others, should be 
iii.cidioiisly marked out for accusation, as 
if the previous knowledge of matters pos- 
sessed by the correspondents naturally 
forced them upon such conclusion, are 
explained to the court. 

Thakoor Jutiin Singh being called, de- 
poses that he was present at Agra when 
Hookum Chund complained to Capt. Co- 
nolly that one of bis papers, a letter of 
some importance, had been consigned to 
a wrong hag, that is. hud not been put 
into the hag appropriated to what were, 
on first perusal, judged to be the most 
important documents found ; and said that 
the raj deputies must have made this ar- 
rangcnient intentionally, and that it was 
treating him unfairly. Search was made 
the next day for the paper to which he 
alluded, and this letter was the one he 
selected. 

Extract from the examination of Sun- 
ghee Hookum Chund, before the agent 
to the Governor-general and others, in 
January last, bearing upon the circum- 
stiinces connected with this letter, are 
read. 

Hookum Chund remarks*, that there 
were multitudes of letters in his house at 
Agra, when his papers were seized, and 
that the special letter to which this was 
an aiyswer, must be somewhere anaong 
those which did not attract observation. 
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Cannot say why this was not forwarded 
to Deosa. Often letters are written and 
not despatched, 

A note, in the handwriting of Duya 
Uam Bhuttachuij, read. Other letters of 
Duya Uam are shown, and the writing is 
compared ; the strong, the exact simila- 
rity of the hands is obvious at first sight, 
as is generally remarked. 

Hookum Chund declares that the note 
in question was not written by Duya Ram ; 
then says that he knows nothing about it, 
and that its contents need no explanation. 

Extract from examination of Hookum 
Chund in January last, touching this note, 
read.* A note found at Agra, read. 

Hookum Chund avers that this note 
was not among his papers originally, but 
was introduced surreptitiously by one of 
the raj deputies, and appeals to the de- 
positions that were taken at Agra on this 
subject. These are brought forward and 
read. 

Chutoor Bliooj, examined, deposes, 
that he was in the room at Agra, and sit- 
ting at the table upon which the papers 
were undergoing examination, when the 
note in question turned up. Conolly 
Sahib took the papers out of a bag, signed 
them, and then passed them along the 
table, to be looked at and separated by 
the persons appointed to that duty. Three 
IMpers were attested and shoved over by 
Mr. Cotiolly, and with them came this 
note, which was first seen and taken up 
by witness, who was one of the inspec- 
tors ; he gave it to Thakuor Jutun Singh . 
to return to the gentleman for signature. 
When it had been signed and was about 
to be put into the bag of iinj)ortant do- 
cuments, on account of its matter, and 
the date upon it which w^as mentioned, 
Hookum Chund called out — “ let me 
sec it ” — and declared that it could not 
have been found among his papers. De- 
positions were then taken on the subject. 
Deponent remembers well that he was 
the person who took up the note from the 
table, and gave it to Jutun Singh to place 
before the gentleman for signature. In 
the course of the inspection, which lasted 
many days, several small papers w’ere ac- 
cidentally passed upon the table without 
having been noticed by the gentleman, in 
the way this was, and w'ere subsequently 
returned for signature. 

Thakoor Jutun Singh deposes, that he 
sat next Capt. Conolly at tlie exuminatioii 
of papers, and received the note, after- 
wards disputed, from Chutoor Bhooj, to 
present to the gentleman for signature. 
Hookum Chund made no objection at the 
moment, xfOr until it had been mentioned 

* *' Read this note. IVho wrote it ? Are you 
acquainted with the handwriting ? Did you ever 
see the paper, or hear It read ?->A. 1 know not the 
handwriting. Never new the note before, and am 
entirely Ignorant on the subject of It.*' 


tliut it was an important document, and 
its date had bl&en alluded to, when he 
seemed to become aware suddenly of its 
nature, and then he declared that it was 
not amongst his papers, and accused the 
raj deputies, especially Seeta Uam Moot- 
suddee, who has been long attached to 
the Rawul, of having introduced it frau- 
dulently. 

The prisoners, Hookum Chund and 
Jotlia Ram, have referred frequently to 
answers and explanations given by them 
in December 1835, and January 1836, 
when they were examined conceniing the 
letters now before the court, and several 
extracts have been read from their record- 
ed examinations ; it is, ther^ore, proposed 
that the whole of these documents be 
read over, and the prisoners are desired 
to make such observations as they please 
in the course of the perusal. 

P^xamination of Sunghee Jotha Ram at 
Deosa, in December 1835, read aloud. 

The court adjourn. 

On the 29tli July, the members of the 
Court assemble, and the prisoners take 
their seats as usual. 

The examination of Hookum Chund in 
January last is read. In the commence- 
ment of the perusal of this document, 
Hookum Chund and Jotha Ram make 
many remarks and short Inurangues, in- 
tended to establish the position, that, 
though these letters were found in the 
hou.se at Agra, and in the toshuk khanu 
and elsewhere at Deosa, yet it by no 
means followed that they should be ac- 
quainted with the authors of them, or 
liave any knowledge of many of the to- 
pics referred to in them, especially as the 
inattep was frequently mysterious ; there- 
fore, that they could not be criminated 
by them in any way, and were not bound 
ill their own defence to furnish any ex- 
planation concerning them. The court 
express their opinion as being entirely at 
variance with what the prisoners are con- 
tending for, concerning the responsibility 
of persons possessed of such documents, 
under tlie circumstances with reference to 
which these must be viewed ; and warn 
the prisoners that they are bound for their 
own justification to offer full explanation 
on matters of which it is impossible ^ to 
consider them ignorant. The foregoing 
is the substance of the discussion, which 
was considerably lengthened out by the 
perseverance of the prisoners. At last, 
Hookum Chund observes, that he kept 
nothing concealed in his preliminaiy exa- 
mination, the reading of which is re- 
sumed. 

On perusal of that part of his exami- 
nation whichT relates to letter No. 4 of 
Agra papers, Hookum Chund repeats his 
former assertion, that this and the three 
sutceeding letters were written by the 
daughter of Duya Ram Bhuttach^ ; but. 
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though asked to state how he came to 
know this point, and reminded tliat Man- 
geea Poorohit had before him deposed to 
this, and other letters resembling it, hav- 
ing been written by one Benee Duttu brah- 
mun, he gives no explanation, beyond the 
reiterated declaration, that it is her writ- 
ing ; he knows it is so. 

Examination of Chand Koonwur, daugh- 
ter of Diiya Ram Bhuttachaij, is read, 
and specimens of her handwriting are 
produced. Uookiim Chiind looks at the 
writing, and acknowledges that it bears 
no resemblance, but adds, that she is a 
clever woman and cun write several dif- 
ferent hands* He and Jotha Ram, wlio 
has also joined in the adirmation respect- 
ing the writer of the letters, are repeated- 
ly asked, if they wish to have Chand 
Koonwur examined before several of tlieir 
own servants, or other witnesses to be 
named by them, who may attend the 
examiners at her liouse in the city, but 
they will give no decided answer. 

By desire of Hookiim Chund and Jotha 
Rain, five letters attributed to Cyan 
Chund, four of which were found at Agra 
and one at Dcosa, are re-read. Hookutn 
Chund desires to look at No. 4, and, on 
inspecting it, calls out that a passage in 
it has been mis-rcad, — that in lieu of, 
“ destroy all those who have combined," 
—the right reading is, — “ since all have 
combined, destroy the two — but on its 
being suggested that under this version it 
became a question, what two were in- 
tended to be designated, he seems inclined 
to return to the former reading. 

Hookum Chund now holds a short con- 
ference with his brother, who is sitting 
next him ; after which, he iiifornis the 
court that the four letters attributed to 
Gyan Chund, found at Agra, were trans- 
mitted through Deosa, and desires that 
Mangeea Poorohit may be summoned and 
questioned again regarding them. The 
application is com]}1ied with, and then the 
examination of Futih Lai, in February 
last, is read without comment. 

Notice is here given that all the evi- 
dence for the prosecution is now before 
the court, and the prisoners are invited 
to make tlieir defence, and call for tiie 
individuals they wish to produce as wit- 
nesses. Hookum Chund and Jotha Ram 
state their intention of both making verbal 
addresses, as they may see fit, and giving 
in written defences which will be duly 
prepared by them. 

Jotha Ram then signifies his wish thiit 
Lukshmiin, chuprasee, should be called as 
a witnciss, which was done. 

Lukshmun, brahmun, chuprasee on the 
dstabttshment of the agent to the Gover- 
nor-gipneral, deposes that he was bom at 
a village situated between Dilliee and 
Ooqrgaon. Has been twenty-two yeirs 
fin pendite ; was formerly attached to the 


Dihlec residency. Wiis dirccteil to ob- 
serve that Jotha Ram, at Deosa, did not 
make use of pen and ' ink, and that 
strangers did not carry on conferences 
with him. There were on duty, at Deosa, 
three European officers, one risalii, and 
two companies ; and deponent was also 
sent there; this was the party that ac- 
companied Jotha Ram from Jeypoor, in 
the beginning of Chuct (about the 18th 
March 1835). Does not remember the 
name of the risaldar ; but be is now at 
his home. The gentlemen remained 
twenty-four days at Deosa with the two 
companies, and then Chand Singh re- 
ceived charge. The risahi staid, hut the 
companies went away. Witness was 
there altogether about tliirteen months. 
The risalii was afterwards relieved ; but 
there were three dufadars and ten suwars, 
of the first party, who remained at Dcosa 
frodf first to last. When Suiigheejee was 
tmnsferred to the fort, a detachment of 
regulars arrived to guard him. Depu- 
netit*s carpet was spread outside the qu- 
iiat of Jotha Rain's tent, and he sat upon 
it W'hen not engaged in attending to his 
personal matters — as bathing, cooking, 
and eating, &c. ; did not go inside the 
tent without cause ; slept upon the car- 
pet near the qunat at night. Sentries 
were within the tent — a dufadar and two 
suwars; the dufadar snt near Sungheejec, 
and the suwars stood tome three or four 
paces distant. The watcdi was relieved at 
stated times; this arrangement was matle 
by the Captain Sahib. When the gentle- 
man was gone, the risaldar gave onlers. 
The sentries had their pistols and swords 
sheathed in their girdles ; they walked up 
and down, and the dufadar was seated. 
The sentries of the raj detachment were 
posted at some distance from the tent* 
There was a qunat fixed some eight or 
nine paces off, within view of the sen- 
tries in the tent ; inside the qunat were 
conveniences for the purpose of purifica- 
tion, including the w'ashing of the hands 
and feet ; sometimes Sungheejee bathed 
within the lai*gc tent. There were other 
qunats fixed to form an a])artment for eat- 
ing in ; the space included by them was 
covered over by an awning ; these qunats 
were eight or nine puces from the tent, 
towards which was the opening in them ; 
the sides of tlio qunats were connected 
with the tent. Suiighecjce's servants 
could converse freely with their master 
whenever they had occasion to go to him, 
and there was no need of whispering, 
which did not ever occur before deponent, 
who made a rent in the qunat near his 
carpet, so that he could see Sungheejee 
whenever he chose to look for the purpose. 
Is not aware that his servants gave Sun- 
glieejee information received from Agra or 
any other place ; and when the latter 
asked deponent what was going on, he 
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used to siiy, that he did notknov^. Sun- 
gheejee*s servants might write as much as 
they pleased in tlieir own huts or tents ; 
deponent paid no attention to their pur- 
suits. Once, letters came with a tent 
from Agra, and Mangeea read them; 
knows nothing about the communication 
of their contents to Sungheejee. Cannot 
say in what way the tent and the palkee 
which came were sent for. Deponent, 
himself, once commissioned a hirkaru of 
Sungheejee to bring him a carpet and 
some string from Agra ; the hirkaru had 
brought five pomegranates and some can- 
died peiAa (a species of gourd) to Man- 
geea J’ooroliit and Vislinu Kam, from 
Agra; deponent, seeing a stratiger, asked 
wlience he came, and was told by Man- 
geea and Vishnu, that he came from Agra. 

) Tlie hirkaru remained one night at Deosa. 
The carpet and string were never brought 
to deponent. Did not see that thetliir- 
karu took back any letter from Stingliee- 
jee ; never saw any other man from Agra 
or Jeypoor, coming or going. 

The court adjourn. 

On the 30th July, the members of the 
Court are all present, and the prisoners 
have taken their seals, wlien the follow- 
ing witnesses for Jotha llam were exa- 
mined ; — 

Umaniit Khan, dufadar, <kl risalu, 3d 
Local Horse. — Was born at Jalalabad ; 
has been twenty-three years in the ser- 
vice. Arrived at Deosa, on command, 
u))on the .31st July 1835. 'riic camp wjis 
in a bagh, near the town of Deosa. The 
risaldar told us to look after Sungheejee, 
that he did not abscond ; and not to per- 
mit pen and ink to be taken to him. 
Dining the day, three men were on duty 
at Jiis tent, two inside and one out.side; 
at night there were two outside the tent, 
as well as two within it; the dntadar on 
duty regulated the reliefs ; when the .sen- 
tries were changed, the dufadar would sit 
down in the tent, and remain there a 
longer or a shorter time. There were 
four dufadars on duty in the course of the 
twenty-four hours, which gave two pu- 
li urs to each of them. The dufmiar was 
a(;custoiiied to sit down a few puces from 
Sungheejee ill the tent; he left the tent 
whenever he required anything — as to 
smoke or eat — and went to the lines, 
which were not far off; the sentries 
always remained at their jiost. Deponent 
was sick, and in consequence came on 
duty only two or three time.s. The qunats 
of occasional convenience were fixed some 
eight or ten puces from the tent ; the 
sentries had the door of it in their view ; 
there were also sentries beyond the 
qunats. Never saw Sungheejee bathe ; 
but did sec him go in between the qunats 
once or twice. To form an apartment 
for meals there were other qunats erected, 
six or seven paces from the tent, facing 
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which was the opening, and through this 
the^< sentries could see. Mangeea and 
other servants used to attend Sungheejee 
at his meals: the cook was deaf and 
dumb. Sungheejee had some fifty ser- 
vants, who came to him at other times ; 
but during meals only tlirdb of four confi- 
dential men ajipruached him. Never saw 
stmngers in the tent of Sungheejee when 
on duty. Mangeea used to sit in the 
toshuk khanu, respecting which the depo- 
nent knows nothing. Sungfieejee’s ser- 
vants came and went without restriction, 
and conversed with their master in all 
sorts of tones. Deponent is not^quaint- 
ed wdtli the language of the country, 
therefore could not understand what they 
talked about. A cliuprasee belonging to 
the establishment of the agent to the 
Governor-general usually remained out- 
side the qunat of Sungheejee’s tent, 
and slejit there at night. Cannot tell 
where the cliuprasee cooked, or with 
whom he messed. Reading and writing 
letters were interdicted to Sungheejee, 
and it was ordered that paper of any kind 
sliuuld not be taken within the tent, so 
that there was no writing by any one 
there. Deponent was acquainted with 
the persons of some of the servants of 
Sungheejee, and there were many whom 
he had no knowledge of in that respect ; 
cannot say that he knew the names of any 
of them. The object of the watch kept 
was threefold ; — that Sungheejee should 
be free from apprehension and discomfort 
of all kinds, that he should not go away, 
and that he should not carry on a corres- 
pondence ill his own person by letters. 
The risaldar gave orders that, agreeably 
to the instructions of the Sahib, he was 
not to be subjected to annoyances of any 
description. There was no sentry at the 
tosliuk kJianu. Sentries from the Raj de- 
tachment were placed round the tents at 
a short distance from tliein ; in the day 
time there were fewer of them, during 
the night there were more. 

Nasir Khan, dufadar, Ist risalu, SdLocal 
Horse. — Has been twenty-two yeps in the 
service. Accompanied Sungheejee from 
Jeypoor to Deosa, where he remained. 
Suiia Oollii Khan, risaldar, was with the 
party of suwars. After reaching Deosa, 
most of the infantry went on with Bura 
Sungheejee to Agra ; but one or two 
companies halted, and staid some time at 
Deosa: as long as these remained, the 
sentries over Suiiglieejce’s tent were fur- 
nished from them, and the suwars took 
the other duties. There were two sen- 
tries inside the tent, and two more be- 
hind it : those within it stood a few paces 
distant from Sungheejee, and the dufadar 
used to sit down; The risaldar had or- 
dered that the dufadar should be in atten- 
dance : when he had posted the sentries, 
he could come away to smoke or eat, and 
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then return to the tent. Four dufadars 
came on duty during ttie day and night* 
The orders in force were, that those not 
belonging to Sungheejee should not be 
allowed to approach him ; that no one 
should be permitted to go near him 
armed ; that pen and ink should not be 
taken inside the tent ; and reading and 
writing there be prevented. His servants 
attended him for all purposes ; deponent 
knew those who were in the habit of 
coming and going, and would not have 
allowed a stranger to go near him : no 
one at the times he was on duty ever 
made the^tenipt and was stopped. The 
dufadar sat at the tent-pole, near Sung- 
heejee ; the raj sentries were all out- 
side; the chuprasee sat outside, near the 
qunat, where also remained a cliobdar, 
and one or two more of Suiigheejee*s 
servants : the chuprasee slept tliere at 
night, but ate in another place, which 
was opposite to the position near tiie 
qunat. The place of occasional resort 
for purposes of purification was surround- 
ed by qunats ; it vras near a corner of the 
tent, facing which was the opening : be- 
tween the eating apartment and the tent 
there was abundance of room for washing 
the hands and feet upon a wooden seat. 
A sentry in the tent used to cast his eyes 
towards the place appropriated to meals 
when Sungheejee was there. Some four 
or five servants were constantly about 
Sungheejee, attending to all his wants ; 
deponent knew their persons, but was 
not acquainted with their names. Never 
saw Sungheejee reading or writing ; the 
riraldar had given an order, that if any 
letters were brought for Sungheejee, they 
should not be taken inside the tent with- 
out his permission and that of 'I’hakoor 
Chand Singh being obtained. No letter 
ever came when deponent was on duty. 
Never saw any one from Agra or other 
place visit Sungheejee. Among his ser- 
vants, all those whom he wanted went to 
him ; there was no cheek to free inter- 
course as far as they were concerned ; 
those who were known to be his servants 
went to him ; the raj people about would 
not have permitted strangers to approach. 
Never saw Mangeea write near Suiigliee- 
jee ; but he mny have written abundantly 
elsewhere for aught deponent can tell. 
Does not understand the dialect of these 
provinces. Never noticed whispering in 
the tent. The intent of the watch at 
Sungheejee'stent was, as deponent under- 
stood from instructions received, to keep 
a good look-out with respect to his per- 
son; to prevent pen, ink, and paper be- 
ing taken to him ; and, with the exception 
of Chand Singh, not to .suffer any person 
unconnected with him and the risalu to 
enter the tent. There was no order for 
searching tlie servants of Sungheejee at 
ady time. The chuprasee had some one 
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living with him ; did nOt know the name 
of this person, or who he was. The ga>~ 
reewatis belonging to Sungheejee remain- 
ed on different sides of the tent, at the 
distance of about thirty paces ; and the 
carriages and animals were immediately 
beyond them. 

Deusuran Khan, dufadar, 1st risalu, 3d 
Local Horse. — Went with Sungheejee to 
Deosa ; staid there fifteen or sixteen days, 
and then went to his home on leave of 
absence. Infantry sentries were over the 
tent of Sungheejee as long as deponent 
remained ; and the sentries furnished by 
the risalu, who were posted at some dis- 
tance from it. 

Hafiz Khoda Bukhsh, suwar, 3d risa- 
lii, 3d Local Horse. — Went on command 
to Deosa, in the month of Srawun (July 
1835), when the former risalu there was 
relieved. The orders given were, that 
strangers should not be allowed to enter 
the tent of Sungheejee ; and paper, pen, 
and ink should be kept out. Two sen- 
tries remained inside the tent, and a 
dufadar used to sit there. Sungheejee 
hud a great many servants, and there was 
a chuprasee who went to him when 
called, or occasionally without being 
called. Cannot tell what Sungheejee 
conversed about with bis servants; they 
used to talk in all maimer of ways. Some- 
times whispering or speaking low, at 
other times without any check upon the 
voice ; there was no notice taken of such 
matters : the orders were, to watcli his 
person, both that he should not go away, 
and that no one should barm him : the 
only prohibition was that regarding pens, 
ink, and paper. Deponent knows no- 
thing of the dialect of these provinces. 

Shekh C^iilundiir Bukhsh, suwar, 3(1 
risalu, 3d Local Horse. — Came from 
Mooradabad, and was enrolled at Deosa. 
The instructions given \vere, that no 
stranger should be permitted to enter the 
tent ; pens, ink, and paper should be 
kept out, and no one be allowed to go 
inside with arms. At first there was only 
one sentry within the tent, another stood 
outside it, and a third was postc'd in the 
rear; but when Captains Ludlow and 
Conolly visited Deosa (in September 
1835), the outside sentry was removed to 
the interior of the tent ; the dufadar used 
to remain inside from the first. Deponent 
is ignorant of the dialect spoken in this 
part of the country, and could not under- 
stand the subjects of conversation be- 
tween Sungheejee and his servants ; was 
acquainted with the persons of those of 
the servants who were accustomed to go 
in and out. Sungheejee never read or 
wrote ill presence of deponent ; the pro- 
hibition on this head was strict* 

There are more suwars in waiting, to 
be called if required ; but Jotha Ram 
leaving it to the court to examine them 
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or not, as they thriik proper, the ques- 
tion is asked of him, wbe^er there are 
any points not deposed to by the forego- 
ing witnesses which he wishes to esta- 
blish through others ; and, upon his an- 
swering that the evidence of all the rest 
would be similar to that which had been 
received, the court observe, that they do 
not see that more evidence relative to the 
general routine of duty in force, the na- 
ture of the watch kept, and the purport 
of the orders tiiat were extant, can be re- 
quired. 

Jotha Ram remarks, that he wished to 
iiave the deposition of the risaldur who 
was on command at Deosa taken, and 
had before mentioned his name ; but as 
this native officer is not now at Jeypoor, 
and is either at his home on leave of ab- 
sence, or with the head- quarters of his 
regiment at Neemueh, his attendance in 
court cannot well be obtained, llis evi- 
dence would have confirmed that of the 
du&dars and suwars in all points. 

Reference having been made Ijy Jotha 
Ram to the instructions he received from 
the agent to the Governor-general, to re- 
gulate his conduct at Oeosa, and to the 
rules established by the officer who com- 
manded there for some time, which were 
afterwards strictly observed by the risal- 
dar and Chand Singh, the following docu- 
ments are procured from the office of the 
agent to t.he Governor-general in liujpuo- 
tuna, and read in court. 

Ist. Memorandum of instructions given 
to the officer commanding detachment 
with Jotha Ram. 2d. Letter addressed 
to Jotha Ram by the agent to the Gover- 
nor-genenil. Letter addressed to 

risaldar by the agent to the Governor- 
general. 

Mangeea Poorohit, summoned again at 
the desire of Jotha llam, is brought be- 
fore the court. Letters No. f), of Deosa 
papers, and Nos. 4, fi, 6, and 7, of those 
b‘om Agra, are shown to him, and he is 
told to state again by whom they were 
written ; he ousts his eyes upon them, 
and then says that the daughter of Bhut- 
tujee wrote them. Being reminded that 
lie before deposed to their having come 
from one Benee Duttu Brahnnin, answers 
that he told an untruth in his former exa- 
mination ; afterwards adds that the man. 
Ram Koonwur, who brought letters in 
the handwriting of these to Deosa, did 
tell him at first tliat Benee Diittu Brali- 
mun had sent them ; but that when seve- 
ral had arrived, he urged Ram Koonwur 
to tell him who really was the author of 
them, and then he was informed that 
they were written by the daughter of 
Bhuttachaij. He had no good reason for 
concluding that the bringer of the letters 
had imposed upon him in the first in- 
stance, but thought it probable that he 
bad concealed the real name of the writer* 
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Does not know the handwriting of the 
daughter of Bhuttachajj ; can only say, he 
was told the letters came from her. On 
being asked the purport of passages in 
one of the letters, answers : ** Ask Sun- 
gheejee, for whom the contents of the 
letters were intended, as I have before 
declared.” Jotha llam is requested to 
offer any explanation he pleases regarding 
the contents, and replies, ** Question 
Mangeea, who received the letters.” 
Mangeea again says, that though the let- 
ters came to him, yet the matter they . 
contained concerned the two Sunghees, 
who only could furnish explanations or.' 
that head. Jotha Ram observes, that be 
knows nothing about the letters. Man- 
geea being asked, directly, whether the 
four letters found at Agra, out of the five 
before him, passed through Deosa, hesi- 
tates to reply; but, receiving a verbal 
hint from Hookum Chund, acknowledges 
that they did ; and adds, that all letters 
which contained matter of importance 
were sent on to Agra. The handwriting 
of letters bearing the name of Gyan 
Chund is compared with that of the five 
letters upon the table, and the exact re- 
semblance between the two is remarked ; 
but Hookum Chund continues to affirm, 
that they were written by the daughter of 
Bhuttucharj. 

The Court observes, that by whomso- 
ever they were written, their contents 
require elucidation, which it must be in 
the power of the two Sunghees to fur- 
nish ; but that there sliall be another exa- 
mination of the daughter of Bhuttachaij, 
wjth whom Mangeea shall be confronted 
and that the Sunghees, if they please, 
may depute persons on their own part to 
be present on the occasion ; and may for- 
ward any message they like, privily or 
openly, written or verbal ; and that the 
person to be examined shall he promised 
a full pardon, in the name of the court, 
and of the Britisli and Jeypoor Rajes, for 
any communications she can make, pro- 
vided that she lie able to imitate closely 
tlie handwriting of these letters. Both 
Hookum Chund and Jotha Ram decline 
having anything to do with the proposed 
examination. 

The prisoners are now requested to 
prepare the written defences they have in 
hand, so that they may be submitted to 
the court on an early day; and, after 
some discussion, in the course of which 
it is recommended to the prisoners to put 
in writing as much as possible of what 
thhy wish to say, an adjournment takes 
place. 

On the 3d August, all the members of 
tlie court are , present, and the prisoners 
ai:e in their usual seats. 

The examination of Chand Koonwuf, 
daughter of Duyu Ram Bhuttachaij, as 
taken on the dOth July, before Mangeea 
(B) 
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Poorohit, is read, and various specimens 
of her handwriting are exhibited. Depo- 
sitions of Ram Rutun and Ram Nath, 
two servants of Bhiittachaij, are also 
it»d. It is declared by the Court, and 
Hookum Chund acquiesces in the con- 
clusion, that there is not the slightest 
resemblance between tlie writing of Chnnd 
Koonwur as shown, and that of the five 
letters. 

Hookum Chund and Jotha Ram now 
^ commence making desultory and gratui- 
gl|.tous remarks concerning the enmity of 
Qi^awul Bueree Sal towards them; the 
j^^alse accusations he lias made against 
^Jthem and others, and the infiiicnce he 
I has used to procure their conviction, — 
charging the members of the court with 
being merely the instruments of his will 
in the present proceedings, wlio fear to 
offend tlie Rawul, and from whom they 
cannot expect to have a fair trial ; and 
that, accordingly, nothing they say makes 
any impression, whilst all that is ad- 
vanced by their enemies meets with 
ready attention. The crimes for which 
they are made to answer should be 
charged to the door of their accusers 
(they will not specify the persons they 
allude to when asked tlie question, but 
the application is obvious ; though, with 
a reference to the real history of the accu- 
sation, they might be supposed to refer to 
another quarter). 

The Court observe, that the duty they 
are now perforniing was not sought for 
hy them ; but when it was imposed upon 
them they accepted it, because they 
thought that, however disagreeable and 
irksome the fulfrlment of it might be. 
they coiild find no excuses that should be 
deemed sufficient to justify them in de- 
clining to act; that Rawul Bucrcc Sal was 
unknown to them in their appointment, 
excepting that, as a servant of the Raj, he 
-may have taken some part in it, though to 
what extent they had not the means of 
telling; all those who attended the court 
were as well informed on that point as 
themselves. Two of the members are 
not subjects of the Jeypoor state, and 
have never had communication of any 
kind with Rawul Bueree Sal ; the others 
are not connected with the government, 
and do not usually reside at Jeypoor; 
and these can and do aver openly, that 
the Rawul, who is bound by certain ties 
as a thakoor of the state, could not and 
would not, in the capacity of minister, 
attempt to injure them or their posses- 
sions, without substantial and valid cause 
connected with their allegiance to the 
Raj. ** You assert, that the Rawul accuses 
you and others; where is the proof of 
this assertion ? for, up to this day, we 
Jiave no teason to know that he accuses 
'■ aj|,yn e»!ss you state ; whereas your own 
IttHpiibow bow hastily you have ad- 


vanced accusations, in substantiation of 
which you have offered nothing. You 
say that what you urge is not heard with 
attention ; we are sitting here to receive 
all the information obtainable respecting 
the matters at issue, and have done all in 
our power to further that object: we 
have never refused attention to anything 
you have addressed to us ; yet, without 
tiie slightest groumls for such complaint, 
yon continue to reiterate that we do not 
listen to you. State in any way that 
suits yon best all yon wish to say, and 
you shall find us ready to attend to the 
whole of it, and desirous to do you every 
possible justice. For your own satisfac- 
tion, and in order that there may be no 
inisc?oiiception on your part, we have re- 
peatedly, in noticing some of your numer- 
ous remaiks and addresses, given you to 
understiind that we think full, iiiirc.served 
explanations relative to the Deosa and 
Agra papers produced, which tend so 
strongly to criminate you, are essential 
to your jiistificntion. If you still choose 
to rest your defence upon assertions, 
which are not only entirely unsupported 
by any kind of evidence, but are in many 
instances contradicteil by that which 
is within reach of the court, and are 
genenilly of so incredible .'mature, so de- 
void of all plausibility, as to be scarcely 
calculated to impose upon the understand- 
ings of intelligent children ; and to lavish 
abuse on all who come within the scope 
of your imaginations as not likely to be 
subservient to your acquittal, giving ex- 
pression to sentiments altogether unsuit- 
able to your present situation, what can 
the court do to assist you? We arc de- 
sirous to receive with consideration what- 
ever you liave to offer that you think can 
serve you.” 

The purport of further remarks of the 
prisoners is, that they know not what to 
say ; that there is nothing substantial in 
what has appeared against them; that 
they cannot explain themselves as they 
could wish before a concourse of people ; 
that instead of addressing the court, they 
wish to hold private conversation with 
Lieiit-col. Spiers and Capt. Thoresby, 
when they would tell those gentlemen all 
they have to say. On being told that this 
Is impossible, that neither the court, nor 
the gentlemen they have named, can hear 
them in any other way tliaii publicly, they 
reply, that then they cannot speak their 
minds. 

Afterwards, they say that there is no- 
thing proved : the letters contain no mat- 
ter by which they can be criminated, and 
the writers of many of them are undis- 
covered ; the Court do not even know that 
they were not directed by the Majee Sa- 
hib to write to the Siidur Government 
according to the tenor set forth 'in some 
of the letters read ; the onus of -proof on 
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this point rc&litif? witb the Court, whom 
they defy to produce her contriuliction of 
the position that her instructions were 
given. ^ It is here notified to them, that 
the Majec has written to deny participa- 
tion in the addresses to the Sudur, and, at 
their desire, a late khureetu from tlic lady 
is procured from the othce of the agent 
to the Govenior-generat, and read in 
court. They now declare, that she did 
not write to this effect spontaneously; 
and asking to look at the letter, Hookiim 
Chund avers, that the lust line, authenti- 
cating the document, is in the hand- 
writing of one of tiic other ranees, and not 
the Majee 8ahib. 

Being requested to produce their writ- 
ten defences, they demur ; saying that 
they want to have the questions connect- 
ed with the note said to have been found 
amongst Urnur Clmnd’s papers, and the 
Dcosa and Agra letters, cleared up first; 
that the former sliould be pronounced a 
forgery, and their irresponsibility for the 
contents of the latter acknowledged, 
otherwise there can be no use in their 
bringing forward what they have written. 
At length, after a good deal of alterca- 
tion, they yield the iioiiit, and riookiiin 
Chund presents his defence to he read hy 
one of the two native secretaries who at- 
tend the court. 

The defence of Ilookum Chund is fol- 
lowed by'tlic perusal of the long address 
presented by Jotha Rum. Futih Lai has 
prepared no separate document, aral does 
not urge any thing verbally to the Court. 

Ilookum Chund and Jotha Ram stating 
that they have more to say if a tieariiig be 
granted to them, are told that in that 
case they may attend again on the mor- 
row, as the Court are desirous of giving 
them the fullest possible hearing. 

On tlie4>th August, the members of the 
court are all present, and the prisoners, 
being introduced, are asked whether they 
have aught more to say in their own be- 
half. Jotha Ram replies, that he ex- 
pects to-day to be confronted with Dee- 
wan Urnur Chund, us proposed by him 
in his address read yesterday : is answer- 
ed, that circumstances render it impnicti- 
Cttble that the Deewan should be culled 
before the court as a witness at the pre- 
sent period ; but that he has heard read a 
statement of the Deewan regarding the 
note found among his papers, and the 
court are fully apprised that the latter de- 
nies all knowledge of the document in 
question. 

Ilookum Chund is desirous of adding 
something more to his written defence ; 
but it appearing, on explanation, that his 
object is to write an invective against the 
Court, he is told that this cannot now be 
permitted. 

The two prisoners above-named are 
loud and vehement in the utterance of 
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various exclamations and remarks, thrown 
out at i-aridom, uimI destitute of cohei^nce 
and propriety ; and as it is manifest that 
they liave in reality nothing more to urge 
of a defensive nature, they are requested 
to retire, and are conducted out of the 
court, followed by Futih Lai. 

The hall is now cleared, and the mem- 
bers of the Court are left to themselves to 
deliberate upon their verdict. After con- 
sultation of about half an hour's duration, 
the following judgment is given and re- 
cordeil before the two political officers^ ' 
whose rc-ut tendance had been requested. 

Vvrdict of the Court. 

** Witb reference to all the evidence 
that has been brought forward in the 
course of this trial ; and adverting to the 
nature of the defence, fraught with subter- 
fuge and falsehood, with w'liich the case 
for the prosecution has been met; the 
Court are of opinion, that the charges pre- 
ferred against the prisoners. Hookum 
Cliiind and Jotha Ram, are established ; 
and that there can be no doubt with res- 
pect to their having participated in and 
abetted a conspiracy directed against the 
existing Jcypoor government, in execution 
of part of the plans of which were perpe- 
trated, in the city of Jeypoor, the out- 
rages ainl (;nmes of the Uii of June 1835; 
and the Court do accordingly, being ima- 
niinotis, pronoiinec the two prisoners, 
Ilookum Chund and Jotha Ham. guilty, 
and sentence them to sutTer the penalty of 
deatli. 

“ With respect to the third prisoner, 
Futih Lai, who has not made any sep^- 
ralo defence, nor attempted in any way to 
sever his own cause irom that of his 
uncle, the Court adjudge him to be guilty 
of both the cliai-gesexhibited against hiiti, 
conjointly with Hookum Chund ; but, 
taking into consideration the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of bis situation, and his 
youth, which is such us to render it pro- 
bable that mueli was concealed from iiim, 
and that he was not entrusted with a full 
knowledge of matters of u perilously im- 
])ortant nature, they award him the com- 
paratively lenient sentence of imdcrgoiiig 
iiiiprisoniiieiit for the term of five years.'* 

Countersigned. 

Alkx. Smas, P. A. 

C. Thoresbv, P. a. 

( To be continued. ) 

CHEAT PUBI.If/ATIOKS. 

We were not a little surprised the 
otlier day on receiving from an American 
friend a Boston edition of Biilwer's JRienzi, 
complete in one volume, well printed on 
good paper, and which, he assured us, 
may be purchased from the publisher fit 
Boston for eighteen cents, about five 
annas ’ Our suiprise was certainly not 
less when, calling on Mr. Oatell, we 
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found on his table several American edi- 
tions of English works, amongst which 
Wm Carey's Library of Choice Literature, 
comprising the following works:— Kin- 
card's Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, 
Hiss Holierts* Scenes and Characteristics 
tfffindostan. One in a Thousand, or the 
. J}ay8 of Henri Quatre, Bulwer's Rienzi, 
and Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons ; the whole in one volume, price 
thirteen rupees, or about one- tenth the 
amount of the cost of the books in Lon- 
don ! We observed many other American 
editions of English authors, which it is 
unnecessary to mention, all of which are 
ptoportionably cheap with those we have 
iiamed* For several years past, American 
editions of both English and American 
literature have been had here at one-half, 
and even at one-quarter, of the rate at 
which the editions of the same authors 
from the English press are sold. There 
Is in some instances, perhaps, about that 
difference in the mechanical execution of 
the respective editions; but there are 
some exceptions, which we could name, 
in favour of the former, in which tins 
paper, typography, and binding of the 
volumes are nearly on a par with those 
imported from England, but sold at one- 
half or one-tbird the price. — Orient. Ohs* 
Oct. 15. 


The proficiency of tile students at the 
various Institutions ii in every case en- 
couraging ; in some instances surprising. 
In the older institutions, such as tho 
Hindoo College, the progress which has 
been made shews that some of the more 
advanced students are approaching that 
scale of general knowledge and familiarity 
with the English tongue, which will ena- 
ble them in two or three more strides tor 
appredute the highest onler of periodical 
literature in Britain. 

The following is tite abstract of the 
number of students studying in the insti- 
tutions under the control of the com- 
mittee, on the 3lst of December last: — 


Calcutta . . • 

Pooree 

Moulmein. •. 

( Hindoo College 

.< Mahomeilan College 
(Sanskrit College 

Dacca 



Uhaugulpore 
Patna 



Benarea 

f English Seminary ■ ■ 

* i SanArit College. • • • 

Allahatad... 
Aljra 

f Enj^ish School .... 

‘ \X>rMntal ditto 

Meerut 

Delhi 

/ English College 

* \ Oriitntal ditto 


4ffr 

1»2 

135 

1(16 

113 

124 

KiO 

135 

42 

];]U 

2H2 

4.^3 

KKI 

81^ 

380 

112 

188 

187 


Total - . • • 3.39B 


VATIVK EDUCATION. 

The Report of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction has been published. 

In the past year, seven were added to 
<the numlier of colleges and seminaries 
'(fourteen) established previously, viz. 

Medical College Calcutta, Poorcc, 
Gowaliattee, Dacca, Patna, Gbazeepore, 
.Meerut ; and there are now in course of 
establishment, and which will come with- 
in the sphere of the next report, six. at 
'the following stations : — Rajshahye, Jub- 
bulpore, Hushungabad, Furruckabad. Ba- 
jreilly, and Ajmere. Each of these insti- 
tutions is under the charge of a local com- 
mittee, selected from among the Euro- 
pean and native gentlemen of the place, 

; under whom are the officers of each se- 
minary, while the local committees act 
under the control of the general com- 
mittee. The sum expended by the com- 
mittee in support of ^is ramified system 
of instruction, during the past year, was 
Rs. 2, 54, 273, and it was appropriated in 
the following mode English seminaries, 

■ Rs. 1,40,0S; Oriental seminaries (viz. 
Sanskrit College, Madrissa, Benares Sans- 
Ictit College, Delhi Oriratal College), 

* Bs. 85,056 ; contingencies, Rs. 29,132. 

* This classification exhibits the distribution 
of the funds between the students of Eu- 
ropean and Oriental learning, the propor- 
, tioii of patronage extended to them being 
ini the ratio of 140 of the fOrmer to eigfaty- 
Jfve of the latter. 


Of the Medical College at Calcutta, 
one of the noblest institutions of the Bri- 
tish Government, the Report states, that 
the chemical department has, within a 
twelvemonth, reached such a state of or- 
ganization, and tliat its studies have been 
crowned with such eminent success, as to 
supersede the necessity of any other 
school of chemistry on the same scale in 
the colleges in and about Calcutta. All 
that can be desired of other establish- 
ments of education is to bring its pupils 
up to that degree of proficiency in Eng- 
lish and in the rudiments of this .science, 
as may fit them to benefit by the lectures 
of Dr. O'Shaughnessy. 

The committee have determined to 
form a library at each of the seminaries 
established by them, and have imported 
a large number of works from America, 
and commissioned a still larger supply 
firom England. Their indent comprises 
every variety of works in literature and 
science, and when completed will stand 
ill about £2,700. 

The committee say : “ We are deeply 
sensible of the importance of encouraging 
tlie vernacular languages. We do not 
conceive that the order of the 7th of 
March precludes us from doing this, and 
we have constantly acted oil this con- 
struction. In the discussions which pre- 
ceded that order, the claims of' the ver- 
nacular langu^es were broadly afid pro- 
minently admitted by all parties, end the 
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question submitted for the decision of 
government only concerned tlie relative 
advantage of teaclung English on the one 
side, and the learned Eastern languages 
on the other. We therefore conceive that 
the phrases * European literature and 
science,* * English education alone,* and 
^imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and 
science Srough the medium of the Eng- 
lish language,’ are intended merely to se- 
cure the preference to European learning 
taught through the medium of tiie Sans- 
krit and Arabic languages, as regards the 
instruction of those natives who receive a 
learned education at our seminaries. These 
expressions have, as we understand them, 
no reference to the question through what 
ulterior medium such instruction as the 
mass of the people is capable of receiving, 
is to be conveyed. If English had been 
rejected and the learned Eastern tongues 
adopted, the people must equally have 
received their knowledge through the 
vernacular dialects. It was, therefore, 
quite unnecessary for the government, in 
deciding the question lietween the rival 
languages, to take any notice of the ver- 
nacular tongues, and consequently we 
have thought*thaC nothing could reason- 
ably be inferred from its omission to take 
such notice. We conceive the formation 
of a vernacular literature to be the ulti- 
mate object to which all our elforts must 
be directed. At present, the extensive 
cultivation of some foreign language, 
which is always very improving to the 
mind, is rendered indispensable by the 
almost total absence of a vernacular lite- 
rature, and the consequent impossibility 
of obtaining a tolerable education from 
that source only. The study of English, 
to which many circumstances induce the 
natives to give the preference, and with 
it the knowledge of the learning of the 
West, is therefore daily spreading. This, 
as it appears to us, is the first stiige in 
the process by which India is to be en- 
lightened. The natives must learn be- 
fore they can teach. The best educated 
among them must be placed in possession 
of our knowledge before they can transfer 
it into their own language. We trust that 
tlie number of such translations will now 
multiply every year. As the superiority 
of European learning becomes more gene- 
rally appreciated, the demand for them 
will, no doubt, increase, and we shall be 
able to encourage any good books which 
may be brought out in the native lan- 
guages by adopting them extensively in 
our seminaries.** 

They add : “ Persons of all ages, re- 
ligious opinions, and castes, are admitted 
as pupils in all our institutions, except the 
Hindu, Hahommedan, and Sanskrit Col- 
leges at Calcutta and the Sanskrit College 
at. Bemiies. JSu inconvenience of any 


kind has been found to result from this 
rule, while the contrat^ one has encou- 
raged the prejudices which it was meant 
to conciliate.*’ 

The public instruction controversy has 
raged during the week with unaWed 
violence. The advocates for native edu- 
cation being divided into three sects or 
opinions ; the first espousing the principle 
of diffusing the knowledge of European 
arts and European sciences in the English 
language and character ; the second stout- 
ly asserting the superiority of tlie vernacu- 
lar dialects and character as vehicles for 
diffusing instruction among the native 
population ; the third advocating the su- 
perior facility of disseminating in.stniction 
which will be found in the native lan- 
guages expressed by the Roman charac- 
ter. Herald^ Nov, 6. 

The committee are severely handled in 
a minute by Mr. H. T. Prinsep (a mem- 
ber of the general committee, and the 
only one who has not signed the Report), 
in which that gentleman imputes to the 
committee, amongst other instances of 
forgetfulness of duty, a want of consis- 
tency, and a deviation in practice from 
** the well-defined principle contained in 
the Government Orders of March 1835,*** 
that of devoting exclusively to the teach- 
ing of English all the funds appropriated 
by government to education purposes. 
Mr. Prinsep affirms that this ** well- 
defined principle ** is utterly at variance 
with the intention of the committee, who, 
in their Report, declare, that tlie forma- 
tion of a native literature is in fact -the 
ultimate object to which all our efforts 
roust be directed.” 

Mr. Prinsep sums up his objections to 
the Report as follows : In the first place, 
the Report is not an honest report. It 
does not deal fairly with what has been 
done before, when it makes allusion to the 
past or refers to institutions flourishing 
through previous good management ; nei- 
ther does it fairly represent what has 
been done by the committee in the year 
the proceedings of which it professes to 
review: nor does it correctly state the 
principles the committee hes acted upon 
when it purports to explain them, while 
certain results and circumstances are co- 
loured and exaggerated far beyond the 

• A few days before Lord William Bentinck 
quitted India, ne promulfsatcd the celebrated edict 
of the 7th March 1835, in which he declared it to 
be the opinion of the highest authority In British 
India, that *« the great object of the British Go- 
vernment should be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives and or- 
dained that the appropriation of public funds to 
the printing qf Oriental works should cease, and 
that the stipends of the students In the various 
colleges as they lapsed, should not be renewed, be- 
cause this affordeu an artificial encouragement to 
branches of learning which. In the natund course 
of things, would be superseded by inoie useful 
studies. 
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legitimate bounds of case-inaking repre- 
pfiesentation. ‘ 

It is singular that the following resolu- 
tion of the Government on the Report is 
signed by this gentlemon in bis official 
capacity: — 

** The Governor-general in Council, &c. 
e]q>resses his unqualified approbation of 
the industry and ability with which the 
committee have applied themselves to the 
execution of their trust, and his satistac- 
tionat the extension which has lieeii given 
to public instruction in India ; at the in- 
tention of the committee to continue the 
encouragement which had previously been 
afforded, as well to the vernacular as to 
the English languages, and at the readi- 
ness which is evinced by all classes of the 
community to a\'ail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of education. 

(Signed) “ H. T. Prinsep, 

Secretary to Gov.** 

The Friend of India, Oct. 20th, re- 
ferring to the controversy between L. W. 
and C. E. T. on the subject of the vehicle 
of native instruction (last vol. p. 233), 
and especially to the argument triumph- 
antly drawn by the latter from the small 
demand for Bengali books compared with 
that for English books, observes: It is 
certainly not to the credit of the British 
name, that, eighty years after we have ob- 
tained the complete command of Bengal, 
the demand for books in tlie popular lan- 
guage, among thirty millions of people, 
should full short of six thousand in two 
years. There must have been some 
strange and inexcusable neglect in some 
quarter, to have led to a result, which 
might make it almost a matter of doubt 
whether the country had really been ad- 
ministered by the most civilized people on 
earth for so long a period. The fact is 
one which we ought rather to conceal 
than to proclaim, blupposiiig this to be 
the true index of the public feeling among 
the natives, where docs the blame rest 
but at our doors, who, having invaluable 
knowledge in our possession, have so 
signally failed to diffuse it through the 
country, that only one book has been 
sold in a twelvemonth in the language of 
the people, among an average population 
of twelve thousand ? What is tiie use we 
are to make of this fact ? Does it not 
appear to fiimish the strongest possible 
argument for taking immediate steps to 
remove the opprobrium ? For to us, and 
to us alone, does the shame of this neg- 
lect belong. With the light of experience 
shining upon us ; with the fact, demon- 
strated by the history of three . centuries, 
tto the elevation of Europe has been 
owing to the elevation of the people, and 
not of a privileged class. — to the cultiva- 
tion of the vernacular, and not of foreign 
isng pages, we have in India pursued the 


same course by which the brahmans and 
the Moosulinans had. contrived to leave 
the great body of the people in the 
grossest ignorance. We have govenied 
India on Oriental, and not on European, 
principles. We have neglected and dis- 
couraged the language of the people, and 
now we perceive that the jMople them-* 
selves neglect and despise it. We have 
acted on the principle, that all know- 
ledge was to come into India, as in the 
days of priestcraft and kingcraff, by a fo- 
reign medium. We are telling the peo- 
ple from the seat of intluerice, that their 
languages require a hundred years of 
polish before they can be fit for use. Even 
now, when the British Government lias 
at length determined that India shall par- 
ticipate in the great movement which, 
during the lust fifty years, has been im- 
pelling forward the lamily of man, this 
great boon of knowledge is still to bo 
confined to tlie few who can master a fo- 
reign language ; it is still to be the patri- 
moiiy of a limited and exclusive caste, 
and the great bulk of the people are to he 
left in the gloom of ignorance for another 
century, — that is, as far us we are con- 
cerned, for ever.” 

The Englishman publishes a report of 
the sixth examination of the schools of 
the General Assembly, observing: “ A 
very gratifying consideration is the perfect 
freedom from prejudice displayed hy the 
Hindoos, young and old, in tlie matter 
of learning. Their motto evidently is, 

* omne scibile.* Whatever of literature 
can he taught, they are willing to learn, 
whether it he astronomy, which puts to 
flight the dreams of die popular supersti- 
tion on these subjects, or the Bible and 
Christian evidences, which run so strongly 
counter to their H indoo faith ; or even 
the science of political economy, which 
strikes at the root of caste. All these 
they learn without cavil or distinction.** 

W^e learn tliat Newaub Tahawer Jung 
Bahadoor, of Cliitpore, son of the late 
KewHuh Soul lit Jung, has been appointed 
by Government a member of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. This 
appointment will, no doubt, he looked 
upon by the Moslem part of the native 
community with satisfaction, and will 
greatly help to secure their active co- 
operation in the cause of education.— 
GganuaneshuH. 

CALCCITA DITRINO THE HOLIDAYS. 

The river is almost hare of ships, tlie 
strand of biidgerows, while the solitary 
appearance of the streets adds certainty to 
the conviction, that CHlciitta is out of 
town. Warehouses are locked up, houses 
of business ai'c closed ; even the very 
China bazar is deserted, as if the plague 
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had at length reached the city* and every 
one had shut himself up in hia own dwell- 
ing to avoid the pestilence. The popula- 
tion. never over-induBtrious, has stnick 
■wotk. and make it a point to do nothing, 
basking in the sun at the back of their 
huts in all the supremacy of tiic dolce far 
nimte. Every thing in shape of a boat is 
put in requisition, and partieSj miBCalled of 
pleasure, make their way up or down the 
river, to inhale the fishy breeze from the 
water, and gaze on muddy banka, with 
the other equally pleasing sights, which 
are cbamcteristic of the golden Ganges. 
Now are the Botanical Gardens resorted 
to for purposes not contemplated by the 
•original founder ; here a citizen's family, 
having a pic-nic on the grass plat ; there, 
in a sequestered alley, a fond pair billing 
and cooing, in unison with the doves in 
the branches over-head. Now is all bus- 
tle and preparation in the houses of the 
rich natives ; the great idol is decked out 
smart— nautch girls tricked up to look 
innocent — and gooseberry champaigne 
and pricked beer, with the abominations 
of ham and cheese, laid out for the laying 
in of the swipey sinners who * honour,' as 
the invitatory chits express it, the orgies 
with their presence. Now docs most 
villanoiis discord proceed from the two 
cracked fnhllcs, with the accompaniment 
of an asthmatic fiute, and a drum, base 
beyond all conception, which constitute 
the music-murdering band of Baboo-jee. 
Now do young fellows go staggering 
about, in twos and threes, from one 
nautch to another, as if to shew the na- 
tives the superior breeding of an English- 
man ; and now do old people shake their 
heads, and look serious, and inveigh 
roundly against the Doorga Poojah, as an 
idolatrous institution, which ought not to 
be permitted in a Christian city. Ab- 
stractedly, and as professors of a pure 
religion, they are right; as statesmen they 
are wrong. This country has been often 
stated to have been won by the sword, 
but to be retained by a more powerful 
weapon— -public opinion . — ScotVs Com- 
pendium,* Oct. 9. 

Well we have lived through this un- 
gain period, and we were gratified to ob- 
serve, on Saturday, symptoms of a re- 
action. First appeared a solitary budge- 
row, like an avant-courier coming in at 
the raja’s ghaut, and soon after, with 
wind and tide in their favour, the innu- 
merable fleet of time-expired holiday- 
keepers winging their way to their res- 
pective domiciles. Then, piles of bed- 
ding, -camp-cots, chests of drawers, and 
other descriptions of ' traps,’ placed on 
uneasy liackries, were wending their 
creaking way in every imaginable direc- 
tion into . town, attended by hosts of 

* A Conserrstive paper, discontinued from want 
ofsopport* 


domestics, their masters shufiffing on a«- 
head, in ticca palkies. Every thing told 
of a return ; even the good-natured adju- 
tant, who, during the week, had paraded 
with military precision, as if in compli- 
ment to one branch of our vocation, up 
and down the sequestered street which 
leads to our office, and had been repaid 
for his attention with sundry bones from 
our cook-room, bolted, with the accus- 
tomed lengthy run of his tribe, without 
so much as saying ‘ good bye !* and, for 
aiigbt we know, may be by this time bil- 
ling, for which nature has admirably 
adapted him, with his mate in the forests 
of the far east. And soon after this is in 
the hands of our readers, will the streets 
he alive with the rattle of keranchies, the 
tinkle-tinkle of the bhisties, the * dhoie* 
of the man of curds and whey, and the 
*meethaie chayeh' of the itinerant blioona- 
wallah; and our muslin-cinctured baboo 
will make his appearance, bending low, 
the back of his riglrt hand first respect- 
fully placed at our august feet, and then 
carried reverentially to his forehead, as if 
to show the mental superiority of the 
Englishman. Sly rogue! he knows the 
weak side of us— a useful pest, an indis- 
pensable excrescence on our overgrown . 
establishment. And now to business.-— 
Englishtnan, Oct, 

TEA AND OPIUM TRADE. 

The Friend of India, speculating upon 
the probable commercial revolution re- 
sulting from the growing of tea in British 
India and the eiiltivution of the poppy in 
China, observes, with respect to the for- 
mer, “ The tea-plant has been discovered 
in wild luxuriance on our north-eastern 
frontier, and only appears to require the 
fostering hand of government to be turned 
into an article of commerce; to this 
point there can be no doubt that the at- 
tention of government will be sedulously 
directed, notwitlistanding the sneers of 
some who would discourage every effort 
of this nature, and disparage the charac- 
ter of tliosc who feel sanguine of success.** 
As to the latter, it remarks : “It may be 
said, that the charge for land and labour 
is greater in China than in India. If.it 
should be even double, still the home- 
raised drug may be sold in China for less 
than half the price of the imported article. 
Perhaps the Chinese government, how- 
ever, may obstruct the cultivation of it, 
on tlie ground that it would be difficult to 
i^ulize so laige and steady a revenue from 
the drug, by means of an extended sys- 
tem of excise, as by the collection of du- 
ties at a single port. This, indeed, ap- 
pears to be the only obstacle to the rapid 
diffusion of the poppy through the em- 
pire. At any rate, the large profits which 
now accrue to the government of India, 
from the monopoly of this article,- will 
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flot hencsforward poss^ the sainci firm 
j^baracter as heretofore. Assam rniaes a 
lai:^ quantity of opium* Which con*, 
aumcd by the inhabitants, and is not 
ailpW^d to be exported into Benj^ or 
^indostan. Eveiy man provides himself 
fbom a little field, near his house, with as 
bfiuch of this narcotic as he may find ne- 
cess^ for himself and his fiimily, and for 
sale in the bazars of the province. The 
cultivation may^ we apprehend, be extend^ 
cd to any limit* Is it not highly probable, 
thdiefore, that, as soon as the use of 
opium in China ceases to be a crime, 
large quantities will be conveyed from 
Assam by a surreptitious trade into the 
neighbouring provinces of China ? The 
-very low price of the drug in Assam, and 
Its high price in China, will afford an im- 
pulse to the smuggler, which it may re- 
quire all the vigilance of our functionaries 
to repress.” 

,0 VATIVE LITIGATIOX. 

Upwards of five hundred suitors were 
in attendance in the court of the Twenty- 
four 'Pergunnas: it was the largest as- 
semblage we have witnessed. The majo- 
rity of them were of the poor classes, 
and many were absolute mendicants. It 
ia surprising tliat, for the least private 
bickenng, they readily lay out eight annas 
for a stamp paper, two annas to the peti- 
tion-writer, and as much for other ex- 
penses, and give their attendance for 
days together until, after the investigation, 
in a state approaching to nudity. A hun- 
dred petitions on stamps, and thirty on 
plain paper, were presented this day. 

A singular case occurred in the court. 
The register of the Nizam ut Adawlut, on 
rile of September, handed over to the 
court a aickly-looking man, who called 
himself Ramtonoo Bose, and who ap- 
peared to attest the signature of a docu- 
ment. He was recognized as having 
appeared the day before as a witness to a 
sithilar document, but denied his atten- 
dance on the first occasion. On the ma- 
gistrate’s inquiries, it came out that the 
niatn was a hireling of one Ramchund 
Sirkar, who is a regular dealer in wit- 
nesses, and who can supply fifty for any 
purpose that may be required. In the 
present case, the witness had received two 
annas for his evidence. Both the witness- 
vender and the witness were fined and 
sentenced to four months' imprisonment. 
— C^r. Nov, 2, 


AQUA ARCHITECTURE. 

“ I have heard, not very long ago, of 
officers, 1 blush to say of wlmt corps, 
wantonly breaking down some of the finest 
relics remaining at Agra of the power and 
grandeur of the Mogul empire. Alas ! 
for the glorious and beautiful Agra ! The 


depoBito^r df all Uiat was finind and gnaier 
ftil in the architecture of the Mogul 1 She 
was a city of palaces. She was, in res- 
pect of architecture, the Atliena of Htnr 
dostan. Delhi, though oftener.the seat of 
empire, vras not to be compared with her 
for elegance. The very desire of the lat- 
ter to excel, only exaggerated her features 
into disproportion and deformity, or over- 
loaded them with the trumpery of adoi^ 
ment. But at Agra, all is easy, and natu- 
ral, and graceful. Dignity swells not into 
bombast, nor does ornament break tba 
melting lines of harmony and elegance. 
It might seem, in contemplating these 
rival cities, that a lapse of ages inter- 
vened between their several foundations ; 
and yet we have the inimitable tomb of 
Shah Jehan in Acberabad, and the works 
of Acbar in the city of Shah Jehan. But 
w'oe worth the day, tliou fairy of Eastern 
cities, when the dull, bungalow- building 
Feringee entered witliin thy gates, and 
cast the eye of a eockatrice upon the 
miserable elements of which tliou wert 
framed ; when the building of a gardenr 
wall or the erection of a cook-room was 
deemed sufficient plea for the destruction 
of thy venerable towers, and the ruin alike 
of thy palaces and sepulchres ; when the 
small, pale, votive l^ht, the tribute of 
affection or esteem, was extinguished in 
thy tombs by the etieroot, smoke, and 
table-loving heels of fby tasteless conque- 
ror. Ages had barely rendered thee all 
thou then wert, A fow brief lustres have 
made thee the forlorn thing thou arL 
Many years have passed, fair mourner, 
since 1 have beheld thee. What may not 
the canker-worm of the Feringee have 
accomplished during that period of our 
separation T— Correa. £,/. U.S,JottmaL 

PLAGUE AT PALEE. 

We hope the following extract from a 
letter received from Neemuch, on Satur- 
day, will assist in dissipating any alarm 
w'hich may have existed lest the Palec dis- 
ease should turn out to be the plague : •— 
“As you will probably be led by the news- 
papers to suppose that it ia the plague 
which is committing such ravages at Fa- 
lee, I beg to state, from what the super- 
intending surgeon (who has no doubt re- 
ceived the best intelligence on the subject) 
says, it does not appear to be tlie plague. 
It is nothing more than a bad fever, enu 
gendered by the filth and confined atmos- 
phere of that towm, the streets being 
remarkably narrow, and the houses re- 
markably high. The papers mention that 
the kafilah (caravan) of Torawur Mull 
brought the disease with it to Palee, on 
its return from Goozurat. This, however, 
proves incorrect ; no sickness accompanied 
the kafilah. Seven thousand or eight thou- 
sand people liaving fled from JFalee to the 
adjacent villages, the contagion (ifplagee) 
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n^onld hardly have confined itself to the 
former place. Cbur, , Oct. 24f. 

Accounts received at Bombay confirm 
this intelligence. The disease is a putrid 
fever; a mere endemic, which has occa- 
sioned a gr^t loss of life, but was fast 
decreasing. It had been from the first 
confined to Palee, and to people who had 
fled from the town after catching the dis- 
temper. 

DISCIPT.IKK OF THE SEPOYS. 

On the Commander-in-chief visiting 
the fort at Allahabad, his Excellency with 
ills staff was about to pass through the 
wrong gateway, when a young sepoy, 
standing sentry, stepped forward, ported 
arms, and forbad him to pass. Sir Henry 
Fane was exceedingly pleased with the 
fellow's knowledge of his duty. 

RORSE-nSALlNO AT HURDWAR. 

** Amongst the horse dealers (at Hurd- 
war), some capitalists bring a few select 
Persian horses, which they keep warmly 
clothed in a most handsome manner, under 
spacious tents, which, on inquiry, will be 
found valued at from Rs. 4000 to Rs. 
d0,000 ; but which are (if sold at all) sold 
for Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000. The greatest 
attention is paid by a native horse-dealer 
in fattening his horse till he resembles a 
stall-fed bullock, which is accomplished 
by cramming him with cordial stimulant, 
such as pounded ginger and sugar, or car- 
demoms and treacle, with his boiled 
vetches ; a man stands on each side of the 
horse stuffing large balls of the composi- 
tion down bis throat. When the horse is 
under examination, the dealer continually 
laments the great loss of flesh which he 
has sustained by liis long ninn-h to the 
fair, which he illustrates by j)utting his 
fingers edge-ways over the ribs ; but when 
the animal is cantered for a hundred 
yards, it will he found blown in a mi- 
nute, and it is quite painful to hear the 
pursy beast struggling lor breath. 1 saw 
one grey pony from Tartaiy which, from 
excessive obesity, resembled a cart-horse 
cut down at the knees, for which they had 
the impudence to ask Rs. 1,100 ; it was 
probably purchased for Rs. 100, ond 
might have cost as much more in fatten- 
ing. - 1 may as well describe the dulal. 
He is also generally a rough rider of the 
most wonderful order and powers. When 
an Englishman wishes to purchase a nag, 
he applies to a dulal, and describes the 
animal he wants in colour, height, and 
age ; and in a few hours perhaps a dozen 
of horses are in waiting. The selection 
being mode, the dulal and proprietor re- 
tire a few yards ; a cloth is spread, and 
they both place their linnds under it, and 
bargain by their fingers for hundreds, and 
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joints for fiOies, and in a few minutes the 
dulal whispers the lowest price that will 
be taken. If the sale is effected, the 
dulal gets Rs. 5 commission for each 
horse. It is a most curious fact, that not 
one Englishman in a hundred, no, nor 
the fraction of an Englishman, can pur* 
chase a horse alone and unassisted. m 
must be a first-rate linguist, possess the 
most unusual command of temper, enjoy 
the full use of the soundest lungs, and, to 
crown all, be one of the most perfect 
judges of horses; and after all, 1 will 
back any dulal in India against him ! The 
reason is this, no native can be induced 
to tell the truth, without first telling a 
million of falsehoods. If, after examine* 
tion of a nag that is likely to suit, you ask 
the proprietor what is the value ; he be- 
gins, * look at him 1 examine him ! see if 
he will suit you ;* and a thousand such 
phrases; and then, if you agree to each 
and all, and the horse is worth Rs. 150, 
he will say Rs. 1,000 ! The Englishgian 
puts his hands into his brceches-pockets, 
mutters something like ‘d—d rascal,* or 
* black thief,' and walks off. A native? 
No such thing ! he says, ^ wdjibee bob, 
baee;' tell the truth, brother; * I will give 
you Rs. 100;* and after one or two hours, 
you will see the seller walk off to a shroff, 
to have 150 ejicamined, that they be good 
and lawful coin of the realm, and thea 
commences another dispute, pro fortndm 
Tt is lucky to get the head and heel ropes 
gratis, consequently, it is unlucky to 
with them : and then they begin — the 
proprietor throws the money (which he 
iilH: travelled one thousand miles to ob* 
tain) upon the ground, and swears, eitlier 
by the Koran or the Gunga, that he will 
have his horse back, and so forth ; tlie 
otlicr swears as lustily that he meant to 
get the articles from the beginning, and 
appeals to the surrounding mob (not one 
of whom ever saw him before), and of 
course receives their friendly support; 
the dulal collars both alternately, and the 
battle winds up by the purchaser's vralking 
off with an old rotten head-stall, which, 
when the colt was foaled, five or six 
years before, cost a quarter of a rupee ! 

‘ What,* said a native gentleman (f^rom 
whom 1 had purchased a filly) ‘what! 
do you pay ready money without a dis- 
pute ?' with a mortified air. which pretty 
clearly expressed iiis deep regret that he 
had not asked twice the price he had ob- 
tained. An honest, open, fair-dealing 
offer is quite incomprehensible to a na- 
tive.”— Ararat Mag. 


Mil. JAMES KTI>. 

Mr James Kyd (late master ship- 
builder) was the son of the late General 
Kyd. of the Bengal Engineers (whose 
(C) 
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BiAUfieleiim foni» an elegant object in the 
Botanic Garden, wbicli lie laid out),* 
and WEB universally recognised as the 
bead of the East* Indian class, to which 
be belonged. But the high esteem in 
which he was regarded was not confined 
to bis own class ; it followed him every* 
where, for it was the natural and sponta- 
neous tribute to a most benevolent dispo- 
eition, associated with talents of no mean 
character, which pointed him out for se- 
lection as a member of almost every pub- 
lie committee. The charities of this 
really good man were not ostentatious, 
nor were they distributed with a lavish 
band ; they were the silent bouncy of a 
kind heart, that could not brook the sight 
of wretchedness, and sympathised with 
distresses which he well understood; they 
were numerous, and continual, and well- 
applied, —at one time rescuing from star- 
vation the poor refugees of Saugor and 
the Soondcrhuiids, who fiocked to Kid- 
derpore after the inundation of 1833 ; at 
another, offering an asylum to some friend- 
less European, not for a day, but for 
months, till employment could be found 
to procure him a maintenance. And we 
in vain rack our memory, in the course of 
a long and intimate acquaintance, for a 
single instance of harshness or ungenerous 
conduct, to set against this multitude of 
benevolent actions. — Cour., Oct, 26. 

MOFUSSIL POLICE. 

The Government, under orders from 
the Court of Directors, has taken mea- 
sures to reform the Mofiissil police. Cir- 
culars have been addressed to the Com- 
missioners of Circuit, requiring them to 
report their suggestions as to its improved 
organization, after consulting with the 
magistrates. 

The first point of inquiry is, whether 
the present union of the fiscal with ma- 
gisterial powers and duties, does in prac- 
tice tend to render the magistracy inefli- 
eient in such a degree, as to counter- 
balance the advantage unquestionably de- 
rived from their conjunction with the 
office of collector, and the expense and 
evils attending the separation. Next, 
whether magisterial power of apprehen- 
sion and investigation, without that of 
punishment, in a specified number of 
heinous offences, might not be entrusted 
to selected European residents. 

Hie circular intimates that the govern- 
ment is prepared to increase the salaries 
of the superior native officers of police, 
•o as to render the darogahship an object 
to respectable natives, though the small- 
ness of the authorized allowances is not 

• Tha Enffliahtnan states that he was the nephew 
^ this Motlman, and the son of General Alexan- 
M Kyi. Some other particulars in the CcuHee’s 
plo0l|ihleal notice of Mr. Kyd, respecting his 
’^wslnnant by the government/ havelieen contra* 
diSltdi we have, therefore, omitted them. ■ 


considered the only or the chief cause oC 
the vices of the existing system> 

** It is most desirable,” it states, that 
the Mofussil police should be placed on 
such a footing of efficiency as to be able 
to cope, in all common cases, with petty 
riot or insurrection, before the parties 
assembled in defiance of the law have 
gained numbers and confidence from im- 
punity, in order that the Government 
may be spared, upon such occasion, the 
inconvenience and expense of calling in 
troops to put down the mob, and to pro^ 
tect the peaceable. Nor is expense the 
only consideration. For it is on other 
grounds objectionable that the weakness 
of the civil power should be exposed to all 
classes of the people, and that military 
aid, which ought to be the last resort of 
the magistrate, should be required upon 
occasions of trivial moment for the asser- 
tion of the first principles of law and 
social order.’* The organization of a res* 
pectable constabulary force in each than- 
nah is, therefore, suggested. 

It also suggests that the magistrates 
visit during the cold weather every than- 
nah, and muster and inspect the burkun- 
dauzes, discharging the inefficient; and 
that a better class of men be introduced 
into the subordinate situations, which 
w'ould render them more coveted. 

The circular concludes by observing, 
** that there appears to be no recognised 
fund from which the expenses of offenders 
are defrayed, from the period of their ap- 
prehension up to that of their reaching 
the station of the magistrate. The means 
of their subsistence is probably furnished, 
in the first instance, by the zemindars ; 
but it is to be apprehended that those 
parties are not slow to reimburse them- 
selves by levying extra cesses on the vil- 
lagers, under the head of police taxes. 
As it is most desirable that some fixed 
system should be substituted for proceed- 
ings so arbitrary, you arc requested to 
report both on the existing practice in 
your division, and the best mode, in your 
judgment, of reforming it.” 

NEPAL. 

We, a short time a^, gave an extract 
from a letter from Tirhoot, which con- 
tained some rumours of a disturbance ap- 
prehended to take place at Nepal. 
Nepalese Governiiteiit sent a general, 
Beem Singh, as ambassador to Calcutta, 
in January last, for the purpose of enter- 
ing into some arrangements with the 
Governor-general (Sir Charles Metcalfe), 
relative to the addition of certain terri- 
tones to the raja of Nepal, in considera- 
tion of an equivalent. The territories 
were acquired by the British in the last 
Nepalese war, and extend from the nortli- 
eastem boundary of our Indian empire^aa 
far as Simlah ; which place, in particular. 
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the ambassador was directed to recover 
by every possible exertion of diplomatic 
skill. The disappointment he met with, 
and an incident not, we believe, gene- 
rally known, caused him to return only a 
fortnight before the arrival of Lord Auck- 
land. It appears that, in the course of 
political negociation, attempts were made 
by this personage to ascertain whether 
the British Government would give its 
sanction to the execution of certain de- 
signs he entertained of usurping the gudhi, 
and becoming the ruler of the country. 
These propositions, however indirectly 
made, were unhesitatingly rejected, and 
to this incident may be attributed the early 
return of the embassy ; and the Nepalese 
ambassador returned more disappointed 
at the failure of his own ambitious schemes, 
than at the unsuccessful result of the mis- 
sion on which depended the hopes of Maha 
Raja Sri Vikram Uao. After his arrival 
at Catmanclhii, he was despatched on a 
similar mission to the court of Uiinjeet 
Singh, where, we believe, he also failed. 
Being u relative of the Nepal raja, his 
influenee at the court of tlie latter, has, 
for a longtime been considerable. He i.s 
now at the head of a party, whose object 
is the dethronement of the reigning raja, 
and the usurpation of his sovereigtity by 
this individual. The question now is. 
will the British Government interfere in 
the mutter, or will it leave the parties to 
fight their own battles? The British 
Government, wc think, must support the 
raja, at whose court a political resident 
has for several years been attached ; in 
doing which, it will have to oppose Beein 
Singh\s party, which is numerous and 
powerful, and which, headed by an enemy 
by no means contemptible, may give u.s a 
little trouble to bring to reason. The 
fine Nepalese regiment, which accompa- 
nied him to Calcutta, was brought to show 
that there are still many stout moun- 
taineers in Nepal, well trained and disci- 
plined, ready to cope with the Company's 
troops.— £n^/ts/ifiian, Nov. 4. 

EXPORTATION OF COOLIES. 

On the dd November, four natives, 
Ramjoy Ghosc. Noboye Ghose, Sreeram 
Ghose, and Groochurn Ghose, charged 
two others, named Sookee Sing and Mo- 
hursa Bhoonawalluh, at the police office, 
Calcutta, with having brought them down 
from Kishnagbiir under false pretences, 
and attempting to ship them for the Mau- 
ritius, without their previous knowledge 
ar consent. One of the plaintiffs stated 
that they had been induced to come to 
the presidency on a promise that they 
should have situations as malts in a gen- 
tleman's garden, at Rs. 12 a-month, or as 
sirdars^ at Rs. 14. On their arrival, Soo- 
kee Sing took them to the house of Mo- 
Imnk, thence they were taken to the 


house of Messrs. Healy and Dawson, 
where a clerk took down their names; 
when Sookee Sing told them to go home 
(br that day, as their business was done. 
After this, and being personally examined 
by another gentleman, they were placed 
under a guard, and were not allowed to 
go anywhere unaccompanied, on the pre«> 
text that they might lose themselves. In 
a few days, they were taken at midnight 
to the river, wdiere they saw about two 
hundred persons, among whom sircars 
W'ere distributing red caps and jammahs. 
** On seeing the ships,*' said the plaintiff, 
“ wc became very much alarmed, and cried 
out to the haboos, in the name of tfte Ctm- 
pany / when the baboos observed that our 
going or staying rested entirely with our- 
selves. On obtaining oiir liberty, we ex- 
pressed our determination to return home 
immediately, when the defendant. Sookee 
Sing, observed, ‘ what is your hurry ? as 
you are determined on returning to your 
country, you cun do so to-mon‘ow ; stop 
with UK to-night, and you shall have some 
refreshment.' Flattered by this persua- 
sive invitation, we accompanied tiie de- 
fendants home, when on having got its 
into the room we before occupied, to our 
utter astonishment, the defendants heat 
IIS in the most cruel manner, and locked 
us up for the night* On the following 
morning, being aliiiust starved with hun- 
ger and thirst, we entreated and begged 
of the defendant Sookee Sing, that in 
whatever manner he ultimately intended 
to di.spose of us, he would, at least, give 
ii.s something to eat and drink, otherwise 
i^e .*«Jionld certainly starve. On this the 
defendant gave us some rice and doll, 
when one of our fellows (named Noboye 
Ghose) drank some water that was given 
to him by one of the defendants; he al- 
most immediately fell down in a fit : we 
did everything in our power to restore 
him to life, but to no purpose. He was 
ultimately removed to the house of a gen- 
tleman, who restored him, and, on hear- 
ing the particulars of our hard case, gave 
118 a letter to the deputy superintendent 
of police.** 

The statement of this witness lieing 
fully corroborated, the defendants, being 
fully convicted, w'ere sentenced to pay a 
fine of twenty-five nipeeseach. 

CIVIL FUNP. 

At the General Quarterly Meeting of 
the subscribers to the Civil Fund, on the 
3fst October, twenty-seven were present, 
when a good deal of discussion occurred 
on the subject of the new rules, and 'a 
variety of suggestions were offered before 
any distinct proposition was brought for- 
ward. The first suggestion was, timt all 
tbe rules that bad not been objected to^ 
should be passed at once, and t&oce 
against which the gentlemen at Allaha- 
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bad had protested, should be held in su8> 
pense, and submitted again to the service 
with the Allahabad propositions, which 
the chairman (Mr. Melville) observed, 
contained some things which he thought 
worthy of adoption. Those propositions, 
Mr. II. T. Prinsep remarked, involved a 
practical dithculty in the plan of increased 
subscriptions, which \voiild be found ex< 
tremely hard upon the juniors, upon whom 
tlie tax was relatively a very much heavier 
per-centage than upon high-salaried ser- 
vants. Mr. Mucfarlan proposed to ad- 
journ the meeting for a fortnight, that 
the Allahabad amendments might be at- 
tentively considered, and, so fur ns they 
might be deemed advisable, engrafted into 
the rules framed hy the managenient ; 
some thought that at so large a meeting 
tlie whole question might be disposed of 
at once ; while others, especially Messrs. 
Melville and Grant, expressed a desire 
that the course adopted should not have 
.even the semblance of disregard for siig- 
gestions from up-country members, more 
particularly when so much pains had evi- 
dently been taken by them. On the other 
hand, some apprehension was felt by 
many, that a great deal of time might be 
lost by further references for the opinions 
of the service ; and at length Mr. Colvin 
proposed a resolution appointing a special 
committee to examine and report upon 
the Allaliabud propositions at an ad- 
journed meeting on the ‘3d December, 
until which date the further consiileratioii 
of the rules to be suspended. To this 
Mr. Grant moved as an amendment, 
“ That the proposed new rules he sent 
back to the committee of revision, with 
directions to reconsider them in con- 
nexion with the opinions this day sub- 
niitted to the Chairman of this meeting, 
to remodel the said rules if they shall see 
fit, to publish a draft of the rules so re- 
modelled six weeks before the next quar- 
terly meeting, with their remarks thereon, 
and that the committee he authorized to 
add to their numbers.’* This had a few 
supporters, but the original resolution 
was adopted. 

aOMAN CHARACTER AKD ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

A correspondent of the Calcutta Chris- 
tian Observer y writing from Malwa, after 
reporting the • eagerness with which an 
elementary treatise on geography and as- 
tronomy, in Hindi and the Hindi cha- 
racter, exposing the Pauranic and Sid- 
dhkntic systems, and demonstrating that of 
Copernicus, had been received by all clas.ses 
of natives, brahmins, joshis, banyas, put- 
waris, &c. observes : the present system 
(English language and English character) 
is neither popular nor national. It not 
only does not command the votes and 
support of the people, but in its operation 


is working a vast deal of collateral mis- 
chief. The very zeal, and talent, and as- 
siduity, and cost, with* which the study of 
English is forced on the people, have only 
magnifled our future difficuliies in impart- 
ing it. An ulterior object is suspected, 
and the real leaders of the people hold 
aloof. The zeal of those natives and stu- 
dents who support the new system is cer- 
tainly well sustained by the promise of 
service and the like ; but it will not do. 
The time has not yet come. If you want 
proof of what 1 say, let me call your atten- 
tion to the Muhammadan petition, which, 
I observe, is supported by the almost un- 
paralleled number of 1S,171 signatures. 
If the ilomaiiizers and the Education 
Committee can observe in this no sign of 
the times, no manifestation of the real 
wishes of the people, then God only knows 
how it will ever be manifest to them.** 

BONT>E]) WAKE1IOUSE.S. 

A correspondence between the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Government, on the 
subject of a plan for erecting bonded ware, 
bouses by means of a joint stock associa- 
tion, is publisl'.ed. Tiie plan is approved 
by the Govermnenc, who see no olijcction 
to civil and military officers taking shares- 
Thc complement of 1,000 shares was Hlletl 
up in a few days. On the 7th November, 
a meeting of subscribers took place, when 
it was resolved to extend the number of 
shares to 2,000, of Ks. 500 each. These 
additional shares Mere also speedily taken. 

Another scheme is in agitation, for a 
similar association to establish public ware- 
houses for country goods. 

CANALS. 

The new Canal Act (xxii. of 1836) liaa 
been carried into effect by the publication 
of a table of tolls. The canals are as fol- 
lows: the Eastern Canal, commonly called 
Tolly's Nullah, from its entry into the 
Sunderbuns to its junction with the river 
llooghly, and the liiie made up of the 
channel across the Salt-water Lake to 
Baminghatta, of the canal leading froni 
the Salt-water Lake to the Boitakhaona 
Road, and of the new Circular Canal 
which connects the last mentioned canal 
witli the river Hooglily. 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

The twenty new shares, advertised for 
public sale this morning, at the Bengal 
Bank, attracted considerable competition, 
and were knocked down to ten diiTbrcnt 
individuals, at prices varying from ('o.*s 
Rs. 5,7(X) to 5,7^0 per share, the average 
being 5,73 1 — about Rs. 100 above the 
market price of yesterday. This sale 
brings Co.'s Us. 34,625 to the credit of 
the Bank profit and loss account. — Cour, 
AW. 1. . 
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ESTATE OF COLVIN AND CO. 

Statement of the transactions of the 

nee of Colvin and Co. from 1st to 30th 
September 1836. 


JlrxeipU. 

Amount balance per last statement 22,ai.'f 

Outstanding debts recovered ti4,07l 

Interest on Co.’» paper 41M) 

Co.'s Rs. Hti.fMli 

Pay men tn. 

Indigo advances 

I>ivmends pai<l to creditors iM4 

Postage for July and August U1 

Assessment and charges on mortgaged 

property 41 

t!o.’8 paper 4 per cent, for Sa. Rs. 

purchased 20,200 

Balance cash oii hand 30,272 

Cu.'s Rs ftd.OGO 

Memo. 

Cash on hand 3!), 272 

4 i»er Cent. Co. 's paper for Sa. 


Rs. 27,200 or 2i).013 

Co.‘s Rs... (Hi, Wo 


the IIOOGIILY EMAMBARA. 

A complaint of the Siieea Maliomedans 
connected with the Hooglily Kinainbara, 
lias been published. The complaint is, 
that the principle of the endowment has 
liecMi invaded ; first, by not confining it to 
JMoosulmaiis of the Sheea sect, agreeably 
to the will of the founder; secondly, by 
depriving of their offices persons of that 
sect, even persons appointed by the founder 
himself, and appointing rnoiilvies of the 
Soonnec sect ; and, thirdly, by reducing 
the regular Eniambara establishment, in 
order to appropriate a large sum to Eng- 
lish education. 

The Friend of India gives the following 
statement of the reason for departing from 
the intention of tlie founder, in the ap. 
pointment of the mutawulicc : ** only tw'o 
individuals could be found of the Sheea 
section, with any claims which Govern, 
ment could recognize; but one of them 
was extensively engaged in mercantile 
transactions in Calcutta, and could not 
promise to reside at Hooglily. The other, 
a young man, was appointed to take sepa- 
rate cliarge of the endowmentK; but the 
])eculiarity of bis temper, combined with 
the mode of his having quitted the ]\Ia- 
drussa, appeared to be obstacles to his 
per'manent induction. Kiiquiiy was next 
made, we learn, among the principal Suil. 
der Ameens for some Sheea of unexcep- 
tionable character and acknowledged abi- 
lilies, to w'hom the mutawulieeship might 
he entrusted. Ihit only one individual 
could be discovered with pretensions to 
such a situation, and his qualifications 
were not reported to be sufficiently emi. 
nent for it. In this dilemma, it was, we 
hear, determined to be more advisable to 
appoint a Sooiiec of ability to the situation, 
than to entrust the large revenues of the 


Emambara to an incompetent indiridual, 
of equivocal integrity, whose only recom. 
mendation lay in his belonging to the same 
sect as the founder. And this determina- 
tion was strengthened by the considera- 
tion, that the duties of this office were not 
strictly sacerdotal.’* 

PROI'KRTV AT SF.RAMFORE. 

Much sensation has been created by an 
enactment of the Government of Seram, 
pore, dated 22d September 1836, by which, 
w'hen real properly has been acquired by 
inheritance, the heir is to produce liefore 
the magistrate a document on stamp paper, 
declaring the manner in which the heir is 
related to the deceased and what property 
real or moveable the deceased left; which 
declaration is to be registered. In order 
to prevent frauds, the owner of the house 
ill which a person happens to die, or the 
heir of the deceased, shall inform the ma- 
gistrate of the death of the deceased within 
twenty-four hours, under a fine. If the 
heir fail to produce the stamp document, 
the Court of Administration shall seize the 
property, administer the estate, and call 
upon the heirs and creditors to nfipear in 
said court, lleforc any deed of transfer 
or declaration of hereditament can be re- 
gistered, the person calling for the regis- 
tering has to produce the following docu- 
ments, r*h; The pottah of the late owner; 
receipt of Khazannah for the last payment; 
the written consent of the owner of the 
mortgaged bond, if the property is mort- 
gaged ; and a survey of the ground. 

The CuknUa Courier says: “ As the 
law stood before, the estates of natives 
were not subject to the public administra- 
tor. Native property was left upon the 
same fooling as in the Company's territo- 
ries, and considering the position and cir- 
cumstances of that little settlement, it was 
very wisely enacted, that the llritish regu- 
lations should be the general rule of law 
w'itb regard to natives. But now in the 
matter of administration to estates tliere is 
no exception made. Not only the pro- 
perty of Europeans, but the property of the 
wealthy baboo, will be as liable and mucli 
mure likely to come under the charge of 
the judge as public administrator, and to 
be tliereby taxed in various w'ays, though 
all the heirs and relatives of the deceased 
shall be residing within a hundred miles 
of the place. It is this more particularly 
that has created so much alarm. But in- 
dependently of the expenses of judicial 
Management, can it he expected to give 
much confidence under any circumstances 
at Serampure? What provision is there for 
the security of the funds?’* 

COTTON- W’OOL. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety in India j on the Uih November, \uri- 
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dus minfliunications w^re made respecting 
the cultivation of cotton-wool. A paper 
by Mr. Bell, the secretary, was reed, in 
opposition to the theory which had been 
enunciated upon the subject by Dr. Lush, 
at Bombay. 

Supplies of American and Egyptian 
cotton-seed had been despatched by the 
steamers to Allahaliad, but in consequence 
of the refusal of Government to bear tlie 
charge for l>anghy carriage, they could not 
be distributed into the interior. 

Mr. Willis reported very favourably of a 
specimen of cotton brought from Moul- 
mein, as far superior to any from indige- 
nous plants in any part of India. 

SUGAR. 

At the before-mentioned meeting, Mr. 
McLeod, of Seonec. wrote, in reference 
to tlie foreign acclimated sugar-cane: — 
** Capt. Sieeman has perfectly succeeded 
in introducing the Otuheite sugar-cane into 
these territories; and through the active 
exertions of that officer, a supply was sent 
to this place amongst others, tliree years 
ago, and 1 am happy to state, that some of 
our principal cultivators have now consi- 
derable plantations of it, so that I make no 
doubt tliat it will rapuily extend.’* 

REDUCTIONS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The Efif^lhhman gives tlie following as 
tlie scale of reduction in the civil service 
directed in a despatch from home, dated 
4th May 1836 : — ** We believe that the 
scale of reduction is directed to be nearly 
as follows: — Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit, of whom there are now two 
grades at Rs. 3.9,000 and 36,000 per an- 
num respectively, are to be cut down on 
vacancies occurring to one level of Rs. 

35.000. All salaries between Rs. 42,000 
and Rs. 52,000, saving those of the special 
commissioners for resumptions, to be re- 
duced on vacancies to 42,000. The 
salaries of all magistrates and collectors 
who receive at present Rs. 30,000, to be 
reduced immediately to Rs. 28,000, and 
of those who receive Rs. 28,000 to Rs. 

26.000. The salaries of all collectors who 
are charged with only revenue duties to be 
cut immediately to Rs. 23,000. The sala- 
ries of all civil and session judges to stand 
at not more than Rs. 30,000, and those of 
civil judges only to be reduced immedi- 
ately to Rs. 26,000. The salaries of the 
secretaries to the Sudder Board of Reve- 
nue, and Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium, to be reduced immediately from 
Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 25,000. Amid this mass 
of reduction, there is one solitary insUnce 
io winch it is said increase of salary is 
especially. directed; this is with regard to 
the office of Registrar of the Sudder De. 
wonnee, who is to have Rs. 34,000 instead 
of Ri. SC^OOO, his present salary.” 


INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF HINDUS AMO 
MUSULMANS. 

A writer in one of the Calcutta papers, 
addressing Mr. Adam, says: — I am in- 
clined to think your opinion as to the 
intellectual superiority of educated Mod.- 
sulmans over Hindoos erroneous. The 
educated Hindoo is usually conversant 
with astronomy, history, and philosophy;, 
whereas too frequently the knowledge of 
the Mahommedan is confined to his own 
religion as laid down in the Quran only.^ 
1 know a very tolerable Arabic scholar, a 
rigid Moslem methodist ; yet this man 
knows nothing — history is a sealed book— • 
be doubts whether the Jews be circuiiieised 
at this day— he cannot take a part in any^ 
scientiBc controversy, nor does he know* 
one star from another, and has no more 
idea of the possible causes of an eclipse 
than the man in the moon ; — agriculture, 
even arithmetic, be is ignorant of, though 
profoundly versed in the Uhjud, Now 
you will seldom meet a pundit who is not 
capable of conversing on such subjects— 
and there is a quickness about him in 
seizing the new' ideas presented in conver- 
sation, that contrasts well with the proud, 
bigotted ignorance of the tnoolhi. IluC 
this is the natural cilect of a tlieocracy 
which circumscribes the every movement 
of the Moslem, and must do so, so long a» 
he confine himself to laws and ordinances 
of common life wrilicii 12.'J2 years ago, 
among a scmi-barbarous tribe of Arabs.** 

HUNTING THE GOORAl.. 

** On oiir way dow'ii the ridge of one 
of the slopes of the mountain, a gooral 
bounded from the rocks of a dark chasm 
below' me, and scaled an almost perpen- 
dicular cliff to my right, a shoulder of 
Bunnoge. I whistled, snorted, grunted ; 
grunted, snorted, whistled, and at last iny 
diabolical music attracted bis attention ; 
he stopped and plainly looked * encore^ at 
me ; up went the rifle, and down went the 
gooral ; but, although sliddering down the 
hill on his side, with a smashed hip, be 
had all his senses about him as usual ; and 
on reaching the very edge of a precipice, 
over which he would have fallen a hundred 
feet perpendicular (not that it would have 
hurt him)t he shoved his pointed hoofs into 
the crevices of the rock, and lay motion- 
less ; however, 1 was too well acquainted 
with my old friends to believe that, because 
1 had hit him desperately hard, therefore 
1 was secure of him ; so I took a dirty 
advantage of him with the other rifle as 
be lay, and put a ball in behind the shoul- 
der; the blood poured from the wound, 
and 1 began quietly to reload, when the 
gooral shewed symptoms of anxiety to be 
off, scrambled on bis legs, put his faca to 
the hill, and commenced hopping along, 
very sigtvly at first, but erperietuia 
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and 1 sliouttfd to.]}—) who was above me 
to shew him no mercy. * Crack* went his 
rifle, another, and another, the gooral in- 
creasing his pace as the balls urged l^m 
■on ; and, although I could scarcely steady 
my gun from suppressed laughter, I again 
let fly at him, determined, if possible, that 
the brute should not * laugh at our beards. ' 
He was again hard hit just as he reached 
the summit, and hung for a moment from 
the poinV of a rock ; but he made us * eat 
dirt — ^he gathered his legs together again, 
looked round in derision, and cocked his 
little black abomination of a scut over his 
rump, as much as to say, * that for you 
and your rifles,* and vanished .** — Bengal 
Sjforting Mag, 


being tlie oldest and best descended In all 
Bhtittinna, and its chief having, for several 
centuries, ruled this wild race, the offbr on 
the part of one of its members, though a 
cadet, cannot, if successful, but have a 
powerful efftfct in removing the prejudices 
natural to ignorance, and the antipathy to 
discipline and drill, consequent on habits 
of roving and wildness, which form at pre* 
sent the most powerful obstacles to the en- 
listment of the Bhuttces.— Gax, 
Nov, 9. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

At the commencement of the second 
term this year, on a discussion regarding a 
point of practice in the Supreme Court, 
the Chief Justice intimated to the Bur that 


fight with a tiger. 

An extract of a letter from Bogoorah, 
dated the 1 Oih inst., says “ The day after 
you left, I had an adventure of a kind that 
every body cannot boast of, namely, a per. 
sonal fight with a tiger, and of coining off 
victorious. It is a long story, but suffice 
it to say, 1 went after him on foot, a few 
hours after he had killed a man ; that he 
sprung on me without the least warning, 
and 1 had just time to raise my gun at his 
head and draw one trigger before I was 
floored. One of my attendants and another 
omaidwea pitched it into him one with a 
spear, the ' other with a latee. Other up. 
country fellows char^'ed ; the tiger took 
himself off', and drupt about one hundred 
yards off, my ball having entered his nos- 
tril, and pierced liis brains : ids nose was 
singed by the powder, and lie must liave 
been stupilied or he would not have dropt 
so easily. He was a whapper, measur- 
ing 11 feet 6 inches. My Uuiigpore topee 
saved, if not my life, at least niy eyes and 
face, as bis right paw' took it in front and 
knocking me backward, fell harmless, the 
hat, of course, properly smashed. 1 did not 
escape so well from his left-hander : he 
took me slightly on the slioulder, and a 
pretty deep cut on the rest, but not a large 
one, and they will both be well soon. My 
gun was not a long way off; the barrel 
forced from the stock, and two inches of 
hard clay driven into them, so that when I 
went to finish him as he rolled in the ago- 
nies of death, 1 had only one barrel and 
that a rum one, to give him.*’ — English- 
man, Nov, 18. 

THE BHUTTEES. 

We expres.sed our hope that Capt. Grant, 
the commandant of the new Hurriana 
Light Infantry battalion, would endeavour 
to enlist some of the wild tribe of Bhuttecs, 
inhabitants of our Western Frontier. We 
have been glad to learn, recently, that a son 
pf the late Nawab Zabila Khan Bhuttee, 
nf Rania, bas volunteered with tw'enty fol- 
lawers into the corps. The liania family 


a series of new rules framed by the court 
were delayed being carried into effect, in 
consequence of a correspondence then pend- 
ing between government and the court. 
We now bear that government has inti- 
mated its acquiescence in the court's pro- 
posal, and that the salaries of the ofiicers 
have been fixed at an amount equal to the 
average of their fees during the last three 
years. In the event of several offices fall- 
ing vacant, successors will not be appointed 
to the present incumbents, but the duties 
will be ** doubled up** and discharged by 
officers now holding other appointments in 
tlie court. We understand that government 
have stipulated for a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent, on the fees now payable by 
suitors, and that they have taken the re- 
sponsibility of paying the officers* salaries. 
— Englishman^ Nov, 19. 

Mil reference to the reduction of the 
fees of tlie officers of Court. We are 
informed, on unquestionalde authority, 
that the saving to the suitor, in the gross 
amount of the expenses uf litigation, will, 
under the new system, nmount to nearly 
80 per cent. The folluw'ing are the salaries 
guaranteed by government to the several 
incumbents of office : 


C,$, 

Ma.«iter and llcgistrar 66 OUU 

Registrar Ecclesiastical 66.000 

Reading Clerk and Clerk of Papers. . . . 33,fNHI 

Swum Clerk 26,000 

Taxing ORicer 24 OUU 

Sealer 1.300 

Examiner in Equity 


Clerk of the Crown and Prothonotary Sil.tMiO 


As to the office of examiner, wc under- 
stand that, on the resignation of the pre- 
sent incumbent, a very great cliange will 
take place, and the office will be united 
either to that of the ecclesiastical registrar, 
orpf the master in equity, who will di&. 
charge its duties The oflice of sealer 

will also he abolished on the resignation of 
its present tenant, and the clerk of the pa- 
pers, sworn clerk, and the reading clerk, 
will constitute in future one oflice, the du- 
ties of which will be Jess munificently re- 
munerated than at present, -^indeed, we 
believe, they will be abolished altogether 
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on the retirement of the two gentlemen, 
who now hold these oflices. The retire- 
ment of several of the present incumbents 
nia^ be calculated upon in the course of 
the ensuing three years, by which four of 
these oflices will be at once gotten rid of. 
sworn clerk, (reading clerk and cleik of 
the papers) ticaler, and examiner; and the 
salaries now paid will constitute an addi- 
tional saving to the suitor, inasmuch as, 
with the offices, the fees to these offices, 
out of which the salaries arc to be paid, 
will, we presume, cease. The clerk of the 
papers fills some office fn the insolvent 
court ; the remuneration for the labours of 
this officer in that court, is included in the 
present salary of 33,000 rs. per annum. — 
Hurk, Nov, 19. 

We are happy to perceive that the spirit 
of reform has at length entered the pre- 
cincts of the Supreme Court, perhaps the 
only tribunal in the British dominions as 
yet untouched by the improvements which 
have been successively carried into every 
existing institution. And certainly no 
court of British judicature ever stood more 
eminently in need of cleansing. Originally 
established for the redress of abuses which 
had grown up with the unparalleled ex- 
pansion of the British power in the East, 
it has gradually become, through the mul- 
tiplication of useless forms, and the exor- 
bitant fees attached to them, one of the 
greatest practical grievances in India. It 
was designed to protect the natives from 
the rapacity of Europeans, and to enforce 
the principles of justice ; but so vain are 
human wishes, that the court has, in the 
lapse of time, by its forms and fees, absorbed 
more of the property of the natives, by five 
fold than the founders of the British su- 
premacy in India acquired, and which !io 
completely astonished and bewildered Par- 
liament. As far as it was designed as a 
cure for those early abuses, it is melan- 
choly to confess that the remedy lias turned 
out to be far less tolerable than the disease. 
•^Friend of India, Dec. 1. 

ABOLITION OF I'ERSIAN. 

We believe it is the full intention of 
government gradually to abolish the use of 
the Persian language, and to conduct .'ll! 
the public business of the country in the 
vernacular languages, namely, in Ilindee 
or Hindoosthanec in the western, and in 
Bengalee in the lower provinces. This 
change is to be gradnal, in order that 
public business may not Miffer ; but we 
believe that ton or fifteen years iieiice IVr- 
sian will entirely disappear from our judi- 
cial and fiscal courts, it has already been 
abolished iu the following places. In the 
S.iugurand Ncrhiidda territories, the lion. 
Air. Shore has substituted Ilindee for it in 
tlie transaction of all public business; in 
the civil court .nt Delhi, Mr. Metcalfe has 
abolished the use of Persian ; and the hoard 


of revenue at Allahabad have directed Chat 
every transaction connected with the public 
revenue shall be conducted in the language 
of ihe people, and that all papers shall be 
written in the language of those provinces, 
cither in the Deva Nagrec or in the Per- 
sian character, according to its currency. 
In Bengal, the change of Bengalee for 
Persian may possibly take place at a later 
period ; because the gentlemen of the civil 
service have less knowledge of the Ben- 
galee than of the Hindec; but It is not to 
be supposed that, after having begun this 
good work, government will allow it to 
stand still. At one time it was urged by 
many that English should be substituted 
for Persian, hut this would only have been 
to make matters worse than they were ; 
English being as little known among the 
body of the people as Persian ; and the 
number of persons capable of conducting 
public business in English being compa. 
ratively small. The idea of introducing 
English into the courts has, therefore, we 
think, been abandoned. — Sum. Durpun, 
Oct. 22. 

SWINDLERS. 

The history of the two soi-disant ** Na- 
wahs,** alluded to in last vol. pp. 209 and 
257, is thus detailed in the Durpun - 
“ Two brothers of the name of Christian, 
born in Calcutta, and employed in the Mo- 
fiissil, in connexion with a mercantile 
house, took out policies of insurance for 
certain goods, which they never shipped, 
and drew against those policies to the 
amount of half a lac of rupee:?, and then 
decamped to Europe. They went first to 
England, and from thence to France, 
where they resided some years ; from 
thence again they proceeded to Smyrna, 
and were iiUroduced to Dr. Heifer, who is 
now in Calcutta. There they robbed him 
of all his funds and decamped. They pro- 
ceeded oiuvnrds t»i Moussul. and wrote to 
Col. Taylor, the English resident at Bag- 
dad, stating that they were Englishmen 
and had been robbed, and implored his 
assistance, which he liberally afforded. 
Arriving at Bagdad, they lived three weeks 
with that gentleman. 'I’hey afterwards 
went to Biissorah and Biishire, telling dif- 
ferent stories niul obtaining money from 
all. From Bu^hire they went to Muscat 
in Arabia, where tliey gave the native go- 
vernment agent a letter of introduction to 
i)ir Robert Grant, the governor of Bombay, 
and duped the agent out of a good deal of 
money. From thence they went to Cutcli 
and told Col. Pottiuger, the political agent 
ill that country, that they were Afghan 
nobles, who had gone to Europe to learn 
the arts and sciences, and on their return 
found their countrymen to he so barbarous 
that they could not live among them, and 
were proceeding to India to seek cmploy- 
inviit at the court of Cude. The Colonel 
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conceiving them to be nntives, was very 
much struck with thvir story, their man. 
riers, and their information, and advanced 
them some money, for which they gave a 
receipt, under the name of Jirnnm khnn. 
The travellers departed and went to Pa- 
lungpore, where they waited on Mr. Pres- 
cot, the agent at that court, and udd him 
they were Persian nobles going to Hydra, 
bad and that they had been robbed on their 
route. He also advanced them a sum of 
money, with which they decamped and 
proceeded to Ajmere, wlierc they gave out 
that they were Patna Nawuubs, who had 
travelled through Europe ; but they were 
almost immediately after seized, under the 
idea of being llussiau spies; but it has 
^now been discovered that they are tiie most 
'accomplished swindlers. '* 

NATIVE STATES. 

Cabool, — liy the advice of some of his 
courtiei'K, Dost Mahomed, to replenish tiis 
exhausted treasury, has imposed n poll tax 
on all the inhabitants of Cahul, fixed with- 
out reference to rank or station, at two ru- 
pees for a Moosidman, and live rupees for 
n Hindoo. The exaction is so enforced 
that those who possess the means, readily 
meet it, but those who are poor and nuedy, 
have been obliged to fly from Cabul, and 
take refuge in llunjcet's territories : the 
refugees are so numerous, that if Dost Ma- 
homed do not adopt means to stop it, 
Cabul will soon become depopulated.-— 
Delhi Cuz. 

i?ofr/irtro.-— This country is experiencing 
all the horrors of a civil war: a furious 
contest is racing between tlie chief of Bok- 
hara and his son-in-law, in which, repri- 
sals and cruelties on both sides, form the 
distinguishing feature. 

Cashmere, — In consequence of the very 
heavy rains, the river which runs through 
Cashmere has swollen to so frightful an 
extent as to inundate almost the uhole of 
the surrounding country, destroying crops 
and everything in its course. In the city 
of Cashmere, the large bridge has been 
swept aw'ay, and thirty of the inhabitants 
drowned. 

‘The Loodhiaiia Ukhbar, of the 15th Oc- 
tober, in an article from Lahore, states as 
follows : 

** Gen. Ventura was intrusted with the 
collection of custom dues from Pellore to 
Attock, and furthermore informed, that if 
he could pay thirteen lacs of rupees of the 
expense of fourteen regiments, be should 
have the government of Cashmere. The 
general answered that he would be ready 
to pay Rs. 40,000 each, Rs. 7,000 worth 
of shawls, give presents to the amount of 
two lacs, and keep up four regiments, be- 
sides defraying the incidental expenses of 
his government. His offer was taken into 
considsratibn, and Sawan Mull, the de- 
wafi, was subsequently informed of the 
Anat,Journ, N. S. Vol.23. No.89. 


terms offered by General Ventura, which 
would be accepted, unless he (the clewan) 
thought proper to pay down two lacs.'* 

Indore. — The native cducatioiv society 
have chosen Dudoha Fandoorung and 
Nana Narayen to proceed to Indore, in 
order to attend upon the young chiefs of 
Jowra and Jabooa, as English tutors, on 
a salary of Rs. 125 per month. Both of 
these young men are known as the authors 
of several Marathce works ; and the society 
could not have selected better individuals 
to take charge of such an important trust 
as the education of tw'o Rajpoot chiefs. — 
Sum. Durpi/Uj Oct, ‘22, 

Nipal. — The Baja has, it appears, called 
upon the Company for the fulfilment of 
that article in their mutual treaty, by which 
they arc to uphold him against all oppo- 
nents on the throne of Nepal. This step 
has been taken in consequence of the me- 
nacing appearance of the gallant Murtabar 
Singh, who is now at the head of a large 
army, which is said to be in a state of the 
most steady and terror-striking discipline. 
The genius of the daring rebel, with some 
hints he received from brigadier —————on 
his late tour, and the assistance of a dis- 
charged uaik of the Company's service, 
have accomplished this great means of suc- 
cess. He contemplates a blockade of the 
capital, and with the cautiousness which 
distinguishes him, has commenced a de- 
monstration vvithin nearly five days' march 
of it. The Raja, with corresponding ac- 
tivity, lias ordered the gates to be shut, and 
sent an express to his British allies on the 
subject . — ytgra IJkhhar. 

IMovchistan. — The stormy aspect of 
Sciiide has encouraged the wild and pre. 
dalory hordes of Bcloochistan to “ unfurl 
the black baniu r,”and carve out for them- 
selves, before Uunject can cast his “ evil 
eye’’ upon it, a slice from the round which 
the Sikhs covet so much. A chief of the 
Belooches has been on a reconnoitring 
visit to the town of S.iitpore, and the Scin- 
dians, know ing full well the value of such 
iin ally, have endeavoured to purchase his 
alliance by the oiler of a number of vil- 
lages ; but be has laughed at their beards, 
and told them, that no credit is due w'herc 
a virtue is made of necessity. 

PALACE AT MOOKSlIEDABAn. 

Tlie new palace at Moorshedabad, one 
of the most splendid edifices in India, 
erected by Colonel oMaclfod from the 
funds allotted for the support of the Na- 
wauh's family, is now nearly iinished.— 
Sumachar Durpun, Dec, 24. 

RESUMPTION OF RENT-FREE TENURES. 

Government have now commenced in 
good earnest the examination of rent-free 
tenures and the resumption of tliose which 
are invalid ; this subject has been taken up 

(D) 
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with parnpstness in the native poinmiinity. 
At the last inceting of the Bungobhnslia 
Priilcashika Society, this subject was 
debated, whether Government is justi- 
fied in resuming rent-free lancis ; and 
upon this occasion, Dowan liamlochun 
Ghose gave in a paper in favour of tiie 
resumption. This paper lias been pul), 
lished in the Pruhbakury the editor of 
which has also delivered his own opinion 
upon the subject. — Ibid. 

The editor of the Pmbhfikur accuses 
liamlochun Ghose of partiality to Go- 
vernmeiit, under whose control he is, 
** and hence, though well acquainted with 
Mie injustice of taxing rent-free land, 
through fear and friendship, has forwarded 
many argnnients to establish the justice of 
the resumption and he asks, ** why ten 
or twelve lacs of rupees are paid annually 
from the revenues of the country to the 
ecclesiastical establishment ? What lienefit 
do we derive from tliis? If, instead of 
thus expending it, it was devoted to some 
beneficial object, or to the reduction of the 
debts, it would be right. If it be said 
that it is proper to pay the wages of the 
clergymen, as being the religious ministers 
of government, then why should the rent- 
free lands, which were given as a perpe- 
tual endowment by the former govern- 
ment for the maintenance of our ow'ii 
religious teachers, be begrudged?” In 
answer to the observation of the baboo, 
that, in consequence of the present unci- 
vilized stale of the country, if the natives 
had the means of living from the product 
of the rent-free lands, it would be no be- 
nefit to the country, but tliat, like beasts, 
they would be immersed in ihc gratifica- 
tion of their passions, the native editor 
denies that the country is uncivilized, and 
adds, but what he has said about the 
indulgence of the passions, may be ad- 
vanced more or less concerning all. There 
are many gentlemen also who thus indulge 
them. If it be right, because individuals 
are under the influence of their pas.sioi)s, 
ibrcibly to take away their lands and pro- 
• perty, then in this country there are many 
rich and great men, and many zemindars, 
who indulge themselves in sensual plea- 
sures; if their property he taken away by 
force, not only will the debts of our ruler 
be discharged, but the treasury will be 
fllled. Let Baboo Rarnlochiin advise 
government on this head, and he would 
become more dear to them than their own 
souls.** 

Tlie Bengal Herald remarks^ on this 
subject ; “ the work of resumption now 
in progress does not embrace the examina- 
tion of only the rent-free lands, but ex- 
tends also to lands of all other descrip, 
tions, which may by any means be brought 
within the sphere of its operations. To 
illustrate this, we shall mention but one 
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instance, 'fhe decennial settlement, which 
was subsi*quently declared to be perma- 
nent by Lord Cornwallis, was made not 
according to any measurement of the 
lands po.ss(*ssed by each zemindar, but the 
whole right and title of the zemindary was 
settled according to the amount of revenue 
which each ivas found capable of paying, 
lienee it is not unlikely, that in unculti- 
vated w'oody parts, there were portions 
which did not belong to any particular 
zemindary, and must consequently be con- 
sidered as the properly of the state. But 
then It lias likewise happened, that in such 
parts, appertaining to particular zemin- 
daries, villages which had no existenco 
before have sprung up, and at present pay 
to the zemindar considerable revenue. Now 
the names of these new villages are of 
course unknown in the settlement records, 
where records are to be found. And ac- 
cordingly a question arises, whether sucli 
villages did or did not belong to certain 
zeiniiuiaries, wliicb can be satisfactorily 
answered only by examination of all tlio 
circumstances connected with such villages 
and lands. These therefore arc objects for 
the consideration of the resuming officers. 
We mention these facts to shew, that the 
wot;k of resumption is more extensive than 
it may appear on a superficial view.” 

The i'rinid of Jnilia says ; “ The set- 
tlement of these* tenures is to be conducted, 
as we are informed, by deputy collectors, 
who are charged with the duly of examin- 
ing into the validity of all rent-free tenures, 
and of attaching those which a]ipear un- 
sound ; — and of special commissioners, to 
decide all cases in which the zemindar may 
consider himself agiirieved by the resump- 
tion, The lii'formcr is displeased with 
this arrangement, but we think that on 
more mature cxaminaiioii he w’ill discover 
that it is the only plan which aflurds the 
prospect of a speedy and equitable adjust- 
ment of the matter. It is of the utmost 
consequence that the investigations should 
close speedily, in order that the landed 
property involved in them, which at the 
most moderate computation cannot be c.s. 
timated at less than ten entres of rupees, 
may he released from a state of uncer- 
tainly, and that the excitement which this 
disturbance of tenures will necessarily 
create, may be limited to the shortest pe- 
riod. Any plan which does not provide 
for a speedy settlement, would be in itself 
liable to the charge of injustice and op- 
pression. To secure speed, no plan could 
i>e devised better tlian tliat of committing 
the investigation to a number of active and 
intelligent young men.** 


STEAM COMMUNXCATIOK WITH EUROPE. 

The Steam Committee met yesterday 
afternoon, to discuss the letters received 
from Bombay and London, and it w'as r^- 
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solved to send a reply to IVLijor Head, the 
Chairman of the London Committee, in 
terms expressive of dissent from the plan 
they recommend, on tlie ground of its in. 
sufficiency to embrace the olijccts desired. 
That plan is palpably defective in two 
particulars; first, in dividing the steam 
voyage at Malta, so as to make the de. 
spate'll thence to and from London and 
iMexandria res|)criively depend upon the 
arrival and departure of a second steamer 
in each case, which at tiiin s may cause 
many days — almost a month’s — delay, and 
will always put the passcngeis to much 
inconvenience and some expense in the 
island ; and secondly, in devoting u very 
large sum to a too limited object, a 
monthly steam communication with Bom- 
bay alone, thereby depriving the rest of 
India of a steam conveyance for passeiu 
gers, and throwing away a source of re- 
ceipt which, in the transit between Suez 
and Calcutta, would eventually cover all 
the charges of a line of Bengal steamers 
of ade(]uate size, the relative cliarges upon 
them for fuel being so much less for the 
distance, and the number of passengers so 
much greater than in the Bombay line, 
which latter might in several ways be ren- 
dered more economical by the combina- 
tion of botli. This important considera- 
tion wl* have urged iK'fore, and we are 
really surprised that it is so little attended 
to. Moreover, the London plan of monthly 
steamers could not be literally carried into 
effect between Bombay and Suez during 
the south-west monsoon, as already shewn 
by (’apt. Wilson and other practical navi, 
gators. It won hi in that season he ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the Syrian 
route or some other, for the conveyance of 
the mail from India. — Cal. Cour.,JJcc, ‘J7. 


AVA ritl/K MONEY. 

The warrant for the distribution of the 
prize motley captured in the Burmese 
war, has at Icngtii been received from 
£nglaiid. 7’he amount to be distributed 
is equal to .5,43,000 Uiipees. A siibal- 
tenrs share is two pice short of 66 Co.Vs 
Its., and that of a corporal and soldier, a 
trifle below 2 Its. 9 as. 5 p. In the war- 
rant we find it stated, that the commis- 
sioners had informed his Majesty, that 
part of the bells taken as booty had been 
treated by the Bengal government as not 
liable to seizure as booty, and had there- 
fore been returned to the king of Ava ; 
and that it had also been represented, that 
considering the religious prejudices of the 
native inhabitants of India, it would not 
be advisable to encourage the idea that 
these and similar articles are proper ob- 
jects of prize in Indian warfare ; but that 
considering the small share of booty cap- 
tured, as compared with the number of per- 
sons entitled to tibare thcicin, and the ad- 


vantages which the Company had derived 
from the results of these hostilities, it was 
recommended to the Company to allow 
the sum of Ks. l,46,(X)0a8 the value of 
the hells so returned, to which proposal 
the Company readily agreed. 

THE AGRA RANK. 

IVIr. G. .1. Gordon has submitted to the 
Directors a plan which they have ap- 
proved, for an important modification of 
the principles on whicli the Agra Bank 
was esiablishcd. In the prospectus it was 
staled, that the bank would not issue any 
paper of its own. Apprehension of seri- 
ous inconvenience in case of a sudden de- 
mand for cash, and great difliculty to 
meet a run, was the motive for this restric- 
tion. But increasing confidence and ra- 
pidly increasing business have produced a 
change of opinion, and though the paid- 
up capital has been increased from one 
lac to ten lacs, (he directors now find 
the restriction an impediment to the capa- 
bilities of the Imnk. The proposition of 
Mr. Gordon (which is said to be now 
before Government) is based upon the 
guarantee principle which was so warmly 
discussed in ICiigland three years ago. 
Mr. Gordon proposes, and the directors of 
the Agra Bank arc ready to ofler, more 
than the joint stock and private provincial 
banks in Kngiand refused, namely, to lodge 
with govcnmient the entire amount (in 
Company’s paper) of the notes that may 
be put in circulation by the Agra Bank, 
provided government will grant these 
ii^es the privilege of being received into 
the public treasuries. 

I*GB LICIT V. 

We stated, the other d.'iy, ih.it wchad ob- 
tained from the Sudder Dewannec Adaw- - 
lut permission to publish, occasionally, the 
letters of the Session Judges, reporting 
criminal cases, together with the orders, 
circulars, &c. of the Court. We have now 
the pleasure to state that a readiness to 
throw open its proceedings to the public 
lias likewise been manifested by the Sud- 
.dcr Board of Ilcvenue. — i:.’7tg/uA7iin7t, 
Jan, 3. 

ROAn RKTWEEN BOMBAY AND AGRA. 

A meeting has been held at Agra to 
raise a .subscription for improving the 
road between Agra and Bombay, when 
118. 7,.502 were immcclialely subscribed ; 
the largest subscribers were Mr. Davidson, 
Mr. Mansell, and Koor Pitamber Sing, 
each of whon\pnt down Ils. 1,(XX). At 
the meeting were present, Sett Luclitnec- 
lal, the son and licir of Muniram Sett, 
the great Gwalior banker, Denanatb Te- 
wary, P<;rot) JMul, Th.ikoor Shoomar Sing, 
and Nuii'ottum Daa Cheubay. 
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ASSAULT BY NATIVE ZEMINDARS. 

On the 10th of December, the three ze- 
mindars of the village of Julal, in the 
district of Agra, were sentenced to two, 
three, and four months imprisonment, 
with hard labour on the roads, for assault- 
ing Capt. Barstow and Capt. Anderson. 
It appears that Capt. Anderson, being on 
his way to Muttra, perceived a stack of 
corn on fire in that village, and humanely 
endeavoured to extinguish it, upon which 
the villagers set upon him and abused and 
beat him. Capt. Barstow, who was also 
arriving from Muttra, endeavoured to pa- 
cify the men, but were treated by the vil- 
lagers in the same way. 

THE JEVrOOR CRIMINALS. 

Jeypore , — Hookutn Chund expired at 
Jeyporc on the evening of the 1 7tli of No- 
vember. 

The two prisoners, Dewan Umur 
Chund and Hidayut Khan, were hung on 
the 25th November, in pursuance of the 
sentence of the Court by which the former 
was tried, and in fulfilment of the judg- 
ment originally passed upon the latter, 
which had been suspended in order that 
tlie criminal might have the op])urtunity 
of making known more than he liad con- 
fessed, if he could and would avail him- 
self of the respite granted. 

The execution took place outside the 
city wall. Troops of the llaj were in 
attendance to preserve the peace in case of 
need, and several thousand spectators 
from the town witnessed the spectacle. 
When the bodies were taken down from 
the gibbet, they were made over to the re- 
latives and friunds of the culprit. 

Though no means were used to obtain 
confessions from the condemned, Dewan 
Umur Chund did not die in the denial of 
his guilt ; on the contrary, after he was 
brought to believe that his execution was 
authorized, and would be carried into 
effect without delay, he uttered the fol- 
lowing words*. ** 1 acted as 1 was destined 
to do— >1 am a guilty man — well ! lead 
me to execution." 

TOUR OF THE COMMANn£R-JN-CHlEF. 

The Hurkani gives the following pic- 
ture of the Commander- in- Chief’s pro- 
gress in Upper India : ** His Excellency’s 
notions of discipline and military decorum 
are amusing. The camp marches at four 
in the morning, breakfasts at eight, dines 
at two, and sleeps at eight. Tlie retreat 
beats at that hour, and nought must then 
be heard save the .challeiige of the cautious 
sentinel, which alone breaks the silence of 
the nigbt. His Excellency sleeps tran- 
quilly. *Tis silence all. Cigars are put 
out, the merry carol is hushed, and all is 
slumber. Three strikes, the bugle sounds 
the reveillcy and bursts upon the ear a Babel 


din ; tent-pegs clattering, horses ncigliing-, 
elephants screaming, camels roaring, and 
their roasters shiver as they leave their snug 
canvas habitations, and stand exposed to 
the morning breeze : and they gather up 
the folds of their cloaks and huddle round 
the blazing w'atch-fire, till their faces look 
scarlet and purple in the flame. Four 
strikes — another bugle, and the order to 
mount and move on is given. The ele- 
phants kneel, and their masters, sabre- 
appended, button-coated, cocked -hatted, 
cpauletted and plumed, ascend and plant 
themselves steadily in the howdab. And 
now the march commences — His Excel- 
lency and all his Staff, a gigantic suwarree 
of elephants. The first half of the distance 
completed, the party descend from their ele- 
vated seats ; the steeds stand ready capari- 
soned — the riders mount — and His Excel- 
lency and the brilliant cor/egc pass onwards 
en groupc. Sir Henry Fane eschews com- 
fort. His notions are quite military, and 
the entire Staff must be in attendance. The 
suwarree attracts universal notice. The 
old women with their water-pots stand at 
the wells in mute amaze. The herdsman 
thrusts his cohl nose from out his cumbly, 
as ho drives his buflalocs idoug, and won- 
ders at the bright array of gold and scarlet, 
and caparisoned horses and nodding 
plumes — and even the very dogs dole out 
their approbation in a lengthened howl. 
Never has Upper India beheld such pomp 
and state, and circumstance of parade! We 
must confess, we think all this sort of thing 
might have been spared. > On entrance to 
a cantonment, military parade and a bril- 
liant array are all very proper; but it is 
somewhat ludicrous to think of military 
etiquette in acorn field, and military array 
set forth with effect, to please old market 
women, or to make * the little dogs laugh 
to see such sport,* This sort of frolic may 
be all very pleasant to His Excellency, 
but wettake it for granted that all about 
him must find it a pretty considerable 
bore, and we doubt not will well agree, 
that pomp and state might well he dis- 
pensed with on the line of inarch, and re- 
served only for needful occasions.** 

ClllMlNAI. I.AW. 

It is understood that the system of Cri- 
minal Law is in a forward state of prepa- 
ration, and will be laid before the Supreme 
Government in the course of the next 
year, — Observer^ Nov> 26. 

MILITARY msrUTE AT CAWNPORE. 

The Hurharu gives the following as the 
result of inquiries respecting the military 
dispute at Cawnpore. The Brigadier 
(Churchill) informed the Brigadicr-gene- 
ral (Stevenson), on parade, that he in- 
tended to take command of the Cavalry 
Brigade. The Brigadier- General inti- 
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mated, that he intended to command the 
Cavalry himself, but that the gallant Bri* 
gadler might command the Infantry. The 
Brigadier stated his intention of quitting 
the parade. The General told him ** to 
quit the parade at his peril,*' and some* 
what sternly reprimanded him, in presence 
of the assembled Stad', for want of discre- 
tion or dignity, and acquaintance with 
military duties, or to that effect. The 
Brigadier intimated his intent of appeal- 
ing to the Coinmander-in-Chief. The 
Brigadier- General smiled his approval 
of such course, and the Brigade field- 
day proceeded. The Infantry moved 
in steady column. The Brigadier for- 
warded to the Commander-in. Chief, 
through the Military Secretary, a report of 
proceedings. His Bxcelleney returned 
them with an intimation, that it was dcsir. 
able they should be transmitted through 
the ordinary channel ; the Brigadier offi- 
cially transmitted his complaint through 
the usual course, and the result was, a Ktcrn 
reprimand from the Comniandcr-in. Chief. 


MERITORIOUS JUDICIAL OFFICERS. 


The Sudder Dewaniiy Adawlut has 
published the following extract of a letter 
receivetl from Government, containing its 
remarks on the annual report for : 
Extract of a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, in the Judi- 
cial Departmc?nt, under the date of 26th 
July 

“ 31. — His Lordship proceeds to record 
the names of the officers of various grades 
who appear to tleserve favourable notice. 
He has iniicli pleasure in remarking the 
number, as noted on the margin, of those 
whom he regards as entitled to commenda- 
tion, and requests that the Court will com- 
municate this expression of his approba- 
tion to all the officers concerned. Under 


the new scheme of promotion, those who 
shall continue to distinguish themselves as 
Sudder Anicens, will be the first elevated, 
in order to merit, as correctly as that ]>oint 
can he ascertained, to the superior gra<ie.’* 
junoKs. 


Mr. (hirtis .... 
Mr. Maciin . .. . 
Mr. Harrington 
Mr- J. .Shaw . . 
Mr. II. Nis))ot 

Mr. Barlow 

Mr. Phillips . • 
Mr. Morris - • • 


^ Uurdwan. 
Ilonghly. 
Ti]>iiernh, 
Pnriieah. 
Ilajcshahye. 
Jc'ssorc. 
Patna. 


PRINCII'Ar. KI DUKR AMKBNS. 

Moiilvue Mahommed Mali .... Biirdwan. 

.Sved Ahmiid llooghly. 

Hiirrenarain Ohosc ■) 

Moulvee (jolam Sobaii Khun, SJessore. 

fnovr Kazcool Kozat) ) 

Moulvee Mahommetl Idris Sylhet. 

Mahommed Ali Tipperali. 

Mahommed Faig Beerbhoom. 

— — Mahommed Mujeed Bhaugulpore. 

Mahommed Ausuf Dinageporc. 

Mr. .1. Meyer Moorshedbd. 

Moulvee Ilukoop-ood-deen Piirneah. 

Abdool .\li Rajeshahye. 

Parusnauth Roy Backergiuigc. 

(Now employed at Burdwan.) 

Mr. Ricketts (the late) iJehar. 


SirODKB AMKBNS. 

Caxec Russ(x)l fiuksh 

Mr. (lerklots 

Kadha Govlnd 

Bydnauth Sein 

Sectanaiith Bose 

Mumlxmnauth 

Mr. Jack&on 


Burdwan. 

}Hooghly. 

Jessore. 

Unddea. 

Mymunsing. 

Dinagepoxe. 


MOONSTFP. 

Sham Chumlcr of MndfUrgunge, Mymunaing. 
Note . — “ In regard to this MoonsifT it is stated^ 
that the Court will take ilie earliest opfiortunity 
of recommending to Government his promotion 
to a Sudder Aineensliip, and will direct Mr. 
Cheap to communicate to him the high opinion 
they entertain of him as a judicial offleer." 


The Friend tf India expresses some sur- 
prise that the list of Moonsifs, compre- 
hending some three hundred, should only 
furnish forth one individual deserving of 
coniinemlation, and recommendation fur 
promotion. 


GENERAL ALLARD. 

General Allard is come out in the French 
corvette, the Aubc^ for the purpo.se of ful- 
filling his promise to llunject Sing that he 
would return to his Court. But the Ge- 
neral now appears in a new character, being 
invested by Louis Bhiiippe with the ho- 
nours of ail envoy from tlie French nation. 
— Cal, Cour.f Nov. 28. 


ESTATE OF CRUTTENDEN, MACKILLOF, 
AND CO. 

Abstract of Cash Account for August, 
September, and October 1836. 

PajmentH. 

Paid on account of Dividimdsi* .Co.*8 Rs. 20,n(i7 

„ liKlign Advances 

,, Prerninm of I/ifc Insurance lUtitil 

,, Annuity .secured by Mortgage ■ .« 

Charges on Lauded Property •••• 3,717 

„ Law Charges 3,(i3(; 

,, on account of Debtors, dtc. to be 

received back 708 

,, Postages and Petty Charges 428 


2,0.'>,2t» 
Balance •• 5,48.5 


Co.’sRs. .. 2. 10, 790 
Hrevipts. ■■ ■' ■ 

Balance of .'list July lOi 3,1.15 

Realised from Debtors I,.3()f>:)4 

Indigo sold 24,047 

Indigo Factory sold 24,000 

I..in<led Property sold 7,128 

Ship ( V/cwa/ic sold 11,<V>8 

Sundry Articles sold 216 

Rent realized 8,779 

Drawn from the Union Bank 1,793 


Co.*sRs. •• 2,10,7JK) 


Mnnorandum, 


Cash in h.and .'>,49.5 

Ditto in Union B.mk 2.*1.5f)9 

Unrealized Acceptances 4,03,427 


Co.’sRs. .. 4,;i2,.521 


ESTATE OF MArXlNTOSII AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
from August to October 1836. 

Receipts. 

Cash Balance, 31st July 1836 2,41,463 

.Sale of l,andcd Property 5,656 

Rents of Landed l^perty 2,693 

Ucmittanccs from Dr. Constituents — 42,948 


Co.’5 Ks. . . 2,92.760 



do 
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DifihursPtnenU. 

Adtance for the Manufacture of Indigo 

Life Insurance Premiuins 

Assessments, Ornund Hetit, and other 

Charges for l /mdetl Property 

Steamer Forbes for Jessop and Co.’s Out- 
standing Claim 

I.aw Charges 

Office Establishment 

Incidental Expences 

Dividends paid 


48.000 

1*173 

1.083 

306 

8.708 

2,5IW) 

78 

20.U.'>1 


Cash Balance 


82.ftjii 

2,01).!K)1 


Co.’sRs. 2.!W,7«0 


Memoiftndutn, 

Government Securities, Sa. Its. 

;10.9»0, or (’o.’s Rs 32.060 

Unrealized Acceptances 

Cash Balance 2.o0,!)ol 


Co.'s Rs. . . .1.4i;.624 


ESTATR OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

iVbstract of lieceipls and Disbiirseniciils 
from August to October 183(j. 

Ucceipts. 

Cash Balance, 31st July 1836 1.143 

Sale of Indigo Factories li.A/O 

Ditto of Landcil Property • 7»47‘» 

Rents of Landed Property .520 

Remittances from Dr. Constituents • • • • 55,240 

Interest realizeti on Loans 231 

From Union Bank 1,40,517 

Less paid 73,307 

67.120 


Co.’s Rs. •• l,.38,oO!) 


Dinhwsemrnfs. 

Advances for the M.inufartiire of Indigo 71,752 

Law Charges 7.0J4 

Office Establishment 3,5J!6 

Incidental Charges 247 

Assessments, Durwans’ Wages, &c. for 

Landed Property ,'M»7 

Government Securities 29,t)!)8 

Annuity duo to W. Shaw on Security of 

Landed Pro])erty 2,500 

Refund to Crwlitors of Sums realized 

since the failure 427 

Dividends paid 18,702 


1,35,423 

Cash in hand 2,U.'t5 


Co.’s Rs. . 1,38,31)0 


Mfituormndum, 

Cash in hand 2,J?85 

Ditto Union Bank 30,812 

Crovcminent Securities l,5ti,800 

Unrealized Acceptances 2,70,727 


t:o.’s Rs. . • 4.72,224 


CURE OF CHOLERA. 

Mr. Surgeon Tweedie, of Hazr.ipore, 
Jessore, lias transmitted the following 
letter to the Secretary of llie Medical 
Jioard : “Sir, May I beg you will liuvc 
the goodness to lay before the Medical 
Board, at your earliest opportunity, the 
annexed statement of cases of cholera, 
'which came under my notice, and which, 
by a new and most effectual remedy, 1 am 
happy to say, the result, so far as 1 have 
yet had an opportunity of judging, shews 
that every patient who has been treated 
according to my iiisirnctions, although l.-i- 
bouring under the mubt .iggravaled symp- 


toms, nay, some of whom have boon en- 
tirely given up by their relations, have 
through the following- treatment, been 
most happily cured. So soon as ilie case 
was brought to iny notice, 1 gave inslnio- 
tiitiis to iiave the whole of the patient's 
body ihoroughly rubhed wdth cooo-iiiit 
nil for at least a good h.'ilf-boiir, and 
afterwards to he well covered with w'ann 
clothing, the result of which has heeii a 
profuse perspiraticMi, and immediate re- 
lief.” 

A writer in the Tlur/iaru suggests w’hc- 
tlier in the cold weather, and when the 
oil congeals, which it does with a slight 
degree of cold, it will not r.sther abstract 
than produce heat ; and whether (he pro- 
duction of sw'cat, witich appears to be the 
test of cure, would not, under the coco, 
nut oil treatment, be found to fail, how. 
ever warm the patient may be subsequently 
clothed. 


RlitZirad. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

r.OVERNMENT ALLIANCE WITH IDOI.ATRV. 

The Friend of India of November :ld, 
referring to the petitioit (Inst vol. p. 
respecting the “ Govemment encoiirage- 
iiient of idolatry” observes; “ Strange to 
say, the Governor, far from concurring in 
the prayer of the petitioners, is under- 
stood to have refused it, and to have re- 
ferred the matter to Calcutta in dudgeon, 
and even to have rebuked the venerable 
bishop for (he support he had given to it. 
It is diniciilt to discover, in the object or 
the language of the petition, any ade- 
quate cause for such feelings, mure espe- 
cially as it is know’ll, that some of the 
most iniliicntial members of Government 
side in the present struggle, rather with the 
Court of Directors than with the Gover- 
nor. Ilut the most mysterious feature in 
the business is, that the liist oflicial eom- 
inunication from Madras to tlie Supreme 
Court, after Sir Peregrine Maitland had 
taken his scat in eoiinei), should breathe 
sentiments so remote from those which lie 
was generally supposed to entertain; for 
a report of the high tone of Christian mo- 
rality by which his Excellency’s character 
is distinguished, had already preceded him 
to India. Time will show whether this 
anomaly is ti> be explained by the rapid 
passage of the business through council 
before the new Cominander-iii-chief had 
leisure to consider its bearings.” 

The CalcuUa Courier takes a different 
view of the subject. J n the paper of Oc- 
(olicr 29, the editor states, that the me- 
morial is nothing hut a demand on the 
part of certain scrupulous individuals, 
headed by the Protestant Clergy, of ex- 
emption from pci forming certain duties of 
btatc and police, which happen to be con- 



nfctod with the religious ceremonies of 
Catliolics mul of the Moosnlmans and Iliii. 
does. * Protestant soldiers,* they say, 
*• have also been required to be present at 
and p:irtici|iate in the worship of the 
Church of Home.’ Not a w'ord of coui- 
)>laint do we find that the native soldiers, 
whether IVloosiilinan or Hindoo, are olu 
li^^cd to march in military funeral proces. 
siotis, while a Christian religious service 
is performed. Looking at the whole tenor 
of the (iociiinent, and particularly at the 
inanner in which it was sent in through 
the hisho]), we cannot but regard it as an 
TincallecUfor and mischievous attempt to 
obtain the very reverse of what it professes 
to n>k, and we are not sorry to discover 
that it lias hecn received with a rebuke 
from tlie local authorities. Had there been 
any innovation in the matter, by some order 
imposing new duties of attendance at pro- 
cessions connected with the revolting rites 
of idolatry, there would have been at least 
a plea for representation against it. lint 
nothing of the kind appears ; only that the 
clergy and others have suddenly thought 
fit to parade scruples, which either did not 
exist, or were lightly entertained before; 
which scruples did not prevent any of 
them from accepting their several appoint., 
ineuts. If it be proper that the subject 
should be discussed at all, it should he, 
not between this government and its own 
servants, hut in the Ilritish Parliairieut or 
«t the India House. There was no case of 
personal grievance to Justify this address 
to tlie Government of Madras.’* 

Some letters have likewise appeared in 
the Bi'nuLal llurkaru^ iu which the writer 
contends that the cessation of the practice 
will he felt ns an insult by ibe natives; 
and that, whilst we tax them to pay our 
ecclesiastical establishment, we should not 
refuse the expense of a little gunpow'der in 
honour of their festivals. 


TIIR IIUUIIICANR. 

The luirricane of the ;30th October did 
very extensive mischief at Madras and in 
its neighbourhood, as appears from the 
following extracts : 

The eflects of the hurricane on shore 
were tremendous. The stoutest trees were 
torn up, root and branch. Not a garden- 
1 louse that we have heard of escaped da- 
mage. The best gardens in Madras arc 
completely destroyed. The young plants 
of the Horticultural Society, we regret to 
bear, have sustained irreparable injury. 
The whole line of beach was rendered im- 
passable for carriages ; several panes of 
glass in the light-house were broken, and 
the light of course extinguished during 
the night. The topmast of the flag-stall', 
which for some unaccountable reason was 
not struck, was snapped short off ; the 
main-mast itself was not injured. Up to 
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last night the superintendent of police had 
intimation of ten lives having been lost. 
We trust this may be the outside of the 
fatal number. The houses in lilack Town 
siiflered greatly, as was to be expected.— 
Cofiservative, iVoc. 2. 

Last Sunday’s liurricanc, with its im- 
mediate results, and the ultimate conse- 
quences expected from it, continues to 
engross all conversation. Indeed, it is 
impossible to dwell on any other subject, 
whilst the wreck which surrounds us is 
being constantly presented to our view. 
We stated on Wednesday that there was 
hardly a whole leaf to he seen ; which is 
literally so true, that we have not been 
able to discover one perfect leaf in a com- 
pound of many acres, and containing seve- 
ral hundreds of trees. 'J'he leaves of the 
bamboo arc beaten into threads, those of 
several trees are dried up like tea-leaves, 
and others have entirely disappeared. Ibit 
we have observed, that the destruction 
has been by no means confined to the 
leaves, for on many trees all the smialler 
branches have been killed also, and the 
rind shrivelled up, as if the stem had been 
separated from the roots for many days. 
— llcraldf Nor. 

We have just received accounts from 
Palavcram of the work of destruction at 
that place. The storm appears to have 
been felt with the same violence there as 
at Madras. The trees were rooted up in 
every direction. Many of the houses were 
unroofed, with the doors and windows 
blown in. The huts of the natives, it ap- 
pears, were ctnnpletely swept away, and 
;^evcral lives lost. At six o’clock in the 
morning oiir informant saw a man, wo- 
man, and child lying dead, and another 
sepoy with his leg broken, and a number 
of bullocks, tattoos and birds lying about 
in all directions. Col. James was in the 
lines of bis regiment soon after daylight, 
surrounded by men, women, and children, 
ill the most deplorable state, having lost 
every thing they possessed in the world, 
and looking to him for assistance, which, 
we are iiappy to say, he took immediate 
measures to afl’urd. An empty barrack 
was soon opened to shelter the men, and 
give protection to what little property had 
been saved by those who had taken pre- 
cautionary measures.— Ga:i. Nov. 5. 

SIR r. Maitland’s levee. 

His Excellency the Commandcr-in. 
chief held a levee in the banqueting-room 
yesterday, which w’as very numerously at- 
tended by gentlemen of both branches of 
the service, members of the legal profes- 
sion, and others. We were sorry to ob- 
serve his Excellency looking far from 
well, but he appeared to bear the fatigue 
of the occasion better than could have been 
expected. — Conservative, Oct* 28. 
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TBADF of MADRAS. 

An Appendix to the Fort St. George 
Gazette was published yesterday, cuntain* 
ing tables and abstracts of the trade of the 
Madras territories for the year 1834.3.5. 
The most striking feature in these docu- 
ments is the apparent decrease in trade the 
last official year, when compared with 
that of the preceding ; and yet we find, on 
looking at the tables mure closely, that 
there has been a considerable increase in 
private trade on almost every article of 
commerce, and that the decrease consists 
principally of Company's nicrchandise and 
treasure. There has been a decrease of 
more than fifteen lacs on grain imported 
into Madras by sea, which is accounted 
for by the year 1833-34 being one of fa- 
mine. On cotton and piece-goods ex- 
ported, the increase has i)een very strik- 
ing ; on the former from four to fifteen 
lacs, and on the latter from sixty-one to 
seventy-four lacs. On the cotton im- 
ported into Madras by land there has been 
an increase from Ils.70,()(X) to Hs.4,30,000. 
On indigo from Us. 1,30,000 to Us. 
5,15,000. On grain from Its. 5,00,0(X) to 
Rs. 10,00,000; and on timber from 
Rs. 1,14,000 to lU. 2.99,000. On the 
articles exported from Madras by land, 
there is a net decrease of Rs. (j2,(X10, ami, 
a net increase of more than fourteen lacs. 
— Jtfcfa/d, Kuv, 26, 


SIR FREDKKIC ADAM. 

Sir Frederic Adam has taken his pas- 
sage to England by the .steamer Hugh 
Lindsay, and will proceed from Uombay 
by way of Egypt. 

SIR GEORGE ELDER. 

Sir George Elder, a distinguished offi- 
cer, who had arrived from England on 
the general staff of the army only a week 
before, was thrown from his horse and 
killed on the spot on the 3d December. 
It appears that Sir George was mounted on 
a very spirited horse and called at Waller's 
stables for the purpose of giving some di- 
rections to Mr, Waller. Immediately on 
leaving the stables, the horse went otf at 
score up the Mount Road, and when oppo- 
site the road-turning leading to the Com- 
mander-in-chiers bouse, the horse attempt- 
ed to turn, which Sir George tried unsuc- 
cessfully to prevent, when both horse and 
rider came with great violence against a 
tree. After the concussion, the horse 
stopped short, kicked up, and threw his 
rider off forwards. He never spoke, and 
on being lifted into the carriage, appeared 
quite dead. 

A private letter states that a post-mortem 
examination discovered disease of the brain 
independent of that occasioned by the acci- 
dent. 


HORRIBLE MURDERS. 

We iinderstniid that iw'O horrible murder- 
cases are coming on for trial at Trichino- 
poly, the one is that of a pariah woman, 
who, with the help of her parammir, mur- 
dered her husband, cut olf Ids head, and 
disenihowolling the body, sowed up the 
head in the place of the entrails. The 
other, that of a braminy woman, who was 
surprised by her son, a boy about ten years 
of age, w ith a gallant ; the boy threatened 
to tell his father, and she threatened to 
murder him if he did ; the boy returned to 
school in the Fort, and told his school- 
master what had taken p^acc; an hour or 
two after wan Is ho was sent for home, be- 
fore the usual time — the father of the lad 
on his return, wonders that his son has 
not come home — the mother pretends to 
wonder likewise — when perceiving some 
drops of blood fail iVtim a basket affixed 
to the ceiling, the father takes it down^ 
niidflndKin it the pour child with his throat 
cut — whilst he is contemplating the piteous 
sight in the extremity of misery, the 
wretched woman rushing out into the 
street, exclaims that the father is murder- 
ing his child! — the man was seized, but 
fortunately the schoolmaster cleared up 
the truth of tlie matter, and the mother, 
it is said, has made a confession of her 
guilt.— Era Kov. lb*. 

GOOALSt'R. 

Extract of a letter from the camp, 
Goomsur, dated 28th November:— “ Hos- 
tile operations are no%v going on tvilh 
great activity in the Goomsoor country. 
The w'hule district below' the ghauts is at 
present under military operation by the 
troops, and detachments have seized the 
passes and are scouring the country in 
every direction for the apprehension of 
Dora Bissoye and the other rebel chiefs. 
The campaign may, however, he protracted 
for a considerable period, from the wild- 
ness and local diilicultics of the country, 
which has few or no regular roads, and 
is every w'heic ohslructed by steep and 
rugged inountalns, and interspersed or 
interwoven with dense and often impene- 
trable bamboo jungles. 

The 43d regt. N. I. arrived at Berlmm- 
pore on the 10th ult. in thirty-six daya 
from Kllore, after a most harassing and 
fatiguing inarch from Chicacole ; the roads 
being in many placesall but absolutely im- 
passable, after the heavy rains of the 30lh 
and 31st Oct. The weather is dry, but is 
dread fuUy cold at night and towards morn- 
ing, the thermometer falling so low as 
43 deg. of Fahrenheit during the night, 
and before sunrise, and not rising above 
72 deg. or 74 deg. in the shade during the 
day. The 6th, 17th, 21st, and 40thregta., 
one company of Golundaae from Secun- 
derabad, and a troop of the Niaam's irre- 
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gular horse under Captain Byam, with, 
detach men to of the 3d and 14th from Vi. 
cianagram, have also token the field against 
the rebel Khoonds. All the troops are 
at present tolerably free from sickness and 
ill good spirits.'* — Sj)ectator, Dec, 10. 

Accounts reached Madras in the early 
part of the week of a party of rebels, who 
had killed the neighbouring zemindar, 
being in arms at Gulcondah, near Samul- 
cottah. A detachment of the 41st N.I. 
endeavoured to dislodge them from the 
position which they had chosen, but with* 
out success. No lives were lost on the 
occasion. A stronger force was to be 
iinincdiately sent against the insurgents. 

We learn from Gutnsoor, dated Paten, 
gall, November 2dth, that a party of the 
49th N.I. under Capt. lioberts, with some 
of the Nizam's horse, had pursued several 
matchlock-meu and Khonds. One of the 
Ni^nm's horse was killed by a shot in the 
right breast, and expired immediately. 
The man who killed him was cut down l>y 
a dulladar. Two matchlock-men were also 
killed. One dhobic was cut down by the 
Khonds. An attack was expected daily 
against one hundred matchlocks, with a 
whole hostof Klionds. The weather at Gum. 
soor was most del ighlful. — Ilaruid^ Dec, 1 0. 

The Nizam's cavalry are much dreaded 
by the Khonds. A Khond was caught a 
few days ago by the party with IVJr. Rus- 
sell, who was supposed to know where 
Dbora Bissuye was concealed, but he de- 
nied it stoutly; Mr. Russell, however, 
threatened to hand him over to tlic green 
jackets (irregulnrj.) if he did not confess; 
this established such a trepidation that he 
immediately told all he knew, which tally- 
ing with information Mr. Russell had 
before received, a combined movement of 
six parties was ordered on the night of the 
28th ult., and it was confidently expected 
that the chief would be taken. As far as 
the movement of the troops went, ail was 
as it could be wished, hut it was found on 
arrival that a much larger force than was 
there present would be necessary to scour 
tlie mass of hills, and tiiey were obliged 
to be contented with finding traces of the 
wily chief's having been there. It may, 
however, have the cflect of alarming the 
Khonds, and inducing them to desist from 
sheltering the proscribed chiefs, or per- 
haps even they may be persuaded by these 
means to give them up. 

Mr, Russell is reaping their crops, and 
that is as strong an argument as any, and 
goes more to their hearts. At present, the 
climate is delightful : the thermometer as 
low as 38^ at day- break* and a hoar frost 
on the ground almost daily. The troops 
are very healthy, and in high spirito.— - 
Conseroative, Dec, 1.3. 

.rftf<i<il.«/(iurn.N.S.VoL.23. No.89. 


By the latest accounts froxn Ooomsoor, 
we understand that two rebel chiefs of 
some importance had been token— one of 
them was hanged, and the other token to 
the spot where his associate was suspended, 
and promised the same distinction, unless 
he pointed out the place of retreat of the 
principal chief. The weather continued 
remarkably cool at Goomsoor ; frost of the 
thickness of a crown during the night 
occasionally, and the troops very healthy. 

\Vc cannot learn that any further intel- 
ligence has been received of tlie disturb, 
ance near Saiuulcottali, which we men. 
tioned on the lOth inst. — Herald^ Dec, 21, 

A letter of the 7th inst. from the camp 
at Nowgaum, gives the following particu. 
lars of the Goomsoor campaign. All the 
plans hitherto put in operation to capture 
I>ora Bissoyc have failed ; hut in a day or 
two another combined movement was to 
bike place. The head-quarters was about 
four miles from Nowgaum — the duty of 
the force encamped there, consisted of 
making night marches to the foot of the 
dillbrent ghauts, to keep the Khonds from 
descending. The troops above the ghauts 
are, 1(X) rank and file of the 3d L. I.,. 
Capt. Byain’s Horse, the 6th and 49th re- 
giments, and a detachment of artillery, 
European and Native. The climate above 
is delightful, and, notwiiiistandiiig the 
harassing duty the troops arc engaged in, 
they continue very healthy — the thermo- 
meter at daylight is down to 3.'5i ; and even 
at Nowgaum it is not at the same hour 
above 40 to 45, A cantonment is to he 
laid out below the ghauts for the 17th ri'gi- 
ineiit, who are to he left there when Dora 
Dissoyc shall be caught, an event of whose 
early c*cciiirence some do not entertain 
very siiiiguine expectations. Three com- 
panies of the 17lh were, on the 7th, sent 
to the left from Nowgaum below the ghauf, 
as it appeared to he liie opinion that Dora 
Bissoye would attempt to eilect his escape 
ill this direction. -Spa tutor, Dec. 21. 

Some severe criticisms on the Goomsur 
campaign have appeared in tl c lien^al 
Jlurknru ; they are, however, wiit:cii evi - 
dently in a spirit of acrimony and parti, 
zaiiship. The an ides profess to furnish 
a connected sketch of the war, from its 
cominencemeiit to the close of the last 
campaign, (but which, from the reason 
stated, cannot be relied on) and to establish 
the following points: — 1. The force first 
arrayed in Goomsur was niiinerically un- 
equal to operations, whose scale and dura, 
tioii, within wiile limits, necessarily de- 
pended upon accidents beyond control. 
2. This force was brought up to act, and 
to suifer in detail. 3. It was ineffectively 
and unfortunately handled in the field. 
4. The arrangements for the supply of 
provisions, necessaries, field comforts, and 
(E) 
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carriage, were incredibly defective. 5. Sa- 
nitary provision!;, the necessity for wliich 
upon an extraordinary scale every circum- 
stance combined to indicate, were wanting 
In a degree rarely paralleled in tlic history 
of war. 

ISomlbaf). 

MISCKLLANEOUS. 

BOMBAY STEAM- FUND, 

At a meeting of the lininbay Steam 
Committee, on the ‘iOth Octolicr, a minute 
was agreed to, in which it is announced 
that, as little or no prospect now exists of 
their being able to carry the plan into exe- 
cution (if desirable) with which they com- 
menced operations, the fund being iiiiidc- 
quate; as the object is, in a considerable 
degree, accomplished (since they merely 
contemplated re-opening the comiminica- 
tion with Suez by steam as an experiment); 
as the reg»ilar traoKmission of overland 
packets from England has also been secured, 
and the question is now in hands, in which 
It may with conlidence be left, (the future 
success of steam- navigation with Europe 
depending, in a great measure, if not en- 
tirely, upon combinaliotis over which they 
can have little or no control), they are of 
opinion that the fund w’ith which they 
have been entrusted can be of no further 
service in their hands, and shuuUl be re- 
turned to tlic individuals by wbom it was 
contributed. Tliey propose, thereforo, to 
commence repaying it on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, unless a majority of the subscribers 
of Rs. 100, and above, (as provided in the 
committee's prospectus) should object to 
the proposition. 

The estimated actual balance in favour 
of the fund, on the rjth October, was 
Rs. I,10,1X)7. 

Two mendiors of the comnunce f iMessrs. 
Skinner and M'Gillivray) dissentetl from 
tliis resolution, on tiie ground that it was 
premature, and likely to injure the cause, 
as tending to shew that the committee 
consider it a hopeless one. 

A protest signed hy subscribers to the 
amount of Rs. 17,000 object to the resolu- 
tion on similar grounds, and because it is 
parting with a fund raised for a great 
public object; and they suggest, instead 
of returning the money pro raid to the 
subscribers, that it should be laid out in 
improving the road from Agra to this 
presidency. 

It appears from the papers, that the 
broaching of the idea, respecting the Agra 
road, has led to a subscription for that 
specific object, and Rs. 10,000 were sub- 
scribed in two days, by persons not con- 
nected with the steam-fund, under the 
impression that Government would under- 
take the work. 


On the subject of the steam-fund, the 
Bombatf Courier says — “ The late propo- 
sition of the steam committee to distribute 
the fund at their disposal has met with so 
much opposition, that it is clear the feel- 
ing in favour of steam navigation to l^u- 
ropc has not abated in the least. The 
course which the committee have pursued, 
therefore, in this instance, is likely to give 
a fillip to the project, instead of throwing 
cold water upon it, as some have alleged. 
Judging, indeed, by the communications 
which iiave already appeared on tiic sub- 
ject, and those we publish to-day, nothing 
could have taken place mere favourable to 
the view's of the wannest advocates of 
overland communication.'’ 

At a meeting of the Steam Committee 
on the 7ili December, the following reso- 
lutions were passed: — 

** In consequence of the intelligence 
recently received from home, of the un- 
expected njcction hy the Court of Direc- 
tors, although by tlie narrowest possible 
majority, of the proposition brought for- 
ward by tlieir enlightened Chairman, Sir 
J. R. Carnac, for the complete and per- 
manent establishment of steam communi- 
cation betivecn India and England, r/rt 
the Red Sea; and of it f)cing currently 
rumoured that the local government here 
has been strictly probil?it(*d from incurring 
any expense for eontinuing the voyages of 
the Jlu^h Linthat/, 

“ Resolved — With reference to this un- 
looked-for change of circumstances, and 
in compliance with the general feeling of 
the community, that the resolution of the 
committee of the 2()ih October last be 
suspended, pending another appeal to the 
subscribers, to w'liom it shall he recom- 
mended, that the committee l)e empowered 
to employ the funds at their disposal witli 
the view of enabling the Government, 
while the friends of the cause are exerting 
themselves in favour of a more permanent 
plan, to keep up in the mean time an efiec- 
tually continued communication overland 
with Europe. 

“ That, subject to the above reference, 
the committee, seeing no immediate pros, 
pect of steamers being regularly employed 
during the present season by w'ay of the 
Red Sea fur that purpose, beg to oficr to 
Government, for eighteen montlis, from 
the steam-fund, a sum not exceeding 
Hs. ],(XX) a month, which it is understood 
will be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
overland packets between Bussorah and 
Beiroiit. 

“ That the remainder of the steam-fund, 
and the payment of the above Rs. 1,000 a 
month, be so placed at the disposal of 
Government, for the purpose of defraying 
pro tanto the extraordinary charges of 
keeping up a similar communication by 
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steamers, nvhen practicable, and otlierwise 
by sailing vessels, via the Red Sea. 

“ That copies of the preceding resolu* 
dons be transmitted to the Steam Com- 
inittees at Calcutta and Madras, with an 
invitation to them to unite in the same 
objects, and to endeavour to procure a 
proportionate extension of such continuous 
communication, by a similar appropriation 
of the funds at their command respectively. 

That the above resolutions be pub- 
lished in the papers, with an intimation 
tliat, unless a majority of tlic subscribers 
to the fund of Rs. 100 and upwards, as 
jiruvidcd for in the committee’s prospectus, 
forward their dissent to them by the 1st of 
February next, they be considered as hav- 
ing received their sanction.” 

A dissent has been published by a num- 
ber of subscribers, on the ground that the 
fund was subscribed for the Red Sea route, 
and the committee, therefore, act incon- 
sistently with the olyect for which it was 
appointed, in permitting the fund to be 
xvasted, in attempting to send letters only 
by a route, which past experience has 
proved to be uncertain and insecure; and 
that the application of the fund in tlic 
manner proposed would be injurious, by 
dividing public attention and interest Iiere 
and at home, and weakening the influence 
of the cause. 

The Secretary to the Steam Committee, 
in his coinmuiiicntioii of the proposal to 
the Calcutta Steam Committee, observes : 

** On the obvious advantages of keeping 
alive, both here and at home, the feeling 
in favour of sucli an intercourse, by every 
means in our power, J will not dwell ; but 
with regard to that portion of the ineino- 
randuin which relates to the transmission 
of packets between Russoruli and Reirout, 
it may be as well in explanation to infonn 
you, that it appears the Admiralty have 
determined to despatch steamers monthly 
for the present to the latter place, with 
packets; and that, by means of drome- 
daries, there is every reason to believe a 
regular corainunicatioii may be established 
by this route in from 45 to 55 days. The 
calculation is as follows ; — 

From London to Beirout 22 days. 

— Beirout to Bussonili .... 14 — 

— Bussorah to Boinlmy .... 1(1 — 

Total 4(>dnys. 

“ In proposing a grant for this route, 
however, the Committee by no means abaii. 
don that of the Red Sea. On the contrary, 
tlie present undertaking they consider as 
merely a temporary one, which the sus- 
pension of the other, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances mentioned, alone render desir- 
able. 1 have only to add that arrange- 
ments have been made conditionally with 
parties in Bussorah for the transmission of 
packets to Beirout, and vice versa ; and that 
there is every reason to believe that the 


route may be brought into immediate ope. 
ration.” 

The following is the reply of tlio Secre- 
tary of the Calcutta Steam Committee ; 

“ By desire of the Committee of the 
New Bengal Steam Fund, 1 have the ho- 
nour to acknowledge the receijit of your 
letter tinder date I'll!! December, with a 
memorandum and resolutions of your com- 
mittee touching the disposal of tliu Bombay 
Steam Fund, and inviting this committee 
to unite with you in the same objects. 
These objects appear to be the following : 
first, to keep open a monthly communica- 
tion between Beirout and Bombay by way 
of Bussorah, and a comm uiiicut ion with 
Suez by steamers, when practicable, and 
otherwise by sailing vessels via, the Red 
Sea. 

“ With respect to the first. I am directed 
to observe, that the Bengal Fund having 
been expressly subscribed for the Red Sea 
route alone, the committee feel themselves 
altogether excluded from submitting to 
their constituents a proposition tending to 
divert the remaining portion of the fund 
from that route ; with respect to the se- 
cond, the despatch of the Hwjh JAndsay^ 
on the IHtli January, as oflicially notified 
in the papers, would appear to render any 
intervention of the public unnecessary as 
regards that vessel. Nor lias the commitU>e 
any reason to believe, that the Supreme 
Government will not use such means as 
may be at their disposal to keep the com- 
munication open pending the final esta- 
b^sliment of a regular communication. 
Should, how'ever, the Supreme Govern, 
incut, or theGuvernmciit of Bombay, desire 
to receive the co-operation of the public Of 
India, acting tliroiigli their committees, the 
Coiuinittee of the New Bengal Steam 
Fund w'ill most readily submit to their con. 
stituents the expediency of placing their 
funds at the disposal of Government ; but 
this cumiuiltee are apprehensive that, unless 
such a desire is expressed or known to 
exist, an oiler of this kind is not likely to 
be accepted.” 

We forgot to notice in our last the de. 
parturc of the Ciainutmt for the Red Sea 
with nine passengers. Seven more, includ. 
ing four Indies, who had resolved upon 
jirocecding home overland, returned from 
the vessel just as she was sailing, owing to 
some dissatisfaction at the arrangements on 
board. As the nflair is likely to come into 
court, we shall at present say no more about 
it. We merely mention tiic circumstance 
to show the change which is taking place 
on this side oT India in the mode of pro- 
ceeding to England. Three passengers 
went a day or two before the Clairmoni in 
a buggalow to Judda, for the purpose of 
going home ; and on Sunday last another 
vc^seli the Skimmer, left for the same des- 
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iination, witli several passengers also.— 
Bomb* Cour, Dec* 6. 

THE EUFURATES ROUTE. 

It is stated that Col. Chesney has suc- 
ceeded in impressing the mercantile com- 
iiiuiiity of Bombay with the importance 
of keeping up the Euphrates line of com- 
munication, and that the merchants pro- 
pose to call a meeting to consider of the 
expediency of subscribing £7,000 for the 
purpose of building two small steamers, a 
little shorter than the Tigris, so as to be 
quite manageable in the LcMiiliin Marshes, 
and to navigate together all the way up 
and down. It is intended that these steam- 
ers shall carry six passengers each, and 
Col. Chesney estimates the annual expense 
of each at £•2,500 — getting fuel from the 
banks. He has submitted a plan to Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of opening the 
Red Sea and the Euphrates routes simuU 
taneously. He thinks, that voyages should 
be made alternately to Suez and Bussorah 
every two months, allowing an experience 
of 12 or 18 months to determine whether 
either, or both, shall be kept up perma- 
nently. 

At a special general meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, it was resolved to 
present Col. Chesney with a sword of the 
value of fifty guineas, as a token of respect 
for his exertions in conducting the Eu- 
phrates expedition. The Colonel sug- 
gested that some tribute should be paid to 
the memory of those who had laboured 
with him and were martyrs in the cause. 
The Chairman replied that that subject w'as 
also under consideration, but should not be 
confined to any particular body. 

XAST-INDIA COTTON. 

Dr. Lush, of the Bombay estahlish- 
tnent, has published a paper on the culti- 
vation and preparation of cotton in the 
districts under this presidency. He rejects 
the idea of introducing any improvements 
in that article by the importation of seed 
from America or other countries, and 
affirms that all kinds of cotton, which arc 
usually grown and have been cultivated 
from time immemorial, have n tendency to 
become altered and modified by thceflects 
of soil and climate, more especially per. 
haps the latter, and that, whatever variety 
of seed be sown, in one district will be 
found a long silky staple — in another, a 
short silky staple — and In a third, a short, 
strong, woolly staple. AH experiments 
have proved, as he asserts, that, as a gene, 
ral rule, any attempt to force nature to 
produce in a given soil and climate a cot- 
ion peculiar to another country, and at the 
same time to adopt a new mode of prepar. 
ing the staple for the market, will be at- 
tended with so much additional cost, that 


anew introduction of fine cotton may be 
considered as an expensive exotic, and 
treated accordingly. His object is to 
establish this general rule, and at the same 
time to show the increased value of our 
** formerly despised Indian staple as it is.*’ 

The editor of the Bombay Courier says, 
that during nearly thirty years there have 
been yearly fresh importations of Ameri- 
can cotton seed into Bombay, which have 
been carefully tried, but always with 
failure and disappointment. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Bengal, on the 9th November, the 
chairman rend a paper by Mr. Bell, the 
secretary, written with the vitnv of check- 
ing the discouraging efiect of Dr. Lusli’s 
remarks upon the cotton cultivation of 
India. Mr. Bell treats Dr. Lush's opi- 
nions as not founded on accurate informa- 
tion. Mr. Bell docs not admit the truth of 
Dr. Lusirs broad assertion, that every ex- 
periment has failed, there being exceptions 
on that side of India, whatever might have 
been the imfiivourable result of the various 
trials alluded to by Dr. Lush as having 
been made during the last thirty years at 
Bombay — of the causes of which alleged 
failures no judgment could be formed 
without details of the several experiments. 

The government, with a view to cncou. 
rage the cultivation of cotton in this pre- 
sidency, has directed that no assessment 
whatever shall be levied for five years, on 
all lands, whether irrigated or unirrigated, 
on which that staple is cultivated. 

In order to encourage an extended pro- 
duction of sugar, and desirous with that 
view of introducing a species of sugar- 
cane, of superior quality to that generally 
cultivated, it has directed likewise that, 
from the 1st January 18:37 to the 1st June 
1842, no assessment whatever shall be 
levied on land cultivated with the Mauri- 
tius sugar-cane : and that for the five years 
succeeding 1842, only one half of the rent 
shall he taken on land so cultivated. 

THE INDUS. 

After disappointing in some degree the 
too sanguine expectations it raised, the 
Indus appears at last to he unfolding its 
treasures. We have already noticed the 
large importations of valuable wool from 
the countries on its banks. Within the last 
few' days, specimens of flax, cotton, and 
indigo, cultivated in the same regions, 
have been brought to Bombay, and though 
inferior in quality, the articles appear to be 
sold at such cheap rates, that no doubt is 
entertained of their entering largely into 
commerce. Nor is this all. The exist- 
ence of coal on the banks of the river, or 
rather of one of its principal tributaries, 
has recently been discovered. Of this 
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interesting event, the following account 
is given in a letter from the neighbour- 
hood : 

** You will be glad to hear that a coal- 
mine has been discovered on the hills on 
the bank of the Sutledge. Reports had 
reached us of the existence of the mineral 
in these hills, and the fact has since been 
established beyond a doubt by the trans- 
mission of two baskets of coal from thence 
as a specimen. Of its quality 1 cannot 
yet speak positively. It appears, however, 
to contain a great deal of carbonic matter, 
emits a disagreeable odour in burning, and 
requires a considerable degree of heat to 
ignite. Should the mine be productive, 
it will no doubt prove an important aid to 
the navigation of the Indus and Sutledge 
by steam, as it is situated within the navi- 
gable limits of the latter stream.** 

The disagreeable qualities of coal in this 
country will not take away much from its 
value. Should that upon the Sutledge, 
therefore, turn out to be good in other 
respects, it must lead to important results; 
for the want of fuel has been one of the 
principal difficulties in perfecting the plans 
of the Indus steam navigation conijiany. 
— Courier, AVo.5. 

ABOLITION OF DUTY ON BOOKS. 

An official “ Notification,” dated No- 
vember til St, declares, ** that in future, all 
books printed in Great Britain, or any of 
its possessions, shall be admitted into the 
ports subordinate to the government of 
Bombay, free of customs, if imported on 
British bottoms ” 

UAKSHINA TO TIIK BRAMllINS AT POONA. 

Since the fall of the i’esbwa, our go- 
vernment lias made an annual distribution 
of lis. 35/)00 to learned Bramhiiis at 
Poona. A proclamation has lately been 
issued hy the agent of the sirdars at Poona, 
notifying the resolution of government on 
the subject of this Dakshinn, or annual 
charity. It is directed in this document, 
that, as perpetual bickerings and disagree- 
ment had existed between the Siiastrecs 
who were entrusted with the duty of dis- 
tributing the JAiAs/iiVm, and as the same has 
been a source of great trouble and iiicon. 
venience to government, they are removed 
from the office ; and the Bramhins, whose 
names stand in the list of the present in- 
cumbents, are to receive their allowances 
directly from the collector's treasury, on 
signing their names in a roll kept in his 
department. Bach Bramhin is to have a 
Bunnud from government, which lie is to 
produce at Poona, and the Dukshina is to 
be paid on the personal appearance of the 
incumbent. No additional names are to 
be admitted in the roll. A meeting of 
the Bramhins of Poona was held, in con- 
sequence of the promulgation of this order. 


and it was unanimously resolved that a 
petition should be presented to govern- 
ment on the subject. 

MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 

^ The preparations for land and sea ser- 
vice are still being carried on, but the pre- 
cise destination is still thouglit worthy of 
being kept a most profound secret. Cor- 
respondents have directed our attention to 
the Seiks and Shikarpoor,>and told us the 
present bustle had something to do with 
one or both ; but we have since heard some 
doubts thrown out as to the accuracy of 
those conjectures. Yet, taking a number 
of little circumstances into account, we do 
not feel disposed to throw our correspon- 
dents' surmises altogether overboard. As 
it is considered necessary to make a secret 
of the affair, we may allow that public 
attention will be, as much as possible, 
drawn from the spot where the treasure is 
concealed. — Jiomb. Caz.y Nov. 2. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

The provisional committee at the presi- 
dency have published the result of the votes 
on the several propositions fur the Military 
Retiring Fund, viz.— 

1st. Original.-- Shall the object of the 
fund be to provide for the retirement of 
one full colonel and to offer a bonus of 
Rs. 27,0C() to three other field officers an. 
niially, who may be disposed to relinquish 
the service, being subscribers and eligible 
to accept the same? — For, 55; against, 
irs. 

1st. Ajnmdmcnt. — Shall the question 
of the retirement of a full colonel be leA 
out of the plan of the Retiring Fund, but 
be solicited as a boon in the memorial to 
the hoii. Court? — For, 217 ; against, 24. 

2d. Shall all effective field oflicers of 
infantry, and being subscribers having 
served 22 years in India, be eligible to 
accept the bonus?— For, 192; against, 85. 

3(1. Shall licut.. colonels only be en- 
titled to accept the bonus? — For, 76 ; 
against, 180. 

4tli. Shall the offer of the bonus he 
made to oflicers as they stand by seniority 
on the general list for promotion ? — For, 
265; against, 5. 

5tli. Shall officers be allowed to retire 
in anticipation of the benefit of the fund ? 
— For, 107; again. st, 168. 

6th. If so, shall they receive it at the 
pepod they would have done had they 
remained in the service, or when the bonus 
descends to the place they held at the time 
of retirement? — For, 122; • a^inst, 84. f 

7ih. If officers are allowed in anticipa- 
tion to retire, shall they pay the subscrip- 
tion they would have done had they re- 

* For ffrantlns )t at the period they would have 
received U hail tney remained in the service. 

t For granting it when the bonus descends to 
the place they held at retirement. 
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mained in the service, to be deducted with 
interest from the bonus when paid to them ? 
— For, 170; against, 62. 

8th. Shall subscription commence from 
1st January 18U7?~For, 277 ; against, 7. 

9th. Shall a minimum be establislied 
for officers taking the bonus? If so, the 
amount to he hereafter fixed ?•— For, 229 ; 
against, 49. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

The Durfrun, giving an account of the 
examination of the General Assembly’s 
school at this presidency, says ; “ The 

progress exhibited by the dillereut classes 
■was satisfactory ; and considering that it 
is not quite a year since the school has 
been in existence, we join our contempo- 
rary of the Chabvk in thinking that it sur- 
passes any thing that has ever been accom- 
plished here in so short a time. The schotd 
at present contains upwards of two luin- 
dred hoys of all classes and sects, Parsis, 
we believe, foriuing the greater part of the 
native students, which circumstance is pro- 
bably owing to the locality of the school. 
This institution was founded by the Rev. 
Ur. Wilson, who devotes a part of his 
time and attention to the improvement of 
the students, whom it is proposed to in- 
struct in the various brandies of literature, 
science, and Christian religion. The uti- 
lity of this instruction lias already been 
established by the large number of pupils 
who seek instruction under its roof ; and 
from the zeal and ability with which it is at 
present conducted, it may ere long bo- 
come a potent means of promoting the 
dear objects of those who have laid its 
foundation ; and prove a valuable auxiiiaiy 
to the cause of native education in gene- 
ral.” 

err}) Ion. 

LECISI-ATIVB COUNCIL. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Coun- 
cil on the 22d November, the President, 
on moving an adjournment to the loth 
December, said : — “ 1 am anxious to make 
some observations bearing upon the speech 
which I addressed to you at the opening of 
the session, in reference principally to the 
intention of Government to impose an ex- 
port duty upon all articles of Colonial pro- 
duce. In the short interval that will clap.se 
before our next meeting, the new scale of 
custom duties will be published, and 1 have 
now also to state that it has been deter- 
mined altogether to abandon the present 
warehouse duty of one per cent. I am per- 
fectly iaware that the notice wliich this 
Government has given of its intention to 
impose ati export duty on certain staple ar. 
Cicles of produce now free, may bear the 
dfcsracter of favouring export duties, and 
may furnish an apology for parties in argu- 


ing that the Government has a disposition 
to adopt a system almost universally held 
to he objectionable. I am, therefore, anxi- 
ous to make some declaration w'hich may 
render it impossible for any party, with any 
shew of reason, to maintain this argument, 
and which will prove that the contrary has 
been and is the policy of this Government. 
I^ird Uipon says : * It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that I sliall have to direct that a 
moderate duty should for the present be 
imposed upon the whole of the exports, 
including ciniianion, that the existing rates 
should he gradually reduced and import 
duties substituted, in preference to the sys. 
tein now in force of relieving one class of 
landholders or the growers of one siiecies 
of produce from all share of the public bur- 
thens, and ruining another ela.ss hy mono- 
poly and exorbitant taxation.’ — It is impos- 
sible, T conceive, for words more clearly to 
express that equalization is the object, and 
nut increase. Ilis Lordship adds * the 
more especially as tin* success which has 
attended the measure of your predecessor, 
in raising the import and reducing the ex- 
port duties, aflurdi the best assurance that 
the further prosecution of the same system 
would extend the trade and augment the 
revenue of the island.’ The principle is 
here laid down in the clearest manner, and 
that the opinions of his Majesty’s present 
Government vary in any degree, I have not 
the most remote idea. Rut it will be more 
satisfactory to illustrate by proofs the obser- 
vations I have just made, and we shall then 
see if there is any plaiisihility in the objec- 
tions which have been urged to the conduct 
of Government, How stand the facts ? 
Our total revenue from export duties, in- 
dependent of those on cinnamon, amounted, 
before the reduction of the duty on tobacco, 
to nearly j&17,(XX) — hy reducing the to- 
bacco duty from eighteen shillings to two 
shillings per cwt. we abandoned about 
^5,50() of our total revenue from exports, 
lieing at the rate of nearly thirty- three per 
cent— our remaining revenue from exports 
may he taken in round numbers at , 9 ^ 1 1 ,000, 
and of this wc now propose to give up 
jt’4,900, being a reduction of between forty 
and fifty per cent., leaving only between 
^£’.7,000 and jC6,(X)0 per annum of export 
duties. I have entered into this detail to 
shew that the present act of the Govern- 
ment is no sudden or inconsiderate mea- 
sure. I have, therefore, now explicitly to 
declare that this Govcriiinent has no inten- 
tion to raise the export duties beyond two 
and a-half per cent. — and I do not believe 
that the authorities at home would listen to 
any recommendation from this Government 
to that eflect. — It is the unanimous opinion 
of the members of this Government, that 
the export duties ought rather to be still 
further diminibhed than augmented. ThU 
Government cannot pledge the Home Au- 
thorities, but it cun and does pledge itself 
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that it would not feel it to be iU duty to 
recommend any augmentation of the pro- 
posed rate of export duty. For the satis- 
faction of the public, 1 also think it right 
to explain that Government has no inten- 
tion to recommend the imposition of a land- 
tax upon the articles mentioned in the Re- 
gulation No. 4 of 1829.’* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Curreriq /. — The local Government have 
determined to introduce the use of the 
Company’s rupee into this island, and three 
lacs and a.hnlf‘ of the new rupees have 
been sent thither from Madras, on II. M. 
ship the Andromache, 

Military Insuhordinalum,-^\t. appears 
that some of the men of the King’s regi- 
ments in this island having committed acts 
of insubordination, with a view of being 
transported thence to New' South Wales, 
the military authorities have adopted severe 
me.'isiires to counteract this design. A 
piivate of the 97tli, who struck his ollieer, 
was shot; another, being condemned to 
hard labour, was tried for violent beha- 
viour, and received one hundred lashes, 
and being brought up again for a si- 
milar offence, attempted to assault the 
Court. The Observer slates : “ We believe 
that the military authorities have deter- 
mined for no offence whatever to transport 
soldiers from this colony; but for such 
crimes as might incur that punishment, to 
inflict solitary confinenient and long en- 
durance of hard labour. It is utterly 
hopeless, therefore, for the soldiers to ex- 
pect by committing offences, as many have 
lately attempted, to get tliemselvcs trans- 
ported; for instead of this, they w'ill find 
that the cat, solitary confinement, and hard 
labour, will be unsparingly inflicted; and 
that even death itself will rather be resr>rtcd 
to in extreme cases, as in that of iMaster- 
son, above alluded to, and to which, as an 
awful example, we would most earnestly 
entreat the attention of the soldiers. The 
system of solitary confinement in tlic army 
has latterly been much impioved here, by 
the building of cells properly adapted for 
the purpose, and by the establishing of 
stricter discipline. That of hard labour 
has also become much more perfect, as the 
men arc obliged to break a certain quan- 
tity of stones daily, and are allowed a hare 
sufficiency of food, without any spirits. 
The consequence of these improvements 
has been, that the soldiers now really dread 
such punishments, and do m)t consider 
them, as they formerly did, a relief from 
duty. 


Drnanff. 

A case of considenible importance to 
the convict population of this settlement 
was decided in our Court of Judicature 


on Saturday last. A convict sued a free- 
man in cqtiity, to compel him to execute 
a conveyance of a piece of land Chat the 
former bought of the latter, and for which 
he paid the greater portion of the pnr- 
eliase-moncy in 1830. There was a good 
cause made for the convict ; but the 
court, at the conclusion of the trial, took 
objection to the right of the plaintiff, re- 
siding here evidently in no other charac- 
ter than that of a convicted felon, coming 
into that court and claiming civil rights. 
I’lic Recorder was aware of the doeii- 
ineiits necessary to be produced in proof 
of a witness being an outlaw before his 
testimony could be rejected; hut had 
some impression that the same strictness 
of proof was not legally required in an 
instance like the ])resent, and thought 
some provision for preventing so fiugrant 
an outrage against the laws of the country 
must be made at the time of the convict’s 
transportation, and would he prol)alily 
foiuitl in the convict office. The agents 
in the cause searched the rcconls, but all 
that could la* discovered relating to tJ»e 
plaintiff was an apj)arently customary 
list sent here witli convicts, in which, 
among fifty transported hitlier in 180.5 by 
the magistrates of the twenty-four per- 
guniiahs for decoity and murder, stood 
tile plaintiff's name and description. The 
court deferred judgment, and the ])]uiri« 
tiff’s agent obtained permission to argue 
the right of his client. The argument 
set up for the plaintiff wa.s that, in order 
to oust him of his right to appear us u 
suitor in that court, it would be necessary 
to produce the original record of convic- 
tion and judgment, and to shew that the 
court under which the plaintiff was con- 
victcfl was a eonrt of competent juris- 
diction ; and that the outlawTy should 
have been jdeaded. The document pro- 
duced from the convict-office ainountcfl 
as evidence to nothing, neither had the 
defendant pleaded any <lisBhility on the 
part of the suitor. The Recorder, in pass- 
ing judgment, stated, tliat altliongli it was 
a clear principle of law* tiiat no attainted 
person could present himself as a plaintiff 
in a court of justice, or otherwise appear 
there in prosecution of any civil right, 
except for the purpose of reversing liis 
attainder, yet the fact of Iiis being so 
attainted must be established according 
to the rules of evidence; that an attain- 
der was a matter of record, and that tlie 
proper evidence, therefore, was the re- 
cord itself or an examined copy of it; 
that he could find no authority of any 
inferior degree of proof being admissable, 
unless it were shewn that superior or 
])riinary evidence was not to be procured, 
and that the only cases in w'hich such 
secondary evidence had been admitted, 
were those in which it was expressly di- 
rected to be so admitted by some legis- 
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lative enactment. That !n the present 
case* the only evidence of the attainder 
being the official register of the courts in 
this island, he felt bound to hold such 
proof insufficient. The court decreed the 
specific performance prayed for, and costs. 

W- L Gaz., Oct. 1 . 

Tlie king of Quedah, it is stated, is 
still at Bruas, but we learn that orders 
had been received at Penang from the 
Supreme Government to take him to 
Malacca by force if he did not immc> 
diately proceed to Dclli, and that in the 
event of his refusal he was to be secured 
and placed under surveillance at IMalacca, 
so as to prevent his ever again becoming 
mischievous : or, in otlier words, deprive 
the unfortunate man not only of every 
means of regaining those lawful rigiits, 
ill depriving liim of which the British go- 
vernment bore so distinguished a pare, but 
now, in order to secure his crown and 
territory to iiis enemies, to restrain his 
personal liberty ! But such are the news 
from Penang; and if such orders have in 
reality arrived, their obvious inhumanity 
will in all probability hinder their execu- 
tion, and save the Indian goveriiineiit 
from the further degradation of attempting 
to trample upon a powerless and fallen 
friend and ally, after having been the chief 
cause of his dowiital and misfortunes. 

H.M.S. Wulf^ on her passage from 
Penang hither, conveyed a letter from the 
governor to the king at Bruas. the pur- 
port of which w'as, we understand, to 
persuade him to leave that place and pro- 
ceed to Dclli. Upon rcudin^the des- 
patch, he expressed his willingness to 
comply with the desire of the govern- 
ment, but was incapacitated from doing 
80 from the want of provisions, sails, and 
other stores for the miserable vessel in 
which he was on board. He was found 
ill this wretclicd condition, with only 
twenty followers, who still adhered to 
their old master in his caluiiiities, while 
numbers again, less generous, had deserted 
to save themselves Irom starvation. 'I'iie 
old man had not tasted bread for a long 
time past, and begged in charity tliat 
some biscuit might be sent for his own 
use, bewailing his hard fate, being now 
old, poor, and deserted; insulted, op- 
pressed, and abandoned by his more ])ow- 
erful ally, who in justice and equity were 
bound to have protected him against all 
aggressions, and to have performed to 
the strict letter the solemn pledge in the 
manner it must have been urulerstood 
by the less enlightened party, that ** the 
countries of Puilis and Quedah and Fulo 
Penang should be as one country, and 
wlioever should depart or deviate from 
any part of this agreement, the Almighty 
punish and destroy him, — he shall not 
prosper.” — Sing. Chron.y Nov. 5. 


[Mav, 

H^ittgaiiorr. 

The Rajah of DelftL^Wo noticed in 
our last number the arrival of a prahu 
commissioned by the rajah of Delhi to 
convey a letter to the resident councillor 
of this place, supposing it to have some 
connexion with the endeavours of govern- 
ment to repress piracy in the Straits. In 
this we are not mistaken, and wc have 
since learned that the nijali or sultan, ns 
he is more commonly called, of Delhi, 
expresses every desire to second the 
Straits* authorities in their exertions on 
that behalf, having deputed one of his 
council to enter into arraiigeinents for the 
]>urposc. We are not aware that any other 
of the native princes or chiefs has yet met 
the application of the coiiiinissioncrs with 
so iniieh alacrity, or symptoms of like sin- 
cerity — and as the rajali of Delhi is not 
only one of the most powerful cliiefs on the 
east coast of Sumatra, but, unlike the majo- 
rity, has never been accused or suspected 
of harlioiiring or encouraging pirates, we 
trust the local authorities will use every 
means to improve a good understanding 
with that chief. 

The territory subject to tlic sultan of 
Delhi is perhaps the most fertile and pro- 
ductive of any along the whole extent of 
the east coast of Sumatra. It extends 
from the town of Delhi northward along 
tlie coasts to Timiang Point, a distance of 
about 10 miles, and southward to Point 
Pubiiangang, or Biinga-Bunga, a distance 
of 15 miles, where the river Sudaiig forms 
its boundary. The interior limits appear 
by no means defined, but extend inwards 
from rile coast until they approximate the 
dominions of the Battas, a distatu;e appti- 
reiitly of 25 miles. The principal product 
of Delhi is pepper — of which *ki,(X)() piculs 
are said to be annual ly exported — being 
either sent to Singapore and Penang, but 
mostly to the latter, or laden on board the 
vessels whicJi visit the place for the pur- 
poses of trade. The cultivation of rice is 
very extensive, but not sufficient for the 
food of the iiilialdtarits, as it is imported 
in considerable quantity for eonsumptioii. 
The culture of both of these articles, 
which arc the principal produces of Delhi, 
is, we learn, rapidly increasing. Bees* 
wax and sulphur, of wliieh the latter is 
procurable in great quantity from the 
mountains of the Batta country, are also 
exported, as also ivory, but in limited 
quantity. Toliacco is cultivated to some 
extent. Kaeliang, or peas, of various de- 
scriptions, are grown with ease, and pro- 
duced in abundance. The sugar-cane also 
flourishes in perfection, and a sufficient 
quantity of sugar is manufactured for the 
use of the inhabitants, besides what is 
consumed in the mastication of the cane 
itself. Pulses, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
other cscufent vegetables, are natives of 
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the soil, and form part of the orditmry 
food of the iiihabitaiitH, besides Indian 
corn, which is extensively planted. They 
have also a great variety of fruits, and a 
valuable supply of timber, both for ship- 
building and furniture. Their domestic 
animals consist of the horse, cow, goat, 
&c., besides the buffalo, which also runs 
wild in fheir forests, where other wild 
animals also abound, of which the most 
formidable are the tiger, the bear, the ele- 
phant, mid the rhinoccM'os. The* popula- 
tion of the state of Dcdhi, wliicli forms 
but a small portion of the whole ti.Tiitory 
subject to it, is said to ainoiint to 20,<KH) 
Muhomedaiis and Ihittas.-- /Vre Press^ 
Nov. 17. 

TreMchn'if at Timor. — l?y the arrival of 
Ibe JJinna we were put in possession of a 
statement regarding the reception of the 
ship Japariy and hark Kinf/sdowiiy when 
these two vessels (‘ailed, in February last, 
at I’oint Mobar, Tjmor, for the purpose 
of procuring refreshments for tiieir crews. 
Both vessels were J'higlish South- Sea 
whalers, and upon their arrival, the chief 
at Point Mobar received them very kindly, 
selling them buffaloes, slicep, goats, and 
poultry. The bargains being all concluded, 
the commanders of both vessels and their 
surgeons were invited to dine with the 
chief, who, it is said, exhibited the utmost 
good-humour and friendliness during the 
repast, apparently phrased with the proHts 
'he had made with the strang(‘rs, until his 
satisfaetioii was somewhat disturbed by 
bis being asked to deliver two goats which 
were still due. Aftin* some liesitation, it 
was agre<?d that two slu’ep should he 
taken for the two goats, bid no sooner had 
they been placed in the boat, than they 
were instantly demanded hack and goats 
delivered in li(;u. 'i'o this time every 
thing appeared aniicahle hetwemi all par- 
ties, when the ship’s boat left the shore, 
with the two coniinanders in oiu? of them, 
to proeet^d on boai'd ; hnt they hud only 
gone a very short distance, wlieii the na- 
tives were obstu ved to make a sudden 
rush from the beach to their huts, and 
from tlie latter back to the bea<‘ii, when 
tlicy commenced a heavy lire of musketry 
upon the two boats, whieli were at tin? 
time quite unprepared and tinarined to 
encounter such treachery. We regret to 
add, l)i>wever, before the boat s were out 
of reach of the tin? of these wret<;lies, that 
Capt. William Simmons of the Khujs- 
downy and S. E. Aldvvell, the earpiuiter of 
the Japaiiy fell victims to this unexjiected 
and diuholicul periidy. 

Point Mobar is about U) miles to the 
eastward of Timor Copang, where the 
Dutch have a settlement, and we under- 
stand, that although Capt. Mill of the 
Japan represented the villaiious trans- 
action officially to the Batavism govern- 
ment not the slightest attention was paid 
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to the eommunication, while this hardened 
insensibility on the part of that govern- 
ment, report states, appears to be justi- 
fied upon the very best and most excus- 
able pretext in the world for a Dutchman, 
namely, that the murdered people were not 
subjects of Holland. — Chron. Nov. 19. 


A letter from Teliraii, dated the lAth 
October, states, that the .Shah bad assem- 
bled a very powerful army, consisting of 
about 5^.5, 000 regulars. Jiorse, and 

nearly 100 guns of different calibre ; but 
from its magnitude it was already begin- 
ning to fall to j'.ieces. No arrangement 
had been maile for the (‘ommissariat, and 
the troops therefore in marching from 
Astrabad to Herat, a distance of more 
than 000 miles, would Iiai'C been obliged 
to dejictid on provisions from the districts 
throiigli wiiicJi they would have to pass ; 
but as it was inijxjs'sibh? to subsist so 
large an army by such means, it was 
deemed utterly impossible iliat the expe- 
dition could pro(‘(‘(Mi to Herat this year. 
But, indejiemlently of this, the Turko- 
mans would harass the troojis on their 
march with 50 ,(K.M) horse: and Herat, 
tlien'fore, ajqioars to be safe for the pre- 
sent year. It is tlicrefore antieijiated that 
the Shah will return with disgrace, which 
will tend not a little to shake the credit 
of the Russians. The writer indeed says, 
that tin; king may he exjiectcal to strangle 
the ministers who, bribed by Russia, bad 
urged him *\o iinilertake this wild exg4- 
ditiou. 'rhe finances of the country, . 
moreover, are in such disorder, that if 
Herat is not taken this year, it seems ut- 
terly ini|>o^sible to uiideiTukc an expedi- 
tion next year. 

Sir Henry Retlinnc having assumed 
tiu? eoininand of the troops in Persia, 
(’ol. l^issinore will leave the (ronntry and 
possibly return to India. — (-a!. Pnglish- 
inau. 

“ 'J'hc Shmmr.n arrived on the Itb De- 
ccniber from Rnshire. 'fhe letters she lias 
brought from Persia, we regret to say, 
(‘oiitain a variidy of unfavourable riqiorts 
regarding the British offi(‘ers in the J*er- 
sian service, and the stHte of the country 
generally. 1 1 appears that the young king, 
supported by the Rnssinii aniha.s.sador, is 
us obstinately bent as (;ver upon the ex- 
pedition to Herat and Affgliaiiistim ; but 
that Sir Henry Betlunu*, and tlie^flicers 
nndi'r liiin, declined to necoinpany his 
Majesty ; who, thereupon, ai’cording to 
some accounts, ordered them into con- 
fnieincnt, while by others it would seem 
that they were merely dismissed the ser- 
vice. As no advices have arrived direct 
from the capital since these events arc 
alleged to have occurred, the exact truth 

(!•’) 
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cannot be asceitaineil, though, as all na- 
tive letters agree as to the principal cir- 
cumstances, considerable reliance may be 
placed upon them. As to the iiltiniatc 
effects of the step Sir Harry Betliunc has 
taken, none of the letters we Iiave seen 
hazanl a conjeeliire. It is to be feared, 
however, that thougli it may Iiave been 
under all circumstances advisable, it will 
give tlie final blow to our rapidly waning 
influence in Persia. — f W. f nwr. Dec l. 

Later accounts, direct from Persia, 
state tliat the shah had abandoned bis 
design against Herat. 

Siam. 

A letter just re<*eived from Siam .states, 
that a female white elejihant belonging to 
the king had just fallen ill, in eonse(|itence 
of which all the business of the country 
was put a sto]) to. The king gave no 
aiidience.s to any one, and all the princes, 
ministers of .slate, ami other olTlcers of 
government, were obliged to be in attend- 
anee night and day. They were not even 
allowed to return home at night, but 
were obliged to take refreshments in the 
presenee of the elephant. The king liini- 
self paid bis respects to her twice a day, 
offered her food in liis own band, and 
begged her not to leave him, but to re- 
main and govern the country with him. 
His Majesty is said even to have slied 
tears upon this occasion. 'I'he priests 
surrounded the elephant and prayiMl con- 
tinually ; as soon as one party was tired, 
others immediately began, and the noise 
which they imule was enough to make 
even a healthy elephant ill. — Sum, T)ur~ 
pun, Dec. 

The Fuiri/."* In our Supplement for 
March last (last vol. p. iiJI 1), wc gave an 
aceount, borrowed from tlie linujal Hur- 
karu, of the loss of Messrs. Jardine and 
Co.’s clipper the Fairy, and of the death 
of her commander, Capt. Mackay, in an 
action with a Chine.se fort. The account 
was so circumstantial, that we could not 
suspect it to be entirely groundless, us it 
proves to be. 

The vessel, it now appears, was taken 
possession of by the crew, who mutinied 
and killed their commander. The Canton 
Press, of October 8th, contain.s the fol- 
lowing statement ; — “ Capt. llce.s, of the 
Colonel Young, has just arrived, and his 
information is to the following effect, 
viz. : that a mutiny occurred on board of 
the Fairy, in which Capt. Mackay and 
another European officer lost their Jives. 
The men who came on sherr were mostly 
badly wounded, liaviiig taken the part of 
the captain. They are said to be twelve 
lascars, and one European or white man. 


The Fairy, it appears was not wrecked, 
but the nuitincers (’Mniii/a and Macao 
seacuiiiiies) set sail niter they hud killed 
Cupt. Mackay and his officer, and suc- 
ceeded ill expelling those friendly to him 
from on hoard the ship.” 

The following is the evidence of Achip, 
a native of Tsciieii choo. who was sent 
up by Capt. Kee.s to (’bio-po-kwei : 

“ I went on shore at Tolirn, in Shaou- 
gan district, one day’s journey from Cliio- 
pokwei. Tberc I asked the people wbe- 
tlier they bad beard about the wreck of a 
foreign vessel, and some told me that 
they knew nothing almiit it; others said 
they had merely lieard of such a thing. 
Tingko and IIoo, two natives of the 
place, lieeame my guides. 'J'liey knew 
that sonu' of the crew of the Fairy had 
been delivered up to the Mandarins at 
Chio-po-kwei. On . my arrival at that 
place I went into the office of the chief 
magistrate. The IMandariii asked me 
whether I was concerned with the bar- 
barian ship; I knelt and answered that I 
was a lislicrman, and bad eoinc to enquire 
about some sbipwreeked foreigners. I 
was then brought to a white man with a 
long beard, u]>on pres(>ntiiig him with an 
outline of a ship, which had been given 
to me on purpose, and mentioning the 
name of Capt. Uees, the foreigner was 
greatly rejoicred; he spoke very rnncii, 
but I could not understand l)im. He 
tln ‘11 drew a pictun; to the following 
effect: a vessel with two masts, on wliieli 
the sails hung carelessly down ; the crew 
either in tlie act of going into the bout, 
or hoisting out dollar bo.xes, wliiLst some 
money was reiireseiited as fulling into the 
water. The whole was descriptive of 
Iiiirry, because the water, according to the 
drawing, was gaining iijxiii the ve.ssel. He 
then described in gestures their going on 
shore, and the attack made upon them 
by the natives, mimicking their cutting 
heads, and wounding. He shewed me at 
the .same time two wounds on Ills left 
side, one on the right, and another on 
his neck, whilst he described how he 
jumped into the sea when he saw the na- 
tives attacking the erew and endeavour- 
ing to take away the dollars by force, 
and bow be was nearly drow'iied and 
forced to swim back to the shore ; he 
however lauded in another place, and was 
thus separated from the remainder of the 
crew. Upon asking him by signs where 
the binding was effected, he constantly 
said Tsaoii-chin, Tsaou-cliin, which I 
could not comprehend. According to 
what I was able to learn, the landing took 
place at a village a little above How-to- 
saii in Chio-po-kwei district. This is a 
barren spot, where the natives are much 
given to thieving and piracy. He talked 
afterwards very much, of which I could 
not luiderstaud a single word ; whilst 
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Imiul across his neck, lie 
oxclairticd ' ( 'apruin Mackay killed and 
pnvc me to iiiiderKtaiid that the same 
inistbrtiinc hurl Jiappened to a boy on 
board the Finn/, The next day, after an 
absence of thirty-six hours, 1 returned to 
the Colonel Youmj, and was again des- 
patched to the above place on the 31st 
September, in eompany with Yirn, a Can- 
ton man. On niy arrival, this my com- 
jianiou was greatly annoyed by the nume- 
rous eross-que.stioiis of tlic Mandarins — 
yet he was permitted to hold one hour's 
conversation in broken English with the 
Ibreigiier, whilst surrounded by the po- 
lice-runners ; I had thert’fore no oppor- 
tunity of talking with him privately, and 
hearing what he had Ixen tohl by the 
foreigner; but availing himself of a fa- 
vourable moment, he said to me, ^ tell 
Capt. Ilees that twenty mariners have 
lieen killed.’ 1 understood that thirteen 
men of the remaining erew liad b<?eii sent 
to Euh-ehow-foo, one of wliom I learnt 
had been badly wounded in the head, and 
that the foreigners who still stayed behind 
were to be traiisfiorted tbc next day to 
the metropolis.” 

Meilmtl Missionary Sacioty, IMr. (.’ol- 
iedge, Dr. Parker, and iSIr, ]b-idgmaii» 
liavc eireulated at ('anton proposals for 
forming a Medical Missionary Society in 
"Cliina. 'riie objects whieli arc proposed 
to be aceoiiiplisiied by the Society are as 
folhivvs : — That those who shall come 
out as medical missioiiaries to ( iiina may 
find Iicre those to whom tliey can apply 
for assistance.* an<l information, on their 
first arrival in the country ; and that hy 
this means their services may he made 
immediately available, wJiile, at the same 
time, they may he jmt in the way of 
learning the hinguage, for the purpose of 
fitting tlieinselves to jirai'tise in ]>arts of 
the country to which foreigners have nut 
hitherto gained free access. 

Canton papers to the 28th Dt-ei’inber 
state, that a meeting had lu.'eii (*onveiicd 
to determine on the best modi: of testi- 
fying respect for the memory of Cajitaiii 
Ilorsburgh; and it was determined to 
erect a iigluhouse at Padra llraneu, the 
entrance into llic Straits of Singapore, 
which should hear his luuno. The mer- 
chants and the black tea-men had settled 
their diiTerciices, and mljnsted, us it is 
termed, the jiriees ; but yet, it is added, 
difticulty eontiniied as to detennining the 
cpmlity, which made it not easily prac- 
ticable to decide wliut they should be. 
Prices of tea are described as being gene- 
rally above the contract rates. Several 
vessels were loading with tea for Europe. 
One of tlic bong iricrcliants is stated to 
liave suspended his payments. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

niHCKi.hWF.avs. 

Kdaentinn.'^Tho. attention of the New 
South Wales public was deeply engrossed 
with the subject of education. General 
Ifoiirke having received a despatch from 
the Secretary of State, dated 30th of No- 
vcinl)er 1835, containing a copy of the 
“ llegiilations and directions i.ssued by 
tbc board of commissioners of national 
education in Ireland,” and had laid the 
same before the T.egisJative Council. 
The debate that took jilace is thus cha- 
racterized hy the Australian of the 2(»rh 
of .July : ” After one of the most ani- 
mated and ablest ilebates that have taken 
place in oiir legislative assembly, a divi- 
sion ensued. We are gratified at being 
able to satisfy the anxious inipiiries wliieh 
were made throughout yesterday on this 
momentous topic, by announcing th^ 
names of the voters for the government 
ineasnrc : Chief Justice Dowling, Col. 
Snodgrass, C. 1?., the Attorney-general 
Plunkett, Major (Jihbs, Mr. Lithgow. 
]\Ir. Hlaxland. i\Ir. Ikdl, Mr. Perry. 
Against it : 'I’lie hon. Alexander INPI.cay, 
Es<|., Colonial Secretary, Mr. CamplieJI, 
j\Ir. M'Artliiir, INIr. Jo?ies, 

** The next thing to he done is, we be- 
lieve, the aj)poiut.meJit of a hoard of edu- 
eatiou, to whom tlio money is to he is- 
sued for tl)e purj)oscs of those schools, 
such as ])rovidiug masters from England, 
Ivc. ; and that the board will have to 
frame rules and a))point books to be read. 

It is^ rumoured tlie board will consist of 
the Governor, the Ih’otestant and Ca- 
tholic l>i.'^Iioj)s of Australia, Itcv. Mr, 
JM'Garvic, and others, consisting of seven 
— three of the church of England, two 
Itomaii Catholics, and two Presbyterians. 
Probably a year will elapse before the ex- 
periiiient ean be made, and those who 
do not like the sehools will not attend— 
and the legislature need not renew the 
grant, if the sehools are not found accept- 
able to the people.” 

'I'he minority (wliieh snbscfpiently was 
joined by the Bishop) had published an 
advcrtisi'ineiit, condcmniiig the system as 
** subversive of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Protestantism.” 

Governor Buiirke has laid his minute 
of expenditure for 18.37 Ix^fore the Le- 
gislative Council, the wiiole estimated 
amount of which wais taken to be 
j£'2'U),G77. 'riic following passage oc- 
curs in the minute : 

** 1 have much jilcasurc in stating that 
Ills Majesty’s government have intimated 
their iiitentioii. of remitting any fiirtbcr 
claims on the treasury of this colony, on 
account of the supplies fiirni.s]icd by the 
counnissuriat prior to the year A 

copy of the despatch of Lord Viscount 


Aiiatic Intelligence, — A ustralasia* 
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Glcnelg to this effect is now laid on tlie 
table.” 

Among the estimates for the year 1837 
are the items of jL‘ 1031 towards the de- 
partment of the colonial botanist, and of 
£'200 towanls the expense of the Aus- 
tralian museum. 

jyrunkmness — Tlie mania for tempn- 
runce societies appears to have dwindled 
away. A few months ago, we were in 
sanguine hopes that they would have 
been the means of eheeking the awful 
spread of intemperance, which ai)posirs to 
flourish beyond precedent in the climate 
of New South Wales, and where it was, 
with rapid strides, ruining hundreds of 
persons, who, but for such baneful pme- 
tice, would have betm respectable mem- 
bers of society. The truly appalling in- 
stances we have recently read of coroner’s 
impicsts held on the victims of this vice, 
must strike a new comer forcibly of onr 
Regraded condition. An old iiiliabitant 
of tlic country, from being so frequent a 
witness to the effects of intemperance, 
looks on it, and tlie consetpient causes, 
with apparent indifferemre : his long re- 
sidence in the colony, where scenes of the 
most depraved descriptions are of daily 
occurrence, excite in him no emotions — 
no concern. — Sydney Gaz., Sept. 13. 

Convict Mtmarfevicnt — In the list in 
the Official Gazelle of the *2 1st inst., of 
runaw'ay convicts, aiipears the name of 
Tiiomas Sullivan, per Moffat^ who ab- 
sconded from Hyde I’jirk llarracks on Ihc 
7th. This man is understood to be iden- 
tical with the Sullivan who figured in the 
late London papei-s, as one of the robbers 
of the Custom-Jioiise ; and we have seen 
in one of those journals an account of his 
trial, and of the sentence passed iijiim 
him. The picture drawn by the judge 4jf 
the horrors of the captivity tliat would have 
to be borne by this man, as the penalty of 
his offence, seems to have elicited marked 
observation in England ; for we iind the 
newspapers describing the grades of pu- 
nishment ill these colonics as they are 
thought to exist at home, with gn at ex- 
actness, and deehiiiiig tliat the conse- 
quences of a .sentence to Norfolk Island, 
are such as to render dcatli a happy re- 
lease. The man Sullivan was sentenced 
to that penal .settlement for life, with an 
admonitory preface from his judge that 
frightened half the Court out of their 
senses. He arrived here in the .ship 
Moffat, having, as it is stated, enjoyed 
some exemption from the common lot of 
his associates on board. On the disem- 
barkation of the prisoners by the Moffat, 
it appears that he accompanied them to 
Hyde Park barracks, and was soon after 
employed as an overseer of a gang of 
men in the vicinity of that estahli.shment ; 
with such a sentence before him ns that 
passed by the judge, and with the oppor- 


tiiriity afforded by the gross neglect which 
placed the means of escape within his 
reach, it is not to he wondered at that be 
ab.seondcd. As this man cannot be known 
to the police, and is said to liave money 
in the custody of others, there is every 
ehatice that he will succeed in escaping 
from the colony, and in turning his sen- 
tence into lidieiile, and the system of 
convict management in New South Wales 
into derision and contempt. — Ibid. Sej)^ 
temher 27. 

The. liisJwp. — Bisliop Broughton ap- 
pears to have given some umbrage liy his 
earnest opposition to the Irish sy.st.em of 
education in this colony, against which he 
has petition(?d the Legislative Council, 
(where he has no scat,) praying to he 
Iieaid against it. 

The Sifdiiry Gazette of the 15th and 
2(lth Sejiteinher has the following pam- 
graphs. On Siiinlay the 1 1 th instant, tlie 
troiigregation at PiUTamatfsi Church, 
niriongst whom wcrc.liulge Burton, Mr, 
M'Arthnr, and the slierill, was not a lit- 
tb? surprised at seeing bis Excellency tJic 
Governor and Captain V/estmacott h-ave 
the cliunrh the inonumt the Bisliop en- 
tered the pulpit. His Excelhnicy must 
have been ill ; but lest this should ex- 
cite any alarm, wc are hap[>y to state 
that the govt rnor was perfectly well the 
following morning. 

On Sunday morning last (Sept. IHtli), 
Capt. Hunter, the military secretary, 
with bis three children, visited St. James* 
Cbnrcli, and occupied the pew of the 
governor; tlic sc‘r\ie(? had proceeded 
without any interruption by the llev. Mr. 
Cartwright, until tiui Bishop commenced 
reading the coinnninion service ; hut iiis 
Lordship had scartrely opened his mouth 
hetore Capt. Hunter opened his pew, 
and with his three chiMien made a. hasty 
exit from the cliurch. Indisposition lia.s 
been stated as the cause of the military 
.secretary’s retreat. 

BOUT rriiLip. 

The following Government notice ap- 
pears in th(! Sydney Gazette.' “ Colonial 
Secretary’s O dice, .Sydney, Sept. 9, 1K36. 
His Majesty’s Government iiaving au- 
thorized the location of settlers on the 
vacant crown lands adjacent to the shores 
of Port Philip, under the same regula- 
tions as are now in force for the aliciui- 
tioii of crown lands in other parts of New 
Soutli Wales, and several persons having 
already passed over there from Van Die- 
nicii*s Land, his Excellency the Gover- 
nor has been pleased to appoint Captain 
William Lonsdale, of the 4th, King*s 
own Regiment, to f>e police mngi.stratc 
for that di.strict, of which all persons 
concerned arc hereby required to take 
notice. Arraiigenicrits arc in progress 
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for the survey ami measurement 

of siieii |;arts of the iatid neur I'ort PJiilip 
ns it niny bo cx])edieiit to dispose of in the 
fust iiistiuiee ; but until the same have 
been completed, of which due notice will 
be t?iven, no applientions for purcliase can 
be entertained. In the mean time, it is dis- 
tinctly to be understood, by those persons 
who may be desirous of resorting to Tort 
Philip from otlier parts of New Soutli 
Wales, or from Van Dieinerrs liUnd, that 
no advantage will be obtained by the oc- 
cMipation of any land at that place, previ- 
ously to its conveyance by a legal instru- 
ment from the Government of New 
South W'^ales, as without such title, tlie 
land (unless required for public purposes) 
will be subject to be put up for competi- 
tion at a public sale, and sold to the best 
bidder.” 

II.M ’s ship jiroceedod to 

Port J*hilip on the ^Oth, with the j»roper 
authorities on board, to take formal pos- 
session. 

SWAN KIVER. 

An important aiTangcnient is in agita- 
tion, and we Indievc; is nearly detenniued 
upon, to open a co(nmimi<'ation with 
Kir»g George’s Sound overland. 'J'he 
following is understood to be the outline 
of the proposed j)lan ; a detachment of 
the 21st regiment, under the charga^ of 
Lieut. Armstnmg, will he stationed 
half-way betwemi King George’s Sound 
and King William’s llivi.T, a distance of 
about seventy miles, where an establish- 
ment will be formed, and every protection 
given to parties settling in that neigh- 
hourhood. Surveytjr-general Roe passed 
over this ])ortion of the country on bis 
late exenrsion, and foinxl the <listriet 
available for pastoral <Mnd agricultural 
purposes; indeed, it a])pears that, after 
travelling over about thirty-live miles of 
iiiditf('r(Uit land immediately adjoining the 
Sound, a rich and fertile country extends 


from thence to the York district. Through 
this line of country the road will run ; it 
is well water(?d, and tlicro arc no impedi- 
ments to obstruct the communication. — 
Colonist. 


of cisoon Jttovr. 

Cape papers to the 12th of February 
contain docnineiits respecting the emi- 
gration from tlnit colony towards the 
north and east, to show that it had not 
been so extensive as was siipjmsed. It 
appears tliat scvcnly-six farmers, with 
their wives, families, waggons, &c., hiid 
passed over the boundary from the Win- 
terberg ; anil the i)aper contends that 
such a nurnher is not remarkable, ob- 
serving that for many years back not fewer 
certainly than seventy-six persons bad 
crossi’d the Orange River every dry sea- 
son “ in search of freedom, and grass for 
their sheej) and cattle,” often returning 
wit.li the rains. The accounts are still 
favourable regarding tlie Caffres, the 
chiefs of whom, in order to guard against 
tin? temj)tations to outrageous conduct, 
had come to the resolution “to leave off 
drinking with the traders and in fur- 
therance of which resolve an oRicial notice 
had l)ef?n published at Graluim’s-town and 
along the frontier, W'firning the subjects 
of the colonial government sojourning in 
(’altVaria, for the purpose of trading or 
other occupations, against selling, barter- 
ing, or encouraging the distribution of 
brandy or any kind of spirit nous liquors to * 
the Caffres, and declaring that the viola- 
tion of this ord(?r \vould expose offenders 
to the eoiiliscation of tlieir property witli- 
ont the least reserve, half thereof to go to 
the informer. 

A i)roclamation had been issued by the 
Governor, renonneing the j)roviiice of 
Adelaide, and absolving the natives there- 
of from ulleglaiicc to the king of Great 
Rritain. 


IDi}0t0cript. 


Files of Madras papers to the 17th De- 
cember have arrived ; but they contain no 
local intelligence wbicli Jiad not readied us 
by other channels, by overland conveyance. 

An overland despatch has arrived from 
Bombay, wliicb left .January 29, brought 
by Col. Robertson and Mr. Wedderborne. 
It was not made up by the government. 
It brings some letters. Tlie ])artics 
stayed at Malta, anrl forwnrd(?d thence 
the letters. It is stated that the Bom- 
bay government had fixed IVTay 1 and 
July 1 to forward jmekets via the Red 
Sea, by Conijiany’s cruizers or steamers, 
according to tlic season. 


Bombay papers to the end of December 
state, that the offer of a portion of the 
steain-fuiid to tlie govcriiinent for the 
puqKisc of innintaiiiing a communication 
with Europe, via Beyrout, was likely to 
be accepted. 'J'lie government had de- 
termined to erect a monument to the 
memory of the ollieers and men of the 
Euphrates expedition wdio perished at. 
Anna. Subscriptions from the public 
were required to complete the object. 
Subscriptions for the relief of the widows 
and cliiklrcn of the sufferers had pre- 
viously been opened. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

COT.ONET. VANS KENNEDY. 

Head- Quarters, on the Jliver^ off Be- 
nares, Oct. 13, 1836. — The* attentiun of 
the Cominaiider- ill-chief in India was at- 
tracted some weeks since hy a letter in a 
public journal, bearinp: the si);iiatiire of 
“ Vans Kennedy,” and apjienrinp: to he 
from Col. Vans Kennedy, of the Bombay 
army, addressed to the editor of the Eng- 
lishman newspaper, which is published in 
Calcutta. 

As a letter so si^jned and so addressed, 
and published, could only be looked upon 
as specially intended for the consideration 
of the officers of the Bengal army, and as 
it contained matter (as the (’oiiimnuder- 
in -chief thinks) much more calculated to 
produce evil tfian good, ho was incliiieti 
to notice it immediately he hud perused 
it. As, however, he had too high an opi- 
nion of the good sense of the officers of 
the Bengal army to think that any harm 
could arise from delay, he determined, in 
the first idsicc, to ascertain from Col. V'aiis 
Kennedy himself, whether he acknow- 
ledged the letter to he his. 

He ha.s tliis day received the Coloners 
acknowledgment, that he is the author of 
the same ; and, therefore, he proceeds to 
comment upon it. 

The grievances of the Colonel, on whieli, 
from his publication, it must be inlerrcd, 
that he seeks the sympathy of the Bengal 
army, are three-fold. 

The first, liis Iiavingbeen removed from 
his situation, as judge advocate general of 
the Bombay army. 

The second, his not liaviiig been sub- 
sequently nominated to the command of a 
brigade. 

The third, that he lias been tried by a 
court-martial, for disoliediencc of orders. 

Every officer must know, from tlic ge- 
neral practice of the military service, that 
if a subordinate does nut discharge tlie 
duties of the staff situation which lie fdls, 
to the satisfaction of his superior, he must 
be liable to be removed. 

This was the point of failure of Col. 
Vans Kennedy ; and the civil government 
of the Bombay presidency, concurring in 
the views of the Commander-in-chief of 
the Bombay army relative to the Coloiiers 
conduct, (whatever it may hare been) he 
was displaced from his office. 

It rarely happens, that any man is dis- 
placed without deeming himself wronged ; 
bii^ to help our judgment in this case, we 
bftVC||the opinion of the Couimunder-in- 


chief of the Bombay army, and of the 
civil government, to set against that of 
the individual interested. 

When displaced from his sitnation, he 
was ordered to join his regiment ; which 
he did : but on a brigade conunand sub- 
sequciitly falling vacant, lie was passed 
over; and a junior officer was appointed 
to the command. 

Col. Vans Kennedy thinks proper to 
assert, that liis seniority gave him a title 
to such command. 

The Coinniander- in-chief of the army 
of India denies the correctness of this 
doctrine. 

He asserts that seniority, fitness being 
absent, gives no title whatever. 

He cannot conceive word.s to be put 
togetlier, which i'onhl leave less doubt on 
the subject, than the letter of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, N<i. 6.>, of the 
17th Dec. I83i, publislied in the general 
orders of tlie army, of the 1st .rune 1833. 
The Court says, 

“ Wc have no hesitation in expressing 
our o[)iiiion, that officers have no strict 
right to siurcccd to tlie ajipoiutmeiits of 
brigadier, or brigadier general, on the 
ground of mere seniority;" and this opi- 
nion is only (jualified, by an exju'cssion of 
their firm reliance, that the claims of 
officers “aiising out of length of service, 
will never be set aside, except on public 
grounds. ’* 

3’bc cpiestion then is, had the Com- 
maiider-in-ehicf of the Bombay army in 
this case legitimate “ public grounds?” 

It api)ears from Col. Vans Kmineily’s 
own statement, that he had been filling a 
civil office on the statf for eighteen years ; 
and had lieen ahsent from all regiineiital 
duty twcIlty'nilu^ years, his whole ])eriod 
of service having been thirty-six years. 

He bad, tliL'iefore, never coninuindcd a 
liattalioTi, cither in quarters or the field, 
and probably was (as a practical officer) 
utterly ignorant of all the alterations, 
which liave taken jdaee in the tactics of 
the army, since tlie time of his eaily ser- 
vice, as a suhalteni. 

Is this legitimate “ public ground ’’for 
the officer at the bead of an army, whose 
duty it is to watch over its discipline, and 
who is responsible to the Governiiieiit, 
iiiat (us fur as he lias authority) the troops 
are in proper hands, to act upon ? 

The Commander- iti-cliief of the army 
in India deems that it is a quite legiti- 
mate “ public ground and he does not 
doubt, that it was one of those grounds 
alluded to in the order before quoted. 

It has been asserted, that ignorance on 
such subjects is no bur to comiimnd in 
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the Indian army: but the Commuridcr- 
in-cliief is willing to believe this to be an 
uspL'rsioii. 

At all events, be does not admit such 
a doctrine : nor will be believe, that such 
will be advocated by the lion, thd Court 
of Directors, or the army. 

'I’lie third grievance remains to be con- 
sidered: and what is advanced in the 
course ot its discussion by the Colonel, 
forms a principal reason for his Exc. the 
Commuiider>iii-chief thus addressing the 
army. 

It appears, that, in ohedienee to orders. 
Col. Vans Kennedy, alter his removal 
from the staff, joined his regiment: but, 
owing to coiitiimaey, or some other cause, 
(the former would necessarily be inferred 
by those ollicers and soldiers, who were 
aware of the circumstances of his case) he 
never a])pearcd on the jiaiade of his regi- 
ment for a periojl of six months. 

A rumour of this neglect (as circum- 
stances seem to indicate) having traii- 
spii'cd, a return was called for hy his Kxc. 
the la>mmaiider-iii-ehi(*f of the llomhay 
army, through the geiu?ral ofticer eoni- 
inanding the division of the army to which 
(^)l. Vans Kennedy’s regiment belonged, 
calculated to show the fact. 

A return was a<*e()r<lingly made through 
the odieer eommatiding the brigade, wJiieli 
return proved, that tlie truth really was, 
us hail h(‘eii supposed. 

'i'he olfu'cr eommandiiig the brigade 
thert'fore issued an order, the intention of 
which evidently was to direct tliat Col. 
Kennedy should attend the para<les of his 
regiment, 'i'liis order, from his superior > 
ofiieer, the Colonel demurred about obey- 
ing ; and he was in (‘onset] uence placed 
in ariest, and sid)se(piciitly tried by *ti 
court-martial. 

'I’lie example thus f)]a(;ed before the 
Bengal army, of an ofheer eommandiiig a 
regiment taking leave to abstain from all 
out-door duty, and to absent iiimself from 
all jiarades, for six months in siiecessioii, 
although upwards of JlOO men were ]ue- 
sent in ciuarters, deserves marked con- 
demnation : and the Commander-in-ehief 
in India condemns it a(H'ordiiigIy. If the 
Coloners absence was either necessary or 
warraiituble, it should have recreived the 
previous sanetii^n of his siijierior ofticer. 

. There is a doctrine which the Colonel 
has advanced, respecting ohedienee to 
superiors, or rather what constitutes dis- 
obedience, which maybe law; hut, if it 
is, it is so adverse to discipline in an army, 
and so contrary to former jiraetice, that 
the Coinmandcr-iii-chief is surprised at its 
advocacy by any soldier of rank. The 
Colonel says to the eftec't lullowing : 

I had only given an iiitimution ** of an 
intention to disobey,*’ but had not actually 
disobeyed. You did not afford me time 
to disobey ; but you placed me in arrest ; 
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and thus I am unjustly dealt by, because 
I bad not committed the disobedience. 

Let us see how this doctrine would 
operate carried a little farther. 

The Fiiiropean ofticer orders his suba- 
dar, or otlier subordinate ofticer, to parade 
his company six hours subsequently. 

The subadar replies : I shall not do so. 
According to the law now laid down, the 
European ofticer is not to place the suba- 
dar in arrest, beirausc be has not had time 
to complete his disobedience 

This seems to be the law advanced by 
Col. Vans Kennedy! 

The (’oinmander-iii-cliief is quite sure, 
that discipline cannot be maintained, If 
such law is to be acted upon. 

On a consideration of the whole pub- 
lished letter, lie offers his advice to the 
army not to follow the exaiiqiles wliicli 
(’lol. Vans Kennedy has thonglit proper 
thus to lay before them ; but rather to 
profit by them, as affording instances of 
conduct which should be carefully shunned 
by all those; who desire to prosper in their 
profession. 

The Commandcr-in- chief cannot con- 
clude, without expressing his decided opi« 
nioii, that this sort o\' erparle publication, 
which is calculated (and probably intend- 
ed) to derogate from the character of a 
superior ofticer of the army, and in which 
the (^)lon(d directly imputes extreme 
injustice'' to some person or persons, is 
not (‘ah'ulated to do good, or to lead to 
just eoneiiisions ; and, therefore, is little 
becoming any officer, but more especially 
one of high rank in the army, whose ex- 
perieiufe should have taught him better. 

His Kxcell(;Mi (7 will not fail to make 
known to the Hon. Court of Directors, 
tbroiigli the Supreme Government, his 
view of such piocet^dings ; and how much 
Ik* deprecates publications whi(‘h are eal- 
ciihired more to excite dissatisfaction in 
the army, than to do any public service. 

MOVEMKNTS OF CORPS. 

The head-({uartcrs of the 4(}tli N. I. 
to move from Gurrawarrah. on 15tli Dec., 
towards Jnhbidpore, leaving two compa- 
nies at the former post, besides supplying 
an eciual detail for the duties of Seonee. 

The head-quarters of tla^ (iCth N.I., 
to move from Baitool towards Ilussinga- 
bad, on the 1.5th Dec., leaving two com- 
panies for tlic duties of the former post. 

Tlie post guns, and artillery details 
attacbetl, to accompany the head- quarters 
M)f regiments respectively to Jubbulporc 
and llussingabad. 

PH03I0TI0N- OF LIEUT. -COLONELS TO TH* 
RANK OF COLONEL. 

Fort- William j Nov. 14, 18.36. — The 
following paragraphs ( 1 and 2) of a mili- 
tary letter ftom the Hon. the Court of 
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Birectors, to the Governor- Geneml of 
India in Council, daitcd the Gth July 1836, 
arc published tor geiiend iidormatioii : 

“ Para. 1. We Iwve the satisfaction to 
acquaint you that, in compliance with 
our request, the General commanding in 
chief has expressed his concurrence in 
the suggestion made in your letter of the 
29th May 1835, that on every occasion 
requiring it, the brevet conferring the 
rank of colonel on all lieut.-colonels of 
the same Presidency senior to those who 
obtain that rank regimeiitally, sliail be 
made to extend throughout Indi.i, instead 
of being limited as at present to a ])arii- 
cular Presidency. 

“ 2. You will accordingly take imme- 
diate measures for granting the coininis- 
sion of colonel to all lieut.-coluncls of 
whatever Presidency who may be senior, 
as such, to any lieut.-colonel attaining 
the rank of colonel regimen tally, witli 
such dates of rank as shall maintain their 
lelative seniority with each other as lieuL- 
colonels. ” 

The following paragra])hs (1 to 5) of a 
military letter, from the lion, the Court 
of Directors to the (loverinir-generul of 
India in Council, <lated the 27th July 
1836, are published for general informa- 
tion and future guidance in regjjrd to the 
promotion of lieut.-colonels of the Indian 
army to the rank of colonel : 

“ Para. 1. Having had under our con- 
sideration the present system of |)iomotion 
to supply rcgiiueiital vacaneies in the 
rank of colonel, we have resolved that 
promotion shall hereafter be made in the 
following manner, viz. 

“ 2. 'Hjc senior lieut.-colonel of tlie in- 
fantry on tlie llengal establish ment shall, 
immediately on tJ»e occurreiice of a va- 
cancy as coloriel of a regiment in that 
arm of the serv ice in 13ciigal, be j)roinotcd 
to the rank of colonel, and all licut. -co- 
lonels of the armies of tin; three Presi- 
dencies, who are senior to him as such, 
shall be promoted in consequence to be 
brevet-colonels. 

.3. A lieut.-colonel of infantry on the 
Madras or liomhay estahlisliiucnts, or of 
the cavalry, artillery, or eiiginecrs, at any 
one of the tliree Presidencies, for whom 
there may be regimental vacaney as co- 
lonel, shall succeed immediately to tiiat 
rank, j»rovidc*d he is the senior Lent -co- 
lonel of the three establishments, but not 
otheiwisc. 

“ 4. Lieiit.-coloncls of infantry of the 
Madras and llon.bay armies, and licut.> 
colonels of cavalry, artillery, atid engi- 
neers. of the three i’rcsideiieics, not being 
seniors as lieut.-eolonels in India, who 
may succeed by .seniority to the comniaiid 
of regiments, to be denominated lieut.- 
colonels commandant, their promotion to 
tlie rank of colonel being suspended until 


their seniors of the Bengal infantry shall 
have been promoted to the rank of 
colonel. 

“ 5. Such officers will nevertheless suc- 
ceed to all the advuTJtages and emolu- 
ments to which they would liave been 
entitled if proniotod to tlie rank of co- 
lonel.” 

KKrOHTS ON TIIK MERIT ANO QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF Civil. SERVANTS. 

J'ort- WUiiunu Judicial and Rcveyiuc 
Dcfutrtment, Dec. 20, iKki. — 'I’lie ]»e- 
riodical reports on the olliciiil clmnictors, 
qualifications, and conduct <>f all tlu* co- 
venanted ollieers of govermm nt in the 
judicial and revenue dejiarrment, called 
for under the resolutions of tl’.e right hon. 
the Governor-general in Council, dated 
the 2Sth of January having been 

liiscontinned, under the orders of the 
Hon. the Court of Jliiectms, by the reso- 
lutions of the right hon. the Governor- 
geiuMal of India in Council, dated the 
27th of June last, and pul>lish(‘d in the 
(lazetlc of the 2d of July following, it has 
become necessary, under the ordiTs of 
the .Sujircmo CJ()Vt*nimcnt, citeil in the 
margin,* to provide some method (hat 
shall not be ojaai to the objections that 
liave been urged against a systi'in requiring 
superintending officers to ]H'ejiare, at 
stated inrcrvuls, an analysts of the official 
eharactors of all the offie(‘rs under them ; 
hut that shall, nevertheless, he sufficiently 
effective for the objects which tluit system 
was organized to obtain, and of which the 
imp .‘itain-e has been fully admitted. 

'riiose objects are, lirstty, tlie carrying 
into ell'eet the principle, which has liei'u 
specially enjoined, of enforcing respon- 
sibility in all superior fimetionariijs for the 
incapacity or tu'gleet, or wriings eoinmit- 
ted iiy the civil servants under them, un- 
less they are, tis the imk»*s may admit, 
cither redressed, or rej)orte<l to govern- 
ment.” Secondly, the bringing to the 
knowledge of governnietit all instaiires 
of eminent merit and qiialirieafiuns 

* In ohodiemop the I ton. Toiirt’s instnirtions, 
it will be viuhlirly notified that th«>.se lieiHirtK 
shiill hfiuetorlh be disifniiimied : but I .iin, at 
the same time, diriH leii to state that his Lordship 
in (.'uuiK-il is strongly impn ssed wi ll the expe- 
diency of adopting all met hods short of the systc- 
nintic personal Iteporls which ha;e been inter- 
dicted by the Court, for the purpose of bringing 
U» notice the manner in whicti every Public Oilice 
is conducted, in order that oilitTers distinguished 
by merit may be brought forward and promoted, 
and that suitable notice may he tiiken of the con- 
duct of those wlu> are negligent and incapable. 

The right hon. the governor of Fort- William 
in liengal is Ttuucsiod, therefore, in communica- 
tion with the lieutenant-governor of the N. \V. 
Provinces, to prescribe to controlling authori- 
ties in the several departments of govern nient, 
an improved system of reporting the results of 
administration, or to issue such other instructions 
as to Ids lordship may seem liest calculated to 
promote the fdiject contemplated hy the system 
now dist laitiiiucd, namely, that the proinotRin of 
the service may Ixj usefully and efficiently distri- 
buted, and its discipline and spirit upheld. 
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amoiigRt its covenanted officers of all 
ranks; so lhat the government may lie 
cimblcd, generally, to reward merit, to 
stimulate exertion, and to secure to the 
public service for vacant offices the best 
quul i ficii tio ns a vui labl e. 

The following Rules, in amendment of 
those already prescribed for preparing 
reports of the results of administration, 
have accordingly been pro])Osed by the 
Right lion, the Governor of Bengid. in 
communication with the Hon. the Lieu- 
tenant-governor of the,N. W. Provinces, 
and have been approved by the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
('ouncil : they arc now promulgated for 
the information and guidance of all officers 
in the judicial and revenue department 
subject to the orders of the governor. 

In hearing appeals from the zillah 
courts, every jiulge of the (.'oiirt of Siid- 
der Devvanny Adawlut shall note, as each 
case proceeds, any points that may strike 
him as affecting materially the clnmurter 
of the court below, and whenever, at the 
conclusion of an appeal, any judge may 
be of opinion that the proceedings of such 
a court have been either remarkably well, 
or rcmarkiibly ill-conducted, it shall lie 
his duty to make a note thereon for the 
consideration of the court, collectively, 
at their English sitting. The court will 
determine in what manner these notes 
may best be made available in the prepa- 
ration of their annual report, for the ex- 
pression of their collective opinion on the 
quality of the business performed by 
every zillah judge. 

The court of Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut is hereby required to make a special 
report on the subject of any zillah, in 
which they may bo of opinion that the 
state of civil business is such us to make 
it desirable, for the sake of the public in- 
terests, that measures should be imme- 
diately taken to remedy the evil. In cases 
of less importance, it shall be the duty of 
the court to notice in their anmuil Report 
any serious defect whirJj they may be- 
lieve to exist ill the administration of 
civil justice in any district under their 
jurisdiction. 

In addition to the number of ciises de- 
cided by each zillah judge, the number of 
miscellaneous judicial orders passed by 
him,, and the number of days employed 
in sessions’ business, which information 
is now given in the annual report of the 
court of Sudder Dewatmy Adawlut, that 
report shall in future show the number of 
appeals, regular and special, lodged against 
such decisions and miscellaneous orders, 
tlie result of all tJie appeals of a like na- 
ture from each judge decided on during . 
the course of each year, and tlie number 
of days in which each judge sat for the 
transaction of civil business. 

Corresponding information, with re> 
Mat. Journ, N. S. Vol.23.No.89. 


spect to the proceedings of tlie several 
session judges, must he embodied in the 
annual reports submitted to Government 
by the court of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut 
on the administration of criminal justice ; 
and a corresponding method for laying the 
necessary inibi’ination before tliat court, 
collectively, must be adopted. 

It shall be tile duty of the several 
commissioners of circuit to report, in their 
half-yearly police returns, their opinions on 
the general efficiency of the police of 
each district under their superinten- 
dence, and on the manner in which the 
various business in this department has 
been performed by each of the officers 
among whom it is distril)utcd. It will 
also lie the duty of each commissioner to 
notice prominently in these reports the ex- 
tent to whi(‘Ji the services of the assistants 
to the magistrates and joint magistrates 
in his division have been employed, and 
the consequences of such employment, in 
order that the application and abilities of 
the several officers of the junior grades of 
the service may bo brought distinctly un- 
der the view ot the Government. 

It will be llic duty of the Sudder 
Board of Revenue, immediately upon the 
close of every Bengal and Fusly year, to 
submit to Government a statement of all 
outstanding arrears of revenue in every 
Bengal or Fusly District, with a note of the 
proportion per cent, which such arrears 
may hear to the jumma in each case, and 
to remark, where necessary, in what 
degree the result is attributable to the 
conduet of the collector or deputy collec- 
tor of each district. 

Until the completion of all resumption 
and settlement business, the annual divi- 
sion reports required from the Sudder 
Board of Revenue, shewing the business 
that lias been done in those departments 
during the past year, and the plan of ope- 
rations for the a])proaebing cold season, 
will necessarily be continued. In these 
rejiorts, as far as those particular duties 
are eoneerned, the Sudder Board of Re- 
venue are hereby rcrpiired to represent 
every case in which the conduct of the 
officers cmjiloycd has been distinguished 
!)y zeal and discretion, or by the contrary 
faults, and to call upon the commissioners 
and collectors under them to furnish them 
with all statements of the allotment of 
work to their assistants, and with all the 
other materials that may be necessary to 
enable them satisfactorily to perform the 
duty above required of them. 

lit is hereby declared, that it is the duty 
of the Sudder Courts and Board, of the 
commissioners, of tlie collectors an<l 
deputy collectors, and of the magistrates 
and joint magistrates, to report to their 
immediate superior every case in which 
tliey may be of opinion that a covenanted 
officer, subordinate to them, is decidedly 

(G) 
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disqualified to discharge efficiently the 
duties entrusted to him ; and it is hereby 
. notified to all such functionaries, that it 
is considered an essential part of their 
duty to make themselves acquainted with 
the manner in which their subordinate 
officers perform their duties; and that 
they themselves will be held responsible 
for any mischievous consequences that 
may result from any inefficiency, bad 
habits, or serious errors of conduct of 
those under them, that ought to have 
been known to them, tinless they report 
the same for the information of their su- 
periors. 

In framing the Rules which have been 
above prescribed, the Right lion, the 
Governor of Bengal has discharged the 
duty committed to him of improving, as 
far as possible, the established system for 
the control of the civil administration ; 
for ensuring to efficiency its just reward ; 
and protecting the public interests from 
the consequences of incapacity or neg- 
lect. But he (MTinot allow the oppor- 
tunity of promulgating the llules to pass, 
without making known to tlie civil ser- 
vice in these provinces tlie high satisfac- 
tion with which, since his arrival in India, 
he lias observed the zeal, the diligence, 
and the success with which, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they have applied themselves to 
the performanee of tlieir various and ar- 
duous functions. To their eharactt?r and 
public spirit, more than to the operation 
of any forinal system of supervision an I 
control, he looks for a perseverance in 
the same meritorious exertions, and for 
a maintenance of the p;iino carefid re- 
gard, in their imi)ortant and often deli- 
cate trusts, alike to public and to indivi- 
dual rights. 

HU RM A H I’li 1/ r:-MON EV. 

The Gazette of 2 1st Dec, contains a 
General Order respecting the distribution 
of the Burmah prize-money. The Com- 
manders in Chief share each Co.’s Rupees 
14*, 909. 7.3 ; Generals and Flag Officers, 
4,969. 13.1 ; Field Officers and Com- 
manders and Captains of the Navy, 
1,037.2. lOi; Captains, Lieiits. of the 
Navy, &c. 143.5.9J ; Subalterns, Assist. 
Surgeons of vessels, 8cc., 65.15.6^ ; 

N on- Commissioned Officers, Midsli ipmen , 
&c. 14.15.6j ; Privates, Seamen. &c., 
2.9.4^. Total amount Co.’s Rupees 
4,77,102 8.9. 

COURT MARTIAL. 


— [May, 

Charge , — For conduct highly unofficer- 
like, aiid^ incompatible with military dis- 
cipline, in having by dniiikenness in- 
duced an attack of delirium tremens^ there- 
by disabling himself from the perform- 
ance of his duty as subaltern officer of the 
day on the 10th of .Inly 1836, the same 
being a repetition of similar misconduct 
on the 30tli April, the 22d May, the 6th 
and 7tli July 18-36. 

Upon whicli charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding and Sentence . — That the pri- 
soner, Lieut. William Jennings, of the 
68th regt. N.T., is guilty of the charge 
preferred against him ; and they do there- 
fore sentence him, the said Lieut. William 
Jennings, to be dismissed the service. 

Approved, 

(Signed) IT. Fane, General, 

Com. in Chief, East- Indies. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

HY THE GOVEKN'OK GENERAL- 
ITi. !^Ir. II. WiiUi?rs to be a temporary 
member nf Smlder Hoard of Ilevtaiue. 

Mr A. (irote .'mtliorirod to exercise full 
powers of a ms'.jTistrale iu /-ilj.ih lloof^hly. during 
intended tour of otbcmtimj 4 n:i^istrute, Mr. Sa- 
muclls, through inteiior of that district. 

Mr. J. Lou is to ))o ^ommi^«i)(>ncr of revenue and 
circuit of Uh or Moonshedabad division, v, Mr. 
Waiters promotwl. 

Mr. K, M. (Jordon to be cor«inissi<)iu»r of revenue 
nndeirriiit of the l.'ili or Dae a tlivision, andspe> 
rial coinmiss’oni r uijiler ill. of IJJi'd for dis- 
triet of -Vylhet, v. Mr. Lou is. 

Mr. V. i 'a/d.ov/ to jj.'Iiidai e itt. joint m.-igistrate and 
deputy I'olU ( tor of o r 

Mr. I-I. .S. Ivuif to ; s salt {'.{?ent at Turn- 
look, duriuji aUscjicc of Mr. 1. 1*. .Marten. 

‘i!>. Mr. H. U. Nisbet. to lie civil and session 
jiul[{i?of Moorsliedaiiiul, v. Mr. IL M. (iordon. 

The follow injj oriiccrs to Ik* deputy collectors for 
investigation i/( titles to In. Id l.nid fri-e from p.ry- 
inont of revenue: ci::.— Mr. Wm. 'I'ayler, in /.il- 
lalis Burdwaii, Horrglily, Iteerbhoom.'and deputy 
collcrtorate of Baiicoora ; Mr. (L A. tl. Plowden, 
in zillalu 2i-Pergumialis, Nuddea, and Moorshc- 
dabad; Mr. \V. I*, fioad, in zill.-ihs Hajeshahye, 
Dinam>orc, and Hiingpore, and deputy col iecto- 
rates or Do^a and Pulma; Mr. R l.owth, in zil- 
lahs Jessore and HackcrguiiRe; Mr. M. W. Carru- 
tilers, in zillah Dacca, in addition to Ins present 
jurisdiction; Mr. F. J. Morris, in /illah Shahabad, 
V. Mr. B. .T. Colvin, olHciating, likewise, as de- 
puty collector of same class iu zillah Sarun, and to 
lie pemianently vested with «luty in both districts 
on departure of Mr. Uuintin on furlough ; Mr. R. 
N. Farquharson tooificiate in zillah Patna. 

Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw to ofHciate ,as magistrate 
and collector of Burdwan, in the room of Mr. 
Taylcr. 

Mr. John A. F. Hawkins to be session judge 
throughout jurisdictions of Captains Ramsay and 
Lewis, assistants to general superintendent for 
suppression of Thuggee, for purpose of trying per- 
sons committed by those oilicers. 

Mr. B. J. Colvin to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of southern division of Cuttack. 

Mr. F. Skipwlth to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector (if Burdwan. 


LIEUTENANT W. JENNINGS. 

Head-guarterSj Camp, AUahohad, Nov. 
3, 1836. ^At a general court-martial, 
held at Mhow on the 2d Sept. 1836, 
Lieut. Wm. Jennings, of the 68th regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge: 


Mr. D. J. Money to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Midnapore. 

Mr, E. fl. C. Monckton authorized to exercise 

B iiwers of joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
ackerguiige. 

Mr. F. B. Kempt, ditto ditto in Bullooah. 

. Baboo Roopchund Bhose to be deputy collector 
in zillah Maldah, under provisions of Reg. IX. of 

lUWl " 
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no. Mr. C. C. Hyde to be RJilt agent of 24.Hcr- 
gunnahs and Jossoro. — Mr. W. P. Palmer to re- 
main in charge during absence <if Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Richard Walker to l>e collector of govern- 
ment customs at ('alcutta. 

Mr. William Bracken to be deputy collector of 
sea custom.4 .it (Jalcutt.i, v. Walker promoted. 

I.icut. .F. S. Phillips .lupointed to charge of reve- 
nue survey of perguniiali Buldakliul, inaillah Tip- 
per ah. 

Dar. .'i. Mr. W. J. II. Money to ofllciatc as ma- 
gistr.ite and collector of zillah Tipjiorali. 

f). Mr. A. Smelt to olliciate as additional judge of 
zillah Uurdwan. 

Mr. J. Staniforth to olliciate as civil and session 
juilge of Backergunge. 

Mr. A. F. Donnelly to olliciate as magistrate and 
ciillectorof Midiiapore. 

Mr. n. W. Battye to olliciate as Jidiit magistrate 
and deputy collector of Malda. 

Mr. C. 'i’otienham t<i be joint magistmte and 
deputy collector in Bullmiah. 

Mr. A. C. liidwell to he deputy collector for iii- 
vestlg.'itioii of titles to hold land fiee from pay- 
ment of revenue in zillah ."^ylhet, olliciating like- 
wise as deputy collector t)!’ s.ime j iass in zillati 
Tlpperah, and to Oepcrniaiiciitly vested with duty 
in iMith district.s, on Mr. flrueo’s promotion. 

Mr. If. ('. Metcalfe to l)e joint magistrate .and de- 
puty colleeinr of SylJiet. 

Mr. A. C. Ilcylaiul to olliciate as civil and session 
jtitlgc of llajesh.ihy. 

Mr. W. M. Dirom to oHiciale ns magistate and 
collci:tor 4>f Riijeshahy. 

Mr. K. Hampton to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Uajeshaliy. 

Mr. (r. F. Fdinoiistone to olFiciatc as opium 
agent at Benares, during alisence of Mr. Trotter. 

17 . Mr. F. K. Reid to otlii'iate a joint magistrate 
and deputy collecUirof Huggoora. 

Mr. W. '1'. Trotter to oihdate as m.igistrate and 
collector of I’urneali. 

IP. Thos. Ilolroyd, Ksij. to ho sheriff of Cal- 
cutta during disuiiig year. 

22. Mr. J. T. Mellis to olliciate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of lliinlwaii, v. Mr. (1. 
Adams, wliose appointment ha.s not taken place. 

Mr. M. A. G. Shawe to he :iu assistant under 
cnrninissioner of revenue and circuit of 14th or 
MiMmshedakui division. 

Mr. K. JMurcluf-oii, governor of Prince of WakV 
Island, Singapore, and !\1al:icc:i, n-norleil Ins de- 
parture front Prince of Wales’ Islc.inl for Palm i la 
on the (till i\ov.. itreparaiory to applying fi>r leave 
to ytroccvd to Fngland on fiiilongli. l\lr. Itonhum 
took charge of tiie governineiit of those si-ttle- 
iiieiitson lliesame date, iimli-r tiu; orders of the 
Riglit Mon. thetiovevnor oi' ll> iigal. 

Mr. M. A. <;. Sliawe liaving ji.isseii an e.x imina- 
tion on the l.'lth Dee., and liemg reiKirleil tpialiiied 
for the public seivice by ))roli»:iciu y in tlie naiive 
languages, the order issiK'd on tlie ath Oetoliei last 
for that gentlenuin’s return to Fngland iscaiieelled. 

Mr. Young, writer, is re|iorted i|ualiliefl tor 
the public service by proliciency in the native lan- 
guages. 

Mr. F. B. (Jiihhirs lias lieeii permitted to pro- 
ceed to Itnhtuc, and prosecute his study of the 
Oriental languages at that sUitioii. 

.Sir C. M. Ochterlony, Hart., reimrled liis arrival 
as A writer on tin's e.U.{hlisliment on the -Ith Dec. 

Reported their return Messrs. F. \V. Russell 
and (imrge 'PimI, from England ; Mr. G. F. 
Brown, from the Clape of Good Hope. 

FurbwfcftSf &c. — Nov. 22. Mr. Charles Smith, to 
presidency, for two months, preparatory to his 
return to P'ngland.— 2:j. Messrs. 11. Fraser, senior, 
W. S. Alexander, and 11. W. Barlow, to P^uropc, 
in the present season.— 2.'>. Mr. T. P. Marten, to 
Cape, for two years, for health.— 30. Mr. W, St. 
O. guinton, to England, for health.— .30. Mr. C. 
C. Hyde, to sea, for eighteen months, for health. 
— Dec. 6. Mr. C. H. Cameron, to l'a)H\ for a piv 
rtod not exceeding twoye.iT8, for health.— Mr. N. 
B. Edmonstonc, to Cape, for twelve months, for 
hcaltli.— 7. Mr. G. J. Morris^ to Europe, in pre- 
sent season. 
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Nov. 9. Mr. W. Dc If. Routh to officiate as ma- 
gistrate and collector of Delhi. 

Mr. .F. I.. ^1 . Lawrence to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of south division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. C. Gubbins to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Rohtuck. 

Mr. A. Fraser to officiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of northern division of Dehli territory. 

II. Mr. A. .Shank to be a deimty collector for 
purpose of preparing, investigating, and deter- 
minin.'' in first instance, cases under Regs. II. of 
liilO, IX. of 1H25. and III. of 1828, within zillah 
of Goruckpoor. 

Mr. U. N. C. Hamilton to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Delhi, making over charge of his 
prc.s( nt oiliee of officiating magistrate and collec- 
tor t>r Meerut to Mr. T. J. C. Plowden, the joint 
magistrate and deputy collector. 

Hi. Mr. J. Maherly authorized to exercise powers 
of joint inagisttate and deimty collector at Mcciut. 

2.3. Mr. II. W. Deane to officiate as collector of 
Banda. 

2.5. Mr. II. .S. Ravenshaw authorized to exercise 
powers of joint magistrate and deputy collcctxir 
iimler magistr.ite and collector northern division, 
Delhec territory. 

2fi. Mr. G. A. Rush by to receive charge of office 
of secretary to F^icutenant-governor in judicial and 
revenue department from Mr. Maesween, and per- 
form duties until further orders. 

Mr. A. 1*. Currie to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of lluinmecrpoor. 

Furiouf'h/t^ — Nov. 2f{. Mr. C. Maesween, se- 
cretary to the 1. ieut. -governor N.W.F., to presi- 
d«*ncy, fi>r three months, preparatory to applying 

for permission to visit the (’apt? of Good Hope 

Mr. Henry Lushington, tf) Europe, in the present 
season.- 30. Mr. Robert Neave, to England. 


FXCLESIASTICAL. 

Dt’c. 7 . 'I'he Rev. f 'has. Wimberlv to officiate . 'is 
district cliaplain at Barrackpore and chaplain to 
Ciovernor-general,— the ■'ippi>in(ment to be made 
permanent on ilepartiirc of the Rev. l.)r. Parish 
to Europe on fnrloiigli. 

,^The Rev. Autlioiiy Hammond to officiate as 
ehaplain of tlie UliJ ( luircli on liepiirturc of the 
Rev. R. II. Royes to Capo of (;ood Hope. 

1\I I LI T A II V A 1»P(> I NTM ENTS, 
PIlOMO'l'IONS, tS:c. 

fh’t. .3, — I.ieut. j. W. Roheilsoii, of engi- 

neers, to j«>ni lu ad'i] nai lers of sappers and ininers 
at Delhi. 

Oif. :t. — Assist. Snvg K. M. Scott to perform 
me*!!!’.;! duties of t k.iwalparah, as well as fiowa- 
h.iltee. during idiseiue of Mr. Hunter proceeding 
to pies'nlencv on sii k leave. 

(vr. .31. — Ens. A. P Pliayre, 7lh N.I,, doing 
duty witii .\!;s:'.in I.. hit'., at his r)wn request per- 
mitted to resign Ills appointment, and rejoin his 
corps. 

Nor .^. — C ipt. E. R. Watts removed from 4tli 
comp. 4tli bat. to 4th Ir. Jst brigade horse artillery. 

lYee. fi. — Capt. C. Dali.is new prom, ion staff 
employ), posted to4IIi eomp. 4(h bat. artillery, 

.Supenmm. 2d-Lieiit.C. Douglas to proceed to 
Agra, .and do duty with till emnp. 4th hat. artillery. 

Noe. 9 — Capt. R. I>. White, tiOth N.I., to be 
aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. Sir Thomas Anburcy, 
Kt. and C-B. 

Riis. R. Hill, 4th, permitted to resign appoint- 
ment of acting interp. and qii. mast, to .31st N.I., 
to which he was nominated on 28th Sept. last. 

Assist. Surg. W. Bogie, m.d., posted to fiSth 
N.I., .iiid directal to join. 

Nov. It).— Unposted Ensigns R. II. Alexander 
and R. A. .Smith to do duty with 7Uth regt. at Dar- 
nurkpore, and Ens. .Allan Cameron, at his own re- 
quest, with 54ih N.I., at Meerut. 

Assist. Surg. G. C. Rankin posted to filstN.f. 

Nov. 11.— Surg. A. Davidboii, m.o., of Isl L.C'., 
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to airord medical aid to artillery attached to Mey- 
war field force ; date .31st Oct. 

Su|>erintending Surj*. W. A. Venour removed 
from Agra to Benares circle of medical supertn< 
tendence. 

Superintending Surg. S. Ludlow removed from 

g residency to Agra circle, and Superintending 
urg. W. Findonfroin Benares to presidency circle 
of superintendence. 

Surg. D. Henton, 57th N.I., to act as superin» 
tending surgeon at Benares^ during absence of Sii- 
periiitcnding Surg. Venour. 

Surg. R. Brown to resume medical duties of regt. 
to which he belongs. 

Assist. Surg. A. Wooii, m.d., to afford medical 
aid to troops, and detail of sa))pera and miners, 
forming escort of Com. -in-chief. 

Comet W. G. Prendergast ))n.<ited to «th L.C?. at 
Sultanpore, Benares : and Cornet W. F. Tytlcr to 
9th do. at Nusscerabad. 

Fort JViliiamt Nov. 14. — Supernum. 2tl-Licut. 
Geo. Penrioe brought on eftcctivc strength of regt. 
of artillery. 

Now. 21.— Ens. W. C. Erskinc, 73d N.I., to do 
duty with Assam L. Inf., v. Ens. A. P. Phayre re- 
signed. 

Cadet of Cavalry L. II. Hardyman admitted on 
estab., and prom, to cornet. 

Messrs. James Willis and J. H. Lowth admitted 
on estab. as veterinary surgeons. 


Head’Quarterat Nnu. 15. — Lieut, and Brev. Cant. 

J. Wondburn, 44th N. L, to act as brigade major 
to Malwah field force, during absence, on leave, of 
Brigade Maj. ('hcape; date 1st Nov. 

Assist. Surg. R. Christie to be garrison assistant 
surgeon at Allahabad. 

Now. in. — The following orders confirmed 
Capt. John Hay, 35th N. I., tooflitfiate a.s major of 
brigade in Ouoo, as a temporary arrangement.— 
The services of A.ssist. Surg. W. L. McGregor, 

M. D., 4th tr. 2d brig, horse artillery, placed at the 
disposal of political agent of Loodianali ; date 3].st 
Get, 

The following postings and removals of medical 
officers made:— Surg. E. J. Yeatraan, m. d., from 
27th to 11th N. I.— Assist. Surgs. AV. Stevenson, 
senior, to Ist N. 1.; J. S. Sullivan, from 51st to 
4th do.; E. H. Aiiingliam, from (iJd to 24th do.; 
W. O. H. McCheyne to 2(ith do. ; S. M. Grifiith to 
34th do. ; J. S. Sutherland to tinth do. 

Capt. P. Craigic, Ist assist, adj. gen. of army, to 
be deputy post master at heatl quarters. 

Lieut. F. Wallace, invalid pension estab., |>er- 
mitted to reside and draw his allowance at Benares, 
instead of Baitool. 

Now. 19.— The following removals of Lieut. 
Colonels m.ide;— H. Burney (on statf employ) from 
7«th to 19th N. 1. ; J. H. LUtlcrfrom 19th to 7»th 
do. ; J. Anderson (on furl.) from fitli to 39th do. ; 
T. S. Oliver from 2B)th to ilih do. 

Now. 2.3. — The following unposted officers to do 
duty: — Comet M. J. Turnbull with Uth L. C. at 
Kultanpore, Benares — En.<iigns E. Forbes with 9th 

N. 1. at Barrackporc; and S. H. J. Davies with 
51st do., at Dinaimre. 

Surg. M. l*owell removed from 04th to 54th 
N. I., and directed to join at Meerut. 

Now. 23. — Capt. P. P. Turner, 01. st N. I., to be 
2d in command to Ramgurh light, inf. liat. ; and 
Comet E. Harvey, lOth L. C., to have charge of 
detachment of 6th local horse attached to ihat 
corps. 

Now. 26.— Capt John Hay, 35th N. I., to be Per- 
sian interpreter to Commandcr-in-lMiief. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. Freeth, 55th N. L, to 
be adj. to that regt., v. Jellicoe prom. 

Now. 29.— The following removals and postings 
made:— Major Gen. ana Col. .Sir H. Worslcy, 

K. c. D., (on furl.) from 23d to 10th N. I.— Cloloncls 
W. Casement. C. B., (on staff ctnploy) from 7th to 
2Sd N. i.; R. C. Andrce (new prom.) to 7th do.; 
A. Galloway (new prom., on furl.) to .5Uch do. : H. 
Huthwaite (on fun.) from 29th to 1.5th do. ; P. Lo 
Fevre (on leave) from 15th to 2i)th do.— Lieut. 
CoL. F. Youiig (on staft' employ) from 5Hth to 
7th N.L: J. nushard (new prom.) to 531hd(}.; 


IMay, 

W. G. Mackenzie (on leave of absence) from left 
wing European regt. lo the 0th N. 1. ; J. Orchard 
(new prom., on furl.) to left wing of European 
regt.; R. Rich from 23(1 to 22d‘N. L: E. Wyatt 
(on leave) from 22d to 23d do. ; H. Cock f on leave) 
from 30th to29(h do. : C. F. Wild fromO'Jd to 30th 
do. ; R. Chalmers (on furl.) from 22d to fiJd do. 


jtsrra, Nov. 21. — Assist. Surg. D. Gillian, 14th 
N. f., authorized to take cliarge of medical duties 
of civil station of Shahjchan)>ore. 

Fort William^ Non. 20. — A.ssist. Surg. J. Innes, 
SI. D., to be surgeon, from 11th Nov. 1030, v. Surg. 
James Clarke, dec. 

Lieut. George Gordon, 50th N. I., to command 
Resident’s escort at Catmandhoo, v. (?apt. G. M. 
Robinson, 34th N. I., proceeding to Europe. 

Dec. a. — Kuropnnn Re/^t. (left wing). Lieut, and 
Brev*. Capt. William Shortreed to be capt. of a 
company, and Ensign D. Seaton to be lieut. fi-om 

I. 5th Nov. 1030, in sue. to Capt. James Marshall 
retired. 

55fA N. /. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. Freeth to 
be capt. of a company, and Ens. W. G, Horne to 
be lieut. from l.st Dec. 103(), in sue. to Capt. W. P. 
Wclliind retired. 

72d iV. i. Lieut. Peter Abbott to be capt. of a 
company, and Ens. H. J. Michell to lie lieut., 
from 1st Dec. 10:i0, in sue. to Capt. N. Stewart 
retired. 

Capt. G. S. Lawrenson. .3d liat. artillery, to act 
as assist, adj. gen. of regiment, during absence of 
Capt. Cartwright. 

(?apt. John Jervis. 5th N. 1., to officiate as jiay- 
master of native pensioners at Meerut and Haup- 
per during absence of (!apt. Hoggan. 

Lieut. James Drummond, ifitli N. I., to super- 
intend drilling of Paick company at Cuttack. 

The following officers to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet, from dates expressed Licuts. II. A. Bos- 
cawen, 54th N. I., and H. Stone, 49th do., 27tli 
Nov. 1830; C. B. llall, 40th do., and 11. Halheil, 
7th L. C., 3d Dee. lAiO. 

Capt. I*. C. .Anderson, 04th N. L. permitted to 
resign his a])p. of 2d in command of Mhairwarrah 
Local Bat., and is accordingly placed at disposal of 
Commander-i n- Chief. 

52d N. I. Lieut and Brev. Capt. F. Moore to lie 
capt. of a company, from 24th Nov. IJCto, v. Capt. 
T. P. Ellis dec. — Supernum. Lieut. II. Morrlesoii 
brought on cfl’eclive strength of Regt. 

Assist. Surg. T. W.Burt permitted to continue 
in charge of iiictlical duties of civil station of Tip- 
licrah, till 1st Feb. 1837. 

Deo. 19,— OOtA N. I. Cant. Charles Fitzgerald to 
be major, Lieut. W. Riddell to be capt. of a com- 
pany, and Ens.G. P. Whish to be lieutenant, from 
1st Dec. 1830, in sue. to Major Archibald Dickson 
retired. 

Assist. .Surg. John Wood app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Gowalparah, v. Assist. Surg. T. 
C. Hunter, placed at dispo.sal of Com.-in-Chief. 

Supernum. Cornet T. T. Tucker brought on ef- 
fective strength of Ctivalry, v. Comet W. D. S. 
Ilarnay dec. ; 2d Dec. 1830. 

Mr. J. C. Brown admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

22(i N. I. C.'apt. Charles Hamilton to be major, 
l.ieiit. and Brev. Capt. W. Stewart to be rapt, of a 
company, and Ens. J. D. McPherson to be lieut. 
from 2(>th Nov. 1830, in sue. to Major F. C. Robb 
retired. 

Heufl’Qttariore, Dec . !). — The following tempo- 
rary arrangements confirmed:— Veterinary Surgs. 

J . B. Lowrh and .1. Willis to do duty, former with 
1st tr. 2(1 brie, horse artillery at Dum-Dum, and 
latter with 5th L. C. at Cawnpore ; date 23d Nov. 
— Ens. G. M. Prendergast to do duty with 9th N. 1. 
at Barrackpore, instead of with 5(nh at Dacca.— 
Am ist. Surg. J. Barber to have medical charge of 
artillery division assembled for annual practice at 
Cawnp/ire.— Lieut, liitcrp. and Qu. Mast. J. C. 
Scott. 20th N. I., to act as station staff at Loodla- 
fuih, V. Ideut. Bridge, ()2d, who has marched with 
his corps. 

Dec. 10.— Lieut. A. C!owpar, 59th N. L, to act as 
.idjutant to left wing, during its sc|>aratioii from 
head quarters of regt. 
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Dee. 13> — Lieiit. G. C. Arnigtrons. 47th N. I.> to 
be 2d in command to Ramgurli light inf. bat., v. 
Cnpt. Turner, |)ermitted to resign that situation. 

Cornet E. Harvey, 10th L. C., permitted to re- 
sign command of detachment of />th local horse 
serving with Ramgurh liglit infantry, to which he 
was nominated in Orders of 25th Nov. 

I.icut. G. 11. Tremenheere permitted to resign 
adjutancy to corps of sappers and miners. 

Lieut. J. Gilmore, of engineers, directed to join 
head-quarters of sappers and miners at Delhi. 

Dee. 14.— 1st fdeut. F. Gaitskell, 4th comp. .Id 
hat., to act as adjutant to artillery assembled at 
Sultanpnre, Benares, fi^r annual practice. 

The following removals and postings made:— 
Surgs. J.J. Paterson (on furlough) from 41st to 
IHth N. l.t E. J. Yeatnian, M.n., from llthto41st 
do. ; C. Mackinnon (on leave) from .'12<l to42d do ; 
J. Duncan from ilth to 32d do. ; U. Campbell (on 
leave} from l.'ith to Kith do.; .1. Innes, m.d., (new 
prom.) to l.'ith do. : G. G. Campbell (on furl.) from 
Pth to 29th do. : P. Carruthers, from latter to for- 
mer corps. — Assist. .Siirg. J. Davenport, m. d., 
from 21st N. I. to lUth L. C.; H. It. Bond (on 
furl.) to 4(Uh do.; A. Gibbon and 11. J. Tucker, 
M. D., to proceed, former to Agra, and latter to 
Cawnpore, and to do duty under Superintending 
Surgeons at those stations. 

Dec. 15. — Comet 1.. H. Hardyman to do duty 
with 8th L. C. at Sultanporc, Ben.ire.*;. 

Lieut. .1. E. Verncr, fiOth N. L, to act as adj. to 
5th Local Horse, a.s a temp, arrangement. 

Dee. IG.— Ens. J. P. Gn;td, (kith, at his own re- 
quest, removed to 1st N. 1., .as junior of his rank. 

Dee. 22. — Brigadier Oglander to join at I’awii- 
pore, and take command of .sfatinn. reporting him- 
self to Brigadier Gen. IL .Stevenson, C. B. 

The following removals and postings to take 

I ilace in the Begt. of Artillery;— (’ol. W. Hopper 
Toin 7th to 3d hat. : ('o1. H. Vaithfull from .'kt to 
7th l>at. ; Capt. C. Dallas (on atalf* employ) from 
4th comp. 4th bat. to 1st tr. :kl brigade iiorsc artil- 
lery: Capt. K. Horsford (new prom.) to 4th comp. 
4th bat. 

The fiillowiiig orders confirmed Lieut. Interp, 
and Qu. Mast. J. 11. Younger, .'kith N. L, to act as 
station staf!', during alisence, on duty, of t%apt, 
Thnmpsui), deputy-assist, adj. gen. ; <late fltn Dec. 
—Lieut. Intcrp. and Qu. Mast. W. P. Milner .'list 
N. I., to act as detachment statf to troops assem- 
bled for service in .Singhbluxim ; date 29tli Nov. 

Ens. G. Baillic, 5th, at his ownreciucst, removed 
to 72d N. L, as junior of his rank. 

Fort William. Dec. 2fi. — Artilharp. 1st Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. J. Alexander to lie capt., and 2d Lieut. 
II. Walker to be 1st lieut., from 2lst Det'. KCiG. in 
sue. to (^apt. W. Bell, dec. — Supenium. 2d Lieut. 
C. Douglas brought on eftbetive strength of regt. 

Lieut. G. M. Shcrer, .57th N. L, to have rank of 
capt. by brevet, from 20th Dec. 183G. 

The services of Ens. S. A. Abbott, 51st N. I., 

f lacetl at dispcml of Lieut. Governor of N. W. 

'rovinccs, for employment in revenue survey de- 
partment. 

Jan. 2. — Assist. Surg. W. A. Green, attached to 
civil station of Ghazeepore. to perform medical 
duties of civil strttion of Howrah, v. Assist. Surg. 
J. Jackson, whose services are placed at disposal 
of Lieut. Governor of North-Western Provinces. 

Cadet of Infantry E. Hall admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

The services of the following officers placed at 
dlsimsal of Governor of Bengal, for employment in 
revenue surv^, vis, Lieut. B. W. GoUtie, corps of 
engineers; Lieut. H. L. Thuillier, artillery. 

Permitted to Retire from the Service. — Nov. 28. 
Capt. James Marshall, left wing European Regt., 
on pension of a major, from 16th Nov. 18:1G. — 
Capt. W. P. Welland, 55th N. 1., on pension of his 
rank, firom Ist Dec. 1838.— Superintending Surg. 
W. A. Venour. medical establishment.— Dec. 6. 
Capt. Niel Stewart, 72d N. 1., on pension of a ma- 
jor, from 1st Dec. 1836.-19. Major Architold Dick- 
son, fiOth N. L, on pension of his rank, from 1st 
Dec. 1H36.— Major F. C. Robb, 22d N. L, fin pen- 
sion of hia raDK, from 26th Nnv. ia36.-26. Major 
D. Bruce, 26th N. L, on pension of a lieut. col.y 
from 1st Jan. 18^. 
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Permitted to Resign the Service.— Doc. 26. Capt. 
W. Foley, lUth N. L, deputy assist, com. gen., at 
his own request, from 1st Jan. 1837* 

Lieut, and Adj. J. Coke. 10th regt. N. I., having 
been declared liy the examiners of the Collie of 
Fort William to be qualified for the office of Inter- 
preter to a native corps, Is exempted from further 
examination in the native languages. 

The uiidermctitioneil officers having been pro- 
nounced qualified In the Persian and Hmdoostanee 
languages by district committees, arc exempted 
from further exahiination, except by the exami- 
ners of the College of Fort William, which it is 
expected they will undergo whenever they visit the 
Presidency, viz. Nov. 25. 2d Lieut. 11. Warbiirton, 
artillery; Lieut. J. Shaw, and Ens. T. F. Patten- 
son, 2tl N. 1. ; Lieut, and Adj. E. Hay, .35th do.; 
Lieut. J. Hunter, 53d do.; Ens. M. E. Sherwill, 
G4th do.— Dec. 8. Lieut. H. Marsh. .3d L. C. ; Ens. 

11. P. Budd, l/th N. L; Ens. J. (Chambers, 21st 
do. ; Ens. J. Duniran, 28th do. ; Ens. J. Morrieson, 
3(>th do. : Ens. J. D. Fergusson, 36th do. ; Ens. W. 
Morrieson, .54th do. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. Oct. 17. Major 
R. C. Macdonald, 49th N. I.— Capt. W. H. Wake, 

4.5th do.— 24. Lieut. W. C. Carter, 34th N. I 

IJeut. Edward Watt, fith L. C.— 31. Capt. Wm. 
Conway, .53d N. 1. (arrived at Madras).— Nov. 7. 
Lieut. I'ol. and Brev. Col. J. H. Littler, Kith N. I. 
— 14. Capt. J. T. Somerville, 51st do.— Comet W. 
H. Hepbume, 5th L. C. (restored to his regiment 
by order of the Court of Directors).- Assist. Surg. 
John Colvin, m. u. — M ajor Tliomas Wardlaw, 45th 
N. 1.— 21. Major K. C. Robb, 22d N. L— Lieut. F. 

W. Hardwick, lOrh N. I Lieut C. Darby, 52d 

N. I. — Capt. G. Gillman, 31st N. I. — Capt. H. C. 
Wil on, 2.5th N. I. — Assist. Surg. J. S. Sullivan^ 
28. Capt. ff R. Crawfurd, regt. of artillery.— Capt. 
James Cock, 12th N. L— Major Richara Home, 
7.Vi do. — Surg. E. J. V'eatman, m. n. — Major John 
Davies, 71st N. 1. — Dec. 5. Lieut, ('ol. A. Roberts, 
left wing European Regt.— ('apt. W. Vernon, 33d 
N. I —Lieut. F. Raleign, 1st N. I. — Lieut. W. R. 
Diininorc, 31st N. L— Assist. Surg. .lames Daven- 
port, Ai. j>.— 28. Major 1. Campbell, 12th N. 1.— 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. Tritton, 41st N. 1. — 
Jan. 2. KW7- Lieut. t*ol, and Brev. Col. H. T. Ro- 
berts, C. B., .5t.h L. C. — Cai>t. W. Uuttanshaw, 7th 
N I.-Capt. P. Brown, 21)th N. L— Capt. W. G. 
Lennox, 43d N. L— Capt. A. Webster, ditto.— 1st 
Lieut. B. W. Goldie, (K>rps of engineers. — Lieut. 
HvLyell, 43d N. L— Surg. G. .Angus. — Lieut. Col. 
J. (Jrchard, European Regt. 

FURLOUaifS. 

To Europe. — Nov. 21. Lieut. N. D. Barton, Gth 
L. C., on private affairs '.vid Bombay). — Lieut. 
Wm. I.iudsay, 10th N. I., on ditto. — Capt. T. B. P. 
Festing, itiv.alid estab., on ditto. — 28. Capt. G. A. 
Smith, 9th N. L, on private affairs. — Capt. W. H. 
Halford, 41st N. I., on ditto. — Lieut. G. W. 
Bishop; 71st N. I., on ditto.— Surg. D. Harding, 
on ditltx— Dee. 3. Assist. Surg. James Morice, on 
ditto.— .5. Lieut. F Collycr, .5th L. C., on ditto.— 

12. Lieut. Joshua Wilcox, 4th N. L, for health. — 
19. Lieut. J. S. Boswell, 19th N. L, for health. — 
Lieut. John Hunt, 22d N. L, for health.— Lieut. 
Henry Cheere, 74th N. I., for health.— Ens. Henry 
We.avcr, .54th N. L, for health.- Ens. W. K. Ful- 
lerton, 89th N. I., for health.— Assist. Surg. VV. M. 
Buchanan, m. d., for health.— Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. J. P. Wade, l.'ith N. L, on private affairs. — 
Lieut. T. W. Morgan, 14th N. I., on ditto.— Lieut. 
John Locke, 22(t N. I., on ditto.- Lieut. C. II. 
Burt, (4th N. I., on ditto.— Lieut. Charles Hut- 
ton, 20th N. I., on ditto (vid N. S. Wales).— Col. 
J. N. Smith, .5!)th N. 1. (brigadier general, late In 
command of Saugor division), for health, — Col. P. 
Le Fevre, 29th N. I., on private affklrs.— 28. Capt. 
W. Mackintosh, 6th N. L, for health.— Cornet W. 
H.J'wcedale, 8th L.C., for health.-Ens. F. H. 
Hawtrey, 37th N. 1.^ for health. — Assist. Surj. J. 
Duncan, m. s., for health.— Mai. J. Davies, 71at 
N. 1., on private afikirs.— Capt. J. R. Blrrell, 11th 
N. I., on ditto.— Lieut. A. H. Shepherd, 14th N.l*, 
on ditto.— Lieut. tJ. French, 14th N. I., on ditto.— 
Lieut. F. C. Milner, .3Gih N. I., on ditto. — Lieut. 
J. Sutherland, 58th N. L, on ditto.— Assist. Surg. 
D. Browne, for health (instead of to the Cape). 

To vtsic Presidency (preparatory to making ap- 
plication to retire from the service).— Dec. 15. 
Capt. C. Fitzgerald, 60th N. I. 
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To Cam of Good Hope — Dec 19. Lieut. Col. G. 
T. D’Aftuilar, ihv. estab.. for two years, for health. 
—26. Capt. H. R. Murray, 73d N.I., for two years, 
for healtli.— Jail. 2. Surg. C- M.*iiiiiunon, for two 
years, for health. 

To Van Diemm*s JMnd, — Nov. 21. Capt. Jfihn 
Cartwright, asfiist. adj. gen., of artillery, for two 
years, for health. 

CanecUed. — Hov. 26. The leave to Europe 
granted to Assist. Surg. Wm. Stevenson, sen. 

Hie Maj^ttp's Fon'Px. 

To Knrope, — Lieut. >V. V. Jillard, Ifith Lanrers. 
— T/ieut. M. G. Dennis, 4th Eoot, ou private af- 
fairs. — Ideut. Guest, Kith LaiKers. — Lieut. .*'ec- 
combe, 2(>lh Foot, for health. — Maj. Honiney, IJlh 
Foot, for one year (with intention to retire on 
h. p.) 


SHIPriXG. 

ArriPuls at Calcutta. 

Nov. 23. Strath Kstfi, Johnstmi, from New South 
Wales.— 27. J'Aahc (24 guns). Perry, from Rrest 
and St. Dennis, (with General Allan! 011 biuml). — 
Jan. 2, llW- Splph, Viall, from .Singapore and 
Penang; and John IViltinm Dare, Evjitt, from 
Madra.s and Coringa. — J. Hcj calcs. Hand, from 
Boston ; and K-IOrard, f dieiiey, from Singaj>ore.— 

6. brilliant, Gilkesoii, from Liverpool and Riode 
Janeiro. 

Dcjinrtarc from Calcutta. 

Jan. 3. Lady Itajfhs. Pollock, for I.ondon. 

SaJtHlfrom Saapor. 

No\'. 29. John lini'shaa:, Ulyth, for ALturitius; 
and ypw VarA’ Packet , Grego'ry, for Coioinlx). — 
.Ian. 3. Hcrcaltwi, Iluxlivble, f.ir Liverpool.— 

7. Anut Pybns, for China.— 9. Loml'tn, Wimble, 
for Londuh —10. Duke of Clarence, .Saiulford, for 
London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTHS. 

Oct. 7. -At Noorshedabad, the lady of A. Kean, 
Esq., Ai.n., of a son. 

10. At Secrole, Renarcs, Mrs. 'rhom.'i.> Cox, Iftth 
N.I., of a daiightc r. 

— At Haltfud, ibe lady of ( apt. K. .Seaton, (iCtli 
regt. N.L, of a. son. 

19. At (.'ulf ntin, the lady of A. (Javden, Esep, 
»M>., of a son. 

— At Seramptire, Mrs. C- Kicriniii, of a son. 

20. At ('alculta, (he lady of K. Woolrid /e, E.S(|., 
of a son. 

— At Fiittyghiir, Airs, .hisluin Rowe, of .1 son. 

21. At ('alciitla, the lady of R. II. Siu-II, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

26. At llecrbhoom, the kuly of Henry (Chap- 
man, E.sq., assist, surg. of the (iovcrnor-ti’enemrfc 
body guani, of a son. 

iVne. 7* At Benares, the I.idy of l.ieiit. Lamb, 
51st regt.. of a son. 

— At lierliampore. the lady of J. AI. De V(y- 
rinne. Esq., of a daughter. 

9. At Shahjehanpore, Mis. George Guumisse, of 
a son. 

It). At Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. Jame.s 
Hewett, .52d N.I., of a son. 

— At Mnttendary, Jessore, Mrs. .Tohu Oman, of 
a daughter. 

12. At Korunta Dhcc, the lady of Capt. A. C. 
.Spotteswuodc, of a ilaiigliter. 

— Mrs. George llrown, of a son. 

-t- At ComiJlah, the lady of F. Cuuijoii, Esq., 
of a son. 

14. Mrs. John Wallace, of a son. 

— Mrs. L. Young, of a son. 

15. At Baraset, the lady of George Battyc, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

16. Mn. Thomas Berketc, of a daughter. 

17. At Agra, the lady of Brian Hodgson, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Nusseeralxid, the lady of Capt. Latmiche, 
of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. Thomas Bebtaiti, of a daughter. 

19. At Barrackpore, the laily of Capt. J. Nash, 
43itN.I., ofasoti. 

Mrs. J. W. Roberts, of a son. 
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19. At Elambazar, the lady of John Erskine, 
Esq., of a son. 

20. At Patna, the lady of R. N. Farquharson, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Nursingporo, the lady of Lieut. G. P. 
Thomas, of a son, still- iHira. 

21. At Allah.ahad, the wife of Air. J. W. i'assa> 
bon, of a daughter, 

— At Calcutta, the lady of C. A. Cantor, Esq., 
of a SOI’. 

22. At Fort William, the lady of Frederick (Jor- 
byii. Esq., garrison siirge'on, ol a son. 

— Airs. J. (luilleron, of ji daughter. 

2.1. At I'alcutta, Airs. F. J. l/Estrange, of a son 
and daughter. 

24. Mis. M. Roberts, of a daughter. 

— Airs. W. Skinner, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. M. S. Mam, of a sriii. 

— Mrs. F. X. Hemiques, of a son. 

2*;. At Ihioree, the lady of J. M. Rrandcr, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

2<l. At Calcutta, the wife of Air. Thus. Black, 
Asiatic Lithographic Press, of a son. 

— Airs. W. W'. West of a daughter. 

Dec. 1. At Alnugliyr, the la«ly of II. Clarke, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Airs. Wick ins, reliet of the late 
Air. C. M. Wickins, »»f a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of W.I*. Palmer, Esi]., 
C S., of a son. 

t>. At Calcutta, the liidy of A. D. Kemp, Esc|., 
.nttomey-at law, of a son. 

7. At'Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R, J. 11, Birch, 
deputy judge advoi ite-general, of a son. 

— Alls. J- Weaver, of a son. 

8. Airs. 1). W. Mill, of a son. 

— Airs. S'^amuel .Sniiili, of a son. 

9. At Lucknow, the lady of .Major Lowe, 2il 
N.L, of a daughter. 

10. .\t Calcutta, the lady of James Irving, Esq., 
of ('allton, of a son. 

23. At I’liowringhee, the lady of G. W. Amler- 
soii, Es(]., of a son. 

28. At Dum-Diim, the laiiy of Capt. Torekler, 
of a son. 

;>9. At Calcutta, the lady of GiH.)rge Pratt, Esq., 
of a son. 

— Airs. II. Court, of a son. 

:il At Esjdanadc Row, tlic lady of Win. Thomp- 
son, E q.* of u daughter. 

Jan. 1, 1837* AIr»> Al. Gasper, of a daughter. 


RrAUItlACKS. 

Ort.W. At Din.aiJore, .Mr. F. W. Filzroy to .Mr.s. 
A. Ilavell. 

•We. 11. At Cah'iilia, Air. Kilward Jones lo Mis. 
Alary McLauchlan. 

12. .\r < nit I'tla, All. .l.iMu.s Aiidcrs'Ui Potter to 
Aliss Ann .Stephen. 

i-1. At Oiiiapoie, Mr. V. illiain Wn ltell to Miss 
Eli/a Ilavell, of Decg.sh. 

17- At AIt.eri.it, 'Trevor Ctiichi ly Piowden, Estp, 
C.S., lt> l-'rances Wilheluiina, daiighti.T of the 
late A. Sehiillaiit/.ky «le Moi.idel, l 

21. At Calculi.!, .Mr. John .\tchil.Mld Rontein to 
Aliss Mary (irt-gt^ry. 

22. At ('iihrulta,’ .lolin Monreith, Estj., of the 
Ballyt'unge 'J’annery, to Mi-s SMVj.h Stacy, of the 
French .and Englisli miliiiu ry warohou.se, (irjvern- 
ment l*lace. 

28. At ('aleiUta, ('ant. U. D. M. Alardonald, htli 
rcgl. L.l.'., lo Maiy. eldest daughter of James 
llciiry Crawfo.d, Esi)., tif ilu; lloinbay civil service. 

— .At .Siiltanpore, Benares, Lieut. ‘'Tlios. Moore, 
8th regt. L.C., to Isabella Maria, tliinl daughter 
of thelate J. J. Hogg, Esq., of the Bengal medi- 
cal .service. 

— .At ('alrntta, V^riscilla .Susanna, daugliter of 
Edwartl Wakelield, E.s(j., to Menry, son of .Abel 
Chapman, l':.sq., of Woodford, in the county of 
Es.scx. 

Dec. 1. At Calcutta, Lieut. J. P. Melk, H.M.’s 
49th regt., to Mary Anne, second daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Francis, Company’s military ser- 
vice. 

7. At Calcutta, D. W. AlcKinnon, Esq, of the 
Madras army, to .Arabella PolliN'k Maxwell, eldest 
daughter of Francis Hamilton, Esq. 

I.*). Al Calcutta, the Rev. Anthony Garstiti to 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of the late Joseph 
Judge, Esq. 

Jan. 2. At Calcutta, Mr, 'I'hnmwt Rnss to MlirY» 
clctcsi daughter of Mr. William Wallis. 
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DEATHS. 

Oct. 13. At. Sccrolc, Benares, Mrs. S. Freed. 

Ki. At Moulmcin, Mr. D. VantlcK'kuni, aged 3H. 

SKI. At Fort Will lam, from thecff'eetsof a amp 
de holcil, Ens. C. T. W. Boswell, 20th regt. N.f. 

— At Cuhrutta, Mr. John Davis, of the ship 
Repulstif aged .'to. 

Nob. 4. At Deesa, Anna Maria, wife of Lieut. 
Bowen, H.M.'s 40th regt., and daughter of the 
late Capt. Charles Turner, R.N. 

r>. At Calcutta. Mrs. Caroline Rees, wife of Mr. 
V. Rees, aged 2'J. 

0. At Deyrah Dhoon, Sopliia Isaliclla, wife of 
Major J. Jenkins, 11. M. 1 1th L. Drags. 

— At C^alcutta, Josephine, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Vander Beek, ageil 3o. 

7. Mr. Fidel 1 layer, cutler, agcnl 4.5. 

0. At Meerut, Mrs. M. A. .Sytinott, aged 21. 

11. AtMussoorie, James Clarke, Ksii-, late gar- 
rison stir gtxm of (!huiiar, in his ‘Uith year. 

14. Drowned ill crossing a nil Hal), on his w.iyto 
his factory, Farselly, Kishimgliur, Ueorge Dent, 
Estp, aged 2t;. 

I. 5. At .Surajgunah Factory, near Monghyr, Ed- 
mund Mannington, Esip, indigo planter, of Bhau- 
gnlpore. 

17. At Jeyporc, aged about 4ri, llookum Cliund, 
elder brother of .fotlia Ham. 

Hi. At Calcutta, Mr. F. Voung, ago«l tlT*. 

— Mr. Isaac Davis, hair dresser, a.'od .5‘>. 

10. Mrs. J. Thomas, aged 42 years. 

20. At Ihiy.ar, Mrs. John Varley. 

21. At t.'alciitta, Mr. It. Mi.tllah, .'iged HI. 

— At Fort William, the lady of l.ieiit. Evans, 
ll.M.’s 2(11111 egf. 

24. At Meerut, (.'apt, T. 1*. Ellis, of t:'.cr#2tlregt. 
N.I., aged ;;;i. 

2ri. Ai CaUuUa, Mr. Uidiard Ceorge, ageii 12. 

— AcCaliutta, Mr. Win. FairoNv, of (lie .sliip 
John liffL'/ihmr, .aged l!)ye:irs. 

27. .At ('.■dcuila, H. .1. Harw -ll, Es(i., son of Ar- 
Ihuv CIiainpioM Harweil, Es»i., C..*^., ligiJil 2u. 

— Mrs. He!!\;ina Moor/, el. ;«;^ed 7.‘i. 

J)cv. ]. At Call urla, Mrs. Maria M(’ni!t -!, .aged .‘ID. 

'}. AtCahir.t i, Mr. 'I’ho . N all, i«.e, ageil 20. 

7. .‘\t Calcutta, .Mrs..l. Hitl!<.’V, juiiioi. 

11. At .'^I'laMipi)!-.*, >.h I.iiis i lilisli.in. 

11. .\t C.'i!culta,V.'ird ill .M.\ aitl.iM, E>,(i., .aged .Ti. 

— At 1 '.ilcntti!, .Mr. .lo^rph l.cwis. 

12. At Cali’ullii, Mrs. |{. ll.ivding. 

l;i. \t C-ilciilla, Mr. Domingo A IlnTt. 

— Mr. John .M:itllu iv, age. 1 7 . 1 . 

HI. .Mr r...iriho:i;.iie\y \ iill'.r, ,igs\l 4!{. 

:»1. .At Ci'.ientl.'i, Mr. Jiiliii Hei.i, ageil 31. 

J. /n. 2. Mr. Tims. M.icl-.ir.todi, ago! .v:. 

3. At Cali'iia.i, Mr. K. C. 1 iirnladl, joint pro- 
prietor of (lie i inrrualniM.i ''I I'wiol, .ageil 2'.*. 

r». At Asseergluir, «.n his way lo England,.!. C. 
Deciles, E.s(|., (;.S., eldest son of t!u- Hev. J. 
l)eeiles, rector of Willing de, Essex. 


COUUTS-MAKTIAr. 

r'Ai'T, n. n. riTZ cianoN. 

At Jin European Gcth-TuI Court-mar- 
tial, held at Fort St. Geoivc on the :i?kh 
Oet. 18.30, Capt. H. B. Fitz Gibbon, of 
tlu! 5th regt. L. C., was arraigned by 
order of the Coniniander-iii-cliief, on tlie 
eoniplaint of Major .John WalJaec, of the 
4-6tli regt. N. I. 

Charge . — “ 1 charge Capt. Uicliard Bc- 
resford Fitz Gibbon, of the 5th regt. L. C., 
and paymaster in the Soutliern Divi.sioii, 
with Heuiiduloiis and infamous lieliaviour, 
unbecoming the character of an oHieer and 
a gentleman, in the following instances : 

First. — “ In having, at Madras, on the 
25th J une 1836, in a pamphlet, purport- 
ing to be a statement of tacts, and circu- 
lated by him, falsely asserted that the 
court-martial, of which 1 was the presi- 
dent, which osscmbled on the 7th April 


ill the same year, for the trial of Gunner 
Leach of the 2d batt. of artillery, would 
not permit him, Capt. Fitz Gibbon, to 
olTer explanation though solicited through 
the deputy judge advocate, when he, 
Capt. Fitz Gibbon, was ordered into close 
arrest, Viy that court, on the 15th of the 
same month; such assertion being con- 
trary to tilCt. 

Second. — “ In having, at the same 
time and place, in the same pamphlet, 
falsely asserted, that he was compelled to 
come into court a prisoner though prosecu- 
tor: such assertion being contrary to fact. 

Third. — “ In having, at the same time 
and place, and in the same pamphlet, 
falsely asserted, that tlic said court-mar- 
tial .sent (’orporal Thiptliorpo, of Hi.s 
Majesty's 51-th regt. of Foot, out of court 
a prisoner, and orciered him to be kept in 
solitary confmcnunit all night : such asser- 
tion being eontrary to fact. 

Fourth. — “ Tn having, at Trichinopoly, 
on tlie 7tJi of .April, in tin? same year, 
falsely stated, on oatli, before the said 
eoiirt-martiiil of which I was president, 
that lie, Capt. Fitz Gihhon, had never 
M’alkcd to the sii tillery practice ground 
after sun- set : siii h statiMuent being con- 
trary to ta(.*t. 

Fifth. — “ In Iiaving, at the .same place, 
on the Jlth of tlie said month, in a note 
addre.s.'^ed to Capt. Lae! '.Ian McLean, of 
the (ith regt. N. L, oilieiating deputy 
judge ail\'oeat(‘, falsely i tateil iis follows ; 

‘ 1 know nothing of t^)»‘))oral Thi[)thorp(?, 
and can only snpjiose, when he said 1 
gave him thirty nij-ee.^ , he mistook me for 
.--otV’.i.* one (*l.se — wheieas, he, ('aj»t. Fitz 
(iilibon, snhseijiii'ntly aeknowledged to 
the .*iame ollieer, and admitted in the said 
jiamphlet, that jn-evionsly to Ids having 
written the note in ([la-stion, he not only 
knew the said Corporal Thiptliorpe, but 
bad given him no less a sum than Its. 200. 

Si.xth. — In having, at the same place, 
on the 15th of the said month, M'hcn pro- 
secutor before the court-martial of which 
1 was president, done his utmost to mis- 
lead the eourt into the belief of testimony 
upon oath, which he, Capt. Fitz Gibbon, 
knew to be fal.-ie, by entering a protest 
against imjxigning the denial upon oath 
by Corporal Thiptliorpe, of the receipt of 
any sum of money from him, Capt. Fitz 
Gibbon, whereas be, Capt. litz Gibbon, 
then well knew, and has subsequently 
admitted, that money had been paid by 
him to Corporal T hiptliorpe, and that the 
denial thereof, by that individual, on his 
oath, involved the crime of perjury. 

Seventh. — “ In having, at the same 
place, on the .SOth of August in the same 
year, before the'court of enquiry, of which 
Lieut. Col. B. McMaster, of the 23d regt. 
of L. Inf., was president, falsely stated aa 
follows : * I can positively assert that, 
at the dinner Co General Lindesny on the 
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S8th of October, I also wore a cavalry 
uniform such statement being contrary 
to fact, and contrived for tlie purpose of 
misleading the authority to whom the 
proceedings in question were to be sub- 
mitted. 

Eighth.— “ In having, at the same 
place, on the 5tli Oct. 1835, indecently 
exposed his person to private Cornelius 
Shea, of H* M. 54'th regt. of Foot. 

« Madras. 21st Sept. 1836.” 

Capt R. B. Fitz Gibbon, of the .5th 
regt, L.C., and paymaster in the southern 
division, charged, in addition to the charge 
originally preferred against him. on the 
representation of Lieut. Col. Mildmay 
Fane, of H. M. 54'th regiment. 

Additional Charge . — “ Witli scandalous 
in&moiis behaviour, such as is unbecom- 
ing *the character of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in the following instances : 

First. — In having, at Tricliinopoly, 
on the night of the 6th Oct. 18.‘i3, inde- 
cently exposed his person to private An- 
drew Ilammon of 11. M. 51th regiment. 

Second. — “ In having, at the same 
place, shortly afterwards, on the same 
night, in like manner exposed his person 
to corporal John Goode, of the same re- 
giment. 

** Madras, 24th Sept. 1836.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on the first instance of charge, 
—that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the second instance of charge,— 
that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the third instance of charge,-- that 
the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the fourth instance of charge, — that 
the prisoner is guilty. 

On the fifth instance of charge, — that 
the prisoner is guilty. 

On the sixth instance of charge, — that 
the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the seventh instance of cliarge,— 
that the prisoner is guilty. 

On the eighth instance of charge, — that 
the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the first instance of the additional 
charge, — that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On tlie second instance of the addi- 
tional charge,— that the prisoner is not 
guilty. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Capt. 11. B. 
Fitz Gibbon, of the 5th regt. I^. C., and 
paymaster of the southern division, to be 
discharged from the service. 

(Signed) W. Sewell, 

Colonel and President. 

(Confirmed.) 

' (Signed) P. Maitland, 

Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in-chief. 
Jlfadras, 18th Nov. 1836. 

,^Ir. R. B. Fitz Gibbon is to be struck 
strength of the army from this date. 


ENS. P. P. TlfORNE. 

At an European general court-martial, 
held at Kamptee, on the 29tb Oct. i8i)6. 
Ensign P. F. Thorne, of tlie Madras 
European regt., was placed in arrest by 
order of Lieut. Col. C. A. Eldertou, com- 
manding the regiment : — 

Charge . — “ For highly irregular, un- 
officcr-like and contumacious conduct, to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, in the following instances : 

First. — “ In having, at Kamptee, on 
the .5tli Oct. 1836, in making entry of a 
division order of the same date, in the 
onlcrly book of the conijiany to which he 
belongs, written in large diameters, triply 
underlined and waved, such parts of the 
order as conveyed a reprimand to himself : 
with intiMit thereby to 'Cast contempt and 
ridicule upon the officer cominandirig the 
Nagpore subsidiary force. 

Second. — “In having, at the same 
place, on the 6th of the same month, 
neglected to obey the regimental orders, 
of the 4tli of the same month, wherein he 
had been duly warned and directed to read 
tlie daily division and regimental orders, 
every evening, to his company, at sun-set 
roll-call. 

Third. — “ In having, at the same place, 
on the 6th of the same month, committed 
a similar neglect of orders.” 

Finding on the first instance of the 
charge, — that the prisoner is ‘ guilty,’ with 
exception of the words * with intent there- 
by to cast contempt and ridicule upon the 
officer commanding the Nagpore subsi- 
diary force.* 

On the second instance of the charge, 
— ‘ guilty.’ 

On the third instance of the charge, — 

* guilty.’ 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Ens. P. F. 
Thorne, of the Madras European Regi- 
ment, to be suspended from rank and pay 
for the period of tliree calendar months, 
commencing from such time his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief may be pleased to 
direct. 

Approved. — The suspension awarded 
will commence from the date of the re- 
ceipt of this order. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 8tc. 

Nov. 1. Capt. J. J. Underwood, superintending 
engineer Presidency division, to be one of trustees 
for St. George’s Church, v. Lieut. Col. Monteith 
relieved. 

11. W. n. Taylor, Esq., to act as Judge and cri- 
minal judge of Chinglcput, during absence of Mr. 
Horsley. 

12. J. F. Bury, Esq., to be as6itt8nt.to principal 

collector and magistrate of Nwthem division of 
ATCOl. ■ ' 

H. D. Cook, Esq., to be araijtllQt to principal 
collector and magistrate of ' ' 

15. C. R. Baynes, Esq., to W •vb-C 0 lled»ir 
and joint magistrate of Cuddapah, during empkiy- 
ment of Mr. Babington on other duty. 
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R. D. Parker, Esq., to act ns nub-collector and 
joint mflfpstratc of N'ellore, during enix)loyincnt 
of Mr. Forsyth on other duty. 

2.^ W. U. Arbuthnnt. Esq., to act as judge and 
crlininol judge of Chicarole. 

Dec. C. J. V. Fullerton, Esq., to bo shcrifl* of 
Madras for ensuing year. 

Mr. J. F. McKciinic, master-attendant at <’ud- 
dalnrc, to officiate as assist.*)nt master-attendant 
and boat paymaster at Presidency. 

10. A. Macleane, Esq., to be Malayaliim trans- 
lator to Government. 

J. A. Casamaljor, Esq., is permitted to resign 
the service of the lion, (.'ornpany, on his succeed- 
ing to an annuity of ,Ci,<'iM)per annum. 

Attaint'd Rftuk. — Dec. 1. (\ R. Haynes, ns junior 
merchant, from 10th Nov. t’has. Whiltrig- 

hamand S.D.Hirch, as factors, from 0th Nov.liClti. 

Furtouf'hft, 4''*. — Nov. 2*J. Mr. A. M. Owem, to 
sea, for eighteen montiis, for health.— Dec. 1. 
Messrs. A. (Crawley, E. H. Thomas, W. Morehead, 
R. T. Porter, and F. .Anderson, to Kuroiie, on 
priv.*ite affairs, with .al)sent.ec allowance.— (i. Mr. 
George Sparkes, to £urot)e, for health. 

MILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fore St. Georfffi. Ocf. 10,'Wi.— Capt. Wm.Gun 

ningharn, 44th N.T., to be assist, qu. mast, general 
to Nngpore subsUliary force. 

43fl N. I. Ens. James Richardson to he licut., 
V. .Salmon dec. ; date of coin. Idtli Oct. lO'itj. 

Assist. Surgs .f.imcs Anderson. Ri-n., Jind H. O. 
.Snowden, permit/cd to enter ou general duties of 
anny. 

Oct. 28 — As-sist. Surg. James Kellie, nppointetl 
to medical charge of civilestabli.shmcutof zillah of 
Madura, v. Allard ice. 

Nov. \.—drtillrr!/. 1st Lieut. Thomas Ditmas to 
be capt., and 2d Lieut. Henry Lawford to be 1st 
licut., V. McKcriJsie placeil on retired list; date of 
corns. 21st June 18.%*.— Supcrmim. 2d>Lieut. T. 
II. Campbell to be brought on elfcctive strength 
from 21st June 183(J, to complete estab. 

Lieut. Janies Forbes. ’Jtith N.I., permitted to 
resign appointment of qu. mast, and iiiterp. to that 
corps at his own reepn-st 

Lieut. Werge, H.M. .‘lOrh regt., to lie consi- 
deretl as having Ix'en appointed aide-de-camp to 
MaJ. Gen. Sir John F. Fitzgerald, k.c.h , eom- 
raanding southern division of army, from 2dth 
May 1836. 

Lieut. Col. Walpole and Major Limond to resume 
their respective duti(!S of miliiary secretary to 
Right Hon. the Governor, atul town major of Fort 
St. George. 

JVor*. 4 — nth L.r. Comet F. H. .Scott to bt'qii. 
mast, and interpreter. 

14th N. J. Lieut. C. F. Kirby to be adj. v. 
Todd, 1 esigned.— Ens. J. Jackson to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Kirby. 

Capt. H. W. Hadfleld, 1st N.I., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid estab. 

Licut. (Brev. Capt.) F. W. Todd, 14lh N.I., 
permitted to resign appointment of adj. to that 
corps. 

Nov. 8 . — Licut. Thos. Maclean, 3!Mh N.I., to be 
private secretary to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. J. Maitland, artillery, to be aide-de-camp 
to Right Hon. the Governor, v. Maclean. 

Lieut. E. W. Snow, 24th N.I., to be assist, se- 
cretary to Military Board, v. Lavie. 

Lieut. J. Alexander, 8th L.C., to be fort adj. of 
Fort St. George, v. Snow. 

JjU N-I. Lieut. Samuel Talman to be capt., and 
Ens. James Marjoribanks, to be lieut., v. Hadftcld 
invalided; date of coins. 4th Nov. laKi. 

Lieut. G. J.Walker, H.M. LHh Lt.Drags., to be 
lude de-caihp to Commander-in-chief, from 11th 
Oct. 

Cadet ofTnliotvy W. R. Brown admitted on 
estab., and prom, to Ensign. 

1 ft IJeut. Shaw to be second assistant to Civl^ 
EnglnMir in 3d division. 

jisiat. Journ. N.S. Vol.SS. No.89. 


2d Lieut. Inverarliy to be second assistant to 
Civil Engineer in 4th division. 

Brigadier Wahab, c.r., to be plOccd in tempo- 
rary command of troops In Northern division 
south of Vizagapatam, with authority to corres- 
pond direct with head-quarters of army, during 
approaching service in Goomsoor. 

Lieut. Col. Anderson to be a brigadier of 2d 
class, and will, under orders of Brigadier Gen. 
Taylor, have immediate command of Goomsoor 
field force, with staff officer at iircsent attached, 
whose designation will lie changed from brigade 
major, to deputy Hssi.st. adj. general.— The Deputy 
Adj. General of the Army and Assist. Qu. Mast. 
General of tlio Army arc attached to Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor during tlio service. 

Ist-Licul. F. C. f'otton to act as civil engineer 
in 2d division during absence of Capt. II. C. Cot- 
ton employed on otiicr duty. 

Ist-Licut. S. Vardon to act as civil engineer in 
4th division, during absence of Lieut. F. C. Cotton 
employed on other duty. 

Ist-Lient. T. .Smythe to act as an assist, of 1st 
class in Ist division, during cm)iloymciit of Ist- 
Lieut. Vardon with 4th division. 

Nov. l."> — 8//i N.I. Ens. T. L. Patch to be lieut., 
V. Woudhousc lost at sea; date of com. 30th Oct. 
laTO. 

Kith N. I, Ensign Walter Cook to be lieut., v. 
('hiyhills lost at sea; date of com. .lOth Oct. 1836. 

Ntnf. 10 — Assist. Surg, E- W. Eyre appointed to 
medical charge of estab. of Collector and Magis- 
trate of Ganj.'im. 

Nov. 22.— Lieut. Col. W. M. Burton, of artillery ; 
to be a brigadier of 2d class, and to command 
Bangalore. 

rtfh L. c. Lieut. George F.Uiott to be cai>t., and 
Cornet G. L. H. Gall to be lieut., v. FitzGibbon 
di.schargod ; date of corns. 18th Nov. 1836. — 
Supcnniin. Cornet Luusada Harrow to be brought 
on effective strengsh of regt , from J8th Nov, 
18:k), to complete estab. 


Head-Quarters, Oct. 24, 1836.— Lieut. Col. David 
Ross removed from 4i)th to 18th regt., and Lieut. 
(’«>!. C. G. Alves (late prom.) i>osted to former 
corp.s. 

A.ssist. Surg. E.S. Cuming, having been reported 
quaUlied to treat acute casts of disease, removed 
froqi 2d Bat. Artillery, to do duty with H..M. 63(1 
Foot. 

Oct. 2.'i — Assist. Surgs. R. H. Rennick and A. 
Wright tiirected to ])rocecd forthwith to Masulipa- 
tam and place themselves under orders of officer 
commanding that station. 

N>iu. 3. — Assist. Surg. J. Mathison, m.d., to do 
duty with Il.M.’s 63d Foot until further orders. 

The following removals made at. request of offi- 
cers rcs)H*ctiveIy, .since 3i>th Julyl836, are cancelled : 

- -Ensigns W. F. Hutton, from <Jth to 34th regt.; 
G. B Stevens, from left wing M.E.R. to d2d do ; 
T. M. Warre, from 4:kl to fith do ; W. D. Main- 
waring, from 2<1 to28Lh do; G. W. Peyton, from 
46r.h lo 25th do. ; R . P. Podmore, from 47th to ' 
44th do. 

The following Ensigns of Infantry arc reposted : 
— ;i:i Ensigns E. W. Metcalfe, to 14ih regt; H. 
W. Tulloeli, 32d do.; Oliver Drassev, Ihth do.: 
AV. D. Mainwariiig, 45th do.; R. P. Podmore, 2d 
do.; Frederick Nelson, 4;fli do.; W. R. Studdy, 
11th do. ; H. B. Kensington, 32d do. : A. R. West, 
22d do. ; G. W. Peyton, 6th do. ; M. II. Nuthall, 
46th do. ; (i. C. Dickson, 23il do. ; T. Thompson, 
28th do. ; W. F. Hutton, 34th do. ; J. J. Gibson, 
8th do. ; G. B. Stevens, 37th do. ; J. M. Walhouse, 
left wing M. E. regt. ; Charles Mockler, 1st regt. ; 
Frederick (ffiilders, 33d do. ; 11. D. Abbott, 26th 
do. ^ T. M. Warre, 28th do. ; G. .S. Dobbie, 7th 
do. ; Blackett Revell, 4.3d do. ; G- W. N. Dunlop, 
4th do.— 4th Ensigns. Samuel Shaw, 38th regt.; 
J. M. H. Phillips. 18th do. ; J. P. Biggs, 16th do. ; 
II. P. Kelghly, 12th do. ; F. W. Boudier, right 
wing M. E. regt.-, W. H. Baynes. 48th r^t.— ^ 
The officers to join the regiments to which they 
now stand posted. 

Nov. 4.— Ens. W. T. Money to do duly with 
14th N.I., till further orden. 

Nov. .A.— Capt. W. H. Hadfield posted to Car- 
natic European Veteran Batulion, 

(H; 
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jEni. W. R. Brown to^Io duty with iHth N. I. 

Nor. 7.~Ent. R. P. Pocimore removed, at his 
own request, firom :?d to 44ih N. I. 

Asbt. Surg. R. H. Rennick to continue to do 
duty at the depdt of Ciiddalore until further 
orders. 

Nor. II.— Ens. T. M. Warre removed, at hiaown 
request, from 29th to 9th N. I. 

Ist Lieut. W. M Gabbctt removed from 2(1 batt. 
to eff^tit e strength of horse artillery, v. Maitland 
ranoved and pcMtcKl to 2d batt. 

Capt. R. F. Otter. 29th regt., appointed to charge 
of convicts at Guindy, when 2d IJeut. C. A. Orr, 
of sappers and miners, will proceed to join head 
quarters of that corps. 

The following removals of Assist Siirgs. ordered: 
— J. Innes, from filst to 27th N.l. : C. C. Linton, 
from 27th N.l. to .5th L. C.; W. Beauchamp, 
from H. M. fi7th to 51st N. I. 

Nor. 15. — ^The following removals of Lieut. Cols, 
ordered;— 6. M. Steuart, from 20th to .lOth N.L; 
J. T. Gibson, from 2(:th to 20th do. ; II. Ross, 
ftOm 30th to 22d do. ; C. Lethbridge, from 22d to 
Mth do. 

Nor. 18 to 21.— -The following officers removed at 
their own request : — Kns.E. W.noudier, ft'otn right 

wing M. Eiirop Regt. to 51st N. I Ena. E. W. 

Metcalfe, from 14th to 43d N. I.— Ens. (t. S. Dob> 
bie ftom 7th to 44th N 1.— Ens. G. W. Pevton 
Item 6th to 25lh N. I.— Ens. W. H. Baynes from 
d^thregt. to 3d L. Infantry. — Cornet Lousada Bar- 
row posted to 5th L. C. as 4th cornet. 


Fort St. Geargct A?ot'.25.— Capt. Archibald Doug- 
las, 49th N. I., to be paymaster at Trichinopoly, v. 
FltsGibbon discharged. 

Zd L.C. Lieut. II. S. Waters to be adj. 

19tA N. 1. Lieut. P. B. Young to be adj. 

7^A L. C. Comet W. H. LeGcyt to be lieut., v. 
Onslow, dec.; date of com. I3tn Nov, 1836.— Su- 
peraum. Comet 0. W. Gordon to be brougfit on 
cflhctive strength of regt. from 18th Nov. ia‘l6, to 
complete estab. 

Assist. Surg. J. W, G. Macdonell permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

Nor. 29.— Maj. Gen. .Sir George Elder, k.c 0 ., 
admitted on staff of this estab., an i appointed to 
command of Mysore division of army (since dead). 

CaptWm. Grenville, H. M. 2d Ftan. to be aide- 
de-camp to Maj. Gen. Sir George Elder, K.c.n., 
from 27th Nov. 

31af N. J. Ens. J. H. A. Vosper to be lieut., v. 
Johnaton, dec. : date of com. 23d Nov. IH^iti. 

Cadet of Artillery Ronald Macphcison adniilted 
on estab,, and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Mr, W. L. O. Moore, m.o., admitted on estab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Dee. 2— 1st Lieut. Henry Watts, Torps of Engi- 
neers, to be assistant to Superintending Engineer 
at Presidency. 

Dee. 8.— 12fA N. /. Lieut. W. G. Johnstone to lie 
adjutant. 

38fA N. i, Lieut. A. F. Beavan to be adj. 

Dee, 8.— Brigadier Gen. C. A. Vigoureux, c it., 
v^ppolnted to command of Mysore division of 
armv, till further orders, v. Maj. Gen. Sir George 
Eldv, KXtB., dec. 

Dee.9,— 31«t N.l. Ens. Roger Jackson to be 
lieut., ▼. Mi^n, dec. ; date of com. 29th Nov. 
1838. 

Capt. A. S. Logan, 33d N. I., to be paymaster 
to Centre division, v. Douglas. 

Ms|j. William Shaw. 18M N. L, at his own ic- 
quest, tranMierTed to Invalid establishment. 

Dec. 13.— 18th N. I. Capt. R. J. H. Vivian to 
be nudw, Lieut Wm. Russell to be capt., and Ens. 
C. H. wjufleld to be lieut, v. Shaw invalided » 
d^of eems. 9th Dm. 1838. 

^AUt N. I. Ens. W. E. P. Cotton to be lieut., v, 
Fahr, dec.; date of com. 88th Nov. 1838. 

- C^ W. Justice, 5th N. I., to be assist adj. gen. 
to Hyderabad subsidiary force, v. Vivian prom. 

¥ . ItoBt Thoioas Macleau. 39th N. 1., to be assist. 

, JW^gan. to Nagpoce subsidiary force, v. Logan. 

feisf N. 7. Lieut J. M. Madden to be qiia. mtot. 
Biift totsrp., v» Hammond proceeded to Europe. 


Madras. [May, 

The services of Major R. J. 11. Vivian. 18th N.i., 
placed at disposal of Comnumder-to-chief for regt 
mental duty. 

LieutThomas Maclean, assist, adj. gen. of Nag- 
pore sulisldiary force, to act as private secretary to 
Right Hon. the Governor until further orders. 

1st Lieut. Henry Watts, corps of engineers, to 
act as superintendent of roads m public and assess- 
ment deparments. 

Dec. 29.— I.ieut- C. Seagram, H. M. 45th regt, 
to be aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. C. A. Vigoureux, 
c.a., commanding Mysore Divisdon. 

Cadet of Ii'fantry D. W. McKinnon admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Head-Quarters t Nov, 22.— Lieut. J. Thomson, 
.5th N. I., to act as deputy a^ist. qu. mast. gen. of 
Southern division of army ; date loth Oct. IKlG. 

N«i». 24.— Comet C. W. Gordon removed from 
6tli, and posted to 7th L. C., as 4ih cornet. 

Noe. 25 fo 29.— The following officers removed at 
their own request : — E ns. G 11. Stephens f rum 37th 
to32d N. I.--Ens. Samuel .Shaw from 38th to 16th 
regt.— Ens. J. P. M Biggs from 16th to .'tftth regt. 
—Ens. H. P. Keighly from I2th to 49th regt. 

Nov. Assist, surg. R. H. Manley removed 
from 18th, to do duty with 47th N. 1. 

2d Lieut. Ronald Maenherson, of artillery, to do 
duty with 2d bat. until further orders. 

Dec. 1 to 6. — The following officers removed at 
their own request :~Ens. B. Hcvcll from 4;id to 
31st L. I.—Kus. Thomas Thompson from 28ih to 
34th L. I.— Ens. H. D. Abbot from 26ih to 31&t 
L. I. 

Lieut. R. A. Joy removed from Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Bat. to 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. at Madras. 

Dec. 10.— Major W. Shaw posted to 1st N. V. B. 

Dec. 1.3.— Ens. H. R. Nutfiall removed, at his 
own request, from 46th to 2ad I,. 1. 

Dec. 17.— iPt Lieut. J. V. B. I’imins to do duty 
with horse brigade ofaitilUry, during abseucu of 
Lieut. Hall on sick cert. 

Dec. 19 — Assist. Surg. A. W. Collings having 
betm reported (jualifltKl for in atment of acute cases 
of disease, removed from 2d bat. artillery to do 
duty witii H. M. 62d Foot. 

Maj. Poulton removcii from 2(1 N. V. R. to Car- 
natic E. V. U., and to join at Vizagapatam. 

(;apt. Miliingen removed fn)m 1st to 2d N. V. B., 
and to join detachment at Guntoor. 

The following removals and postings ordered : — 
Assist. .Surgs. J. C. Fiiiler from 14tli to 8th N. I. ; 
J. Dorward, from 7th L. (?. to ;i9th N. J.; E. G. 
Jlcdwell, from Northern Div. to 50lh N. I. ; C. 
Don, to Madras Europ. Regt. 

Elis. J. J. Gibson removed, at his own request, 
from 9th to 2r)ih N. I., and to rank next below Ens. 
T. F. V. Outlaw. 

Lieut. Losh, adj. 9th regt., having been exa- 
mined at tlie ( 'nllege in th(> Persian language, lias 
been reported as having "satisfactorily established 
his cliiiii to the honorary reward for his profi- 
ciency.” 

Lieut. Water.s, .3d L. C., having been examined 
in the Hindoostance language by a committee at 
Bellary, has been reported “perfectly capable of 
discharging the duties of adjutant.” 

Cornet Seott, acting ({u. mast. 8th L. C., having 
been examined in the llinduostanee language by 
a conimittee at -Bangalore, has been reported 
" qnaiified to perform duties of an inter- 
preter." ' 

Lieut. Young, acting adj. lOthregt, having been 
examined by a committee at Bangalore in the Hin- 
dnostanee language, has been rei>orted ** qualified 
to perform the duties of adjutant.” 

Lieut. Beavan, 39th regt., having been examiiuHl 
in the H indcxistanee language by a committee at 
.laulna, has been reported " qualified to perform 
the duties of adjutant.” 

Lieut. Johnstone, 12th regt., having been exa- 
mined in the Hlndoostanee language by a com- 
mittee at Bangalore, has been reported '•fully qu*- 
lified to discharge the duties of adjutant.” 

Returned to duty t from Europe.— 'Nov. 8. Lfeut. 
D. BJrley, 27th N.I. ^Licut. Joeiah Willlama, 44th 
do.— Lieut. Charles RowlandUoti, 46th do.— 25. 
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Cart. E. If. Atkinaon, 19th N. I —99. lat Lieut. II. 
Watts, engineeri.—Capt. IVni. Hill, and Lieut. F. 
Hamilton, European Regt.— Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
M. Carthew, 21st N. 1. 


FURLOiTONr;;. 

Ta Eift-r/fw.— Oct. 2». Capt. H. H. Watts. 2nth 
N. I , for health (to embark from Westprii Coast). 
— Nov. 1. Lieut. James Forbes, 20th N.I., and 
IJcut. E. Baker, 32d do. (both to embark from 
Western Coast.)— 4. Lieut Robert Henderson, 
corps of engineers (to embark from ditto . — 8. 
Ideut. C. Lethbridge. 2iHl N. 1. to embark from 
Malabar Coast. —11. Lieut. S. W. J. Molony, (ith 
L. C.. for health to emlMrk from ditto*. — l.'i. Ma> 
jor M. Tweedie. 20th N. 1. (to embark from ditto.) 
—IB. Major R C. Campbell. 4:)d N. I., for health. 
— ^22. Lieut. R. T. Onslow. 7th L. C.. for health 
(to embark from Western Coast).— 2.'i. Maj. C«. 
(?onran. artillery (to embark from Calcutta). — 
Capt. M. W. iladfleld. C. E. V R.. for health to 
embark from W'estern Coast Sur*». David Brack- 
enridge, for health. — /)«•-. i;). Major A. McPher- 
son. 4rdh N. I.. fur hralth.—Ki. Lieut. Col. J. 
Ogilvie, 11th N. I.. for health. — Capt. G. Burn. 
14th N. I.. for health.— 20. Brigadier T. H. Smith, 
commanding Palaveram. 

T« Cftpe. nf Chutd Dec. 20. Major W. 

Shaw. 1st N. V. B. (eventually to Europe . 

To C'lloutfn. — Nov. l.'i. (’apt. J. .Shiel, l.'ithN.L. 
for six nion:lis. from date of his eiiibarkalioii from 
’renasserim. — 20. .Siirg. VV. Wilson, M.II., t<i Cal- 
cutta. for six iiionih.s, on private affairs. 

To Itonihnt/. — Nov. 1. Lieut. W. U. Littlchales. 
.i>2d N. 1., fur throe montli.<:. 


HirtTIIS, M.VRRTACJKS, AND 
DKATHS. 

niUTiis. 

fK At Moulmcin.thc Uidy of W. VV.iTwick. 
Es(|.,‘ of a son. 

.Sopt. 17 . Mrs. John Xavier, of a dauglifor. 

20 At Moulinein, the lady of Capt, M'Cally, 
?is.‘i.st. r<un. general, of a son. 

Orf. ir». At Waltair, the lady of Major 11. Wal- 
ler, .'50th N. I., of a daughter (still l)orn). 

2.1 Mrs. Augustus Gillt .s. of a sou. 

24. At Madras the lady of W. Klphinstonc Un- 
derwood, Es(|., of a sou. 

2.5. AtArcot, Mrs. J. lluflTord, of a daughter. , 

27- At Cuddapali, the laity of Assist .Surg. Hart- 
nell. H. M. 41.st Rfgl., of a. son. 

Non. 2 At Bellury, the lady of Ideut. E. Law- 
ford, Engineers, nf a son 

5. At Bangalore, the lady of A. A. Linton, Esq., 
assist, surg. L. (\. of a son 

— Mrs. H. Townsend, <if .a son, 

7. Mrs. John Begent, of a d.^uighter- 

12. At Bandnrah, the wife of Mr. A. M. Mur- 
eello, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. Batchelor, of a son. 

1.1. At Tanjore, the l;uly of C.-ipt. .lohn Hutch- 
ings. commanding llesidfaii’s escort, <»f a son. 

1«. Mrs. T. D. W. Clark, of 11 son. 

20. At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. T, A. Duke, 
commanding Resident’s escort . of a son. 

23. At Secimderahad, the lady of .1 II. Gun- 
thorpe. Esq., horse artillery, of a daiigh'er. 

27 . At Bangalore, the lady of (?apt. McCurdy, 
of a daughter. 

Dec‘ 1. At Samulcottah, lady of Lieut. Bur- 
dett, 41at Rcgt.. of a i^od. 

3. -At Madras, M rs t*'. Pope, nf a son. 

10, At Madras, the lady of Capt. Stockweli, pay- 
roiiiter In Ceded Districts, of a sun 

13. At Madras, the lady of G. L. Prendergast, 
Esq.. M. C. S.. of a son. 

1^ At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Boyd, 
11. M. Mth Rc^, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oer. 22. At Madras. James Dodd, Esq., assistant 
surgeon. Company^ service, to Adelaide, youngest 
daugliter of the late John Teed, Esq., M.P^ of 
Sydney House, Plympton, Devon. 

Ariw. 8 . At MadMs. Capt. W. P. Deas.dtb L. C.. 
to Henrietta, sdeond daughter of William Baya- 
ford Taylor, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 


Nov. At Masulipatam, Francis Henry Croaler. 
Esq., of the civil service, to Harriet Benaley 
Gresham, only daughter of J. B. G. P. Pasku, Esq., 
1st judge of the Provincial Court in the Northern 
Division 

18. At Pondicherry, the Rev. J. M. Lechler, to 
Mary Emma, eldest daughter of the late J. Brown, 
Esq., Vepery. 

.m. At Madras, Mr. Lewis Esteve, to Miss Ann 
Maria Fridell. 

Dffc.8. At Madras, Joseph Barrow, Esq., to 
Matilda Charlotte, eldest daughter of /• W* 
Marriott, Esq., Taunton, Somersetshire. 

Jan. 7. 1837. At Madras, William B. Thomp- 
arm, Es(|., assistant surgeon, horse artillery, to 
Penella, youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Jacob, of the county of Wexford, Ireland. 


DF.ATHS. 

Ore. Hi. At Arcot, Mr. T. Moody. 

.m. Lost at sea. on board the Sea OuU, ofTEsksc- 
pilly, ill a storm, Lieut. T. H. Wooilhouse, of 
the 8tli regt , and Lieut. C. Clayhills, of the 10th 
regt. N.I. 

Noa- 13. At Jaulnah, Lieut. R. T. Onslow, of 
the 7th regt. L. C. 

If). At Madras. Mr. John Cashart, aged 62. 

23. At the village of Rempecherlah, near Gun- 
toor, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) G. R. Johnston, 3Ist 
regt. N.r. 

2ti. Major Tayl'^r, H.M. 13th Dragoons. Hii 
death was so sudden tliat before a Mend near at 
h.anil, w)io had been sent for could arrive, he was 
no more. 

28. At Secunderabad, Trussell, wife of Cyrus 
Daniell, Esq., paymaster of H.M. 55th regt. 

— At Waltair, Lieut. Peter Fair, of the 4l8t 
regt. Native Infantry. 

2 !). At Set'iinderabod, Lieut. E. 11. Martin, of 
the 31st Light Infantry. 

I)rr. 1. At t,)ui]on, Mrs. Miller, wife of the Rev. 
William Miller, missionary. 

2. At Secunderabad, Ensign Henry Nixon, of 
the anrh Ki gt. N.I 

21. At Madras, Mrs. (’orrie, wife of the Lord 
Bishop of Madras. 


ISomliap. 

'GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

KIJllOrKAV VKTKRAN COMPANY. 

EomhfnfCa.stlc, 7)cc.3, 1836. — HisExc. 
tlie Commiuidcr-iii-cliief having been re> 
fiucstctl to cause tlie European Veteran 
Company to be di.sbaiuled, all establish- 
inents cunncctcd tiierewith are to be dis^ 
continued trom this date. 


LOCK IiOSriTAt.S. 

Bomhmj Castle, Dec. 8, 1836.— The 
Right Iltm. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the several Lock 
Hospitals under this Presidency be abd<t 
lislicd ; that at Poona from the 3ist inst., 
and tliose at other stations forthwith. 


RETIRING MIND. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 21, 1836. — The 
flight Hon. the Governor in Council, 
having submitted to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors the scheme of a Retiring 
Fund proposed to be established for the 
Infantiy of the army of this Presidency, is 
pleased to sanction the receipt of suhscrip* 
tions and donations on account of tot 
IfSarae, by tlie several military paymastSTf 
' agreeably to the follovitng scale, pending 
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the deciflion of the Hoti. the ^Court of 
Directors thereon. 

In India. In Europe. 

Lieut Colonels 70 :i5 

Majors 60 25 

Captains 16 ........ 74 

Lieutenants 6 2| 

Ensigns 2 1 

* The rate of donation to those promoted 
from 1st Jan. 18.37, 


care, that by his future conduct, he will 
shew that he was deserving of such leiii* 
ency, and that in the subsequent part of 
his military service, he will exhibit as 
much of merit as he has done in that which 
has passed, and which placed him in his 
present respectable regimental situation. 


On promotion to Colonel 5, .'150 

To Lieut. Colonel J.310 

To Major l.O/O 

To ('aptain 3 (io 

To Subaltern 4.5 


Subscription to absentees in Europe 
recoverable on return to the country. 

Donations recoverable from odiccrs pro- 
moted agreeably to the number of months, 
difference of pay charged. 

Colonel 12 months — Lieut. Colonel 7 
months — Major I* months — Captain 2 
months — Lieutenant I month. 

Paymaster’s drafts to he diited on the 
1st of the month in which the subscription 
is realized. 

COU IITSM AttTI A L. 

MKOT. J. UM.IMI. 

Head. Quartern f Oct. 27, 1831) — At a 
general eourt-niartial held at Poona on 
the I6th July 18.3r», Ident. Joscjih Ualpli, 
of H. M. (ith Foot, was arraigned on the 
following charge : 

Charge . — With conduct highly unbe- 
coming the character of an oHiecr and a 
gentleman, in the following instances. 

1st. “ In having, at the ine>s tabh' of 
his regiment, on the e.vening of the I7th 
inst., struck Lieut. J. M. Schiiell, of the 
said regiment, his sujierior uHicrer. 

2d. “ In having, in an official letter, 
dated 18th instant, addressed to llrev. 
Capt. Gordon, adjutant of the Gtli liegt., 
for my information, asserted a deliberate 
falsehood, by saying, with reference to his 
conduct as set forth in the first instance, 
* I, in getting up, touched him lightly on 
the head, and in so doing knocked off his 
wig,’ he Lieut. R. being perfectly aware 
that he struck Lieut. Mchnell intention^ 
ally.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Sentence . — That the prisoner is guilty 
of the 1st instance of the charge. 

That be is not guilty of the 2d instance. 

The Court having found him guilty as 
above specified, does adjudge him to be 
dismissed his Majesty’s service. 

Approved, 

(Signed) II. Faxe, Genl. 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by bis Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. —The Commander-in-chief of 


BREVET CAPT. O. MACKENZIE. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Mygong, Nov. 
9, 18.36. — At a general court-martial, 
held at Poona on the 29th August 1836. 
Ident. and Brev. Capt. George Mack- 
enzie, of 11. M. 2d (or Queen's Royal) 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charges : 

Is/ (Charge. — For unofficer-like con- 
duct, having left tlie cantonment of Poona 
on or about the I4tli April 1836 in con- 
tempt of tlie authority and disobedience 
of the orders of Brigadier T Willshire, 
commanding tlie Poona brigade, conveyed 
to him tlirough the officer conimaniling 
the rogiment, in a letter from the acting 
snperintemlent of bazars of the above date, 
directing that lie, the saiil Brev. Capt. 
Mackenzie should remain at that station 
till a claim of Us. and 1 anna, pre- 
ferred against him by Lawrence Barretto, 
shop-keeper and auctioneer in the can- 
tonment bazaar of I’oona, should be set- 
tled or decided on by competent autho- 
rity. 

'>d Charge . — For Meandalous conduct, 
uiibecuming the cliaracter of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in- 
stances ; viz. 

1st. In having, in a letter dated Poona, 
27111 June 1836, in reply to one of the 
same date, addressed to him by the acting 
major of brigade, by order of the brigadier, 
made ibe following false assertions in re- 
spect to a draft given by him (Brev. Capt. 
Mut;kenzie) at Boinl)ay, on a person re- 
siding there, of tlie name of Purshotnin 
Ranchore (commonly called Billy Ba- 
nian) ; viz. ‘ the sum was that claimed by 
Barretto, as stated in the bazar master’s 
letter, the date of which I do not know, 
but, on writing out the order the agent 
showed me Barretto’s hill, signed by me 
wdiereas, no such bill hud ever been sent 
to Bombay, and the claim for which the 
aforesaid onler was statetl to have been 
given, was admitted by Brev. Capt. Mac- 
kenzie before a court of reipiest at Poona, 
betwixt the .‘lOth June and 2d July 1836, 
to be a just claim. 

2d. Ill having, in the month of Dec. 
18.'lo and Jan. lB-36, purchased various 
articles at four different public sales in the 
cantonment of Poona, to the value of 


the army in India, having received strong i|ilts.221. b annas, and not paying for the 
testimony of the general merits of Lieut, same ; being in direct breach of the terms 


Ralph as an officer, remits the sentence of such sales, as publicly notified, and 
which has been (very properly) pas.scd ('althoiigh repeatedly called on for pay- 
Opoii him, hoping that the Lieut- will take iiicnt) allowing the debt to remain unpaid, 
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till he, Brev. Capt. Mackenzie, was or- 
dered up from Bombay by his £xc. the 
Commander-in-chief, when the claim was 
brought before a court of requests at 
Poona, between the 30tli June and 2d 
July 1B36, and the amount awarded 
against him. 

dd. In having given drafts or orders on 
the aforesaid Piirshotuiii Hancliore, to the 


Additional Charge preferred by order of 
his £xc. the Coinniander-in-chief against 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. Mackenzie, 
II. M. 2d (or Queerrs Royal) regt. of 
Font; viz. 

For scandalous and infiunous conduct, 
unbecoming the charai^ter of an ofiicer and 
a gentleman, in the following instance, 
viz. 


undermentioned persons, under the dates, 
and for the sums hereafter specified ; viz. 
Jehangheerjee Manockjec, Poona, 10th 
Dec. 1835, Ks. 09; Miirichcrjee Jam- 
setjee, Bombay, 12tli May 18.36, Us. 126; 
Kamchitnder Doulutram, Poona, 20th 
June 18^i5, Rs. 153 : — the whole of which 
drafts were dishoncured or refused to be 
paid, and remained unsettled till brought 
before a court of requests, at Poona, be- 
tween the .‘lOth June and 2d July 1836, 
when awards on the whole of them were 
given against Brev. Capt. IMackenzie. 

dth. In having, since Feh. 18.36, re- 
tained and apj)roj)iiated to his owui use 
the sum of Hs. lO, due to a native, named 
Pestonjee Sorabjee, resiiling in the caii- 
tunment bazar of Poona, being the amount 
of hire of four mirrors, for a bachelor's hall 


In having, at a court of requests holden 
in cantonment near Poona, between the. 
2d July and 1st Aiig 18.36, in a case in 
which ilosein Ali Mahomed, residing in 
the said cantonment, was plaintiff, and 
he, Capt. (nM>rge IMackenzie, was de- 
fendant. knowingly and fraudulently pro- 
duced and laid before the court two papers 
hearing date Poona, Oct. 30th 1835, and 
Feb. 12rh 1836, purporting to be receipts 
by the afore.suid Ilossein Ali Mahomed, 
in full payment of money from him, and 
on accuunr of him Capt. Mackenzie and 
others ; and to each of which papers a 
cross was falsely allixed. as tlie mark of 
the said Ilossein Ali. for the purpose of 
defrauding him of the sum of Rs. 377, 
being the umount sued for, at the afore- 
sahl court. 


given at Poona, on the 18th Sept. IKI.5, 
which money lie, Brev. (.'apt. Mackenzie, 
received from tln^ gentlemen eoncerned ; 
but, of which the said Pestonjee Sorabjee 
never received any part, us the same, 
when brought before the court of requests 
aforesaid, was admitted by Brev. Capt. 
Mackenzie to be a just claim against liitii. 

5th. In having most irnpro’ierly ])ro- 
dneed in the beginning of June IH36, 
among other vouchers, to the gentlemen 
who gave the bachelor’s hall before re- 
ferred to, a bill dated .'Kith Sept. i8;I5, as 
a receipted voucher for having paid to 
Pestonjee Sorabjee the aforesaid .sum of 
forty rupees ; whereas, he, the said Brev- 
Captain Mackenzie ,had never paid any 
sum of money to Pestonjee Sorabjee, for 
the hire of the four mirrors mentioned in 
the bill, he, the said Brev. Cajjt. Mack- 
enzie having, as before set forth, admitted 
it to be a just claim against him before the 
aforesaid court of requests. 

Gth. In having left Poona on or ahoiit 
the 11th April 1836, witiioiit paying the 
debts lie bad contracted to numerous na- 
tive shop-keejicrs, tradesmen, and others, 
atnoiinting to between 17 and 1800 riipee.s, 
und allowing the said debts to remain ini- 
pnid till he was ordered back to Poona 


Upon which charges the court came to 
the following d(>cisioii : 

I'iuduig, tliat the prisoner is guilty of 
the lirst charge. 

I’liat he is guilty of the first instance of 
the second charge. 

'i'hat he is guilty of the second In- 
stance. hut not to the extent of scanda- 
lous coiuhurt. 

'Phat ho is guilty of the third instance. 

^ 'I'hat he is guilty of the fourth instance. 

That lie is guilty of the fifth instance. 

’riiat he is guilty of tlie sixth instance, 
but not to tlie extent of scandalous con- 
duct. 

The whole of the conduct set forth in 
the second charge, with the exceptions 
before specified in the second and sixth 
instances, being in the opinion of the 
Court di.sgraccfiil to liim, Brev. Capt. 
Mackenzie, and tending to lower the 
ithaiiM'.ter of British olTicers in the opinion 
of tfie natives. 

The court are of opinion that the pri- 
soner is guilty of the additional charge. 

Sentence . — The court having found tlie 
prisoner guilty ns above specified, in 
breach of the articles of \var. in such 
cases made and provided, do adjudge him, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Mackenzie, to be 


from Bombay, when they were brought cashiered, 
by the different claimants before the afore- Approved, 

said court of requests, when awards were * (Signed) II. Fane, General, 
given against him, Brev. Capt. Mackenzie, Com. -in- Chief, £ast-lndies. 

on the whole of them. Remarks by the court. — The court 

The whole of the conduct set forth cannot close these proceedings without 


tlie second charge, being disgraceful to recording their disapprobation of tlie 
him* Brev. Capt. Alackenzie, and tending conduct of the prisoner in detaining Bri- 
to lower the character of British olheers gadier Willsliire in waiting for four days, 


in the opinion of the natives. under pretence of requiring his evidence, 
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when in fact the information required 
from that officer, in the single question 
proposed to him, was already sufficiently 
apparent ; such conduct being, in their 
opinion, clearly evasive, and as such dis- 
respectful to the court itself. 

And further, the court view with feel- 
ings of displeasure the aspersions at- 
tempted to be thrown on the charac- 
ter of the Judge Advocate by the pri- 
soner, in the assertion falsely made by 
him in the rejoinder, that the answers 
were improperly and incorrectly taken 
down, with the intention of niisleudingtbe 
minds of the members ; being of opinion 
that no incorrectness appears on the face 
of the procee«lirigs, and that, on the con- 
trary, that officer discharged bis duties 
with unwearied attention and fidelity. 

BEMAHKS BV THE ('OMMANDKU IN ClftKF. 

In the course of tiie defendant’s ad- 
dress to the court, doctrines are put pro- 
ininently furwarii, wbieb (having also 
been advanced elsewhere) the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India deems it neces- 
sary to remark upon. 

The defendant says, that the charges 
against him were “ founded on an unpre- 
cedented and nncalled-for in({uisition into 
his private uflfaiis; unwarranted hy the 
usages and regulations of his IMajesty’s 
service and further, that so common 
an occurrcMice as an officer running into 
debt cannot “ possibly be the proper 
subject of a military charge:” and lie 
adds, that “ the conduct of an officer in 
private life is most cerUinly not subject 
to control or military jurisdiction.” 

It is to be hoped, tiiat sueli opinions 
as these are not very current among the 
officers of the army in India •. but never- 
theless, the Cornmaiidcr-iii-cliief thinks it 
would be wrong to permit such sentiments 
to be advanced, without condemning 
them ; and culling to the lecoliection of 
officers, that every act which is unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman is * a proper subject of a 
mil itarj' charge.” He is much mistaken, 
who deems that he may run in debt be- 
yond his means for making repayment, 
and may leave his station while under 
such circumstances, and thus occasion his 
ow'n name, and that of the regiment to 
which he belongs, to become topics for 
scandal and reprobation, without his he- 
eotning fully amenable to military juris- 
dicriuti, and liable to punishment fur 
such conduct. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department* 

Nov. 30. Mr. U.Brown to be acting aeiistant judge 
of Conkan, for detached station of Rutnagherry. 

Dec.?. Lieut. Rudd, 5th N.I., to act for Capt. 
Hunter In cothmano of Poona iiolicc corps, and as 
assistant supeiintendent of |N>lice. 

14. Lieut. J. Burrows, 14th N.I.,. to succeed 
C^apt. J. Hale, ii2d N. I., as an a.'i;:i8tant in Thuggee 
department in Western Malwa and Guzerat. 


Lieut. T. H. Brown, 93d N.L, and second in 
command of Bheel corps, and Lieut. W. J. Morris, 
9th N.I., and adj. to that corps, to be eMisumt 
megistrates In province of Candeish. 

15. Mr. John Lewis Johnson to be sheriff of 
Bombay for ensuing year. 

General Department* 

Nov. 24. Mr. J. W. Langford to act as deputy 
civil auditor and deputy mint master, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Gregor Grant. 

Tetritarial Department. 

Nov* 10. Mr. P. M. Dalzell to act as uncovenant- 
ed assistant to collector of customs at presidency, 
during Mr. llarra's absence on sick cert. 

I)tu\ 2. Mr. W. W. Bell to be first assistant to 
rollet’tor of Ahmednuggur, and placed in charge 
of N assick districts. 

Political Department. 

Dec. 21. Capt. William Langto be acting politi- 
cal agent in Katieewar, during absence, on sick 
cert., of Mr. James Rrskine. 

Mr. A&tist. Surg. P. Lord, m.o., (o be attached 
to Capt. Bumes* mission. 


Furtoufchs, dr* — Nov. J«. Mr. WJMiam Chaniier, 
to Europe, for health — Dec. 14. Mr. James Er- 
skinc, iiolltical agent in Kuttywar, to visit presi- 
dency, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov. 19. The Rev. G. Pigott, n.A., chaplain at 
Deesa, allowed to visit Ahmeilabad six times, and 
Hursolc three times in course of the year. 

Dec. 19. The Rev. W. M. Burrell, m.a. (recently 
Admitted on this estab.', Lo be chaplain at Bhooj', 
and to visit Raicotc four times in the year, spend- 
ing two Sabbatns there at each visit. 

J. Patch, Esq., solicitor, to be actuary for regis- 
trar of Archdeaconry of Bombay, from 2d Dec., 
the date of Mr. Southouse's resignation of tliat 
office. 


MILITARY APPOINTxMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Botohnjf Caetle. Nov. 0, IHIJTJ. — f.icut. A. Nash, 
Of engineers, to proceed with survey of the Inda- 
iMxir Purgunnah (heretofore conducted by Lieut. 
Wingate) iiuUiT orders of Mr. Goldsmid. 

Nov. H* — Brigadier Morse to take temporary 
command of southern division of army, and Lieut. 
Col. Green to command temporarily station of 
Belgnum. during absence of Brig. .Gen. Salter; 
date .'ith Nov, 

Capt. Hunter, Iffih N.L, to act as paymaster of 
southeni division of army, v. Meriton. 

Ens. J. M. Browne, European Regt., to art for 
Lieut. Rudd, in chaigc'of Poona military bazaars. 

Nov* 12. — Lieut. C. F. North to succeed Lieut. 
Leech a.s assistant to superintendent of roads, 
tanks, &c. 

Nov. 2.1.— Lieut. W. B. .Salmon, 19th N.L, to 
act for Lieut. Browne as assist, superintendent of 
bazaars at Poona, during employ menl of latter 
officer on his present duty. 

Nov. 24. — Kvropean Bvgt. (right wing.) Ena. H. 
B. Rose to be lieiit., v. Strong prom., luth Sept. 

Lieut, f .'. W. Maude. 18th N.T., to act as adj. to 
Guzerat Prov. Bat , during absence of Ens. Gor- 
don on furlough to Cape. 

Ens. J. R. Keily, loth N.I , to act as interp. in 
Hindoostanee language to 24th N.L, during ab- 
sence of I'apt. Denton on post duty to Broach. ' 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 11. H. Hobson, 20th N.I., 
to act as qu. mast, to that regto during absence of 
Ens. J. R. Keily on med. cert. 

Capt. P. Hunter, ist L.C., placed at disposal of 
Commander-in-chief. 

Nov. 29.>-Cadet of Infantry F. J. Neeld ad' 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. C. Threshiie, sub* assist, com. gfO*, to 
perform duties of line adj* at Rajeote, durtogabt 
sence of Lieut. Anderson on sick cert. 
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rapt. C. Denton, 24th y.I., to act aa adj. to 
dctachmi'iit stationed at Broach. 

' Ena. L. Scott. 17th N.I.. to act as Intern, in 
liinduostance language to left wing of 1st L.C.. 
from .31 St Oct. 

Lieut. C. Bumes, 17th N.T., to act as adj. to 
field detachment in Myhee Kaunta, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Calland. 

Dec. 5 Lieut. J. B. Bcllasis and Ens. J. C. 

Alright, i)th N.I.. to act as interpreters, former to 
20th, and latter to 24th N.I., from date of depar- 
ture of Ens. Kelly from station. 

Lieut. C. Rooke, 22d N. 1., to act as adj. to de- 
tachment proceeiling to Vingorla. 

Ens. W. Reynolds, 141h N. 1., to act as adj. to 
field detachments serving in Myhee Kaunta, dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Jukes. 

mth N. I. Lieut. A. llamcrton to be adj., v. 
Mitchell resigned ; date 2.3d Nov. lK.'J(i. 

Dae. 7.— Assist. Surg. Sproule appointed to me- 
dical charge of troops proceeding to Calcutta on 
ship Adelaide^ 

Dec. lO.^Capt. G. Rowley, 2d L. C., to be extra 
aid-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Dec. 1.3 Lieut. M. Ash, 20lh N. I., to act as line 

a4J. at Rajrote, during the absence of Lieut. An- 
derson on sick cert. 

Assist. .Surg. D. Stewart, si. o., to be surgeon, v. 
J. McNeill retired ; date 4th June 1836. 

Capt. T. Donnelly, 1st Gr. N. I., to assume 
charge of pay ottice at Uclgaum, on departure of 
Capt. Mcriion on sick cert. 

Dec. 15.— Assist- .Surg. Leggett to act for Assist. 
Surg. Frith as civil surgeon and staiT surgeon at 
ShoXapoor, the latter having left station on sick 
leave. 

D‘!C, 16. — Ens. J. W. Auld, 2(ith N. I., to take 
charge of road from Chandore to the Sindwa 
Pass, under (!apt Scott, superintendent of public 
works in Khundeish. 

Dec. 17.— Surg. J. Bird to be acting civil surgeon 
at Presidency, and Assist. Surg. J. F. licddle, as a 
temp, arrangement, to take charge of native gciie- 
rai hospital. 

Dec. 22.— Capt. N. Strong, right wing European 
Regt , to act as brigade major at' Poona, during 
absence of Capt. St. .lohn on leave. 

Cadet of Infantry J. S. Aked admitted on cstab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Dec. 26 — Lieut. Mnrison, .3d N. I., to a.ssumc 
charge of commissariat depariinent at Asscerghur, 
as a temp, arrangement. 

Returned to dutj/f from Europe. — Nov. IP. Brev. 
Col. A. Robertson, 14th N. 1. — Major M. Soppitt, 
21st do. — Capt. J. Saunders, l.*ith do.— ('apt 11. 
Spencer, 2.'»tli do — ('apt. S. Poole, Isi L.C. — (]'apt. 
J. Tyndall, 22d N. I.— .Assist. Surg. J. Crawford. — 
Lieut. Col. M. K. Bagnold, ISHh N. I.— Dec. 
Capt. J. Thornton. lHih N. I.— 1.3. Lieut. F. 1). 
Dagshawc, .'ith N. I.--22. Lieut. Col. (t. T. Gor- 
don, 3d L. ('.— Maj. T. L. Groundwater, artillery. 
—Capt. E. W. Jones, 3d N. 1. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Nov. 10.— Mr. James Smith to be purser, v. Todd 
resigned. 

Dec. 26.— The following temporary appoint- 
ments confirmed: — Midshipman Ne»bitt to join 
the Shannon, from Ist July to 25th Oct. — Lieut. 
II. N. Poole appointed to temporary command of 
the hUphinetone, from 23<l Nov. — Lieut. H. C. 
Boulderson, from the E/phinetone to the Hugh 
lAndmy, in room of I.ieut. Poolcs from 2.3d Nov. 
— Midshipman J. S. Grieve to be acting lieut. to 
the Amherst, from .5th July to 3d Aug., when he 
returned to the Sir Herbert Comjiton. — Midshipman 
H. Hewitt, ftom the Coote to the Amherst as acting 
lieut., from 3d Aug. to 0th Sept. 

Furloughs, Ar.— Dec. 6. Midshipman Shum, to 
England, for health.— 22. ('ominander W. Lowe, 
to Presidenc'y, from Persian Gulf, for health. 

SHlirPING. 

Arrivals 

Jan. — Cheshire, Campliell, from Liverpool.— 
./ohn Campbell, Patou, from the Clyde. — 20. IFi/- 
liam, Clarke, from London. 

Departures, 

Jan. 21. — Portland, (.’onbro, and JoAn Knoa, 
Thompson, both for Liverpool. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 

BIKTHS. 

Oct. 18. .\t Deesr, the lady of Lieut. Bowen, 
H. M. 4()th regt., of a son. 

26. At Poona, the lady of J. M. Brander, EIsq., 
M. 1) , of a daughter. 

Nov. 13. At 'I'annah, the lady of Henry Young, 
Esq., C. S., of a son 

— At Ahinednuggiir, the lady of J. W. Mua- 
pratt. Esq., C. S., of a daughter, still bom. 

17. At .\hmednuggur, the lady of Harry W. 
Bre t, Esn., Horse Artillery, of a son. 

2*2. At Bycullah, the lady of George Coles. Esq,, 
of a son. 

24. At the Light House, Colaba, the lady of 
Lieut. W. R. H.ayman, of a daughter. 

25. In the Fort, Mrs. Malvery, of a son. 

27* At Poona, the lady of Capt. Goodfcllow, of 
the Engineers, of a son. 

28. At Uyculla, the lady of Henry G. Gordon, 
of .a daugliter. 

.*1(1. At liyciiila, tliu lady of Dr. Sproule, assist, 
surgeon artillery, of a ilau’ghter. 

Dee. 7. At Khamb.ila, the lady of E. H. Towns- 
end, Esq., (-’ S., of a daughter. 

12. At Kirkee, the lady i>f B. Newton Ogle, 
Esq., capt. H. M. 4lh L. Drag^., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. 13. .*^initli, of a d.’uighter. 

2(1. At Byeulla, the lady of Lieut H. B. Turner, 
f>f engineers, of a daughter. 

— Ar (’olaha, the lady of (.'ominander Wm. 
Lowe, Indian Navy, of u sf)ri. 

22. At ('olaba, tlie lady of William Meadows 
Brownrigg, Esq., of a daughter. 


rvRLouaus. 

To Europe. — Nov. 24. Brev. ('apt. R. J. Crosier, 
26th N. I.— Ens. W. H. Clarke, 2d or Gr. N. I., 
for health.- 29. Assist. Surg. W. Hardy, M.D., for 
one year, on private ail’airs. — Dec. 1. Capt. E. Hal- 
lum, RUh N. 1., on private afihirs.— 5. Lieut. Col. 
S. Whitehill, commanding N. V. B. — Lieut. J. 
Carr, inv. estab., for health. — Ens. H. P. H. 
Hockln, 6th N. 1., for health.— Lieut. Col. F. Far- 
quharson, 14ih N. I — 7« ('apt. C. 11. Johnson, 
IBth N. I., for health. — 12. Lieut. R. Hudson, 2d 
Gr, N. 1., for health.— 15. Capt. A. F. Bartlett, 
96th N. 1., for health. 

To Jladroa— Dec. 23. Capt. A. M. D. Elder, 
European Rqgt., for six months, on private af- 
fairs. 

To Soo,— Nov. 19. Lieut. C. H. Nixon, 9d bat. 
artillery, tar six mouths, for health (also to Egypt). 
—Dec. 5. 2d Lieut. G. P. Baynes, artillery, for 
nine months, for health (eventually to Neelgherry 
Hills). 

To Egypt.— Dec. R. Lieut. J. A. Eckford, 19th 
K. 1., for flfteto months, for health. 


^fARKIACKS. 

Nov, 17. At Poona, Lieut. \V. H. Salmon, Ifkh 
N. I., to Stirah, youngest daughter of Col. James 
Welsh, Madras army. 

28. At Bombay, Anthony William Clarke, Esq., 
to Mary, second daughter of the late c:oionel 
Skeene. 

D c. 15. At Malligaum, Major George Taylor, 
.3d N. I., to Elisabeth Marie Alphonsine, daughter 
of the late William Dowling, Esq., Dublin. 


DEATHS. 

Oet. 15 Mr. Jose Antonio de Castro, aged 47. 
Nov. 9. At Rajeote, Mrs. Jane Gillies, of fever. 
Dec. 1 . In the Fort, Mr. J. T. Callaghan, of the 
Auditor General’s Office. 

— At Colabah, Lieut. Barry, 6th Regt. N. I. 

22. At Bombay, Brevet Capt. Thomas Mitchell, 

15th Regt. N. I.' 

Lately. Ramsan Khan, the prime minister of 
Sclnde. He was murdered at the instigation, It is. 
said, of one of the sons of the Natlm. 

— At Poonah, J, Plane, Esq., surgeon Bcxnhay 
Native Infantry. . 
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Ref^iiter ^Ceylon.^ Dutch India,'^ Singapore, Pe7iaii^^ 4 -c. [May, 


(srrplon. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 

Sept,2f7. Lieut. Lillie, .'>8th regt-, to Hucrecd to 
Mpointmeiit of stall’ officer of Galle, v. Capt. 
lieacon. 


SIFirPINO. 

Arrivals at Colombo. — Nov. 21. "Fairy Qttrrnt 
from London. — ^25. Tickler, from London. — Dec. 
27. Tigrie, from London and Cape. 


BIKTIIS. 

Notf. G. At Galle, the lady of John Ileyliger* 
Esq.. Ceylon Rifle Regt., of a son. 

Dec. 2. At Colombo, the lady of Capt. Bagenall. 
CTeylon Rifle Regt., of a son. 

3. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Smith. Cey- 
lon Rifles, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 2. At Colombo. Don Abraham dc Thomas, 
modliar. aged m years. 

17. At Colombo. James Titterton. Esq., apothe- 
cary to the forces, in his 47th year. 


ZSuteb iUntita. 

SHIPPING. 

ArrinMs at Batavia. — Nov. 28. Tiaiavm, from 
London. — Dee. 10. Ltord Lyndoi‘?t , (tom. hydixey (to 
load from London). 


Vrnang, J^tngaporr, at. 

ACTING governor. 

Mr. Murchison, the Governor of Prince/ of 
Wales' Island, Singapore, and Malacca, having 
proceeded to Bengal on leave of absence. Mr. Ron- 
nam. on the 14th Nov., took temporary cliargeof 
the office of governor, and Mr. Wmgrove that of 
resident councillor at Singapore, in conformity 
with the orders of the Right lion, the Governor of 
Bengal dated 8th June 18U8. 


SHIPPING. 

at Singapore. — Nov. 18. Renown, from 
Batavia. — Dec. 1. Two Brothers, from Batavia. — 
2. Hersey, from Penang. — 3. Carolina, from Ba- 
tavia; Amelia, from Samarang; Boyal Sas on, from 
-Manilla. — U. Volunteer, from Liverpool and Pe- 
nang.— 18. Omega, from Batavia.—!/. Bencooh'u, 
from Batavia. — 2U. BriUiant, from Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 

Sepf. 5. At Penang, Mrs. Agatha Elizabeth Ilar- 
rts, of a daughter. 

Noe. 1. At Penang, the wife of Mr. L. S. L’Fe- 
vre, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 2. At Penang, Wm. Cox, Esq., proprietor 
and publisher of the Gazette, and deputy sherill'uf 
Prince of Wales' Island. 

Nop. 22. At Singapore, Capt. John Poynton, de- 
puty roaster attendant at that settlement, aged 35. 

Dee. 28. At Singapore, Lieut. John P. Germon, 
48th regt. Madras N.l. 


China. 

SHIPPING. 

^rWpob.— Previous to Dec. 22. Neptune, Trusty, - 
and Gi/ton, all from lamdon. — Annawan, Africa, 
William JartUne, A^on, Sarah and Vr&ila, Ear! 
Orsy, and Funny, all from Liverpool.— Arabian, ' 


from Bristol. —^Viscount Melbourns, Asia, and 
Bombay Castle, all from Bengal. — Thames, and 
Charles Grant, both from Madraa.— Hashmj/, from 
Bombay. — '/ietope. from Buenos Ayres.— Aftd- 
I^ithian, from N.S. Wales and .lava. — Judith, 
from Singapore. — FPri/irtM lAmkerby, from Bata- 
via . — Mary Somerville-— Metlora. 

Freight to London (Dec. 20). — .-£4. 10s. to ;£54 
per ton. 


BIRTH. 

Nov- 17. At Macao, the lady of A. C. Maclean, 
Esq., of a son. 


deaths. 

iVow. 18. Of dysentery, Mr. George Hill. 

23- In Whampoa Roach. Mr. Christopher John- 
stone, surgeon of the F.nrl Balcnrras. * 

Dec- 4. At Canton, from the upsetting of a 
lx>at, in his 1.5th year, Duncan S. Campbell, mid- 
shipman of the viscount Melbourne, and cldesison 
of Duncan C:tiTipl)e|], Esq., of Upper G oueester 
Place, l>r>rset Square. 

9. .\t Whampoa, Capt. W. Coles, commander of 
the slop Canton, son of J. Coles, Esq., of Old 
'('haiige, London. 


JHauritius. 

sim'i'iNfJ. 

Arrivals. — Dec. 21. Zov, from Liverpool.— 27. . 
Pitscuttie, from London ; Glcnnlvon, from Bor- 
deaux. — Jan. 17- Fortitude, from Marseilles.— 11. 
Britannia, from ('ape. — 14. Sussex, from Mar- 
seilles. — 15. Ptirmci, from London. — 17. Java, 
from l.ondon. 

Defmrtures.—Dec. 20. Midas, for Launceston — 
21 Robert Sureouf, for l^aicutta. — 27- Rftb -rt, for 
('alcutta. — 28. Findlatcr, for Madras. — 28. Celt, 
for Sydney — Jan. 7* Susannah, for Calcutta. — 9, 
Elephant, for Calcutta. — 15. Ceres, for Madras; 
Ajax, for Calcutta; Leveret, for Johanna. 


of 0000 3 K}opc. 

SUIPPtKO. 

Arrivals in T-able Bay-— Jan. 10. Mary, from 
Rio dc Janeiro.— 13. Glenann, from London. — 18* 
Meg Mrrrilics, from London — I''el>. Numn, fr;»m 
Cork.— 14- EHzftbcth, from I'ortsmoiith.— 19. II.C. 
steamer .itulunta, Campbell, from Falmouth (53 
day.s).— 20. Catharine, from Portsmouth. 

Departures from ditto. — Jan. 21. FJizn, Iladdon, 
for Algoa Bay; Shepherd, for Swan River. — 24. 
Cecilia, for Batavia. — 27- Dryude, fur Mauritius. 
— ceb. 1. Glenarni, for Ceylon — T). Rnropn, for 
M.'iiiritius. — 22. Numa, for tk-ylon. — 2.3. William, 
fur N. S. \Vale.5. 

Arrival at Algoa Bay. — Jan. 12. Maria, flrom 
I.a>ndon. # 


HIRTHS. 

Jan. 17. Mrs. Harrison Watson, of a daughter. 
21). At S teller! liosch, the lady of J. D. Olelg» 
Esq , Madras C.S., of a daughter. 

Feb. 8. The lady of T. C. Robertson, Esq., Ben- 
gal C.S., of a daughter. 


mahhiace. 

Jfin. 27. At Cape Town, James Forrester, Esq., 
coimnamler of the ship Aastmlia, to Miss Ann Pur- 
chess. 


deaths. 

Dee. 20. At Theopolis, Mrs. Barker, wifeoftha* 
Rev. G. Barker, resident missionary at thatUiStL 
tution. 

Jan. 14. John William, son of Capt. Tayt, of’ 
the brig Galatea, aged 16 years. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Madras papers to the 14th January 
reached us on the eve of publication, and 
we extract a few items of intelligence. 

The Courier of the 10th January says : 

the appointment of Lieut. Colonel Con- 
way, adjutant-general of the army, to the 
command of Hyderabad, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, it is reported, only 
aw.'iits the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment.’* 

The case of Causey Chitty, and the jus- 
tice of his rncarceratioii, are discussed in 
the papers. 

A meeting of the Steam Committee was 
convened for the 21st January, to take 
into consideration the communication from 
Sir F. Head, respecting the Steam-Asso- 
ciation of London. Meanwhile, the fol- 
lowing resolution was published (amongst 
otliers) for submission to the meeting : 
** that the thanks of this meeting be con- 
veyed to Major Head and Capt. Barber, 
for their zealous endeavours to promote 
the establishment of steam communication 
between India and Kurope by the Red 
Sea. The inhabitants of Madras, not being 
in possession of the result of their appli- 
cations to Parliament and the Indian Go- 
vernment in England, arc not yet prepared 
to enter into any negociation with the Pro- 
visional Committee of London, in regard 
to shares in the proposed Indian Steam- 
Company: should, however, their applica. 
tioiis be either refused or neglected, this 
meeting has no doubt that shares will 
readily be taken, provided the proposed 
company be incorporated, »and the share- 
holders relieved from all responsibility be- 
yond the amounts of their sliures ; but the 
number of shares to be taken here will be 
much increased, if the port of Madras is 
included in the bene6ts of the steam-com- 
munication, as well in regard to passen- 
gers as letters.” 

The Goomsiir war is represented as 
drawing to a close, and the officer in com- 
mand is making arrangements for the dis- 
posal of the troops. Ghobera Molekoo 
and two leaders of the enemy were cap- 
tured the latter end of December. 

The. Rev- Wm. Taylor, late in con- 
nexion with the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Rev. Wm. Hickey, of the 
Wesleyan Society, have seceded from the 
Dissenters and were admitted into holy 
orders by the bishop, on the 8th January. 

The Madras Government has sanctioned 
a donation of Us. 1,900 (one-third of the 
estimate) to Dr. O’Conner, in aid of the 
repairs and alterations of the Capuchin 
Chuixh. Another Catholic church is to 
bt built in Black Town. 

J»at,j9um, N. S. Vol.SS. No.89. 


Bombay , — Sir John Malcolm’s statue hat 
been placed in the Town-hall of Bombay. 

A meeting has been held at Bombay, 
when arrangements were made for esta- 
blishing a bank there, on the model of the 
Bank of Bengal. A committee, to take 
the necessary steps for obtaining a charter, 
and for properly organizing the institution, 
was formed ; and a book opened for sub. 
scriptions. In the very first day twenty, 
one lakhs of rupees were subscribed. An 
attempt has been made to establish a 
brancli of the Bank of Bengal at this 
presidency. 

Ceylon . — On the 14th December, a de- 
putation from the inhabitants of Colom- 
bo waited upon the Governor, with a pe- 
titioii bearing 14,S53 signatures, against a 
proposed ordinance ** for consolidating 
and amending the laws for the better se- 
curity of his Majesty’ subjects against the 
contagion of the small pox, ” alleging 
that the provisions are calculated ma- 
terially to affect the liberty of all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects on this island ; to 
harass and oppress them in a variety of 
ways, and to inflict upon them a far greater 
evil than tliat which they intended to re- 
medy, but without obtaining the desired 
object.” The Governor is represented to 
have said, that he was not surprised to 
find such a number of signatures, in con. 
sequence of the attempts that bad been 
made to prejudice the public against the. 
pro^sed ordinance, by representing it as 
useless, and calculated to excite rebellion 
amongst the people. He dwelt upon the 
necessity of such measures as those propos- 
ed, where the difficulty of promoting vac- 
cination amongst the natives was so great 
as here. 

C//mn.— A General Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed in Canton, on the 28th 
November, which is expected to be the 
commencement of a new era in its foreign 
commerce : ** Never before,” says the 

Canton Begister, “ has there been such 
a union of different national and individual 
interests in this city.” 

An edict from the Governor, Fooyuen and 
Hoppoylias been addressed to the hong mer- 
chants, on the subject of the residence of 
the foreign merchants at Canton, ** in con- 
tradiction to the regulations,” instead of 
returning to their country; they cite for- 
mer hnperial orders, that foreign merchants 
shall not reside in the city, under penalty 
of severe piinisliment (the hong merchants 
being sufficient to superintend their aflTairs), 
and declare that there will be no future in- 
dulgence, and that ** the said foreigners, 
Jardine, Innes, Dent, and Turner ; and 

a) 
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Framjee, Merwanjee, Dadabhoy, Gordon^ 
Whiteman — that they may all obey accord- 
ingly. All of them must immediately 
explain all matters connected with their 
trade. They are allowed a fortnight to 
pack up and leave the city ; and they may 
return to their countries in any ships con. 
venient to themselves, whetlicr going direct 
or not. If any amongst them may not be 
able to arrange their afTairs within the 
given time, they are all(»wed to go to 
Macao, and remain there for the same 
period.** 

In a reply to a representation from 
the merchants to the governor against 
the inconvenience which they siiifer from 
the regulation of the Hoppo*s oHice, which 
prevents raw silk and silk piece goods being 
shipped except in a limited quantity, his 
Excellency refuKes to change the regula- 
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tions, and orders the Hong merchants to 
communicate his orflera to the ** barba- 
rian merchants,** and cause them to 
yield obedience thereto,** and ** not in. 
dulge their wild expectations, lest their 
far-distant trade be cut off.’* 

Some controversy has taken place be- 
tween tlie Canton papers, the Register and 
the Free Press, on the subject of the im- 
perial order against the introduction of 
opium : the former suggesting that it was 
a honx, the latter that it was genuine. 
The question seems to have been set at rest 
by a furious order against the ** debased 
wretches ** who deal in the article, and 
directing the Hong to inquire the names 
and proceedings of the foreign merchants 
who are engaged in introducing it, the 
first-named being ** Jardine, nicknamed 
the iron-headed old rat.” 


Supplement to Reghtcr, 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER 


jmalira0. 

GOVEUNMENT ORDEK. 

MOVEMENT OF CORPS. 

Tlie 10th N. I., to march from Samiil- 
COttah to Bellary, to be there stationed. 

The 9th N. I., to march from Vellore to 
Quilon, to be there stationed. 

The IstN. I,., to march from Quilon to 
Vellore, to be there stationed. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

J)ee, 29. T. D. Lustiiagton, Ksq. , to act as head 
a»istant to principal collector and magistrate of 
Canara. 

F. N. Maltby, Fsq , to resume his situation of 
register to Ziliah tlourt of Canara. 

Jan, A, 1837. A Purvis, Esq., to act as an assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of C'ud- 
dapah. 

10. G. M. Ogilvie, F-sq., to act as principal col- 
lector and magistrate of northern divisou of Arcot. 

. P. B. Smollett, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
criminal Judge of C'hicacole, v. Mr.J. C. Scott. 

■ Furhughst Ac.— Jan. 3. Mr. II. Dickinson, to 
Nellgherries, for six months, for health.— Mr. W. 
E. Lockhart, to Europe, with absentee allowance. 
-^10. Mr. C. Roberts, to ditto, with ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. &c. 

Fart St. George, Dee. 27, 1838.— N. I. Ens. 
H. F.Ouetard to be lieut., v. Hayman dec.; date 
of com. 13th Dec. 1636* 

Capt. Peregrine Maitland, 11. M. 74th regt., to 
be military secretary to Commander-in-chief from 
94th Pee. 

Cadet of Infantry Edmund Tower admitted on 
cetab., and prom, to ensign. 

Dee. 30.— James Robson, m. o.; admitted on cs- 
tab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Jam. 3, 1837— Cadets of Inlhiitry G. R. Gleig 
and S. J. Batten admitted on estab., and prom. to. 
Asigns. 

' Mr. J. D. V. Packman admitted on estab. as an 
asiMt. largeOD. 

uAasIst.' Berg. John Arthur, m. n., permitted to- 
cnccc an general duties of army. 


Jan. 4.— John Chisholme. of artillery, to 
act SIS commisssiry of stores to Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, during absence of Ciipt. Hamond on sick 
certificate. 

Jan. 8 — Supemum. Cornet R. W. Ratkea 
brought on ctTective strength of 1st L. C., from 3d 
Jan. 1837, to complete mrab., v. Napier resigned. 

With reference to (i. O. by Right. Hon. the Go- 
vernor-General of India in Council of 14th Nov. 
1838 (sec p. 47), the foHowiiig promotions are or- 
dered : — To be Colonels. I.ieut. Cols. J. Briggs, 44th 
Regt., from Ist I>wr. 1829.— W. M. Burton, artil- 
lery; J. Wuliab, C. B., 32d Regt.; J. Bell, 7th 
do. ; T. H. S. Conway. C. B., 6th L. C. ; G. M. 
Steuart, ^luth Regt.; M. Cubbon, 41st do.; S'. S. 
Gummer, 42d do. ; T. King, 47th do. ; J. Green, 
4th do.; W. Monteith, K. L. S, Engineers; M. 
Riddell, 8th L. C. ; J. P. Trewman, 34th Regt. » 
R. L. Evans, C. B., 29th do.; and W. Morison, 
C. n., artillery, from 18th June 1831, to relieve 
them from supersession by promotion of Lieut. 
Col. Duncan McLeod, of Bengal estab. to rank of 
col. regimentally.— W. Cullen, artillery; J. Na- 
pier, 4oth Regt.; J Ogilvie, 11th do.; R. Home, 
12th do. ; T. Marrett, loth do.; and J. T. Gibson, 
20th do., from 22d Jan. IB34, to relieve them from 
supersession by promotion of Lieut. Col. Richard 
Tickell, C. D., of Bengal estab., to rank of colonel 
regimentally. 

Jan. \n.— Infantry. Major Arthur McFarlane, 
from 16th regt., to be lieut. col., v. Hodgson dec.; 
date of com. 27th Dec. 1838. 

lOe/i N. I. Capt. J. K. Luard to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) S. A. Grant to be capt., and Ens. G. 
Carr to be lieut., in sue. to McFarlane |>rom., date 
of corns, ^th Dec. 1838. 

Assist. Surg. J. G. Malcolmson to be surgeon, v. 
Faskin dec. ; date of com. 3d Oct. 1836* 

Capt. W. P. Macdonald, 41st N. I., to be secre- 
tary to Commissioner in Goomsur, with retrospec-. 
live eflbct from date on which he joined Mr. Itua- 
sell’s camp. 

Cadet of Infantry W. J. Hare admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Jan. 13 .— 42d N. 1. Capt. John Thomas to be ma- 
jor, Lieut. J. C. G. Stuart to be capt, and Ens. 
Alex. TikI to be lieut., v. Maepherson retired} date 
of corns. lOih Jan. 18^. 

Assist. Surg. Eugene Finnerty, M. D., to besur- 
,v. Anderson retired; date of com. dd Jan* 

Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25th N. I., and Lieut, 
(Brev. Capt.) S. It. Hicks, 35th do., to take charge 
of Invalid.<i, &c. of IL C. service proceeding ‘to 
England on ship True Jiriton, 
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Lieut. S. Vardeii; corps 6f engineers* to act as 
superintending engineer in centre divison. 

Capt. C. K. Faber, corps of engineers, to ac^ 
as civil engineer In 4th riivison. 

Htnd-Quartera, Dec. 28, UlTKi.— Ens. Edm.Tower 
to do duty with 4'ith N. 1. 

Jan. A, lB37.>-Cornet IL W. Raikes posted to 1st 
L. C. as 4th comet- 

Ensigns G. R. Glelg and S. J. Batten to do duty 
with 4.0th N. I. 

Jan. .0. — The following removals ordered : — 
Cols. A. Andrews, c.n . from 42d to 1st N. L, and 
R. West, from 1st to 42d do.— Lieut. Cols. S. S. 
Summer from .42d to 1st N. 1. ; J. Stewart from 
.'list to 42ddo, and J. Moncrielf from 1st to .list 
ditto. 

Jan. 11 — Ens. W. J. Haro (recently admitted) to 
do duty with IHth N. 1. 

Jan. 12.- -Licuts. Cols. John Low removed from 
16th to l!)th N. 1 , and A. H. Dyee, fr<im dth to 
IHth do.— Lieut, ('ol. A. Mcb'arlaae (late prom.) 
posted to Kith do. 

Permitted to Rmi/fn the Service.— Jan. S. Cornet 
F. Napier, tst 1,. C. 

Permitted to retire. — Jan. 6. Surg. Robert Ander- 
son, from ad Jan. 18;)7.— 10. Major Evan Maepher- 
son, 42d N. 1. 

Ens. Stewart, 4J)th Regt., having passed a cre- 
ditable examination at the College in the llindoo- 
stancu language, has been reported fully entitled 
to the allowance authorized by G. O. (i. 1st July 
lK2h. which is accordingly to lie disbursed to him. 

Returned to dutptfrom Europe. — Dec. Lieut. 
Col. A. U. Dyee, IHth N. 1.— Capt. John Mann, 
23th do. — Lieut. W. H. Pigott, 4(ith do.— I.ieut. 
II. A. Thom)isoii, 50th do. — Jan. 3. Capt. W. 
Langford, 51st do. — Lieut. Col. F. L. Doveton, 
4lh L. C — Lieut, t'ol. R. L. Evans, c.n., 2fHh N.f. 
— (Japt. J. P. Woodward, Hth do. — Lieut. (Brev. 
('a]it.) P. Pope, 24th do. — Lieut. J. F. Stevens, 

^ 18th do.— (i. Capt. R. 1). Weir, Europ. Regt.— 
Capt. James Kerr, ditto.— (’apt. Charles Wahah, 
ICth N. I.— Lieut, and Brev. (japt. Thos. Maytior, 
26th do. — Assist, burgs. H. S. Rogers and J.J. 
Purvis. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To £uire|ie.— Dec. 30. Capt. N. Gcoghegan, 85th 
N. 1.— Jan. 3. Lieut. H. Metcalfe, SOth N. I., for 
health.— 10. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) S. 11. Hick«» 
35th N. I. 

To Oipe of Good Hope — Dec. .30. Capt. P. H»- 
mond, for eighteen months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Departures. 

Jas. 5. Seaoatrie, Vates, for Cape and London. 
—15. True Briton, Beach, for Cape and London. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 22. At Madras, Henry D. Cook, Esq , C.8., 
to Catherine, youngest daughter of John II. 
Home, Esq., of Long Formacus, Berwickshire. 

Jan. 11. At Madras, George Dumergue, Esq.-, 
C.S., sun of Charles Dumergue, Esa., of Albe- 
inarlc-street, London, to Maria, third daughter of 
John Bird, Esq., C.S. 

14. At Madras, Capt. T. B. Forster to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah 
Maitland. 


DEATHS. 

Dee. ]<). Mr. John SherifTe, aged 27* 

At Jauliiah, the lady of Major W. Taylor, 
commanding 3nth regt. N. I. 

2.^. At Cuddalore, Mrs. Iloltzberg, aged 78, 
relict of the late Rev. Mr. Iloltzberg, formerly 
missionary at Cuddalore. 

27 . At VishniMichuckrum, near Naugum, Lieut. 
Col. S. I. Hodgson, (hli regt. N. I, 

28. In camp at Nowgaum, Lieut. J. B. Hayman, 
8th regt. N.J. 

Jan. a. At Pondicherry, Adelaide, wife of Joseph 
Chenot, Esq. 

11. At Madras. Assist. Surg. S. H.^Royes, medi- 
cal esublislimenl. 
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LAW. 

Judicial Cojimittee, 1*uivy Council, 

Dec. 10, IHJIO. 

Young and others, Appcllant» ; Hank of 
Bengal, Respondents. — I.ord Ilrougliatn 
delivered the judgment of their lordships. 

This was an appeal from the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, in an 
action brouglit by the assignees of J. 
Palmer and Co. against the Rank of 
Bengal, in which a verdict was taken by 
consent, subject to the opinion of a court 
on a special case. The case stated, that 
Palmer and Co. had been in the habit of 
obtaining loans from the Bank, on the 
deposit of Company's negotiable paper, as 
well as on the discount of their own and 
other securities; that, in November 1829. 
Palmer and Co. obtained in this way six 
loans from the Bank, amounting to Sa, 
Ks. 4*,)7,000, depositing Company's paper 
to the amount of Sa. U.s. -ijGO.OiX), and 
giving their own promissory notes at three 


months' date for the sums thus advanced. 
By these' six promissory notes, Palmer 
and Co. engaged to pay the several sums 
advanced with interest, and each note 
contained a further statement, that so 
much Company’s paper had been depo- 
sited for the reimbursdment of the Bank 
at the cx))iration of the three months' 
credit, rendering to Palmer and Co. any 
surplus arising from such sale, and with 
an undertaking of Palmer and Co. to 
make good any deficiency, and to pay 
12 per cent, interest from the expiration 
of the credit, until the debt should be dis- 
charged or the pu])er sold. The several 
credits expired in Pebruary 1830, and on 
the 4<th January, whilst the loans re- 
mained unpaid and the deposits were in 
the hands of the Bank unsold, Palmer 
and Co. were adjudged insolvent, and the 
plaintilfs w'erc appointed assignees of tbeif 
estate and effects. At the same period, 
the Bank held t\vo promissory notes 
Palmer and Co.’s, at three months' date, 
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for Rs. 40,000 aiid 60,000^ payable 
the 24th of January and 7th February 
18^, which the Bank held as indorsees 
. for value, Palmer and Co. having dis- 
.counted them with the Bank, in the or- 
dinary course of business, and before the 
first of the six loans. None of the loans 
being paid, the Bank proceeded to sell 
,the paper deposited, according to the 
terms of the agreement, and there re- 
•mained a surplus upon the six sales of 
Rs.^, 176. 10. 8, after paying off the loans 
wi(h the interest stipulated. For this 
a^m, with interest at 6 per cent., the 
gction was brought. The Bank sought 
Co set-off the sum due upon the two pro- 
missory notes which they held us indor- 
sees for value, against this surplus of the 
deposits made upon the subsequent loans; 
and the Court, on the case reserved, be- 
ing of opinion that this set-off was com- 
petent to the Bank, gave judgment for 
the defendants. 

The Act, under which the proceedings 
were had upon Palmer and Co. insolvents, 
contains a provision (sec. 36.) similar to 
the 50th sec. of the English Act 6 Geo. 
IV. ch. 16., touching mutual debts and 
credits, and although there are some words 
of the latter omitted, yet, as there is a 
very general declaration, that all such 
debts due and claims as may be proved 
under a commission of bankruptcy, ac- 
cording to the Act of 6 Geo. IV., may 
also be proved in a proceeding under this 
Act, in the same manner and subject to 
the like deductions, conditions, and pro- 
visions, as therein are set forth and de- 
scribed,” it is manifest that the procetd- 
ings are entirely assimilated, and tliut the 
present question is to be dealt with ex- 
actly as if it had arisen in a proceeding in 
bankruptcy under the English Act. It is 
equally clear that in this case the ques- 
tion turns upon the right of set-olf given 
by the statute, which extended the set-off 
xecognised by the common law (1 Mod. 
215., and 2 Vem.). But for that exten- 
sion, it never could be contended that the 
Bank had a lien upon the securities de- 
posited beyond the amount of the money 
advanced upon the credit of those securi- 
ties, since, even in the roost favourable 
view which could be taken, that of the 
Bank being Palmer and Co.’s bankers, 
the lien for the general balance of the 
customer*s account would, in this case, 
be restricted, by the circumstances under 
which the deposit was made. ** Davis u. 
Bowsher,** 5 Term Rep. 488. Nor can 
it be said that the debt due by Palmer 
and Co. on the promissory notes dis- 
counted, had any connection with their 
deposit of the secufities, for that debt was 
contracted before those securities were 
deposited, and the Bank could not have 
had them in contemplation when it di.s- 
couiiCed the notes. The claim of the 
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Bank is accordingly rested upon the 50th 
sec. of the Bankrupt Act, which is taken 
from the 28th sec. of the 5 Geo. II. c. 30., 
with such additions as were supposed 
necessary for enabling contingent debts to 
be set off, since these were by the new 
act made proveable. Every debt or de>- 
mand made proveable by the Act against 
the estate of the bankrupt may, by this 
50 sec., be set off “ against such estate 
that is, against any debt or demand of thje 
bankrupt’s estate. But the former pro- 
vision i.s retained, with the addition of the 
word “ demand,” taken from the 46 Geo. 
III., viz. that, where mutual credit has 
been given by the bankrupt and any other 
person, the commissioners shall state the 
account between them, and one debt or 
demand may be set against another ; and 
the balance only be claimed or paid on 
either side. 

The question then is, whether or not 
there were mutual credits or debts be- 
tween the parties. That there was both 
a debt from Palmer and Co. to the Bank, 
and a credit from the Bank to them, is 
undeniable. The Company were both 
previously indebted on their notes dis- 
counted, and by the money advanced on 
the deposits; but that is not enough, un- 
less either the Bank was indebted to 
them, or they had given the Bank credit. 
The only question then is, had the Com- 
pany given the Bank credit before the 
bankruptcy, within the meaning of the 
Act? in other words, was the deposit of 
the negotiable paper, with power to sell 
and pay over the surplus in case the ad- 
vance made on it should not be repaid, 
a credit given by the Bank to the Com- 
pany? If it was a credit, we may fur- 
ther observe, that it was so only to the 
extent of the surplus; for, as far as re- 
garded the monies advanced to secure 
which the deposit was made, that deposit 
was only in presenti a bailment, and even 
infuturo a payment of Palmer and Co.’s 
debt to tlie Bank. The question is, 
whether the deposit, quoad the surplus, 
amounted to a credit given; whether or 
not Palmer and Co. giving the Bank a 
power to possess themselves of the sur- 
plus, after repaying themselves their own 
debt wlien that debt should becrome due, 
can be said to be a giving of credit to the 
Bank ? 

Now, although, generally speaking, 
debt and credit are correlative terms, 
yet it may be admitted that the intro- 
duction of the words “ mutual credit” 
extends the right of set-off to cases where 
the party receiving the credit is not 
debtor in presenti to him who gives 
the credit. Accordingly, the relation 
contemplated by the statute has been 
held to be established where tlie debt 
is immediately due from the one party, 
and only due at a future day from the 
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other. It was so held in ** ex-partt 
Prescott/’ 3 Atk., where the mutual 
credit was constituted by simple contract 
debts presently due on the one side, and 
n specialty debt not due on the other. 

Smith V, Hodson/* 4T. Rep., “ Han- 
key v. Smith/’ 3 T. Rep. Many other cases 
afilrm the same doctrine ; but in none of 
those cases was there any uncertainty as 
to the party, said to receive the credit, be- 
coming sooner or later debtor in presenti 
to the other ; in none of them did the 
existence of the relation of debtor and 
creditor depend upon the pleasure of one 
party ; in all of them the party said to 
have given the credit had placed the 
other party in a situation which he him- 
self could not alter ; had given him funds 
of which he could not dispossess him, 
or, which is the same thing, a power 
over funds which he could not revoke. 
The case is materially different where 
one of the parties has actually become in- 
debted to the other, and can only cease 
to be so by paying tlie debt, but the other 
has only acquired a jiower which may 
end in making him debtor or not, accord- 
ing as the donor of the power pleases. 
A. is indebted to B., and R. is neither 
actually indebted to A., nor under any 
liability which must needs end in his 
being A.’s debtor, but has only been en- 
trusted with a pow^er over A.’s funds, to 
be executed at a future time, if A. pleases, 
but, if A. thinks proper, never to be exe- 
cuted at all. Admitting that, in the 
event of A. never revoking the power, a 
debt will arise, the existence of that debt'^ 
is defeasible ; the only certainty is, that 

A. , in order to revoke the power, must 
do an act wholly unconnected with giving 

B. any credit, namely, discharge a debt 
due to B. Now it is not denied, that 
Palmer and Co. (‘ould at any time have 
prevented the Bank from ever receiving 
the surplus, in respect of the possibility 
of which surplus arising, the credit is 
supposed to have been given ; by repay- 
ing the monies advanced they could re- 
gain possession of the deposit, and the 
power of sale W'as determined without 
any consent of the pawnee. Again ; not 
only did the existence of any debt at any 
time depend upon the depositor, but he 
had no such debt as could have been 
proved under a commission against the 
pawmee. The words added, “ and every 
debt or demand hereby made proveable,” 
to the recent Act, for the puriiose of in- , 
eluding contingent debts, shew that debts, 
in order to be set off, are supposed prove- 
able, which indeed appears to follow f>om 
the nature of the case. Suppose the 
Bank of Bengal had been made bankrupt 
before selling the paper, it is clear that 
Palmer and Co, could not have proved 
against their estate for the contingent 


surplus. The paper was deposited to 
answer a specific purpose, and if any use 
had been made of it inconsistent with the 
terms of the deposit, the pawnee would 
have cominitted an offence, a breach of 
trust certainly, a transportable offence, 
if the Bankers* Act extends to Bengal. 
But, unless the power of sale was exe- 
cuted by the pawnee (in which case he 
became the debtor at once), the pawnor 
could not be said to have contracted a 
debt, either present or contingent, to the 
pawnee, and consequently the pawnor 
could make no proof. Next, it must be 
observed, that, though the question is on 
the stutute, and though the statutory 
right of set-off extends the right known 
to the common law, yet the common law 
principle of mutuality, which is of the 
essence of set-off, must prevail, and if 
the deposit, or rather the surplus, could 
not 1)6 set off against the demand of the 
pawnee, so neither shall the pawnor’s 
debt be set-off against the surplus. Lord 
Ilardwieke appears mainly to liave pro- 
ceeded on this view in ** ex*parte Ockeii- 
don,” 1 Atk. Could the miller.” he asks, 
have refused to deliver up the corn, in 
an action at the corn factor’s instance, by 
claiming to set off a debt due uncon- 
nected with the deposit? 2. And vice 
versa, could the corn -factor have set-off 
the value of the corn in an action by the 
miller for money lent at a former time ?** 
Hohling that both questions must be an- 
swered in the negative, he considers that 
as decisive against the miller’s right to 
set-off the debt antecedently due from the 
donor. And Lord Manshcld, in giving 
the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench, some years after, in “ Green v» 
Farmer,” 4<. Burr. 222^, after reading his 
own note of ” ex-parte Ockendon.” ob- 
serves, that Lord Hardwicke thought he 
could not construe a dealing to be within 
the mutual credit clause of the Bankrupt. 
Act, unless it could be so construed in an 
action of trover, and adds, ** that cer- 
tainly IS so.” But if the same test be 
applied to the present case, there is an 
end of the qimstion. For, first, no one 
contends that, had Palmer and Co. re- 
paid the monies advanced on the deposit, 
the Bank could have retained the paper 
for their antecedent debt, which is one 
of the points made by Lord Hardwicke ; 
next, had the Bank brought their action 
upon the notes which they held as in- 
doraees, it is manifest that Palmer and 
Co. never could have set-off the surplus 
which might arise from the sale of the 
paper deposited, which is the second of 
Lord Hardwicke’s points. No doubt, 
the cose would have been altogether dif- 
ferent had the Bank actually sold the 
paper, and received the surplus, prior to 
the bankruptcy, for then they would 
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ba?e b^en debtors in that amount to Pal* 
mer and Co., and tlie case would have 
been one of mutual debts, supposing the 
notes discounted then due ; or supposing 
them not yet due, it would have been a 
case of credit given to Palmer and Co. 
by them, and of debt due from them to 
Palmer and Co., and so clearly within 
the statute. This is the case of ‘^\tkin- 
son V. Elliott,** 7 T. Rep., but is wholly 
different from the case at bar. 

There is nothing iiicotisistent with 
what has now been advanced, in the de- 
cision or the language in the Court of 
Common Pleas, in the case of “ Rose v. 
Hart,** 8 Taunt, 499, where the former, 
case of “ Olive v. Smith,*’ 5 Taunt. .*>6, 
was reconsidered, and a material qualili. 
cation added to the generality of the doc- 
trine which had there lieen laid down. 
In “ Olive v. Smith,** a broker had been 
allowed to set-off a debt antecedently 
due from his employer against tlie losses 
recovered from the underwriters on poli- 
cies deposited in his hands. In ** Rose 
• Hart,” the Court held that such a set- 
off is only competent to the pawnee, in 
cases where the thing alleged to be a 
giving of credit, either constitutes a pre- 
sent cross-debt, or must end in one. 
This limitation of the case of ** Olive v. 
Smith** has, in subsequent cases, been 
approved and followed ; ** Sampson v. 
Burton,'* 2 Brod. and Bing. “ Rose v. 
Sims.** 1 Barn, and Adolph. ; and al- 
though the Court, in “ Eea^uin v. Cato/* 
5 Bam. and Adolph.,- appeared to hold 
that it was enough if the transaction 
would most likely terminate in a debt, 
yet it ie to be remarked that the argu- 
ment went entirely upon other grounds, 
and the decision cannot justly be said to 
have'ielaimd the restriction by which the 
Court of Common Pleas bad,i n ** Rose v. 
Hart,*' qualified its former opinion. If 
It be admitted that there can ari.se no 
right of set-off, in respect of mutual cre> 
dit, unless the dealing be at the time of 
the bankruptcy such as necessarily, and 
at all events, must terminate in creating 
the relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the parties, then is the present 
case out of that rule, and the Bank’s 
claim of set-off defeated. Nor will the 
reversal of the judgment below be found 
repugnant to any of the cases, except 
“ ex-parte Deeze and Olive v. Smith,” of 
which the latter appears to have pro- 
ceeded almost, if not altogether, upon the 
authority of the former, and not to nien- 
tiion that it falls in some manner within 
the scope of Lord Mansfield’s observa- 
tion in “ French v, Fcnn,” to be after- 
wards cited. It is iippossihle to regard 
**ex parte Deeze” as resting on the ground 
upon w'hich the report in Atkyns places 
it; and although Loid Mansfield, in 


“ Green v. Farmer,” seems to vouch for 
the accuracy of that report, as well us 
of the report in the same book of ** ex- 
parte Ockendon,** be nevertheless refers 
to Lord Ilardvvicke’s statement in the 
latter case, that iti the former there hud 
been some evidence of a usage, and gives 
it as the result of his own inquiry re- 
specting ^*ex~parte Deeze, that the packer 
(the pawnee) wus' by the usage in the 
nature of a factor. A reference which 
we have made to Lord Ilardwicke’s ori- 
ginal note-books has confiniuMl tliis .state- 
ment, that the power of usage wus made 
and evidence adduced rc.epeciiiiglt. From 
hence, and from Lord Ilurdwieke’s subse- 
quent decision, in “ ex-parte Ockendon, *’ 
;is well as from what has been said both in 
the Common Pleas on “ King v. Flint,” 
8 Taunt., and by Lord Eldon, in “ cx- 
parte Flint,” 1st Svvan.st., it may be con- 
sidered that “ er~parte Deeze” is no longer 
law, as reported in Atkytis, and that but 
for a special custom, giving the jmwiiec a 
general lien, the mere deposit, wliether of 
goods or of securities, for a particular 
purpose, as it certainly will tH>t constitute 
the pawnee a debtor, so it will not amount 
to a giving of credit at all, unless coupled 
with an authority given to the pawnee of 
selling them ; such power being given 
absolutely, and not counterrncindable. 
But it is equally certain tlint ** Olive r. 
Smith** was decided upon tlic assum])tion 
tliat ** ex-parte Deeze” is a landing autho- 
rity, and when we said that the language 
of the Court, in “ Rose v. Hart,” so 
materially varies and narrows the prin- 
ciple which had been the guide in the 
former decision, and that the case itself 
is disposed of in a way not easily rccon- 
cileable with ** Olive v. Smith,’* and in no 
way whatever reconcileable with the re- 
port of “ ex-parte Deeze,” upon which 
Olive V. Smith” had been grountled, 
and that the view now taken may be re- 
conciled with the latter and more correct, 
or rather more authentic, opinions of 
l.,ord Hardwicke, and with the latter and 
more correct opinions of the Court of 
Common Pleas, there seems to he no 
good reason for supporting a claim, which 
is both at variance with principle, and 
runs counter to greater weight of autho- 
rity tlian can be produced in support of 
it. With respect to the rase of “ Parker 
V, Carter.” it may be observed, that the 
defendants rested their title to set-off 
upon a lien which they claimed to have 
“ as general agents” of tlie bankrupt, and 
the report of the case in Cook’s Bankrupt 
La^, 578, gives this as the ground of the, 
decision in their favour. ” Gibbs J., in 
‘ Olive V. Smith,’ 5 Taunt, though, on 
the granting of the rule nisi, he states it 
(' Parker v. Carter*) as a case of mutual-, 
credit, yet afterwards, the particulars liav- 
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ing been enquired into, seems to admit 
that it was a case of lien (p. 65.), and 
accordingly he rests his judgment mainly 
upon 'cX’.parte Deeze,’ and mentions also 
* ex~parte Hoyle,’ and ‘ French v. Fenn.* ” 
Ex~parte Hoyle” (C. B. L. 561.) was 
the case of a client who owed a sum to 
his solicitor, for work done and money 
lent, and who gave the solicitor, by way 
of loan, iiis notes of hand to a larger 
amount, part of which notes were not 
due and not paid by him till after the 
solicitor’s bankruptcy. Here the notes 
payable to the solicitor’s order at the 
client’s Imnkcrs were treated as a loan 
by the parties; at the date of the bank- 
ruptcy, the lender of the notes had become 
liable to }>ay, at all events, the contents of 
them to the holders chosen at the soli- 
citor’s pleasure, they being made payable 
to the order of the solicitor, and nothing 
could prevent this liahility from ending in 
a debt from the solicitor to the client, but 
the solicitor himself repaying the money 
advanced upon them. The client could 
not, by any act of his own, prevent his 
money coming into the hands of the soli- 
citor or of the payee chosen by him to a 
fixed amount and at specified times. This 
case, therefore, comes clearly within the 
restriction imposed by the case of “ Rose 
V, Hart)’* the doctrine laid down In 
*• Olive V. Smith,” and the same observa- 
tion applies to “ ex-par le VVagstaff,” 13 
Ves , where the credit in question arose 
from an acceptance of the bankrupt pay- 
able after the bankniptcy, but certainly 
payable then. The case of French v. 
Fenn,” (reported in 3 Doug, and Cooke's 
1). li. ) is also distinguishable from the one 
at bar, although it must be allowed to 
have gone further than any decision which 
preceded it, excepting ex-parte Deeze.” 
But it does not appear that the debt, 
against which the price of the pearls, 
when sold, was allowed to be set off, was 
in any part contracted before the agree- 
ment respecting the pearls, and Lord 
Mansfield expressly says, that “ Fenn 
hud trusted Cox (the bankrupt) with 
other goods which, in all probability, he 
w'ould not have done, but for the pearls 
being left in his (Fenn’s) hands.” This 
would mabe this case nearly the same 
with “ Demainvray v. Metcalf,” 2 Ver. 
698, where Lord Cowper relies mainly 
upon the debt set-off being, in fact, an 
advance made on the pawn. Lord Mans- 
field, in “ French v. Fenn,” seems also 
to rely much on the circumstance peculiar 
to that case, of the other two partners in 
the adventure ( Cox and Ilolford), having 
agreed to allow Fenn interest on the 
money which he had advanced to pay for 
the pearls in the first instance ; and one 
thing is quite clear, viz, that, by the na- 
ture of the transaction, the rights of rach 


partner until sale being to an undivided 
third, and Fenn having the deposit for 
sale, neitlier of the others could have 
obtained his share ; nay, both the others 
joining, could not have obtained their 
shares, nor gotten the whole pearls out 
of the pawnee’s hands, until the sale, 
which must at once render the credit to 
the pawnee certain. If it be said that 
Cox might have assigned his right to his 
share of the eventual price minus his pro- 
portion of the purcha.se-money, (in the 
same way that Puliner and Co. might 
have assigned tlieir right to the contin- 
gent surplus,) then it must be also ob- 
served. that the consideration takes the 
case out of the rule laid down in “ Rose 
V. Hurt,” and could not stand with the 
decision in that case. It ought to he 
observed further, that “ ex-parte Deeze” 
was relied upon expressly by Mr. .Tiisticc 
Biiller, in deciding “ French v. Fenn;” 
both Lord Mansfield and Mr. Justice 
Buller seem to have been very much 
influenced, by what they term considera- 
tions of general justice. 

Upon the whole, then, we are of opL 
nion, that the judgment in this case must 
be reversed, and that the verdict taken 
by consent, subject to the opinion of the 
Court, should stand, and the postea be 
delivered to the plaintiff. The interest 
too must be calculated subsequent to the 
time up to which the verdict for interest 
was taken, and this must be added to the 
verdict. 

Court OF Bxciikqukk, April la 

Hart v. Alexander. — This case was 
tried during the sittings after last term in 
Westminster before the Lord Chief Baron, 
and we then reported it at great length. 
Tile question was touching the liability 
of the defendant Alexander lor the debts of 
a banking-house in India, which had 
failed many years after Mr. Alexander had 
ceased to be a partner of the firm, and 
had passed the office of an East- India 
director. 

The verdict was for the defendant. . 

Sir W. Fpllett now moved for a rule to 
show cause why the verdict should not bo 
set aside, and a new trial grunted. The 
ground was misdirection by the judge. In 
support of this, it was stateti tliat the 
learned judge had in his address com- 
mented upon passages of the evidence as 
regarded probabilities, but from tlie 
space of time under consideration, and 
Vliicli had elapsed since plaintifTs con- 
nexion with the banking-house first com- 
menced, the evidence was necessarily in 
a great degree circumstantial, and the 
learned judge had referred the questions 
at issue freely to the jury. 

The Court (Mr. Baron Bolland dis- 
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sentient) held tliat there had been no 
misdirection, and the rule was refused. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURT OF OlRlCTOaS. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East* India House on the 12th April, 
when it was resolved unanimously, that 
the thanks of the court be given to Sir 
James Rivett Camac, Bart., the chair- 
man, and to John Loch, Esq., the deputy 
chairman, for their great application and 
attention to the affairs of tlie East* India 
Company during the past year; it was also 
unanimously resolved, that Sir James 
Rivett Carnac be requested to communi- 
cate the foregoing resolution to Mr Loch, 
accompanied by an expression of the 
Court's regret that the effects of the late 
occurrence should have deprived them of 
the gratification of seeing him on the oc- 
casion, and of their earnest wishes for his 
speedy and complete recovery. 

On the same day a ballot whs taken at 
the East-India House for the election of 
six directors, in the room of HenryAlex- 
ander, Esq. ; William Stanley Clarke, 
Esq. ; John Shepherd, Esq. ; John 
Thornhill, Esq. ; Francis Warden, Esq. ; 
and Sir W. Young, Bart., who go out 
by rotation. At six o'clock the glasses 
were closed, and delivered to the scruti- 
neers, who reported that the election had 
fallen on William Astell, Esq. ; William 
Butterworth Bayley, Esq. ; Russell El- 
lice, Esq. ; Richard Jenkins, Esq. ; 
Campbell Maijoribanks, Esq. ; and John 
Masterman, Esq. 

On the 13th April a Court of Directors 
was held, when the new directors took 
the oath and their seat.s. Mr. Loch, the 
deputy-chairman for the past year, al- 
though going on very favourably, had not, 
in the opinion of ids medical advisers, suf- 
ficiently recovered from the effects of the 
late attempt upon his life, to enable him 
to resume his usual occupations, and was 
therefore absent from the court. Sir 
James Rivett Carnac, Bart., was chosen 
chairman, and Maj.-Gen. Sir James Law 
Lushington, K.C. B., deputy chairman, 
for the year ensuing. 

GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 

The King has been pleased to appoint 
James Alexander Stewart Mackenzie,* 
Esq. to be governor and commander-in- 
chief of the island of Ceylon ; date 29th 
March 1837. 

SIR FRANCIS FORBES. 

The King was on the 5th April pleased 
to confer the honour of knig’hthood upon 
Fmocis Forbes, Esq., chief justice of 
New South 


MR. WAG HORN. — EUFHRATES EXTEDITION. 

Tile enterprising Mr. Waghom, to 
whom, whilst in Eg^t, tlie cause of 
overland communication with India has 
been so much indebted, has arrived in 
England, having firoceeded to Malta in 
company wdth Major Estcourt, left by 
Col. Chesney in command of the Eu- 
phrates expedition, and who, with his 
party, after ascending the Tigris above 
Bagdad, till th^ were stopped by shoal 
water, left the Euphrates steamer at Bag- 
dad on the 23d January, crossed the De- 
sert on camels, and reached Beirout on 
the 24th February, where the party em- 
barked for Malta. Mr. Waghorn's ob- 
ject in visiting England, is to make fur- 
ther arrangements in furtherance of any 
plan which may he adopted for steam 
communication with India. 


DR. JAMES BL'RNF.S. 

His IMajcsty has been pleased to be- 
stow the civil decoration of the Guelphic 
Order on Dr James Burnes (brother of the 
distinguished traveller), as a mark of royal 
approbation of his services in India, to 
which he is about to return. Dr. Burnes 
was for many years civil surgeon in 
Cutch, to which office utlicr responsible 
functions were attached (meiiidingthat of 
po.stmaster in Cutch) ; and his merits are 
amply ascertained by the strong testimony 
of the Bhooj Durbar, transmitted through 
the Britisli resident, and c.specially hy 
the official notification of the Bombay 
Government, that his ** kind and unwea- 
ried attention, which the Hon. the Go- 
vernor (Sir John Malcolm) has had full 
opportunity of learning, has, the Gover- 
nor ill Council is aware, created the 
most lively sentiments of gratitude, while 
it has established, in tiie strongest man- 
ner, his claims to the approbation of Go- 
vernment." 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

\th Drags, (at Bombay). Lieut. George Forbes, 
from :26lh regt., to be lieu!., v. Miller who exch ; 
C.'adet J. F. Fitzgerald to be comet by purch., v. 
Routh app. to 16th L. Drags, (both 21 March 37). 
—-Veterinary Surg. John Green, from 1st. Drags., 
to be vet. surg., v. Timm app. to 3d Dr. Gu. (21 
April). 

Wth L, Drags, (in Bengal). Comet J. A. Seton, 
from 3d L. Drags., to be comet, v. White, who 
exch. (21 April 37). 

13ta L. Drags, (at Madras). Comet Francis Bur- 
dett to be lieut. by purch., v. Welby who retires ; 
and Chas. Deacon to be comet by purch., v. Bur- 
den (both 14 April 37)* 

16tA L. Drags, (in Bengal). Comet R. Routh, 
from 4th L. Drm, to be comet, v. HscQtmt, 
who retires (24March 37). 

4ih Foot (In N. S. Wales). Lieut. T. M. Cham- 
bers to be cant, by purch., v. Faunce who retires i 
Ens. George Kin^to be lieut. by purch., v. Chaai- 
bersi and James Crosi to be eoi. by purch*, v. King 
(all 7 April 37). 
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fith Foot <at Bombay). Capt. B. Nolaiii from h. p; 
4th W. I. Rpfft.. to be capt., v. P. Patterson who 
exch., rec. dlf. (31 March 37)*— Lieut. James Wil- 
ton Co be CApti, V. Drury dec. (7 April) ; Lieut. 
John Luraley to be capt. by purch., v. Nolan who 
retires (8 do.); Ens. H. C. English to be lieut., 

V. Wilsim (7 do.) ; Ens. G. M. Atkins to bo lieut. 
by purch., v. Lumley (8 do.); Cadet Edw. Mon- 
tagu to be ens., V. English (7 do-) ; J. E. Robertson 
to be ens. by purch., r. Atkins <8 do). 

Foot (in Bengal). W. S. Carter to be ens. 
by nurch., v. Abbot (7 April .37).— James Caulfield 
to be ens. by pure., v. Wilkinson app. to 15th F. 
(14 do.). 

18rh Foot (in Ceylon). G. F. Call to be ens. by 
purch., V. Tongue app. to 30th F. (7 April 37). 

Siith Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. John Miller, from 
4th L. Drags., to l)e lieut., v. Forbes who exch. 
<24 March 37). — Lieut. Wm. Maulc, from 31st F., 
to be lieut., v. Hutchinson who exch (22 Oct. 3(»); 
Ens. W. L. Robson to be lieut. by purch-, v. Fita- 
Gerald prom. ; and John R«lgers to be ens. by 
purch., V. Hobson (both .31 March 3/). 

31j«r Fttot. Lieut. B. ^E. S. Hutchinson, from 
2fith regt., to be lieut., v. Maule who cxch. (22 
Oct. .38) ; Lieut. Charles Dunliar. from 20th regt., 
to Ik* lieut., v. Pigott who exch. (31 do.). 

3!)r/i Fitot (at Madras). Ens. A. R. Marshall to 
be lieut., v. Harding dec. ; and Cadet C. J. Walker 
to be ensign, v. Marshall (both 7 April 37). 

40r/i Foot (at Bombay).— Lieut. J. H. Oliver to 
be capt., V. Connor dec. ; and Ens. H. .Seymour 
to lie lieut., V. Oliver (both 7th Nov. ;)(i) ; Cadet 

W. J. Hamilton to be ens., v. Scyin<mr (20 April 
.37) ; J. V. Vance to be ens. by purch., v. Hamil- 
ton app. to !)7th regt. (21 do.) . 

CejtUm Rijie Hcfft, Lieut. M. Bourkc, from h. p. 
4th F., to lie lieut., v. Deacon prom. (20 April 
.37); Lieut. Caleb Reid, from h. p. 2.jth P., to lie 
iieut., v. bkiimer app. to Newf. Vet. Comps. (21 
do.) 

Brevet, Capt. B. Nolan, 6th F., to be major in 
army (22 July 30). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 30. Kirkman Findlej/, Russell, from 
Bengal 30th Oct. ; and Creseentt .Skclly, from Cape 
10th Jan. : both at Liverpool. — Jean, Goldie, from 
Bengal 13th Nov.; oft* Margate.— Fnfnm, Tod, 
from Mauritius 7th Dec.; oft* Falmouth. — 31. 
fVUliam Harris, Terry, from N. S. Wales Kith 
Oct., and Rio de Janeiro 6th Jan.; at Deal.— 
Aprii. 6. Jumna, Robinson, from Canton 18th 
Dec.; off Holyhead — John u’Claunt, Robertson, 
from Canton 24th Dec.; at W’aterford. — 8. Ku- 
phrates, Hannay, from Bengal Kith Dec., at Li- 
verpool. — 1(1. Havre, Bouccr, from .South Seas ; 
off Plymouth.— 11. Asia, Stead, from Canton 24th 
Nov. ; Patriot, Martin, from Sourabaya 14th Oct., 
and Singapore 23d Nov.; and Lord y.ltfun-p, 
Sproullffrom Manilla 27th Nov. ; all off* Falmouth. 
— AUerton, Evans, from Bengal 10th Dec.; oft* 
Liverpool.— 12. Rapid, Casse, from Mauritius 24th 
Dec.; at Deal. — 14. Duke of Bedford, Bowen, 
from Bengal5th Jan. 1837 • oft* Falmouth.— /ioj/ne, 
Richardson, from Bombay 24th Dec., and Calicut 
3l8tdo. ; Canton, Garbult, from Mauritius 16th 
Dec. ; Tribune, Browse, from Mauritius 25tli 
Nov., and Cape 2d Jan. ; and Comet, Patterson, 
from Cape 23d Jan. ; all off Plymouth.— Fw tree 
Queen, Hookey, for Bengal 4tli Dec. ; off Cork.— 
15. Eliza Stewart, Miller, for China 5th Dec.; off 
Portland.— Emanue/, Fleming, from Batavia 9th 
Dec., off Kingsbridge. — Ingleborough, Hickett, 
from China 17th Dec. ; off Liverpool. — Sephyr, 
Thomson, ftom a whaling voyage and Table Bay; 
off Plymouth.— ATofliMMir, Poppen, from Batavia ; 
off Plymouth (for Rotterdam). — 17* Gipsey, Bew- 
ley, from Bengal 17th Dec. ; WWiam, Thompson, 
AsitU.Jtvurn.^.^. Voi.. 2.S. No. 89. 
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from Bengal 25th Dec. ; and Lady Charlotte, Wil- 
liams, from Canton 17th Dec. : all at Liverpool.— 
George and Mary, Gibson, from Ceylon 12th Nov., 
and Cape 21st Jan.; off Portsmouth.— Gr/enf, 
White, from Bengal 5th Nov., and Cape 2l8t Jan.; 
off Penzance — Wanderer, Cobb, fl’om Mauritius 
8th Jan. : off Land's End.— C/nniufa, Dumble, 
from Mauritius I2th Jan. ; and Susan, Neatby, 
from China 10th Dec. ; both off Falmouth.— Duke 
of Lancaster, Hargreaves, from Bengal 18th Dec. ; 
Friends, Mac Cleverly, from Manilla 26th Sept., 
and Singapore 26th Oct. ; and Agnes, Proudfoot, 
from Bengal 25th Nov. ; all off Liverpool.— Jft- 
nerm, Fairclough, from Mauritius 25th Dec. ; at 
Bristol. — Samuel Winter, Rodgers, from Singapore 
29th Nov. : at Deal. — Alontrnse Jones, from Mau- 
ritius 5th Jan. ; and Malabar, Dunlop, from Mau- 
ritius 28ih Dec-, and Cape 1st Feb.; both off Cork. 
— 18. Repulse, Pryce, from Bengal 26th Dec., 
.*ind Cape 14th Feb.; Exmouth, Warren, from 
Bengal 8th Dec. ; Alexander Baring, St. Croix, 
from Canton 5lh Dec. ; EJiza Jane, Canney, from 
Ceylon 25th Dec. ; and Guiana, Tayt, from V. D. 
Land 8th Nov. ; all from Devd,— Agrippina, Rod- 
gers. from Ceylon IJth Nov., and Cape 21st Jan. ; 
Bencotlcn, Croft, from Bengal 26th Oct.; and 
Oturicr, Dixon, from Mauritius 17th Dec., and 
C!apc 24th Jan.; all off Dover. -^Bombay Packet, 
Garnock, from Bombay 11th Dec.; and John 
Woodall, Arnold, fiom Mauritiu.4 21st Dec.; both 
off Liverpool. — Augusta Jessie, Edenborough, 
from Mauritius 15th Jan., and Cape 7th Feb. ; off 
Dungeness. — 19. Joshua Carrol, Toby, from Mau- 
ritius 1.3th Jan. ; and Cape 7th Feb./, John Palmer, 
I.auremre, from South Seas ; aud Ijugwla, Endi- 
cott, from Batavia and Samarang; all off Dover. 
— Coluntlna, llooton, from Bombay 25th Dec. ; at 
I.iverpcKil.— 2(1. T^iogara, Hammond, from Bom- 
bay 8th Dec. ; oft* Dover. — 21 , Fairy Queen, Cou- 
sins, from Ceylon 26lh Dec. ; off Hastings.— F/e- 
ruville, Mitchell, from Cape 2d Feb.; and Marga- 
i-et and Ann, Duck, from Cape 5th Feb.; both at 
^eal.— Australia, Forrester, from Bombay ■22d 
Nov., and Cape 28tli Jan. ; off Liverpool. — Velox, 
Jones, from Mauritius 18ih Jan.; at Bristol. — 
Mercurius, Esink, from Batavia; off Dover.— 22- 
Kilward, Lindsay, from Singapore 23d Nov. ; at 
Deal. — 24. Henry Welleslej/, Freeman, from Sin- 
gapore 23d Nov. ; Bachelor, Ellis, from Madras 
22d Dec.; Chili, Nixon, from V. D. Land 8th 
Sept. ; and Wanstead, Macaulift'e, from South 
.Seas ; all at Deal. — Vestal, Lyons, from Bombay 
29th Dec. ; in the Clyde. — Bardaster, M 'Donald, 
from Singapore 5th Dec.; off Brightoiv— /ndem- 
^ity, Rolierts, from Ceylon 11th Dec., and Cape 
7th Feb.; oft* Folkstonc.— .-/5e/ Tasman, Zelstra, 
from Batavia; off F.’ilmouth.— TAcrewz, Young, 
from Bengal 17th Dec.; off Dartmouth.— 26. True 
Briton, Bc.ich, from Bengal 15th Dec., Madras 
15th Jan., and Cape 26th Feb.; off Hastings.— 
Hector, Johnson, from Bombay 1st Jan. ; off Ho- 
lyhead. —27. Lady Feversham, Webster, from 
Bombay 25th Dec., Vingorla 1st Jan., and Cape 
15th Feb. ; off Plymouth.— BeMaven, Crawford, 
from Manilla 17- h Dec., and Cape 16th Feb.; off 
Falmouth. 

* Departures. 

March 1.3. Mangles, Carr, for N. S. Wales (with 
convicts) and China j from Deal. — ^20. Lord Sau- 
marez, Scarborough, for Mauritius; from Mar- 
seilles.— 26. Ahetvromby, Butcher, for N. S. Wales j 
from Portsmouth.— Jamaica, Martin, for Bombay; 
from the Clyde.— 31. Abel, Gower, for N.S.Wale8| 
from Deal.— April 2. Warwick, Little, for Cey- 
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km and Madras ; from Liverpool.— 4. Addingham, 
Sedgwick, and Hamilton, Johnson. tx>th for Cape; 
from DeaL— IVeeed. Lawson, and Daniel Wheeleir, 
Bouch. both for Bombay: ftom Liverpool.— 5. 
PerfiicU Snell, for Cape and Bengal ; from Ports- 
outh.— & Jmogeti, Riley, for Bengal; from Deal. 
—HamUton Rou, Robb, for Cape; from Ports- 
mouth.— Fair Isle, Mills, for N. S. Wales; from 
Shields.— 7. Rdiance, Warner, for Madras, Bengal, 
and China; from Deal.— 8. Mandarin, Donald, for 
Bengal: from Liverpool.- 10. CtowHer, Proudfoot, 
for Cape; from Deal.— 11. H. M. brig Pelorus, 
Harding, for Cape and Mauritius (with specie', ; 
from Portsmouth.— 13. Themis, Pickeling, for 
Mauritius; from Bordeaux.- 16. Isabella Cooper, 
Currie, for Bengal: Iris, Mack wood, for Ceylon; 
and JIfarintM, Patterson, for V. D. Land ; all from 
Deal.— 17. Duke of Sussex, Horsman, for Cape. 
Madras. Straits, and China; from Deal — 18. 
Morley, Evans, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth.- 
Porcupine, Laing. for Mauritius ; from Deal. — 
10, Ripley, Steward, for Bengal: and Hero of 
Mahwn, Grundy, for Bombay ; both from Liver- 
pool. — Calcutta, Brown, for N. S. Wales (with 
convicts) ; from Kingston. — 20. Tory, Reid, for 
Bombay; ftom Greenock.— 21. Isabel, Jones, for 
Bombay; from Liverpool.— 22. Mermaid, Chap- 
man, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth ^Malcolm, 
Sim, for Batavia and Singapore ; from Liverpool. 
—22. Renown, MacLeod, for Bengal; from Green- 
ock. — 24- Marquis Camden, Gribblc, for Madras, 
Straits, and China; George Canning, Winn, for 
Mauritius; Tate, for Algoa Bay; Charles 

Carter, Cri&tall.for Mauritius; exidArgyle, Sandys, 
for Madras and China; all for Deal.— 24. Sarah 
Birkett, Aitkin, for Singapore, China, and Manilla; 
and Queen Afab, Ireland, for Bengal; both from 
Liverpool. 


PASSlCNOF.llS FROM INDIA. 

Per Walmer Ctistle, from Bombay (additional) : 
Cape. Driscoll, late of the Hindoo. 

^ Per Boyne, from Bombay ; Mrs. Young ; Major 
Romney, H. M. 17th regt : Lieut. Dennies, II. M. 
4()th regt.; Lieut. Mackintosh, 2d N. I.; Mas- 
ters Tendall, Stevens, and Williams; 70 inva- 
lids ; 5 soldiers’ wives. — From the Coast : Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson and family ; Capt. .’ind Mrs. Hender- 
son; Capt. and Mrs. Neill: Mrs. Clemcntson and 
child: Capt. Hammond, Madms army; Lieut. 
Russell, ditto ; Lieut. Baker and child. 

Per Hugh Lindsay steamer, from Bombay to 
Suei: Mr. and Mrs. Wedderhurn; Mrs. Mil- 
boume; Messrs. Hunter, Bainbridge, and Faw- 
cett, Bombay C. S. ; Messrs. Pidcock and Gub- 
bins, Bengal C. S. ; Col. A. Robertson, Bombay 
aimyi Cape. Kennett, ditto; Lieuts. Hill, Holt, 
and Sparrow, ditto : Mr. Ashburner, editor of the 
Bomb^ Courier ; Messrs. Higginson and Steinfact, 
merdiants; Mr. Rogers, veterinary surgeon. 

Per mazer steamer, ftom Alexandria to Malta: 
Sir Edward Pearson ; Major Tweedie ; Cant. Yea- 
dell ; Lieuts. Forbes and Malony ; Messrs Young, 
Estridge. Estibowen, Southouse. Iligginson, Wag- 
horn, Lein, Mogg, Hunter, Hall, Reeves, and 
Gabart; Barons Furstenburg and Schomberg; 
Capt- Estcourt, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Charlcwoira, 
and fourteen men, late of the Euphrates expedi- 
tion. 

Per Theresa, from Bengal: Mrs. James ; J. J. 
James, Esq. ; Wm. Carr, Esq. 

Per Duke of Lancaster, from Bengal : Mrs. Rose 
and child; Mr. and Mrs. Previte and child; 
Lieuts. Mackenzie and Woodhouse; Master Peg- 
ey. 

Per Euphrates, from Bengal ; Mrs. Stewart, and 
family; E. J. Harington, Esq., C. S.; H. B. 
Brownlow, Esq., ditto; W. St. Q. Quinton, Esq., 
ditto t Mi^or McDowall: Capt. wotherspoon; 
^ Misses RoUnson ; two Misses Strickland. 


Per Bombay Packet, from Bombay : Lieut. C. H. 
Hodgson, Madras army ; Ens. II. P. Hockin, 6th 
Bombay N. I. 

Per Exnwuth, from Bengal : Mrs. Dhnbar and 
child ; Mrs. Boeck and four children; Mrs. Mack ; 
Rev. John Mack ; Lieut. A. McDounll, 73d N.l. ; 
J. Moricc, Esq., assist, surg. 9th N. I. ; Mr. Max- 
well. 

P/r Fairee Queen, from Bengal : Mrs. Field ; B. 
Airthorpe. Esq. ; Lieut. Read, Bengal artillery ; 
Mr. Simone, merchant. 

Per Orient, from the Cape (additional) : H. T. 
Maynard, Esq.; Signor T. D’Abrantes. Portu- 
uese government secretary at Mozambique, with 
is son, and four servants. 

Per fVUliam, from Bengal: Capt. Inge; Lieuts. 
PIgot, Harvey, and Seacombe ; Dr. Bond ; Mr. 
Gratson. 

Per Agrippina, from Ceylon: Mrs. Fitzmaurice; 
Mr. Brooks; two children. 

Per H. M. steamer Hermes, from Malta: Mr. 
Iligginson, of Liverpool; Mr.G. Ashburner, from 
Bombay ; Mr. Wagnorn, from Alexandria. 

Per Ingleliorough, from China: Capt. George 
Melville, country service, late of the CharUitte. 

Per Rencooten, from Bengal: Mrs. Foote; Mrs. 
Hindmairsh; Mrs. Goad; Lieut. Flower, 25th 
N.L; Ens. Goad. 67th do.; two Masters Goad ; 
two Misses Mackay.— (Serj. Neynoe destroyed 
himself on board two days after leaving the Cape. 
Miss Mackay died at sea). 

Per Hector, from Bombay : Mrs. J. B. Egan and 
child : Capt. Dalway, 2d Queen’s regt. 

Per Margaret ami Ann, ftom Cape: Lieut. 
Granville II. M. 89th regt. 

Per Augusta Jessie, from Mauritius: Dr. Robin- 
son, Royal Navy. 

Per Courier, irovn. Mauritiut: Mr. and Mrs. Sal- 
ter and five rhildren ; two Masters Granger. 

Per True Briton, from Madras: Mrs. Maclean; 
Mrs. ('ol. Downes; Mrs. Major Claridge; Mrs. 
Capt. Hicks ; Mrs. Moorat : two Misses Moorat ; 
Miss Foolhead; Capt. Geoghegun; Capt. Hicks; 
John Moorat, Esq. ; D. A. Macleod, Esq. ; Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell ; two Misses Robertson; two Misses 
Johnston; two Misses MtMirat; tvro Masters Mac- 
lean: two Masters Rol)crtM>n ; two Masters Moo- 
rat; two Masters Hicks; Masters Johnston and 
Allsop; ten servants; sixty-three H. C. invalids, 
one woman, and two children. — (Two Invalided 
soldiers, one soldier’s wife, and a seaman, died at 
sea.) — Landed at the Cape: A. M. Owen, Esq. ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Hamoud; Miss and Master 
Hamond. 

Per J^dy Feversham, from Bombay: Mrs. Desh- 
on; Mrs. Eyre; Mrs. McPherson; c^ts.Deshon, 
Dodgin, M'Clear, and Eyre; Lieutk. Dirk, Brock, 
Murray, Huart, Hill, and O’Kelly ; Ens. M'Pher- 
son; .s'urgeon Moftatt; 1.36 men, 10 women, and 
21 children of H. M. service. 

Expected. 

Per Lady Raffles, from Bengal : Capt. Womum; 
Lieut. Oeavan; Ensign Wilson; Mr. Marrieve. 

Per lAmdon, from Bengal : Lady Ximenes and 
family; Mrs. Doctor Nicholson; Mrs. Major Ful- 
ton and family; Mrs. Capt. Wood and family; 
Mrs. Capt. Festing and family ; Mrs. Henderson 
andfjunily; Miss Cossiter ; Mr. .Steer, C. S.; Mr. 
Phillips, C. S. ; Capt. Festing; Mr. Henderson; 
Mr. H. Fergusson: Mr. G. Jessop: two Misses 
Goldie: two Misses Smith; Miss Ross: Master 
Turnbull. 

Per Malabar, from Bombay: B. If. Baillle, 
Esq. : Capt. C. H. Johnson, 12th N. 1. ; Mr. J. L. 
Strover; Mr. Wilkins, 4th L. Drags.; Miss Mor- 
ris and servant. 

Per Urania, from Bombay : Mrs Col. Hunt ; 
Mrs. Guardc and three children: Mrs. Barnes : 
G. A. Turnbull, Esq. ; Lieut. Brackenrldge. 

Per Gilmore, from Bombay : Mrs. Carr ; Mrs. 
Bartlet ; Misses Hunt and Shippee i Capts. Carr, 
Curtin, Mayne, Bartlet, and Merlton; Lieuts. 
Yates and Hudson; Mr. Sparm ; Dr. Frith; Mas- 
ter Shippee. 

Per WUlianf Hieol, from Bombay : Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamier, C. S. ; Capt and Mrs. Houghton and 
seven children: Mrs. Baboo; Mr. M*Haffle, 6th 
N. 1.) Mr. Gordon, 26th do. 
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Per Marque ^ Haetinget from Bombay i Mn. 
Graham; Mrs. English; Mrs. Dixon; Mrs.Walch; 
Mrs. Mann ; Mr. Anderson, C. b. ; Mr. Sparkes, 
C. S. ; Col. Farquharson, 14th N. I. ; Col. Suther> 
landi N. I.; Capt. Graham; Capt. Walch; Capt. 
Watts, Madras estab. ; Misses E.and C. WiHough- 
by, £. Farquharson, E. H. Graham, C. and J. 
Vaughan, E. and J. Walch, and A. Blaxland ; two 
Masters Vaughan; three Masters Walch; three 
Masters Brown. 

Per St, (Jeorget from Bengal (for Bristol) : Mrs. 
Taylor ; Mrs. Thomson ; Mrs. Dick and child ; 
Or. and Mrs. Mackinnon and child ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Clarkson; Major Bruce; Capt. Jillard: Capt. 
Mackintosh and child ; Capt. Burrell ; Dr. Bu- 
chanan ; Dr. Duncan ; Mr. Maxwell ; Mr. R. C. 
Jenkins ; Mr. Fullerton ; Mr. Cowell; Mr. Smith. 
Foar the Cape: Capt. Murray. 


FA8SENGER8 TO INDIA. 

Per Mnrley, for Bombay : Lady S. Campbell ; 
G. A. E. Campbell, E^sq., C. 8.; Cant, and Mrs. 
Johnson ; Capt. and Mrs. Walker: Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs, Pemberton ; Lieut, and Mrs. Webb ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wooler; Miss Hughes; Capt. Grant, H. M. 
4thL. Drags. : J. Montriuu, Esq., barrister; Mr. 
Bradley, assist, surgeon; Mr. Irwin. 

Pw Argyle, for Madras : Ensign Cox. 

Per ReUanee, for Bengal (additional) : Capt. 
Beatson, d4th N, 1. (late ('olonel in the British 
Auxiliary Legion in Spain); Mr. Shuiu; Mr. 
Power; Mr. Baker. 

Per Duke ef Sueser, for Madras: Capt. and 
Mrs. Farren: Capt. Muiisey; Mr. Walker ; Mr. 
Whish,— For Penang : Mr. and Mrs. Paddy and 
infant,— For China : Mr. Daniel! ; Mr. Rodgers; 
Mr, LeGeyt. — For the Cape: Mr. Dennison. 

Per Mermaid t for Bombay: Mrs. Lugard and 
two Misses Lugard; Mrs. Stevenson; Mrs. Cox; 
two Mines Baynes; Miss Lindsay ; Capt. Camp- 
bell; Rev. Mr. Lugard; Mr. Hastings; Mr. 
Hunter; Mr. Cox; four children. 


BIKTHS, MAHUl.^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JJIIITIIS. 

March 4. .At sea, the lady of James Cieorge 
Neill, Esq., Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a 
son. 

April 15. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the lady of 
Capt. Charles Griffiths, Bengal atuiy, of a daugh- 
ter, still-born. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. D. Montgo- 
merie, 7th Rcgt. Madras L. C., of a son. 

17. At Dlackhcath, the lady of Capt. Reilly, 
Bengal engineers, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 29. At St. Pancras Church, Francis, son 
of Sir F. M. Ommanney, to Julia Henrietta, 
daughter of Thomas Metcalfe, Esq., of Fitzroy- 
square and Llnculn’s-Inn. 

— At Kingston Church, Purtsca, Mr. Adolphe 
Von Kummer, of Gosport, to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. W. Pickford, of 


London, formerly of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
liany’s service. 

30. At Hackney Church, Capt. W. G. Whte. 
33th Madras N. 1., eldest son of the Rev. J.Whlte, 
Stogainbcr, Somerset, to Louisa Ann, eldest 
daughter of Michael Gray, Esq., of Portland-placc, 
Clapton. 

April 1. At St. Luke's, Chelsea, O. P. Cross, 
Esq., of Somerset House, to Harriet Eleanor Abel, 
niece of the late Dr. Abel, physician extraordinary 
to Lord Amherst when In India. 

4. At St. George's, Hanover Square, James Pratt 
Barlow, Esq., of Doctors’ Commons, and Kensing- 
ton, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of J. Du Pr6 
Alexander, Em(., of Grosveiior-square. 

6. Henry William, son of Col. White, Bengal 
army, to Alexandrlna Eliza, daughter of the late 
Major Alexander MacLeod, Bengal army. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 2f). Drowned, from falling overboard the 
ship Artemist on his passage from Calcutta, 
Thomas E. C. M. Cresswell, second surviving son 
of Richard Estcourt Cresswell, Esq., of Pinckney 
Park, Wilts. 

March 4. At Bruges, in her 4!)th year, Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Diggle, widow of H. W. Digglc, Esq., late 
judge and magistrate of Kaira, Bombay. 

7. At Edinburgh. Mrs. Mary Aiskcll, widow of 
Maj. Gen. Francis Aiskcll, lately in the service of 
the Hon. East-Indla Company. 

2<l. At Bay View, Isle of Man, aged one year and 
six months, Georgina Eliza Victorinc, tenth and 
youngest child of John Henderson, Esq., Hon. E- 
I. Company’s civil service. 

31. In London, John Madox, Esq., the Oriental 
traveller. 

April a. At his residence in Abergavenny, in the 
85th year of his age, General William Kinsey, se- 
nior ofticer of tlic Madras army. 

8. At his residence. Lower Hallifiord, Middlesex, 
a^d G4, Commodore James Jeakes, many years an 
officer in the Indian Navy. 

13. Louisa Anne, aged 35, wife of Richard Tem- 
ple, Esq., of the Nash, near Worcester, and sister 
to Sir James Rivett Carnae, Bart. 

14. At Stonehouse, Mr. A. B.S. Kent, late of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, and son of 
the late Capt. Kent, of the Royal Marines. 

— At Cheltenham, Champernowne Hele Fowell , 
youngest son of R. S. M. Sprye,' Esq., of the Indian 
army, and of Ugborough. Devonshire. 

IG. In Upper Wimpoie-street, in her 84th year 
Mrs. Fraser Tytler, relict of the late Hon. Alexan- 
der Fraser Tytler, Lord Wootlhuuslee. 

2U. At Clifton, Valctta Henrietta Sparrow, wi- 
dow of the late Capt. E. Sparrow, of the 1st Bom- 
bay Cavalry. 

Lateig. At Daylcsford-House, Worcestershire, 
ill her 91st year, Mrs. Hastings, relict of th at 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings, Governor-gcnsral of 
Bengal. 
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N.B. The tetterg'P^C, denote pnmecoMt, or nutnufttcturere* pHeee f A. advance (per cent,) on the same i 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same/ N.D. no demand,-~The bazar maund U equal to Hi fb. 2 oz. 2 
dre,, and im bazar maunds equal to llO factory tnaunda, Goode sold by Sa.Rupees A mde. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ctjiupees F. mds — The Madras Candy is equal to fiOOib. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 7461 lb. The Pecul is equal to I33i lb. The Corge is 2U pieces. 


CALCUTTA, December 29, 1836. 


RS.A. 1 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 11 0 (SI 

Bottles 1(H) 13 4 ~ 

Coals B. md. 0 14 — 

Copper Sheathing* 16-32 ..F.jnd 37 8 — 

— Brasiers’, do. 38 0 — 

Thick sheets do. 

— Dld'Groas do. 36 10 — 

Bolt do. 38 8 — 

Tile do. 34 12 — 

Nails* assort. do. 36 0 — 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 37 8 — 

— Russia Sa.Ks. do. — 

Copperas do. 1 16 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. Id — ] 

Yarn 16 to 170 «nor. 0 6 — 

Cutlery, fine 10to23A. t 

Glass HA. — 

Hardware 30 D. — 

Hosiery, cotton 5 A. — 

Ditto, silk 15to37D.t 


R8.A. Rs. A 

i Iron, Swedish, Bq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 13 @ 5 16 

' flat do. 5 14 — 6 O 

I English, sq do. 3 11 — 3 13 

! flat do. .3 10 — 3 12 

Bolt do. .3 11 3 13 

•; Sheet do. 6 2 — 6 10 

I Nalls cwt. .0 8 — 14 8 

; Hoops F.ind. 5 0 — 54 

! Kentledge cwt. 2 10 — 2 13 

iLead, Pig F.ind. 7 U — 7 13 

i unstamped do. 7 9 — 7 10 

; Millinery 10 D. to 25 D. 

! Shot, patent bag 3 6 — 44 

Spelter Ct.Ks. F. md. 7 10 — 7 11 

Stationery 30 D. — 45 D. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 6 10 — 6 12 

Swedish do. 6 14 — 7 4 

Tin Plates Sa.Us. boxs 18 12 — 19 4 

Woollens, Broad cloth, flne . .yd. 5 8—120 

coarse and middling.... 14 — 40 

Flannel flne 0 15 — 1 7 


MADRAS, December 7, 1836. 


Bottles 100 16 @ 

Copper, Sheet randy 287 — 

— Bolt do. 218 — 

Old do. 240 

Nails, assort do. 315 — 

Cottons, Chintz piece 4 — 

— Ginghams do. 2 — 

— Longcloth, flne do. 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware... lOA. 

Hosiery 1-’>A. — 

Iron, Swedish candy j2 — 

— English bar do. 28 — 

Flat and bolt .....do. 28 — 


; Iron Hoops cand) 35 @ — 

’ Nails do. 110 — 115 

Lead, Pig do. .W — 55 

Sheet do. 50 — 55 

! Millinery P.C. — 20 ; 

; Shot, patent bag 3—31 

Spelter candy 40 

Stationery lOA. — 15A 

Steel, English candy 35 — 38 

' Swcaish do. 42 — 45 

' Tin Plates box IG — 17 

Woollens, Brozid cloth, fine lOA — 15 A 

coarse lOA. — 20A 

Flannel, fine 10tol2ans.pr.y< 

, Ditto, coarse 7to8 ans. do. 


BOMBAY, January 14, 1837. 


Anchors 12 @ 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals ton 10 — 

Copper, Sheathing, l(i-32 ....cwt. 62 — 

— Thick sheets do. 64 — 


Tile 

Cottons, Chintz, 5tc., &c.. 

— Longcloths 

— MuMins 

Other goods 


Cutlery, table. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

ii 

Rs. 


Rs. 

12 

(5^ 

13 

■ Iron, Swedish ......... 

.St. candy m 

@ 

— 

1 

1.2 

: English 



— — 

10 


12 

>'■ Hoops..... 



— ■ 

62 


63 

Nails 

do. 18 


_ — 

64 



65 

' Sheet 



— 

64 


65 

Hod for bolts 

.St. candy 45 


— 

51 


52 

do. for nails . . . . 



— ■■ ■ 

, 







— 

- 




! Sheet 



- . ■ 

, — 




1 Millinery 



— 

, . ■ . 


- ■ ■ 

Shot, patent 



— 

.0.111 


Ll| 

Spelter 



9.G 

lOA. 



Stationery 

15D. 


. — 

10 D. 


30dI 

Steel, Swedish 



■ 

P. C. 


— 

Tin Plates 



— 

10 A. 


— 

Woollens, Broad cloth, 

i '■ ^ , 

fine ..yd. 4 

^ 2 














1 ___ flrip ^ . 







CANTON, November 29, 1836. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece .3 6 . 

— longcloths do. .3 — 101 


— Longcloths •> 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — 

— Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 

Bandannoes do. 2 ■ 

Yam, Nos. 16to50 pecul 37 - 

Iron. Bar do. 11 

Rod do. 4 

Lead, Pig do. 6 


)rs. Drs. Drs. 

5 Smalts pecul 30 @ 60 

101 Steel, Swedish tub 3.75 — 

— I) Woollens, Broadcloth ..f yd. 1—1.05 

do. ex super yd. 2.5 — 

Camlets at Lintln pee. 28 — 29 

Do. Dutch do. 33 — 34 

Long Ells ....do. 9 91 

Tin, Straits pecul 27 — 28 

Tin Plates box 8 — 
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SINGAPORE, December 3, 1836'. 


Dm. Dn. 

Anchors* pecul 6 @ 9 

Bottles lOO 4—44 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul .'14 — :i5 

('ottonSeMadapollaiiiSe24yu. by 3(iin. pcs. 2.4 — 24 

Imlt. Irish 24 .14-.% do. l.iM)— 21 

Longcloths 39 to 40 34-36 do. 44 — 

do. do 36flnedo. 54 — (i 

do. do. • . • • 40-44 do. 4 — 64 

■■■■' do. do 44-.'i4 do. 9 — 

54 do. — — 

Prints* 7-B. do. 2 — 24 

9-8. do. 2a — 24 

Cambric, 12yds. by 4.'> to. 'M) in. ..do. li — 24 

Jaconet. 20 40 • • 44 do. 14 — 24 

Lappets. 10 40 •• 44 ***.do. ] — . i| 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 — 5 : 


Drs. Drs. 

.Cotton Hkfs. Imlt. Battick. dble.* ‘doz. 24 @ 4 

do. do Pullicat doz. 1| — 2 

I Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 60 — 52 

•Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarcer wanted 

Iron. Swedish pecul 4} — 6 

English do. 31—4 

' Nail, rod do. 44—6 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — 54 

. Sheet do. 5 — 54 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 5 — .54 

.Steel, Swedish do. 4| — 5| 

English do. — — 

j Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 9 — 10 

Camblets do. 25 — 30 

j Ladies* cloth yd. 1 — 2 


R E M i 

Cahruttao Jan* 5, 1837.— The importations of 
Piei'e Goods for the last six mouths have been unu- 
sually heavy, and sellers in consetiuence have been 
obliged to submit to gradually reducing rates, 
until now, wlien it is found di/flcult to effect sales, 
even at present prices. The market has seldom 
been in a worse si.atc, without excepting any arti- 
cle. either as reganl.s price or .supply on hand — 
The demand for Twist, for the last month, has 
been less active than was to have been expected 
with the existing light stock : in some of the re- 
cent sales, a slight reduction is ob.>«ervah1e. — The 
demand for all tlescriptions of Woollens has fallen 
off lately, and the sales effected have been at a re- 
duction on former rates.— Little or no variation 
has taken place in the price of (’opper within the 
last two months: ])rescnt prices will not remit 
irlme cost in Englaiul.— The stock of Iron is 
leavy, and no immediate improvement can be ex- 
pected. — Swedish Iron, well assortexi, is in some 
request, but docs not keep pace with the rise at 
home. — Leads are very flat, and large supplies are 
in first hands.— St eel on the decline. — Spelter with- 
out any immediate ]irospeci of amendment. 

Madras, Dec. 3, UI3G.— Although the marketfor 
Europe Goods has received a fresh suppiy by the 
iMd]/ Flora, we have not heard of any sales having 


INDIA SECURITIES 

CalcuUdy Dec. i?9, 

Government .Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First r» per cent. Loan Prem. 14 8 13 8 

Second 3 per cent (ill 4 « 

Third 5 per cent 3 8 2 12 

4 per cent Disc. 1 14 2 4 

Bank Shares. 

Bankof Bengal Sa.R8. 16,(KN) a 16,200 

Union Bank* * (Co.Rs. 2,700) Co.Rs. 1,000 a 1,0.00 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 


Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 


On London, at six months’ sight— to buy. 2s. 24d. 
to 2s. 3d. : to sell, 2s. 34d. to 2s. 4d. per Sa. Re. 
Rate of Exchange, Jan. 5, 1837. 

At present the rate may be considered 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 44d. per Sicca Rupee. 

Madrasy Dec. 3, 1836. 
Government Securities. 

Non Remittable Loan of 18th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— I to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent — 4 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent,— 1 disc. 

Excliange. 

On London, at 6 mouths. 2s. to 2s. 2d. per Ms. Re. 


R K S. 

been effected worth noticing, or that ft has caused 
an improvement in the price or demand of any 
article. Metals continue to be sold in small par- 
cels, but without any increase on former rates. 

Bombay, Jan. 17, I837-— Some active sales for a 

R articular description of Piece Goods, cliiefly grey, 
ave l)oen re\iorted, but the market generally is 
very dull. Metals continue without any activity 
in the demand. 

Sbiynpitre, Dcr. 21, 1836. — The demand for Cot- 
ton Goods and ’fwist since our last, has not been 
brisk, there licing generaliy little doing at this par- 
ticular season. WiHtllens (long-ells), only about 
1500 pieces in the market; this article is only in 
demand from February to April annually, and the 
consumption is limited. — English Bar-Iron, none 
in first hands. — Bolt and Hoop Iron, in no demand, 
and consumption very limited. — Spelter, stock 
alKiut 7u tons in hand, and sales difficult to effect. 
— Steel, stock very moderate, but demand limited. 
— Tin-plates, none, and in no demand for con- 
sumption in the place.— Iron Nails, wanted. 

Canton, Dev. G, 1836. — British manufactures con- 
tmuc without any improvement in demand or 
rices. — Iron has had a tendency to decline in price, 
ut we have not heard of any sales at reduced rates. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Bombaift Jan. 14, 1837. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 28. l^d. to 2s. 2d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutto, at 30 days* sight, 101.8 to 107 Bom- 
bay Its. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at :t0 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bombay 
Rs. per 1(N) Madras Hs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 108 to 108.4 per do. 
Ditto of 1825-26. 108.4 to 111.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182!»-30, 111.4 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 18.32-33, 10.5.H to 106 per do. 
Ditto of 1U35-:16, 99 to 99.8 Company’s Rs. 


Singapore, Dec. i?I, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 6 months sight, 4s. 8d. per Spanish 
dollar. 

OA Bengal, gov. bills, at .30 days, 219 Co.’s Rs. per 
100 Sp. d(^rs. 

Cantouy Dec, 3, 1836* 
'Exchanges, die. 

OnLondon, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd. to4s.1 ld.per Sp.D. 
OnBcngal.— E. I. Company’s Agents’ Bills. 30 days 
220 Co.’s Rs. per I(K) Sp. Dols.— Company’s Bilk. 
60 days, 208 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 220 to 222 ditto. 

Syece Silver at Lintin, 44 to 5 per cent. prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, April 25, >837. 


EAST-INUIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. «. d. 

2 JS 0 ^ 

1 10 0 - 
2 12 0 - 

1 15 0 • 

2 2 0 
2 11 0 - 
0 0 31 • 

0 0 4- 
0 0 31 • 

none 


CofTee, Batavia cwt. 

Samaraiig 

— — Cheribon 

Sumatra 

— — Ceylon 

— — Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

— Madras 

— — Bengal 


• Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 10 0 

Annhieeds, Star 3 U 

Borax, Refined 3 3 

Unrefined 3 14 

Camphire, inchests .... 11 
Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb U 

Ceylon 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 6 

Lignea 2 

Castor Oil lb 0 

China Root cwt. 17 

Cubebs 2 19 

Dragon’s Blood 10 0 

Gum Ammoniac, drop ..00 

Arabic 2 0 

Assafistida 1 10 0 

— — Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 3 10 0 

— — Animi 4 0 0 

— — Gainbogium .5 0 0 

— Myrrh 4 10 0 


uiioanum . . . 

Kinn 


u in 
i-j n 

n 

u 


Lac Lake 


0 

2 

0 


Dye 


0 

3 

3 

— 

Shull 

. .cwt. 

5 

0 

0 


— Stick 


2 

0 

0 

— 

Musk, C.hina . . . . 

. . .nz. 

0 10 

U 

— > 

Nux Vomica 

. .cwt. 

0 

8 

0 


Oil, Cassia 

... oz. 

0 

9 

V 


Cinnamon. . . 


0 

4 

0 

— 

— Cocoa-nut... 

..cwt. 

1 

1.5 

0 



— Cajaputa . 
— — Mace ..... 

Nutmegs . 
Opium . . . 
Rhubarb. 


0 0 
0 0 
0 1 
r 

0 


4 — 
2J - 
4 — 
o 

G — 


Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 


Senna 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 

» Bengal 

t'hina 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Builalo Ib 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V iolct. . . . 

Blue .ind Purple 

Purple and Violet .... 

Fine Violet 

— — Mid. to good Violet • • 

Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 

C?onsuming,mid.tofine 

— Do. ord. and low .... 

Do. very low 

Madras, mid. to good 

Oude, ord. 


0 0 
0 14 

0 13 0 

1 7 0 

3 15 0 

4 10 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 7 fi 
0 7 3 
0 7 0 
0 G 0 
0 G 

G 


£. 


d* 

2 11 

0 

2 

2 

0 i 

2 16 

0 

1 18 

0 j 

2 

5 

0 ! 

5 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

6i 

0 

0 

Gl 

0 

0 61 ; 

!! 

22 

0 

o| 

3 8 

“i 

i2ir 

ol 

0 

3 

0 1 

0 

1 

6 1 

2 16 

0 

0 

0 10 •! 

18 

0 


3 

1 

0 1 

25 

0 

0 ! 

8 

0 


4 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 

0 ; 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 i 

17 

0 

0 ! 

15 

0 

0 ’ 

2 

18 


0 

!) 


0 

3 

G : 

8 

8 

0 

3 10 

4) ' 

1 

13 

G 

0 

8 

41 . 

0 

9 

6 

0 

G 

6 , 


■ ■ - (| 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 II 

0 

1 

G . 

0 

T 

"gI 

3 

7 

0 1 

0 


0 1 

1 

2 

0 ! 

1 

1 

0 ' 

1 

10 

0 

4 

u 

0 , 

0 

0 

4 ' 

0 

0 

4> 

0 

7 

7 • 

0 

7 

4i 

0 

7 

2 i 

0 

7 

0 i 

0 

G 

8 ; 

0 

G 

G : 

0 

G 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

.5 

i 

0 

4 

3 

0 

5 

9 i 

0 

4 

9 


£,s. 

Mother-cZ-Pearl \ 

Shells, China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 0 2 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt. 0 12 

Patna 0 15 

Java. 0 9 

Safflower 3 0 

Sago 7 0 

Pearl 11 0 

Saltpetre 23 0 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb 0 9 

—— Organzine do. 0 17 

China Tsatlee 0 14 

Bengal Privilege — 

Taysam 0 13 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 

Cloves 0 0 

Mace 
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£. ». d. 

4 0 0 


9 — 
0 — 
0 — 
6 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 ~ 
6 — 
0 — 


2 9 — 


Nutmegs 0 3 2 — 

Ginger cwt. 12 0 — 

Pepper, Black lb o 0 3 — 


White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 2 

Siam and China 1 0 

Mauritius... 2 10 

Manilla and Java .... 0 17 

Tea, Bohea, FokSen ... .lb 0 1 

Congou 0 0 

Souchong 0 0 

— — Caper 0 1 

Campoi 0 0 

Twankay 0 1 

Pekoe, (Orange, &c.).. 0 


. 8 - . 

Hyson Skin 0 1 2} — 

- 0 — 
9 — 
6 — 
0 

0 — 


Hyson 0 

Young Hyson 0 

Gunpowder, Imperial 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 4 

Torloiseshell lb 1 

Vermilion tb 0 

Wax cwt. 8 

W'uod, Saunders Red ..ton 9 

Ebony 18 


' Sapan . 


8 10 0 — 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 0 6 — 

Oil, Fish... tun 39 0 0 — 

Whalebone ton 150 0 0 

Wool, N. 8. Wales, viz. 

Rest lb 0 2 6 — 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 6 — 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 14 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und....lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4} 

Salted 0 0 31 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 11 U 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 — 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 15 0 0 

Do.2d A 3il quality .... 12 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 9 5 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 G 


0 G 

6 

0 15 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 13 

0 

7 10 

U 

9 6 

0 

18 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

0 19 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 18 

U 



0 14 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 1 

6 

0 7 

6 

n 5 

0 

1 10 

U 

0 0 

4 

0 1 

6 

1 17 

0 

1 11 

U 

3 5 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 1 

li 

0 2 

7 

0 3 

6 

41 1 

4' 

0 1 

6 

0 1 

91 

41 2 

9 

0 1 

9i 

0 4 

fii 

0 3 

04 

0 4 

8 


1 15 

0 


8 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

16 0 

0 

0 0 

7 

40 0 

0 

155 0 

0 

0 3 

u 

0 2 

7 

0 3 

0 

0 2 

7 

1 13 

6 


1 141 

0 

0 0 

64 

0 0 

5 

1 11 

6 


9 0 

0 

18 0 

11 

14 0 

0 

10 10 

4» 

0 3 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, April 2(>, 1837. 


DOCKS. 

East-India (Stock). 

London (Stock). 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

West-lndia (Stock). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian(Agrlcultural) 

Bank (Australasian) 

Van Diemen's Land Company. . . 
South African Bank 


Price. ' 

Dividends.; 

Capital. 1 

Shares' 
i of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 

■£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


... 115 

— p. cent. 

498.667 

— 

— 

March. Sept. 

. . . .54 , 

24 p.cent. 

»3,238,4KI0 

— 


June. Dec. 

... 90 ! 

44 p.cent. 

l,:i52,752 

100 

— 

Jan. July 

. . . 100 i 

44 p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

... 98 1 

4 p. cent. 
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Home Intelligence^ 

THE LONDON MARKETS, April 25, 1837. 


[Mav. 


In the West India market, the limited 
stock and the belief that the crops in the West 
Indies are short of an average one, have rendered 
prices firmer. In Mauritius and East-lndia, prices 
have declined. 

Ctiffee — The market is very dull, and prices are 
nominal ; if sales were forced, prices would de- 
cline materially. 

Cofron.— The market still continues without any 
sign of activity-sales are small. 

Tea — The market continues to look healthy: 
the demand for consumption is extensive. The 
confirmed advices of the high rales ruling in Can- 
ton is rather attracting the attention of speculators 
to this market. There is at present no material 
variation in the quotations. 

SiWf.-— There is still little or no business doing in 
this Ivanch of trade, and the prices remain nomi- 
nally the same.. 

iMdtgf).— The following Is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the April Public 
Sales, which commenced on the 11th and closed 
on the 17th : 

The quantity declared for sale was 4,598 chests, 
which presented the following assortment 550 
chests fine shipping qualities; Il.TO do. middling 
to good do. } 908 do. ordinary shipping and fine 
consuming qualities ; 760 do. ordinary to middling 
consumers ; 376 do. ordinary, very low sorts and 
dust: 199 do. Kurpah; 516 do. Madras; IIG do. 
Oudes ; 35 do. Java ; 7 do. Pondicherry ; 1 do. 
Manilla. During the progress of the sales 799 
chests were withdrawn. 

Almost immediately after the close of the Ja- 


nuary Sale, the difficulties in which the trade of 
the country was thrown, by a scarcity of money 
and a want of confidence that had no parallel in 
the crisis of 1825-6, had an Immediate effect on 
the Indigo market; and although prices nominally 
remained the. same as in January, there was a 
total cessation of business, and had a sale been 
forced, much lower prices must have been sub- 
mitted to. Under these unfavourable circum- 
stances, the sale began, and it soon appeared 
evident that there were very few orders for export, 
and almr»t a total want of demand for home trade. 
Of 590 chests Bengal, which passed the sale on the 
first day, upwards of 4(X) were bought in by the 
proprietors, and the remainder sold at a discount 
of 4d. to 6d. on shipping, and 6d. to 9d. on con- 
suming qualities, as compared with the January 
Sale; ut those rates, the sale proceeded with con- 
siderable heaviness, and whenever a decided wish 
to realise was evinced, a further decline of 3d. to 
4d. took place. Of the whole quantity put up, 
only 1 ,350 chests Bengal and 250 Madras found 
buyers. 

The proportion of Madras and Kurpah in the 
sale being much larger tlian usual, and the quality 
in general very ordinary, the Madras sold heavily 
at a decline of 6d. on middling, and 9d. to Is. on 
ordinary and low, and the Kurpah was chiefly 1 
bought in at fully Is. below the January sale. 

About 2,200 chests were bought In by the pro- 
prietors. 

Since the sale, a few chests have been taken 
quietly out of the market at or about sale prices. 
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SINGULAR CASE OF THUGGISM. 

The city of Delhi, as it at present exists, is the third of the same name 
Mihich has been built on or about its present site. It is reasonable to suppose 
that each successive city was mainly formed of the ruins of its predecessor, 
otherwise it would be difficult to discover or to imagine what cun have become 
of the stones of the vast edifices, whose foundations still attest their previous 
existence. Thus it is, that to the south and west of the city, the whole of the 
ground is strewed for miles with ruins and dilapidated buildings, which give 
shelter to many descriptions of people of the poorer order, and often to hands 
of villains, who prey on their neighbours. Others also tenant these miserable 
places of refuge, — husbandmen and treasure-hunters. Perhaps the reader may 
inquire how' two such classes of men should be met with, where they would in 
all probability be less likely to be found than in any other place : where ver- 
dure can with difficulty be discovered, and where people do not habitually 
dwell. So it is, nevertheless. Between the houses, and sometimes in the 
remains of the court-yards former I3' attached to some palace, are spots of 
ground which produce abundantly, and they are eagerly seized upon by the 
peasants, and rendered productive. Meanwhile, when the crop he has sowed 
comes to perfection, there is always danger, in such isolated and secluded 
places, that if cattle do not break in, some one more hungry than the culti- 
vator will deprive him of the fruits of his labour. Thus the poor man is 
compelled to watch over his field with stick on his shoulder, hallooing at the 
knavish birds, as they also seek a portion of the much-desired crop, while, to 
shelter him from the scorching blasts of the fiery hot winds, or the (to him) 
chilly nights of December, he seeks some friendly nook, where, perhaps, in 
former days, mighty personages, akin to the blood royal, or perhaps royalty 
itself, had been recreated with displays of dances or lircworks, in the very 
scene of the husbandman’s humble toils. As for treasure-hunters, they form 
a distinct profession. Delhi, — I mean ca^i separate city, — has ever been sub- 
ject to contentions, both domestic and foreign ; while free from assault from 
without, it was exposed to domestic de.spoti.sm. The state of uncertainty and 
insecurity of life, fame, fortune, every thing, under a native government, is 
well known : one moment may .sec a man at the height of prosperity — he 
wants for nothing — is universally courted, all the little world around him how 
down to him, for he is the king’s favourite. An enemy whispers ; the king 
suspects ; his house is surrounded and pillaged ; his family arc dishonoured, 
and himself made a prisoner, even if life be granted. Such a state of insecurity, 
either from despotic governments or foreign spoilers, naturally begets cunning 
and caution. Where people were liable to lose all they possessed, prudence 
taught them to contrive places in which they might conceal their property ; so 
that if they succeeded in escaping with their lives, they might silently return and 
recover something from the general wreck. To this end, they construcred secret 
receptacles in the walls, under the ground, and in vaults, in which their valuables 
were deposited. Of these deposits, many arc supposed to be still undiscovered, 
and the supposition is not improbable ; it being far from unlikely that many per- 
sons have died, or been cut off, without having had an opportunity of disclosing 
the secret. Certain it is, that, at Delhi, there are many individuals whose 
lives are passed in breaking up the pavements, and piilling down the walls of 
the old houses, in the 4)ope of finding concealed treasures. Whether these 
adventures are successful or not, I cannot say ; but that people gain a liveli- 
Mfa/ Jot/rn. N.IS. Vol.23.No.1)U. M 
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hood by it, there is no doubt ; and this would apparently lead us to conclude 
that something must be obtained as the reward of their labours. There are 
many stories told of the riches discovered, and the fortunes made ; and it is 
very likely that these details frequently induce people to undertake the pro- 
ject ; but on inquiry and investigation, 1 could obtain no authentic account of 
any thing of great value being discovered. 

I have wandered from my subject in a small degree, but the deviation will 
serve to shew the nature of the country about Delhi, of which it will only be 
necessary to state that it is a fortified city, with many bastions, and that it is 
situated on the right bank of the Jumna, which at this place runs nearly north 
and south. The clergyman of the station was, in October 1833, taking his 
walk, at sunrise, close to the bank of the Jumna; he came to a spot about 
fifty yards from the river, where there was a large tree, but no village near at 
hand. The place might have been a mile and a half from the Cashmere 
gate of the city, and he was somewhat astonished to see five large bundles of 
white cloth, without any person being near to guard the property ; a very 
unusual circumstance in a part of the country in which the people are cele- 
brated for being light-fingered, and where the Jats and Goojurs do not hesitate 
to attack, sword in hand, those whom they suppose to have valuable pro- 
perty with them. lie looked around to see if any one approached, and 
shouted out to try if any one would answer ; but he saw no one, and no one 
made reply. Curiosity, to discover what kind of property had been so care- 
lessly left by its owner to its fate, tempted him to open one of the bundles, 
and to his great horror and astonishment, he found it contained a strangled 
corpse. The feelings of the Rev. Mr. £. may be easily imagined to be not 
very pleasant, but as soon as he recovered from the shock, be bethought him- 
self what was best to be done. Prudence first dictated a speedy retreat ; who 
could tell that the ruthless hands which had committed this deed, though not 
to be seen, might be near ; they might suspect, and if they should, villains 
who had perpetrated such a crime, would not hesitate in taking his life. He 
could have no doubt that they would at least make the attempt, and being 
alone, with no help at hand, they must succeed. Besides these considerations, 
the duty of giving information to the nearest police authority was manifest, in 
order that means might be taken to trace out and secure the guilty parties. 

Still, however, one thing remained unascertained, — what were the contents 
of the other four bundles ? He could scarcely doubt that they concealed 
similarly horrid objects, for they were all exactly alike. Was it possible that 
the afiuir could have been so atrocious ? could murder have laid her rapacious 
hands upon so many persons at once? The reverend gentleman mustered up 
his fortitude, and in spite of some very natural reluctance, approached the 
second bundle, and on opening it, found his conjecture too true; a second 
corpse was revealed, and, as in the former bundle, a piece of cloth tied tightly 
round the throat, shewed that death had been occasioned by strangulation. 

Mr. £. no longer hesitated respecting the course he should pursue, but 
walked back to his own house, and related what he had seen to the assistant 
magistrate, and the latter despatched a mounted officer to the daroga or bead 
police-officer of the division. The name of this person was Mirza Duleel, an 
active man, though I cannot say honest. He had a peculiar system of manage- 
ment, which cost me a great deal of labour to correct ; and I was often on the 
point of discharging him, but, on second thoughts, I left him in his place, 
being aware that I should not be able to supply the vacant office with any one 
who knew the people with whom we had to deal so well, or who could, on 
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the whole, manage the diflerent kinds of duty which he had to perform, so 
expertly. The system of which I complained was this. He had apparently 
entered into an understanding with the zemindars or landholders, to let them 
off in all minor cases, provided they would assist him in the more weighty 
ones, and in the discovery of crimes of a deep dye. In consequence of this 
arrangement, scarcely a case of murder, or other heinous crime, occurring 
throughout his district, remained concealed, the perpetrators being, in almost 
every instance, apprehended. I never could succeed in any cases of 
petty thefts and affrays, which often brought upon me the not very favourable 
notice of the superior authorities, in consoc|uence of the statements made in 
my returns ; for though Mirza Duleel had in reality an efficient police, yet it 
told badly on paper.* The reader must pardon this little digression in fiivour 
of Mirza Duleel ; he was, and I dare say still is, a mighty man in his way, and 
I have introduced him because he was intimately connected with the case which 
1 am now describing. 

When Mirza Duleel arrived, he examined the spot closely, and saw traces 
of a party of people recently encamped under the tree; but their trail, 
whether they had gone east or west, was not discoverable. The Jatsf of 

* The several magistrates of the cities and tlistricts are required to send monthly tabular statements, 
drawn out with great minuteness, exhibiting the number of crimes ascertained to have been committed, 
how many persons were concerned in them, of these how many have been apprehended, brought to 
trial, released, and punished, as well as the number of prisoners in gaol, and other matters, so as to 
give their superiors a complete insight into the state of the several olRccs. If the superior officer sees or 
suspects any Irregularity, he asks for information, snd checks it. On a perusal of these reports, and 
on the due proportion of apprehensions, and convictions for crimes committed, much of an officer's 
official reputation depends. Yet this is frequently a very false criterion, and has led to the most erro- 
neous conclusions. The district of a magistrate may abound in crime, and yet if he is not a sharp and 
able officer, it may be concealed from him by his inferior darogas, or district inspectors. His monthly 
returns will, therefore, exhibit an apparent freedom from crime, whereas the direct contrary may be the 
case. Such an officer is promoted, and he is succeeded by an active and zealous servant, who compels 
Ills damgas to do their duty ; an apparent increase of crime in the district is the result, and it is some- 
times imputed to his inefficiency, rather than to his activity. Vine versd, an officer newly coming into 
an appointment formerly held by a zealous magistrate, may cease to exercise a wholesome control over 
his police, who, in that case, will be sure to reward liim with fewer reports of crime, since by huihing 
up these affairs they profit largely. 

t JAts of Rajpoor and Googurs of Wuzeerabad belong to two well known villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, the inhabitants of which are notorious thieves. The cantonments of the station of 
Delhi are situated in the village of Rajpoor, and the inhabitants, together with those of Wuzeerabad, 
are employed as watchmen, both there and round about. Unless a person should have a chokeydar, or 
watchman, firom one of these villages, his house will certainly be robbed. By having one man, it is an 
understood thing that you will be exempted from the attacks of his fellow villagers, the head man of 
which guarantees the restoration of all stolen property or its amount. Vet it is strange that this is no 
guarantee against the attacks of the thieves from another village : a house protected by a watchman 
from Wuzeerabad being a fair object nf plunder iVom the J&t of Rajpoor, and vice versd. There are 
many phaccs In the west of India similarly situated; the inhabitants of which arc compelled to pay a sort 
of black mail to escape more serious losses. An anecdote will bust serve to shew the extent to which these 
men go. After 1 had been a few months at Delhi. I hirctl the house formerly occupied by Sir E. Cole- 
brooke, in which there was much valuable furniture, namely, hanging lamps, glasses, pictures, dec. It 
was then lying untenanted, because It was not conveniently situated, and was. moreover, high-priced. 
To guard the property Rrom depredation, four J&t watchmen of Rajpoor were hired by the owner, a 
native. IVhen I engaged the house, and was made acquainted with the plan adopted for its security, I 
would no longer permit its continuance, as I had a personal guard of my own ; but independent of this 
circumstance, it struck me as highly improper, that the magistrate of the district, to whom every one 
looked for safety and protection, should himself hire well-known thieves to protect his person and pro- 
perty ; 1 therefore dismissed the watchmen, and posted a guard of eight raai over the house. They 
were armed with matchlocks nut loaded, and with swords. From that moment until many months after, 
no night passed without the house being visited by nvy Rajpoor friends. The guards were obliged to be 
very alert, for the rascals used to come as near as they could, and throw stones to see if the guards were 
awake, and when they found them on the alert, they scampered off. They very nearly succeeded in 
effecting an entrance one day when we were acting a play at one end of the house; but the attempt was 
discovered. As I cAne continually in collision with these people, on account of others, and they were in 
consequence often brought before me, they cherished an enmity against me, and at last succeeded In 
plundering an orchard in which my moonshee and jemadar lived. They grew In time so audacious, that 1 
thought it necessary to strengthen my guard. This had no effect, for they came to the court-yard every 
night, and threw stones as usual. At length, being determined to put an end to this annoyance, I gave 

out 
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Rajpoor, and the Googiirs of Wuzeerabad, were summoned and interrogated, 
but they stoutly denied any knowledge of, or share in, the transaction ; they 
pointed to the bodies, and alluding to the manner in which they were mur- 
dered, said, “ We do sometimes use our swords, Daroga-jee, but how and when 
did you ever hear of our being Thugs or Phanseegars ?” The inhabitants of 
some of the neighbouring villages acknowledged that they had seen a party of 
people, who looked like Brinjaras, but that they took no particular notice of 
so common an incident ; and, moreover, that if they were to see them again, 
they should not be able to identify them. Information was then sent to the 
cotwul of the city, w'ho published the news, requesting these who had lost rela- 
tions, to come forward to establish the fact, by identifying the remains. 
Many persons assembled, more from curiosity than any thing else, to look at 
the bodies, yet no one recognized them. As the daroga’s station-house was 
nearly fifteen miles from the place where the murder had been committed, he had 
not been able to arrive until late, and as day began to close in, and as one by 
one his inquiries had proved fruitless, and his hopes of success diminished, he 
looked very melancholy. Here then w'as a puzzler ; a gross murder had been 
committed; but there had been no witnesses. There was no particular fact 
which tended to cast suspicion on any individual, no track to follow up, no 
clue to the perpetrators. Even the object of the crime, and the motives of 
the criminals, remained a mystery. The people murdered were apparently 
grass-cutters by profession ; certainly they were low in condition, and mise- 
rably poor. Plunder they could have afforded none, and it seemed improbable 
that persons so insignificant should have excited their enemies to so direful a 
revenge. It was a grave case — it would be much spoken of— Mirza Duleel’s 
reputation was at stake ; be looked at the Juts and Googurs appealingly, as if 
he meant to say, “ Now do stand by our contract. TliLs is a case in point ; 
if you have the people, give them up to me.” They seemed to understand his 
meaning, and returned his look with a glance of unconsciousnes.s, and a shrug 
of the shoulders; and the Mirza, seeing it was a bad job, shrugged his 
shoulders too. 

I do not know if any of my readers have yet observed the fact, — but those 
whose duty has led them into frequent, nay constant, contact with crime and 
criminal.s, will doubtless have done .so, — that the finding the bodies at all, 
under the circumstances in which they were discovered, was very singular; 
for, had they not been found, no trace of the crime would have attracted the 
attention of the police. No search, no investigation would have been made, 
and perhaps the very occurrence of such an event might have remained con- 
cealed in the breasts of the perpetrators. Yet the means of most effectual 
concealment were at hand ; within fifty yards of the spot in which the murder 
took place, flowed the rapid Jumna, whose waves have often hidden deeds as 
atrocious as this. Had the bodies been thrown into the river, nothing in all 
probability would have ever been heard or known concerning them. Why the 
murderers did not avail themselves of this obvious advantage, I never could 
understand. Some persons were of opinion that they had been disturbed 
shortly after the commission of the crime, but the lonely nature of the place 
at once controverted this idea, for few people could have passed over the 
plains at night, inefeed it was afterwards ascertained, that they had ample 

out ball-cartridges to the sepoys, and got several blue lights ready. My only wish dras to secure myself, 
if I could do so. without hutting the vagabonds. I therefore ordered a couple of matchlocks to be loaded 
with powder only ; when they came according to custom in the night, the sentinel called out the guard, 
kindled the blue light, much to the amaaement of the Jftts, and let fly the two guns upon them. This 
frightened them in earnest, and 1 saw my friends no more. 

• 
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time to effect their purpose. I can only suppose that they fancied the absence 
of all witnesses to be sufficient security, and that, thus emboldened, they did 
not think it necessary to make assurance doubly sure. 

The next fact I shall relate is just as remarkable. We left Mirza Duleel 
shaking his head, and cogitating about what he should say to the magistrate, 
who was then absent, and who, as he well knew, would be back immediately 
that he received intelligence of this catastrophe. He was well aware that he 
would be severely questioned, and he was most sorely puzzled to know what 
to do, or what course he could adopt for the discovery of the offenders. It is 
of no use, thought he in his own mind, to remain waiting here, for here 
nothing can be done ; so I will return to my station-house, and call two or 
three clever heads to my assistance. So, leaving two burkundozes^ in charge 
of the bodies, to take them to the magistrate’s office at Delhi, having drawn 
up a short account of the state in which they were found, and, having procured 
the attestation thereto of a few individuals, he mounted his horse, and turned 
southward, towards Merowly, the place where stands the lofty towering 
Kootub Minar. 

Mirza Duleel had a choice of three roads to his own station ; one led right 
through the city of Delhi, the other was outside the walls round the glacis, 
and the third, the most out of the wa}', unfrequented and difficult to pass, lay 
through the broken buildings which I have before described as surrounding the 
city, which broken buildings, by the way, I think I have forgotten to name: 
they are called Kunderut. It was lute in the evening, and he had before him 
a juurnc7 of thirteen miles, besides having a great deal to do on his arrival at 
the station-house. To go through the city he felt would be useless, the police 
being sufficiently on the alert there; he was much inclined to put his horse to 
a gallop, and follow the clear road to Merowly ; but he had with him another 
police officer, a subordinate, on foot, and though he might run a few miles 
pretty quickly, yet thirteen at a stretch was too much. Besides this, he had 
some sort of idea, that if he had a chance \>f picking up any one on the way, 
the open high road was not the place in which he would be likely to find him ; 
whereas the Kunderut formed the usual resort of lurkers and searchers, who 
wished to avoid recognition. After a consultation, therefore, with his fellow- 
traveller, he determined on proceeding homeward by way of the Kunderut. 
They set off at a brisk pace, and as they went along, cast glances to the right 
and left, asked questions of every one whom they met, and looked into several 
old ruins, where people of doubtful character were accustomed to put up ; but 
they found nothing to enlighten them on the subject of their inquiry. It grew 
dark, and the searchers began to despair, when they heard a shout a little way 
a-liead, and the question was put to them, “ Who goes there ?” — an odd 
query to be addressed to a daroga of police, who most frequently asks that 
question of others. Mirza Duleel immediately spurred his horse, and came 
up with the questioner, lie was a tall athletic man, nearly six feet in height, 
with a countenance than which few gave better promise of goodness and excel- 
lence ; he had on his head a turban of narrow strips of cloth rolled up, so 
much in fashion in the Western Provinces, and he was wrapped up in a very 
large ehudder^ or cloth, which covered him from the shoulders to the knees, 
and gave him the appearance of being bulky in proportion to his height. He 
might have been taken for one of the cultivators of the place, and, in fact, he 

* Burkundozes, literally speaking. * throwers of lightning.' form the lower classes of police officers, 
usually sent out by the daroga to apprehend or guard prisoners, he having generally from twenty to 
thirty under his orders. 
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much resembled the Jat portion of the inhabitants of the country ; but he was 
unknown to Mirza Duleel, who was acquainted with nearly every soul in his 
division, and therefore he must be a stranger. Mirza Duleel stopped this per- 
son, and waited until the other policeman had come up before he addressed 
him. " Who we are,’* said he, “ is not the question now ; but who are you ?” 
The stranger, not aware that he had to deal with men in authority, answered, 
** Why, my name is Kenkoo.” ** Where do you live ?” was the next question. 
** I live at that place,” replied the stranger, pointing with his finger to the 
west. ” Ah,” said Mirza Duleel, ”you mean Rusturaabad, don’t you?” Of 
course,” returned the person thus addressed. ” Now,” said the daroga, that 
is very odd too, because I am acquainted with every soul in the place. 1 was 
there yesterday, and know that no stranger had entered it, and yet I never saw 
you. Come, come, that won’t do.” Here the police officer who was on foot 
approached close to the suspicious person, and observed a strange agitation 
and rustling of his large chudder^ as if there was something living underneath 
besides the wearer. ” Holla !” said he, raking hold of the cloth ; what have 
you here, friend ?” The stranger whisked himself round, to shake off the 
grasp of the officer, and he would have resisted or run off, had he dared ; but 
neither would have availed him, for there were two to one, and one of them 
on horseback. ” See what the man has there, Ibrahim Khan,” said Mirza 
Duleel ; his attempt to deceive us is suspicious. — Hold, friend ; stand still, 
or I have that which will make you,” he continued, addressing the stranger ; 
who was compelled to submit to the search; and from beneath his arm came 
a female, aged, perhaps, between thirteen and fourteen. ” Well,” said 
Mirza Duleel, something has turned up here ; who is this little lady, and 
why did you conceal her? she seems frightened, poor thing.” “Yes,” ob- 
served Ibrahim Khan, the policeman, “I feel her trembling like a scared 
pigeon.” “ Well she may,” said the stranger, “ when you pull the girl so 
roughly from her father’s arms, and in this cold night too, when I was doing all 
I could to keep her warm, while carrying the poor child home to her mother.” 
“ Home to her mother !” responded Mirza Duleel; “ why you say you live at 
Riistumabad, and we found you going /ro77i it, and you are taking the child to 
its mother : do you and your wife live separately ?” The stranger was in the 
act of commencing some farther explanation, when the girl, who seemed 
to be half-dead with fright, began to perceive that she could find protection, 
and, rushing up to Mirza Duleel’s horse, exclaimed, “ Ho, ho ! this is all false ; 
this man is not my father; last night he killed niy father and mother, and he 
will do the same by me also if you do not protect me.” “ Protection enough 
you shall have, I warrant,” exclaimed the daroga; I would have given a good 
sum of money to learn what you have told me, for I suspect this will lead me 
to all that I want to find out. Now, Ibrahim, tie that fellow’s hands behind 
him with his own chudder, I thought I should come to the bottom of this 
Rustumabad story.. Draw your sword, and should he attempt to run or resist, 
slash him well, only avoid killing him if possible, as he may blab, and give us 
some information ; and you,” turning to the girl, “ fear nothing. I will take 
care that no one hurts you, and will convey you to my own home, and give you 
plenty oijolaJbees,* The party proceeded on, as fast as they could, by the light 
of a rising moon, during which mauy questions were asked of the little girl, 
whose answers plainly evinced that the stranger was one of the gang which 

* A sort of sweetmeat* of which the appearance* materials, and smell* are very filthy i hut which* 
'nevertheless* are much affected hy the natives* and, strange to say, by some Eurcqpeans also. 
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had committed the murder, while the prisoner maintained a profound silence, 
and would make no reply to any questions whatever. 

Late that night, the daroga and his companions arrived at the police-station of 
Merowly. Mirza Duleel, having seen his prisoner well secured, and given 
strict orders respecting his safe custody, commanded that the most profound 
silence should be maintained on the subject of the capture, lest the remainder 
of the gang should hear of it, and abscond. He then examined the girl, whose 
name was Luchmineea ; she was very shy, and almost afraid to tell half of 
what had occurred ; but by degrees the whole was drawn from her, and I shall 
give her story as she related it to Mirza Duleel, and as she subsequently con- 
firmed it before the judge of session. She was, most fortunately for the ends 
of justice, a very intelligent child, and though I had to examine her very 
minutely, she never differed in her testimony. 

She said that her parents, who wandered about the country seeking service, 
were grass-cutters by profession, but that they had lately resided in the 
Mohalen of Lodee Kuturn, in Delhi, and that with them lived another couple, 
and a single man of the same caste. He had a sister only, the other married 
couple had four children, and the single man, whose wife had died, had one. 
She herself was the eldest of all, while the rest varied from seven to four 
years. Her younger sister, she said, was only five years old. A few days 
before the murder, a party, having the appearance of travellers, consisting of 
ten people, nine of whom were men, and one a woman, put up at a serai near 
the place of her father’s residence. They had poncys to ride on, and seemed 
generally well off in the world ; what story they told respecting the place they 
came from, or to which they were going, Luchmineea could not say ; but it end- 
ed in the strangers* engaging the whole party, who lived together, to go with 
them on their expedition, to take care of their horses, for which service liberal 
wages were offered. As these people could not leave their children behind, 
they took them with them, and on the day before the murder, they encamped 
all together on the ground, near the spot on which the bodies were discovered. 
On that evening they had a feast, at whicl^ Mertabo, the woman who accom- 
panied the travellers, was very kind to the children, and spread a place for 
them all to sleep on, in a row on the ground. In the night, Luchmineea was 
awakened by finding a cloth thrown completely over her, so that she could 
neither sleep nor rise from her recumbent position ; and by hearing cries and 
a scuffiing. In this part of her narrative alone, she was indistinct, and 1 can 
easily imagine that terror had completely confused her recollection. Shortly 
afterwards, she was directed by Mertabo to rise ; it was still dark, and Mertabo 
put all the other children (none of whom made any remark) upon the poneys, 
and proceeded onwards. On seeing this, Luchmineea inquired for her father 
and mother, to which Mertabo replied by threatening her with very severe treat- 
ment if she again asked about them. They went on some distance among the 
broken buildings of Kundcrut, and selected a habitation, where they all put 
up. As soon as it was light, the man who had been apprehended, Bhola, who 
was the son of Mertabo, took Luchmineea and her young sister into the city, 
for the purpose of disposing of them by sale. He carried them to two or three 
places before he effected a bargain for her gsister, who was sold to the lady of 
some nuwab, connected with the palace, whose house she could point out. Bhola 
bad taken Luchmineea to several other places, and offered her for sale ; but 
no one wpuld purchase her, alleging that she was too old. He, therefore, 
brought her out of the city, and was abusing her for being useless to him, and 
threatening to kill her, when Mirza Duleel came and apprehended him. She 
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said that she could point out the place where the rest of the party had taken 
up their residence. 

Such was the tale told by Luchmincea, and a strange one it was; but the 
strangest part of it was the audacity of Bhola, in going openly to the city to 
sell girls whose parents he had seduced from that very city, and murdered the 
night previously. Mirza Duleel was not a man to let a thing of this kind drop. 
Before the false* morning had dawned, he had summoned his followers, and 
was in the heart of the Kundcrut ere the true one rose. There was some 
difficulty in discovering the hiding-place of these wretches, but accident 
favoured the active officer ; they hail been observed by a person, who led the 
way to the spot. It was supposed that their suspicions had been excited by 
the absence of Bhola during the whole of the night, as a watch had been evi- 
dently set. This precaution, however, proved useless ; for Mirza Duleel had 
so well arranged his men, that the miscreants were forced at every point, and 
though attempting to escape, were all apprehended. With these were found 
the five children mentioned by Luchmtneea, together with the effects of the 
people they had murdered. Upon their apprehension, the gang were removed 
with the property to the police-station, and Mirza Duleel set out with Luch- 
mineca to recover her sister, who had been sold in the city. She very soon 
pointed out the house of the lady who had purchased the girl, and there she 
was found. The servants of this lady described the person of the man of 
whom they had received the child ; and from their account there could be no 
doubt as to Bhola being the individual in question, and when they were brought 
face to face, they swore positively to his identity. As the former locality of 
the murdered man had been ascertained, the neighbours were summoned, who 
fully attested the children to be those of the people who had been living in 
the Lodee Kuturn, Mohalen ; and they recognized their property likewise. 
Thus was found as strong a chain of moral evidence against the prisoners as 
could possibly be attained, and in this state the case was forwarded to me for 
investigation. When under e.xamination, previous to sending off the prisoners 
for trial to the sessions, no moral doubt respecting their guilt, or that the 
sessions judge would' take the same view of the case, could enter a human 
head, nor could there be a doubt that an English jury would have convicted 
them all ; but I recollected that I had to convince the moolvee of the sessiuns- 
judges’ court, the law officer ; that he had the absurd Mussulman law to guide 
him in giving his futiua ; and that if, owing to some technical objections or 
deficiencies, one iota of the full necessary legal proof should be wanting, he 
might throw difficulties in the way, which would militate against the capital 
conviction of these miscreants in the upper court of Nizamut Adawlut. It be- 
came a serious question, therefore, whether it did not behove me to secure 
the conviction of the most heinous offenders, by releasing two of the least 
notorious. 

The reader will doubtless wonder what point in this overwhelming evidence 
was deficient. To enable the law officer to give an unqualified sentence of 
capital punishment, under Mussulman law, eye-witnesses to the crime are 
necessary. The deficiencies were these, first, as bodies decompose so rapidly 
in India, they arc obliged to be destroyed very speedily; in this case they were 
ordered to be burned before people could be found who could recognise them, 
since those with whom the grass-cutters were acquainted, knew that they had 
agreed to go on foreign travel, and, not being surprised at their absence, were 

• In India there it alwaya a false dawn before the true one, whidi Is always indicated by the chirping 
of birds, which return to their roosts on discovering the error. 
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not therefore among the number who had come out of the city to see the 
corpses. Thus, although there was every moral proof before the court that 
the bodies were those of the parents of the children found in the possession of 
the prisoners, still there was no legal proof : none of the children were, on 
account of their infancy, capable of giving evidence, except Luchmineea, and 
she never saw the bodies of her parents after their death. Secondly, there 
was no eye-witness of the murder. Luchmineea did not see the act perpe- 
trated, and she alone could speak to a suspicion of its committal. In fact, the 
link was wanting to connect the children and the parents, and the murder of 
the parents by the prisoners. It was a difficult task to come to a decision on 
what was best to be done, but I determined to make certain of the conviction of 
some of the party, rather than run any risk of the acquittal of the whole. The 
case, too, partially admitted of this course. Amongst the prisoners it appeared 
that two had lately joined the gang, and, though they had been present at the 
murder, as well as the others, they seemed to be less hardened in sin. To 
these I offered a conditional promise of pardon, if they would give a full and 
true account of what had taken place, and afford their evidence against their 
companions in crime. These men must have known, or at least have supposed, 
that their case was desperate, and that the only method they could adopt to 
save themselves from severe punishment, was to become approvers. They 
finally consented ; and when their evidence was taken upon oath, they swore 
positively to the fact of the murder, and pointed out those who were more or 
less actively concerned in it. It was plain that every one in the gang was art 
and part in the affair, though each had taken a different share in it. No far- 
ther doubt respecting the conviction of the parties could now reasonably exist, 
and the case was therefore sent to the supreme judge for final trial. It was 
forwarded by him, after trial, to the Nizamut Adawlut, which, concurring in 
the view of the sessions judge, convicted all the eight persons, and sentenced 
five out of the number to capital punishment, among whom was Bhola, his 
father, and his maternal uncle ; two others to imprisonment or transportation 
for life; and Mertabo, whose husband, son, and brother were thus condemned 
to death, to imprisonment during her life in the gaol at Delhi. 1 have no means 
of ascertaining why the court passed this sentence in a case in which all 
seemed equally guilty ; but there is always an aversion to the sacrifice of life, 
and the passing a sentence which involves it, must be a painful task. Yet it 
has often seemed to me, that a public officer has no right to allow his feelings 
to influence his judgment, nor to shrink from his duty because it is painful. 
If the doom be merited, it should be awarded, for too great lenity acts as a 
bounty on crime, and becomes in time an injury to the innocent. 

My record now draws near to a conclusion, nor would I have brought my 
readers to this closing scene, a scene too frequently exhibited in our own 
country, were it not that at the last moment something remarkable occurred. 
The convicts, on being called on to hear the sentence passed upon them, said 
nothing material, nor did they deny their guilt. Bhola, whose name stood 
first on the list, observed that he was but a young hand at the trade, while the 
two who had escaped with imprisonment for life, were more hardened offenders 
than he. Mertabo, on hearing the sentence, became almost frantic, and re- 
quested that she might be allowed to be hung on the same gallows with her 
relatives. Between the arrival of the death-warrant, to the date of their execu- 
tion, a period of five days elapsed, during which the unfortunate men exhibited 
no sign of contrition. They acknowledged that they were by caste Thaories 
M'ta/. Joi/rn.N,S.VoL.23,No,90. N 
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inhabitants of the Joudporc territory, and that they had frequently been 
engaged in scenes of similar atrocity. These communications were made to 
the guard and people about them. I felt a strong desire to question them 
concerning their previous history, and to acquire their motives for some part 
of their proceedings, the causes of which I could not conjecture ; but I re- 
frained, from a feeling of reluctance, to harass them in their last days, and an 
undefinable idea that, in so doing, I should seem to triumph over people whom 
I had been mainly instrumental in reducing to their present melancholy situa- 
tion. Their stories must, however, have been worth hearing, if they could 
have been obtained, for the Thaories are, one and all, rogues by profession ; 
and, in one respect, they differ from other rogues, who generally adopt some 
peculiar line ; while a Thaoric is ready for any description of crime. I find them 
so characterized by Tod, in his Annals of Rajast'hany and by Major Slecman in 
his Ramaseeana. 

On the morning of the execution, 1 was obliged ofTicially to be present. The 
crowd of people to witness the scene was very great. Many of the nobles of 
the city came to see it, and among them the Raja Kulinga Singh, of Kishen- 
gurh. The awful preparations were soon made, and the vvliole five stood on 
the scaffold with the ropes round their necks, and the executioner put the cap 
over the face of Bhola. While he was busy in performing the office for the 
others, I saw Bhola turn his head to his neighbour, and actually heard him 
ask, “ Are you hanged yet ?” The reply was, “ No, not yet.” Bhola imme- 
diately slipped his feet over the edge of the platform, and hanged himself : he 
was a tall man, and died easily. The drop was soon let go, and the rest offered 
their atonement of* life for life. 

I have witnessed and been obliged to attend many executions^ but I never 
saw a native suffer except with the utmost indifference. They seemed to go 
as readily and contentedly to their deaths, as if they were proceeding to an 
ordinary meal; but never did I see punishment, and what I dare say was con- 
sidered as lenient punishment, have such an effect as it produced on Mertabo. 
To her, to live, after her dearest relatives had perished, was a thousand limes 
worse than to die with them. I never witnessed so awful a change as that 
which speedily came over her. Up to the day in which the fate of her relations 
had been decided, she was a handsome well-made woman ; within three weeks 
after their execution, she was worn to a skeleton ; her eyes had sunk in, her 
cheek-bones stood out, and she exhibited a spectacle almost too painful to be- 
hold. She soon manifested symptoms of mental aberration, and shortl}' after- 
wards became a confirmed maniac. She was in this state when I last saw her, 
and it is probable that ere now death has put an end to her sufferings. 


R. 
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THE MADUAS MILITARY FUND. 

TO THE EDITOR.* 

Sir : — My observations on the Madras Military Fund appear to have so far 
aroused the ire of your correspondent that 1 fear he has allowed hia 

indignation to get the better of his judgment. Though the whole tenour of 
his letter is intended to be as laudatory of the rules of this fund, as it is 
lobjurgatory of my observations on them, yet his style leaves the matter in 
some doubt as to what is his real opinion, for he says, the observations con- 
tained in my letters “ are at least as crude and ill-digested ” as the rules which 
arc the subject of our controversy ; and, further, although he condemns my 
“ authoritative opinions, he has failed to bring one single proof of their 
inaccuracy, and has omitted to bring any facts in support of his own. 

Your correspondent points out the possibility of my erroneous opinions 
having occurred from “confounding the abstract principles of the fund with the 
general regulations'* I have not made any such mistake. If the 7th section 
of the Rules is to be considered only as a set of general regulations for carry- 
ing into eflToct the preceding rules, or “ abstract principles,” then I say that 
section 7 is completely a nullity ; for they arc ex post facto laws, made with- 
out any authority. The preceding “ abstract principles ” do not recognise any 
power whatever to make addition or alterations to the laws; nor do they shew 
how the fund is to be conducted ; how the directors are to be appointed, or 
what arc their functions ; how the subscribers’ interests are to be secured ; or, 
in short, any thing whatever relating to the actual operation of the fund: 
therefore they are, certainly, (as your correspondent truly says) “abstract” 
in the highest degree; and must remain so unless the 7th section be also con- 
sidered as part of the general laws of the kistitution. That section 7 is as much 
a part of the general laws as anj' other, is, however, perfectly clear ; and in 
the subsequent part of his letter, “ ]I.” acknowledges this to be the case; for 
he says clause 24 , sect. 7j is “the safety-valve of the fund,” which, of course, 
means that he considers it the most important of the Rules. How does“D.” 
divide the “ abstract principles ” from the “general regulations ?” Through- 
out his letter he mixes them up together, yet he acknowdedges the former can- 
not be changed, though he thinks the latter may. lie appears to have some 
confused notions about bye-laws, without very perfectly understanding their 
nature. 

But, it is acknowledged by D.” that the fundamental principles of the 
institution cannot be changed at pleasure, and that it is illegal to divert the 
money into any other channels than those recognised by these fundamental 
laws. In this, then, he agrees with my previous position. But by what process 
of ratiocination he can conclude “ that the mere annulment of an exception to 
a general rule, is not to be deemed a contravention of the primordial prin- 
ciples of the Fund,” I am at a loss to conceive. In matters of law, the excep- 
tions are generally the most important part of every deed ; and so also in the 
present case. The exception to the rule in question is precisely this ; that no 
females of mixed blood should be entitled to the benefits of the Fund. This 
exception was very important and very politic. It was evidently intended to 
throw obstacles in the way of Europeans marrying with natives or half-castes, 

* We have retrenched some itassaj^cs in this letter which, whilst .they did not enforce the writer’s 
argument, were unnecessarily severe, and calculated only to provoke an angry controversy.— Eo. 
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and by that means prevent the propagation of a kind of hybrid race, who are 
despised and contumeliously treated hy the natives, as they are generally dis- 
liked by Europeans; and the males of this race were, according to the regu- 
lations of the service, prevented holding commissions in the army. Now, to 
abrogate so important an exception as this, which was evidently intended to 
answer such important purposes — is that not altering the fundamental laws ? 

But again ; your correspondent subsequently asserts, that the laws of the 
institution can be altered at the pleasure of the subscribers, because they pos- 
sess " legislative functions.” Now he will find this assertion much easier than 
its proof; 1 call upon him to prove this position if he can. In the mean time, 
1 will give my reasons for holding a different opinion. 

Perhaps it may not be generally known that an institution of this descrip- 
tion is, in law, a partnership. Every individual subscriber is a partner, and is 
liable to all the laws which govern commercial partnerships, except that he is 
joint tenant^ instead of tenant in common, in the property of the institution. 
Such has always been held to be the law in similar cases (sec Beaumont v 
Meredith” 3 V. and B. 180, and “ Delaiiny v, Strickland,” S Stark. 416). 
This being the case, it is perfectly clear the subscribers, or partners, have a 
perfect right to make any regulations, inter se, which shall be binding on their 
own body, provided those regulations arc consonant to the common law of 
England, and that the parties mutually agree to such regulations; but, quoad 
the world, they arc liable to every one else, according to the laws of partner- 
ship; Thus, suppose ten persons, or any other number, to join together and 
receive a sum of money from a particular person, on condition of paying him a 
fixed annual sum ; and suppose them to discover, after some time, that they 
had made a bad bargain, or, from any other cause, they decline paying the 
amount stipulated ; of course the annuitant would have his action at law 
against all, or against any one, of these parties, notwithstanding any arrange- 
ment among themselves as to the amount to be paid by each. Such persons, 
however they may bind themselves, cannot bind others ; they are liable to the 
world as partners, and whether the number be ten, or ten hundred, they can- 
not have any “ legislative functions,” as regards those who have legal claims 
on them. Neither have they unlimited powers even inter se. It is laid down 
as the law of England (Collyer on Partnership, p, 624), that “ if an unincor^ 
porated society were to assume to exercise a general power of binding their 
members, it might reasonably be contended that such an act was illegal 
and indictable at law.” This society possessing legislative functions ! If 
your correspondent had said it had assumed legislative functions, he would 
have been correct; but the being in possession is itself an indictable offence. 

The laws of England do not recognise that sic volo principle, which your 
correspondent seems to think must have such paramount authority ; but that 
has been the governing principle of this institution, and if the subscribers and 
annuitants once know what is their real position, there will soon be an end to 
the arbitrary power which has heretofore ruled paramount in this institution, 
and it must end in its being remodelled on a better and more constitutional basis. 
I not only reiterate my assertion, that the clause which attempts to bind the 
annuitants on the Military Fund, not to resort to law proceedings, is nugatory 
according to the regulations; but, further, I say it is illegal by the common law 
of England; and with a very small portion of forensic ingenuity may be con- 
strued into an indictable offence. 

When your correspondent argues that it is absurd to say the laws of an insti- 
tution *^niU8t be retained in their pristine integrity, whether they prove in their 
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working beneficial or injurious he is merely raising up phantoms in order to 
shew his prowess in fighting with them. What I maintained was, that the 
regulations of this institution had been so loosely framed, that the subscribers 
had, contrary to the otherwise invariable practice, omitted to provide for this 
contingency, and that they, therefore, could not legally alter their laws, 
ivithout the consent of every individual subscriber. There is nothing in this 
which draws largely on the “ credulity ** of anyone; it is plain, straightfor- 
ward, and, above all, consistent with common sense. But if the subscribers 
chose now to pass a resolution to enable the managers to repeal any of the 
laws, such a course would be perfectly regular; and if all agree to it, it will 
bind the whole society ; but if any dissent, the alterations which are made in 
consequence of such resolution, will not only not be binding on them, but 
they will have their remedy b}' action at law against their co-partners for any 
loss they may suffer in consequence. 

Of precisely the same nature are the observations “ D.” makes in reply to 
mine, respecting the subaltern officers preferring a reduction of the widows* 
annuities to any infringement on their personal benefits. There was nothing 
severe or ill-judged, as he states, in iny remarks. I stated that it was only in 
accordance with the almost invariable practice of mankind, to prefer present 
advantage to future, and their own interest to another’s. If your correspon- 
dent has found it to be otherwise, in the course of his experience, he has been 
more fortunate than most others. But the observations he makes on these 
remarks of mine arc perfect irrelevant : in fact, the object proposed in the 
paragraph of his letter where those observations occur, is not easy to compre- 
hend, as it treats of such a pleasing variety of subjects, that it is difficult to 
ascertain which is the favourite and principal one, and which the adventitious. 
First) he asserts, the annuities have not been reduced. This 1 deny; they 
certainly have been reduced, and that very considerably ; for those who re- 
ceived £500 per annum, are reduced to £^00, and those who received £300 
to £S00, and so on proportionably. In the next place, among the reductions 
of personal benefits which he enumerates, he states that the marriage dona- 
tions have been doubled.” What this has to do with the reduction of personal 
benefits, I cannot imagine. Next follows his “ safety-valve ” regulation, which 
he considers so essential to the existence of the Fund, but which, according 
to his shewing, is only one of the “ general regulations ** and not one of the 
“ abstract principles,” (tfrgo, the “ abstract principles ” are insufficient for the 
safety of the Fund). Then follow some strictures on the Directors, and he 
concludes with some observations, the meaning of which I really cannot com- 
prehend ; but I dare say, if their meaning could be discovered, they are as 
much to the purpose as those which precede them. Which of all these sub- 
jects is the one he relies on to ** prove my observations severe and ill-judged,” 
1 cannot pretend to decide. 

Exception is also taken to my statement, that the personal benefits of the 
Fund are dependent on the will of the Directors : but a reference to the rules 
will fully bear out my assertion. Art. 2, sect. 4, states, ” the benefits granted 
to subscribers while alive arc considered personal, and subject to the decision of 
the Directors for the time beings who will be guided in their decision in each 
claim by the regulations of the Fund,” &c. : and art. 13, sect. T, directs that 
** if any subscriber or claimant on the Fund shall be desirous to appeal from the 
decision of the Directors to that of the subscribers at large, such appeal must 
be approved by three Directors :” without such approval the appeal cannot be 
submitted, and any other mode of agitating the question, is declared to debar 
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the party from all future claims on the Fund. Now, how can this be con- 
sidered in any other light than vesting arbitrary power in the Directors, and 
depriving the subscribers of all redress ? I do not mean to assert the Direc- 
tors use this power capriciously, but. I maintain it is a power they ought not to 
have, notwithstanding ‘*D.” appears to think so favourably of it. 

To many hundreds of persons this is a most important and vital question : 
but I think a better champion than your correspondent “ D.” must be found, 
before conviction will be produced that the Fund needs no reform. Be its 
champions many, or be they few, I will, however, answer them all, if you 
will afford me room in your columns. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

London, Ath May, 1837. Omicron. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir;— Your correspondent Omicron, on the Madras Military Fund, in his 
letter of the 13th March last, seems to do his little best to puzzle the cause. 
He assumes false premises — perverts plain texts — writes largely of the “ pri- 
mordial,” the “original” and the “permament” laws, in contradistinction 
to subsidiary and hye‘law& — abuses our poor code for its crudities and incon- 
gruities, as a composition, without leaving to his reader the least hope, that, 
through hit means even we may ever get out of the dilemma, he would wish 
you to suppose we have been brought into by our Directors. His arguments 
withal are loose, and he is so frequently at fault in his positions, that it is 
difficult to follow him up through all his mazes. Presuming that he may be a 
married subscriber to the institution, I shall premise that I also am of that 
class, lest I should be suspected of interested motives, when I may differ with 
my supposed brother benedict. 

The first assumption on which he argues is,* that the provision for widows 
and orphans was primarily the sole object of the formation of this fund, — “ the 
cause,” he says, “which brought it into existence — that this object or be- 
nefit has, if any, received the least consideration or care — and that has always 
suffered most upon every new emergency. 1 am aware that other persons have 
also taken up the same ground, and, therefore, 1 am the more anxious to set 
the question at rest. The primary objects of this institution arc laid down in 
the plan submitted to the army in October ] 807, and afterwards adopted : — 

The proper objects of such an institution have appeared to the committee 
naturally to divide themselves into two classes; first to provide for the 
families of officers, left by their death destitute of an adequate maintenance ; 
and to assist officers, unprovided with aid, by the regulations of the service, 
or from their own resources, under such circumstances of urgent sickness, as 
renders a voyage to England necessary for the preservation of their lives.” 

I presume that this is conclusive, and that the personal benefits are not to 
be thrown out, or treated secondarily. As to the married interests having 
been insufficiently cared after, comparatively with the bachelor interests, 
we have of this but a bare assertion from Omicron; and I have not 
the means by me to go into the question ; but whether it be so or not, and 
that our crude rules and regulations “have been altered and rescinded in the 
most capricious manner,” I am free to say, as a party concerned, that I am 
satisfied with my lot, as a married member ; and see no mischief done that 
may not easily be rectified. 

1 have said that Omicron perverts texts : let me adduce an instance, and it 
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shull be a flagrant one. He wishes to establish a wide distinction in the 
nature of the pensions, and that of the personal benefits ; and also in the man» 
ner in which they are granted^ as affecting their comparative importance, and 
writes thus : ** The personal benefits of the Fund awarded to subscribers are 
contingent and dependent, not only on circumstances but on the will of the 
Directors.” Mark now how the Rule runs : The personal benefits granted 
to subscribers, while alive, are considered personal, and subject to the 
decision of the Directors for the time being.” Omicron’s expression, the 
“ will of the Directors,” docs imply that the Directors may, at pleasure, and 
with impunity, arbitrarily and capriciously grant or refuse these benefits, with- 
out control. The Rule has, however, no expression to the effect that these 
benefits arc dependent on the will of the Directors it states that they are 
** subject to the decision of the Directors ;” and the sequel show\s the purport, 
and gives the interpretation of what this decision is, and how it is to be arrived 
at ; but Omicron has disregarded that altogether. “ The Directors,” the Rule 
says, “ will be guided in their decision on each claim by the regulations of the 
Fund.” So far then no will is allowed to be exercised ! then, here comes the 
point on which the discretion of the Directors becomes necessary' ; except,” 
the Rule goes on, ** when they have reason to entertain doubts with respect to 
any such claim now, in that case, what are they to do ? they will “ call for 
further information from the claimants ;” and then, “ if this information should 
not be satisfactory to the Directors, they arc authorized to withhold the pay- 
ment of the claim, until the pleasure of the army at large be known, to whom 
the case will be immediately referred so that, in fact, instead of being 
“ dependent on the will ” of the Directors, these claims arc to be decided by 
the regulations of the Fund, and where doubts may still exist, finally by the 
pleasure of the army. Omickon, to save his consistency, was right to keep 
all this out of sight. In truth, it is the circumstances on which the claims 
may depend, that the Directors have to discuss, and not the claims themselves. 
Then, says Omicron, “but with the annuitants the case is very different;” 
and maintains that “ they have a perfectly valid claim in law,” “ recoverable 
by an action at common law,” or “ by filing a bill in a court of equity.” Al- 
though there is no argument adduced immediately in support of this preten- 
sion, I am not going to dispute the plain proposition ; but 1 cannot subscribe 
to his other assertion, that the widows and orphans, now on the Fund, “ arc 
the only legal creditors of the Fund,” and that the Directors and subscribers 
at large arc responsible for their acts and proceedings only to them ; for 
until 1 see very conclusive proofs to the contrary, 1 must conceive, that if the 
managers and voters commit themselves by their acts; they are responsible to 
every claimant on the Fund, of whatever description his claim may be. 

1 have already said, that I am not disposed to question .all that Omicron 
says ; I agree with him, for instance, in the proposition, that there is nothing 
whatever in either the declaration signed, or in the rules of the institution, 
which in any way binds the annuitants not to take law proceedings if they feel 
themselves aggrieved.” So far from denying them that privilege, I claim it for 
every person who may feel himself aggrieved, whatever his griefs may be : 
annuitants may consider themselves aggrieved, if they arc not dealt with by the 
regulations established at the death of their husbands or fathers. Retired 
officers, and after them, their families, may also feel aggrieved if the rules 
laid down at the time of their retirement are changed as regards those parties ; 
and on the same grounds as the annuitants, namely, that they have had no 
vote therein, no more than the husbands and fathers of the annuitants, to 
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which, therefore, they neither of them are covenanters. So, likewise, would 
all claimants for personal benefits, whose claims might be rejected through the 
arbitrary wiU of the Directors, and contrary to the spirit of the regulations, 
think themselves aggrieved. But, although these parties might have recourse 
to law proceedings, it does not follow that they would all obtain what they 
might consider redress. A court of equity or law, though it might not debar 
them from this resort, might find that the Directors bad done no more than was . 
consistent with the authority which the complainants themselves had vested 
them with, and by which they had bound themselves to abide. 

Declarations and other restrictions against law proceedings must not, how- 
ever, be considered as entirely useless ; they have their influence in common- 
place matters; and far more efTectually protect the individuals from the ruinous 
consequences of captious litigations ; and who require more than the Fund or 
the directory to be so protected ? But, however this view may be taken of tbe 
case with respect to minor matters, the subject must be differently regarded on 
questions of higher importance; as, for instance, if Mr. Cumin’s proposition, 
that the Fund on its present system should cease and determine on the 30th of 
April 1836, had been submitted to the army ; and, by a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes, had been carried in the affirmative ; it can scarcely be doubted, 
but that legal measures would have been had recourse to, not only by the 
annuitants and retired officers, who, having no vote, could not control the 
decision, but even also by the minority of the voters, to resist a measure 
which aimed at the root of the institution. 

In a question of that magnitude, the Court would undoubtedly arrest the 
measure, and require of the parties offiending to bear any loss which might 
have accrued out of their proceedings: — this, indeed, would be a case of a 

fiduciary character, — where the trustees would have diverted, or attempted 
to divert, the funds from the legitimate channel very difierent from com- 
mon questions frequently occurring, but of little intrinsic importance, which 
are always best decided by our compeers, the subscribers at large, than by law 
courts; with this advantage also, that the decision is had with little delay ^ and 
without any expense. 

But Omicron has in view mainly to impugn the abrogation of the exclu- 
sion clause,” as being distinctly ‘*an illegal act;” and for which he assumes 
the Directors to be personally liable in their own private fortunes, should any 
diminution in the income of the annuitants take place. I would say that the 
liability could not rest merely on the abrogation of the clause, which might be 
done legally, but on the consequences thereof, as falling detrimentarily on 
parties to the Fund, who had at the time no vote therein. 

Omicron stickles at the expression new regulation,” as if its meaning 
could not be legally extended to the “ alteration or abrogation of existing 
rules ;” but in the second article of the seventh section of our impugned code, 
we find that the signification is extended to ** alteration ” and “ amendment in 
the existing regulations ;” and Omicron himself, in another place, calls this 
abrogation an “ important alteration.” In fact, it is only an alteration of the 
reguMions in which that clause was introduced. 

But it is necessary, first, to examine the grounds upon which that clause 
V^as framed: the clause was not of a financial nature; no economy to the 
institution was expected to accrue from it ; the actuating considerations were 
purely of a moral character. And I well remember, that, at the formation of 
the institution, this clause was considered by many to be, as it were, yirovt- 
Honal; and that the time would arrive, when it might be abrogated without 
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any evil: ensuing. Now the society has certainly been progressing towards a 
condition which has rendered that clause of diminished importance. Let me 
consider next how its abrogation has been effected. The Directors resisted the 
'suggjettions of the Government to that effect, until these were accompanied by 
threats. And, in that predicament, it certainly would have been ill-advised, 
and very bad policy, to have resisted that influence longer. The institution 
itself, in its origin, was an allowance of the Government, without which it 
could not have been set up ; and, unto this day, we have been fostered by the 
Company, and our interests upheld in the most liberal manner. The supreme 
authorities have thought fit to open the door for natives of India to enter the 
services of the Company. That was a question of politics so beyond our con- 
trol, that it were needless now to discuss it : but that principle once esta- 
blished, it would be a blushing anomaly, if the females of a family of orphans, 
of mixed blood, through the father, were to be excluded from the benefits of 
the Fund, while the father himself, who is the infuser of the objectionable 
colour, and probably also some of the brothers^ would be imperatively required 
to become subscribers thereto. Such inconsistency could not be tolerated. 

Let us, then, acquiesce cheerfully in the measure, as one flowing from 
motives independent of us, and which we could not influence ; and only hope 
that wise rules will have followed the abrogation of this clause, to secure the 
institution from pecuniary loss ; and that, in the event of our being thus in- 
volved in difficulty, the Company will yield us its aid, to extricate ourselves 
therefrom : and that, finally, if, after a time, this abrogation of an originally 
salutary clause, should be found to work to an evil end, the Government will 
be as ready to encourage its being again put on, as it has been stout in getting 
h taken off, 

I must not pass unnoticed Omicron’s general conclusion : That the pen- 
sion of those annuitants already on the Fund cannot be reduced legally or 
equitably; as the inability to meet these claims can only arise from the funds 
having been diverted from their legitiuHite object.** This conclusion I posi- 
tively oppose, though it would lead me too far to go through the details neces- 
sary to demonstrate the fallacy of it, or to convince him that the inability to 
meet those claims may arise from other causes than the diversion of the funds 
from the “ legitimate object ** he alludes to ; and I may safely say, that my 
view of this conclusion is founded on the spirit of the fundamental laws of the 
institution. 

In allusion to what he says of our fundamental laws, I may regret that 
Omichon has not distinctly selected and set forth what he conceives them to 
be, since he allows that bye-laws may be made, provided they do not pervert 
the former ; for it might then be expected, with the fundamentals thus de- 
fined, that judicious bye-laws would easily be framed (with Omicron*s assis- 
tance), to render our code a perfect composition, from which all crudities and 
incongruities would be separated; but Omicron, inconsistent with himself, 
throws a difficulty in the way ; he declares, that “ although the laws of this 
institution are the most crude and undigested that can be imagined, still, such 
as they are, the Directors and subscribers are bound to act up to them.’^Now, 
if that be really the case, all who have written on the subject of revising and 
reforming those regulations, have idly written: the die is cast; and, says 
Omicron, on that die the Fund must stand or fall ! .our ** category of contra- 
dictions,** such as it is, must be denounced to perpetuity, as a ** monument 
of our folly.** 

/f^m^i/owrw.N.S.VoL.23.Xo.l)0. 
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A few words more, and I have done. If our code be branded with incon- 
sistency, I think I have ali^y shewn, that there are many undigested ’’ 
parts in Omicrom’s strictures, and it is still to similar mistaken notions that 
we must ascribe his finding fsiult with our mode of voting : too ready to draw 
unqualified analogies, he conceives, that the number of votes should depend on 
the sums paid to the Fund ; because that rule is ** universally adopted in other 
institutions.’* But there is a wide difference between those societies and our 
little family compact: they arc public and general, we are limited and private; 
the voters and others interested are all at band ; we are divided, some at home 
and others abroad ; the great principles of those societies and ours stand wide 
apart ; and our constitutions, therefore, are necessarily different. But it is a 
great security, I conceive, to every interest of our little society, that the 
hand of reform and innovation is checked by the necessity of its being sup- 
ported by two‘thirds of the voters. Perhaps, on mature consideration, some 
amendment might be introduced in the mode of collecting and of balancing the 
votes ; but it should be done, as Omicrom somewhere says, without subverting 
the fundamental principles, as now established. 

Your obedient servant, 

April 25M, 1837- A married Subscriber to the Madras M. Fund. 

Postscript. — It was too late, when I saw Omicron’s March letter, to reply 
to it in time for your May number; I wrote, nevertheless, and have since 
perused his other promised epistle. He would now excite the annuitants to 
litigation, and instructs them how to proceed ; but as, at present, there is no 
probability of any just cause of complaint, he bids them to watch when 
reduced annuities may be tendered to them, and there to make a stand ; either 
to refuse them, or to accept them only under a “ legal protest.” No such condi- 
tion, however, as this latter, being authorized by the regulations, the annui- 
tants would have only the other alternative left them, that is, to refuse the 
money. He is quite aware of the serious misery ” in which such a step 
would involve the litigants ; but he conceives that circumstances would justify 
them for inflicting it on themselves ! Admirable counsellor ! Then hear the 
ground on which he founds his instructions. The exclusion clause being re- 
moved, fresh subscriptions and donations will come in ; but it is certain,” he 
writes, ” that the additional sums thus paid, cannot be equal to the charges 
which will ultimately be entailed on the institution,” &c. This is a broad 
assertion, unsupported by fact or argument ; while we have a regulation which 
provides for reducing annuities in cases of emergency, and purports, that under 
circumstances, the Directors may ** make a proportionate deduction, according 
to Table D., from the annuities of the widows and children !” which has been 
assented to by the husbands and fathers of the present annuitants. Omxcron 
has not touched upon the rule just quoted ; it has not grown obsolete, nor is it 
an unimportant provision ; but some-how he does not seem to like it. Let the 
annuitants, at any rate, listen to his advice cautiously ; lest, when they have 
inflicted ” misery ” on themselves, he should not be at hand to administer the 
relief he holds out to them. 

I wish he had given us an outline of the perfect code, of which he seems to be 
possessed, for our eventual adoption : perhaps, however, like many others, he 
is handier at upsetting another person’s work, than he is at setting up a better 
of his own. 

Another of his conclusions appears no less futile. He holds, that a Bri- 
tish officer’s independence is afTected by being assisted under the urgency of 
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j]14ieti!th/* when it is contingent on bis being ** pennyless.” Let us try the 
simple fact of the case. A body of officers club together certain contribu- 
tions, for the special purpose of assisting any pmong themselves who, re- 
quiring to return to Europe for their health, might eventually not possess the 
means. Surely this is a plain case of mutiud assurance ; and the claim, when 
made, is as perfectly legitimate as might be the claim of an assignee for the 
sum assured in his favour, at the death of the assured person, whether the 
contributions on which the individual claims are made have been greater or 
less ; and there is no more in the one than in the other, that can possibly 
affect the independence of a “ British officer.” 

It has also been urged, that the support given to us by the Company, in 
donations, extra-interest on our capital in their treasury, &c., constitute our 
members ” paupers but any person conversant with the nature of our con- 
stitution, must consider ail this to be mere idle words, utterly unworthy of 
attention. 

In conclusion, I would ask Omicron what process is generally resorted to, 
in other associations, to prevent litigation among the members ? Mr. Farren, 
whom he quotes, has said, generally, that every member’s rights should be 
defined and recognized, and an easy legal remedy provided for the enforce- 
ment of those rights;” but he did not then suggest any particular expedient. 
In many societies, 1 believe, the parties bind themselves to submit their claims 
to arbitration, and these societies have their arbitrators accordingly : well, is 
that not precisely our case ? ** All persons applying for the benefits of the 

Fund,” individually, bind themselves to abide by, and submit to, the deci- 
sion of the Directors, for the timo being, of the Military Fund, or of the 
majority of the subscribers, taken according to the rules of the institution ; 
which decision shall, in all cases of claim on the Fund, be considered final.” 
Here then the Directors, or the subscribers at large (as the case may be), are 
the appointed arbitrators 1 and our process, therefore, may be as good a.s any 
other ; and has, hitherto, been effective and sufficient. 

May 9M. 


EXPENSES OF MILITARY SERVANTS HALF-BATTA. 

TO TUB EDITOR. 

Sir: — The accompanying extract from ” Indian Fragments,” published in 
the Friend of IndiOf may prove a novelty to some of your readers in this 
country. When the Friend of India attributes “ the increase in the allowances 
of their servants,” to the ” salaries of the European functionaries, if not their 
emoluments, having been increased five or six fold,” he does not, I think, 
allude to the military portion of them, who, you are aware, have of late years 
been subjected to quite a contrary operation, but at the same time compelled 
to submit to the increase of their servants’ allowances, as well as to the 
various other items of expense, incident to a young man on entering the 
service, and which has been so fully and fairly stated in a report of a special 
committee, which was directed to assemble at Dum Dum, to ascertain the 
average expense (monthly) of first and second lieutenants of artillery, of which 
I send you a copy. A comparison of the wages^ as stated in these two docu- 
ments, added to the various increased expenses of the present times, will 
demonstrate, more strongly than any thing I can say upon the subject, the 
glaring injustice and hardship inflicted on a meritorious and deserving body of 
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ofiicersi the subalterns pf our army, by that never-to-be-forgotten cruel 
batta order. 

The officer who was president of that committee is now in England on 
furlough, and would, I have no doubt, vouch to the correctness of the docu- 
ment. Similar committees were assembled at most of the principal stations 
of the army, but their proceedings not having been printed, this is the only 
one I have been able to obtain, a few copies of it having been struck off for 
the officers of the regiment. Can the present worthy Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, when he reads this last statement, hesitate longer to recommend 
to the Court to cancel that obnoxious order, which still rankles in the breasts 
of their officers, many of whom he must be aware are men who cannot forget 
the days of Lord Lake, when, though eleven months in arrears of pay, they 
submitted to the greatest privations, and performed their duties with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity ? It is never too late to amend an error ; and the abrogation 
of that order would be hailed even at the eleventh hour, as a boon, and tend 
more than anything else to restore the drooping spirits of our service, and 
revive those feelings towards their employers, which were once paramount in 
their breast. Come then to the rescue, sir, and employ your powerful advo- 
cacy in their behalf. Senex. 


We have met with the following rates of wages proposed to the Council in Bengal, 
two years after the battle of Plassey. by Messrs. Becher, Kraiikland, and Holwell, 
who are designated zemindars of Calcutta : 


Rates of Wa^es in 1759. 
Areot Rs. As. 


Consumar 5 0 

Chubdar 5 0 

Head cook 5 0 

Coachinaii 5 0 

Head female servant 5 0 

Jemadar 4 0 

Kidmutghar 3 0 

Cook's first mate 3 0 

Head bearer 3 0 

Second female servant «3 0 

Peons 3 0 

Bearers 2 8 

Washerman to a family 3 0 


Arcot Rs. As. 
Washerman to a single gentle- 


man 1 H 

Syce 2 0 

Mushaltchce 2 0 

Shaving barber 1 8 

Hair-dresser 1 8 

Khurtcliburdar 2 0 

House molly 2 0 

Grass-cutter 1 4 , 

Harry-woman to a family 2 0 

Ditto to a single person 1 0 

Wet nurse 4 0 

Dry nurse 4 0 


This schedule will shew, how amazingly the wages of domestic servants liave been 
increased in the last seventy years, though the price of food and clothing at the pre- 
sent moment is the same as that which prevailed in 1759. The salaries of the Eu- 
ropean functionaries, if not their emoluments, have been increasecl five or six fold ; 
and to this cause we must attribute the increase in the allowances of their servants. 
From the mode in which the name of the head servant was then spelt, w'o are led to 
imagine that the term is really of English origin, and grew out of the wasteful expen- 
diture in which he involved his master ; and that the word khansama is only an 
oriental version of the word emsumer. One domestic, essential to a household in 
1759, we have lost in 1836; we mean the hair-dresser ; the era of powder, pomatum, 
and periwigs has passed away, perhaps for ever, and we have one servant tlie less to 
keep. Perhaps there are some in Calcutta who may remember the importance 
attached, not more than forty yemrs ago, to the European hair-dresser, whose emolu- 
ments were seldom less than those now enjoyed by a commissioner of revenue ; and 
one or two of the old school, though they have parted with their tails, may recal to 
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mind Mountain, the prince of hair dressere, who lived in a itately three-story house, 
and was reputed to have amassed a lai^e fortune. — Indian Fragments-^Frund of 
India, 

Report of a Special Committee ordered to assemble hy Station Orders, on the June, 
Dum Dura, June 19, 1829. 

After a most minute and careful examination of the bills of several officers of the 
regiment, as well as the bills which are appended to this report, the committee have 
taken the averages, as the best data they could obtain, for making their calculations 
and for drawing up their present report, in accordance with the instructions before 
them. 

The estimate (No. 1 j contains the particulars of the absolutely necessary monthly 
expenses of a 2d-lieut. of artillery, stationed at Dum Dum ; the amount is calcu- 
lated upon the lowest possible scale of expenditure, consistent with the respectability 
of an officer. The committee are not aware that there is any item in this estimate 
that requires a particular explanation, unless the allowance for house-rent may be 
considered too high, which arises from there being only four houses at tlie station 
which let for less than Ils. 80 each, per month, all the rest averaging considerably 
above Rs. 100 each per month, as will be seen by the list in the margin. The com- 
mittee also consider it necessary that every subaltern should have a set of servants to 
himself, as he is frequently scut into giirrison, on his tour of weekly duty. 

From this estimate (No. 1) it will be seen, that, after paying the necessary and 
unavoidable expenses for the month, the 2d-lieuteiiant has a surplus remaining of 
Sa. Rs. 8.3. 11, from which he is to pay the monthly proportion of charges, contained 
in the estimates No. 2, 3, 4, .0, C, and 7. amounting in the whole to Sa.Rs. 75. 14.1 
per month, whereby the 2d> lieutenant incurs a debt, every month, of Sa. Rs. 67. 10.2. 

The committee have not allowed any charge in the foregoing estimate (No. l)fora 
palankeen and bearers, though they deem such a conveyance indispensably necessary 
for officers, who have to ])errorm the duties detailed in the margin during the course 
of the day ; and to the performance of wdiich they are under the necessity of walking 
from some bungalows situated at a distance of not less than a mile, to the inevitable 
destruction of their health ; while, at the same season, no European soldier is allowed 
to go out of his barracks from the hour of 9 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The above prohibitory order clearly evinces the danger of exposure, 
in the heat of the day, but to which the subaltern officer is daily exposed ; and if any 
proof were necessary, to corroborate the opinion of the committee, on the necessity 
of such a conveyance, they have only to state the fact of an allow^ance of Rs. 30. 6 
per month being granted to assistant and veterinary surgeons, while with their corps, 
to provide such a conveyance to protect them, in the performance of their duty, from 
the baneful effects of the climate. 

By these estimates it will be seen that the monthly expenses (together with the 
monthly proportion of those of less frequent occurrence) of a 2d-licutenant on full- 
batta and full-tcntagc, at Dum Dum, with all the advantages of a mess-cstablisli- 
ment, exceed his monthly pay and allowances by Sa. Rs. 67. 10. 2 ; if such be the hict 
ill this situation^ it is not difficult to divine what will be the result when marching 
with an increased establishment of servants ; wear and tear of camp- equipage and cat- 
tle, more clearly defined in estimate No. 8, vis, an increase of monthly debt (of 
64. 12. 10) ; and that this is really and truly the case, is established by the fact that, with 
very few exceptions, there is nut a single subaltern officer in the regiment, from the 
senior Ist-lieutcnant down to the junior 2d- lieutenant, that is not, to some degree, 
involved in ** pecuniary difficulties.” It may probably be considered unnecessary to 
keep up a full marching establishment at this station ; it is indispensably necessary, , 
however, to be provided with the means to obtain it, at the sliortest notice, for officers 
of all ranks in the artillery are liable to move at all times and seasons, from one station 
to another, frequently at remote distances, and of which the committee need oiily 
adduce a few instances of late occurrence as a proof. 

During the time the officer is absolutely marching, his monthly expenses will be 
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reduced Sa. Rs. 40 (house-rent) ; but this expense will recur, on his arrival in can- 
tonments, in addition to his marching establishment, making a total deficit per 
month of Sa. Rs. 132. 7, with the interest accruing thereon. 

With reference to the expenses of a Ist-lieutenunt, the committee see no reason 
to alter the rate of the estimates already made for a 2d>lieutenant, although it may 
reasonably be admitted, that officers who have been in the service from seven years, 
the junior Ist-lieutenant, to above seventeen years, the senior would require a little 
more comforts arid conveniences; rendered necessary, not only from a longer residence 
in the country, but also to enable those, having charge of companies, more effectually 
to discharge the duties consequent thereon, as well as to preserve the books and 
documents belonging thereto. 

The committee beg to refer to the estimate No. 9, to shew the actual difference 
between the expenses and receipts of a 1st and 2d-lieutenant, by which it will be 
seen that even a Ist-lieutcnant, who receives Sa.Rs. 50 per month more than a2d<> 
lieutenant, exceeds his monthly receipt by Sa.Rs. 19.15.11 on fiill-batta and full 
tentage, at this station, and by Sa.Rs. 84. 12.9, with the addition of his marching 
establishment. 

The committee now beg to submit for attention, the fund necessary for a young 
man's first outfit, before he has received a farthing of pay, amounting to no less a 
sum than Sa.Rs. 1,417. 15. 1, as will be seen by the particulars detailed in the esti- 
mate, No. 2, tile greater part of which, if not the whole, is generally borrowed from 
some of the houses of agency in Calcutta, with an appendage of interest and insur- 
ance ; that, combined with the monthly accumulating debt already stated, creates one 
of such a magnitude, that no exertions or privations on his part, to the latest period 
of his service, can ever enable him to discharge. 

In the foregoing calculations, no allowance has been made for contingencies of any 
kind, such as books, postage, &c. &c. 

The committee in closing their report need hardly remark, that if such be the 
prospects of subaltern officers who are unmarried, how much more appalling must be 
those of one who has a wife and family to maintain ! 


Estimate No. 1, shewing the Monthly Expenditure of a 2d- Lieutenant of .Artillery 
at Head- Quarters of the Regiment. 


Monthly. 

House-rent Rs. 40 0 0 

Mess bill, including mess wines 70 0 0 

Share of breakfast expenses 16 0 0 


Contin- 1 Blacking, pipe*clay, oil, candles, soap, mussala, 
gencies J stationery, &c 


1 Bearer Rs.6 0 0 

1 Kidmutghar 7 0 0 

1 Mussulchee 4 0 0 

1 Dhobce 6 0 0 

1 Sweeper 4 0 0 

I Sales 5 0 0 

1 Grass-cutter 3 8 0 

^ a Chokeydar 2 0 0 

1 Bhisty 4 0 0 

2 days* Ticca tailor 0 8 0 


Feed and keep of horse 

Military fund 3 0 0 

Orphan ditto 2 13 11 

Regiment ditto 3 8 0 

Church ditto 1 9 0 


42 0 0 * 
7 B 0 


10 5 11 


Total monthly expenditure 


Sa.R8. 195 13 11 
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Abstract shewing the Aggregab^ Amoun|^nf Mpnthly Expenditure of a First and 
Second lAeotenant of Artillery. 


Regular monthly expen- \ 

Res. Estimate S 

Average ditto ditto, vide > 
Estimate 3 


No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 


Total monthly expenditure, Sa. Rs. 
Monthly receipts Sa.R8. 

Average expenditure above receipts 


Second Lieutenant. 


First Lieutenant. 


At Head 

r 

Detached. 

Head 

1 

rietaehfid. 

Quarters. 




Quarters. 




Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P« 

195 

13 

11 

195 13 

11 

195 

13 

11 

195 

13 

11 

14 

4 

0 

14 

4 

0 

14 

4 

0 

14 

4 

D 

35 

6 

0 

35 

6 

0 

35 

6 

0 

35 

6 

11 

15 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

15 

1 


3 

8 

7 

3 

8 

7 

3 

8 

7 

3 

8 

7 

3 

14 

6 

3 

14 

6 

3 

14 

6 

3 

14 

6 

3 

12 

0 

3 

12 

0 

3 

12 

0 

3 

12 

E 

0 

0 

0 

64 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

64 

12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

. 2 

B 

i 

274 

12 

0 

336 

8 

10 

274 

4 

0 

339 


If 

204 

1 

10 

204 

1 

10 

254 

4 

1 

254 

4 

1 

67 

10 

2 

132 

7 

0 

19 

15 

11 

84 

12 

9 


ANALOGY BETWEEN THE SANSCRIT AND THE IRISH. 

In some letters addressed to Mr. A.W. von Schlcgel “ on the Affinity between 
the Celtic Languages and the Sanscrit,” published in the Journal Asiatigue, 
M. Pictet has pointed out some very striking coincidences between the Gaelic 
dialects and the classical language of India, even in their grammatical struc- 
ture, and particularly the Irish. We adduce one example : 

** A remarkable analogy,” observes M. Pictet, ‘‘ is also observable in respect 
to the dative plural of the Sanscrit nouns or r and an, some of 

which add the suffix immediately to the thema, without changing r into 
ar ; whilst others retrench the^ n, as in the nominative singular. The 
same thing takes place in the Irish, w'here, however, this rule is not always 
observed. Thus athair, * pater,’ hrathair, ‘ frater,’ form in the dative plural 

ailrihh and braithribh, like the Sanscrit •pilrVyas, 

Vratrh'yas ; yet we also find atharaibh. In like manner, dailcanih, ‘ caupo,* 


genitive daileamhuin, has in the dative plural daileamkaibh, as 




yagvan, * sacriiicator,’ has yagvab^yae: but the form daUeam* 

naibh also occurs.” 

In some other points, the analogies are still more striking, and M. Pictet 
thinks that the proofs he has adduced ‘^can leave no doubt whatever as to the 
perfect affinity of the languages compared.” 
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CHINESE ROMANCE OF “ MOULAN,»» OR THE SOLDIER GIRL; 

Moulan is the name of a young girl who, seeing her father in bad health, and 
incapable of obeying tlie conscription, enrols herself in his stead, and serves, without 
being discovered, during twelve years. This romance, which some attribute to 
Moulan herself, was composed during the Leang dynasty, which reigned from A.D. 
502 to 556. It is taken from the “ Supplement to the Chinese Anthology,** in eight 
volumes, named JKiiig Chi, that is to say. Verses of the Tliang dynasty, under which 
flourished, from A.D. 618 to 914, the most celebrated of the Chinese poets. 

“ Tsi-fsi;— still, still, TsUsi; Moulan is weaving before the door. One hears not 
the sound of the weaving-shuttle ; nothing is heard but the sighs of this young girl. 

“ ‘ Young girl, on what art thou thinking? Young girl, what are your reflections?* 
The young girl thinks of nothing ; the young girl reflects on nothing. 

“ ‘Yesterday I saw the book of enrolment; the emperor is raising a numerous army. 
The book of enrolment has twelve chapters ; in each of the twelve I have seen the 
name of my father. Oh, iny fatlier, you have no grandson ! Oh, Moulan, thou 
hast no elder brother ! I will go to the market and buy a horse and a saddle ; I will 
at once go, and serve for my father.* 

At the eastern market she purchases a swift horse ; at the western market she 
purchases a saddle and a horse-cloth ; at the southern market she purchases a long 
whip. 

“ In the morning, she bids farewell to her father and her mother; she will pass the 
night on the banks of the Yellow River. She hears no more father o^* mother calling 
on their daughter; she hears but the hollow murmurs of the water of the Yellow 
River. The next morning she sets off and bids farewell to the yellow stream. In the 
evening she reaches the source of the Black River. She hears no longer her father or 
her mother calling their child ; she hears nothing but the savage horsemen of Yenshen. 

“ * I have traversed, while fighting, ten thousand miles ; I have cleared with the 
speed of a bird, mountains and ravines. The north wind brought to my ear the 
sound of the night-bell ; the moon shed on my iron vestments her cold and sullen 
light.* 

“ ‘ The general of a hundred battles is no more ; the brave warrior returns after 
ten years* absence. On his return he goes to see the emperor ; the emperor sits on 
bis throne. To one he grants one of the twelve degrees of honour ; to others he dis- 
tributes a hundred or a thousand ounces of silver. The emperor asks me what I 
wish for. Moulan asks for neither office nor wealth. Lend but one of the camels, 
which go a thousand miles a day, to lead a child back to the paternal roof.* 

“ As soon as the father and mother learn the return of their daughter, they come 
out of the city to meet her. As soon as her younger sisters learn the*" return of the 
eldest, they leave their chamber, adorned with their richest attire. As soon as her 
young brother learns the return of his sister, he hastens to sharpen a knife, to kill a 
sheep. 

“ ‘ My mother opens for me the eastern pavilion, and makes me repose on a seat 
facing the west. She takes off my warrior’s attire, and clothes me again in my for- 
mer dress. My sisters, standing outside the door, adjust their brilliant head-dresses, 
and entwine golden flowers in their hair.' 

“ Moulan leaves the room, ’ and goes to see her companions in arms ; her fellow- 
soldiers are struck with astonishment. During twelve years has she marched in their 
ranks, and they have not discovered that Moulan was a girl. 

“ The hare which stumbles as it runs may be known ; his companion may be dis- 
covered by its eyes of alarm ; but if they trot side by side, who is to distinguish their 
sex?’** 


* From the Canton Preu. 
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CIRCASSIA* 

At some periods of Uie history of Europe, the struggle in which the 
Caucasian tribes are engaged with the colossal power of Russia would have 
awakened universal sympathy. We are almost equally in the dark with 
respect to the origin and the progress of this war. Those who assign the 
ambition and rapacity of Russia as the causes, reason probably not from 
facts, but from the policy ascribed to that power ; but it is not difficult to 
conceive that the predatory habits of the Circassians may have called for 
chastisement. Be the origin of the war, however, wdiat it may, it clearly 
appears from the scanty accounts which have escaped, in various directions, 
the vigilance of the Russian cordons, that the people of Circassia have jus- 
tified the character attributed to them, and shewn, at least, that they have 
courage enough to maintain the independence which they claim. The last 
accounts from Odessa state that, though the Russians command the Circas- 
sian coast on the Black Sea, and their territories enclose it by land, not- 
withstanding a prodigious display of means, they have been repeatedly 
defeated, driven from the field with disgrace and loss by the undisciplined 
valour of the Caucasians, and are now cooped up in their fortresses on the 
coast. 

Of the country and people of Circassia, little is known. The former 
has been always supposed to be barren, inhospitable, and dangerous to 
traverse : and the latter, whose intercourse has been restricted to the Turks 
and Russians, have not passed much beyond the boundary line which dis- 
criminates savage from civilized life. The name of Circassia is applied to 
the mountainous country situated between the 43d and 45th parallels of N. 
lat. and from 37^. to 47^. E. long., being bounded on the north by the 
Kuban and Terek , two considerable streams, on the east by Daghistan, 
on the south by Imerithi, Mingrelia, and Georgia, and on the west by the 
Black Sea. The Caucasus traverses the western part from the N-W. to 
the S.E., one of whose peaks, the Elbourz, is upnards of 1S,U00 feet 
high; the Kasbek, another, nearly 10,000. The soil is said to be good 
and productive, but the country is almost entirely uncultivated, and covered 
with immense fore.sts of magnificent timber. To the north of the Caucasus, 
the country expands into plains adapted to every kind of agriculture, and is 
watered by numerous streams. 

The Circassians,t who dwell in the mountain valleys, are a martial peo- 
ple, trained from infancy in the midst of arms, and early habituated to 
systematic plunder, their exploits in which confer renown. The sole pur- 
suit of the Circassians is predatory war against their neighbours ; hence 
their courage, though individually unquenchable, and formidable in masses, 
is undisciplined. The Georgian youth .are educated not by their parents, 
but by teachers called aitaliksy who instruct them in military exercise.s, 

* Three Voyages in the Black Sea to the Coast of Circassia; including Descriptions of the Ports and 
the Importance of their Trade ; with Sketches of the Manners. Customs, Religion, dec. die. of the 
Circassians. By theChev. Taitbout db Mariony, Consul of U.M. the King of the Netherlands at 
Odessa. London, 1B37. Murray. 

t The Turks and Russians call these people Ch^t kextes, from a Turkish word signifying • Cutter of 
the Road,’ i. e. Robber. 

Asiai, Journ, N.JS. Vol.23. Xo.DO. 
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train lliem to manage the most unruly horses, and to undergo the extremes 
of hunger and fatigue. 

These warlike qualities are kept alive, moreover, by the incidents attend- 
ing the political division of the Circassians into distinct tribes, jealous of, and 
often at variance with, each other, which produces feuds, inroads, repri- 
.sals, all which are esteemed honourable : it is an insult to a young Circas- 
sian to be told that he has never yet committed a successful act of pillage. 
Slaves (persons taken in their incursions) are one of the principal objects 
of their barter trade with the Turks. 

The Circassians have no literature, and consequently no history. Their 
traditionary romances, which, like those of all nations, and of Eastern 
people especially, are deeply tinged with extravagant fictions, scarcely reach 
beyond the date of the last generation but one. They shew that the country 
has been the scene of perpetual internal conflicts and repeated revolutions. 
Two princes, named Sahoo and Jehan, are said to have succeeded by their 
courage and policy in establishing an equal supremacy over these warlike 
tribes of the Caucasus, and in transmitting their authorit> to their descen- 
dants. Jealousy divided the latter, who, in their civil contests, lost the 
power their ancestors had gained, and different chiefs carved out territoric.s 
for themselves, of which they assumed the sovereignty. The nation is now 
considered to consist of ten principal states or tribes, comprising a popu- 
lation of about tw^o millions. These tribes, though not bound by any federal 
policy, but existing in a state of mutual repulsion, sacrifice all feuds and 
jealousie.s, and unite as in one common cause, when the independence of 
their country is threatened from without. 

Their system of government, as may be conjectured, is of a patriarchal 
character. The individuals comprising each petty state are bound to each 
other by a solemn compact of mutual defence, sanctified by oath, and the 
horror which the very idea of perjury inspires, renders this social compact 
indissoluble. Their princes are like the heads of great families; their 
authority rests solely upon the filial respect and attachment of the tribe, 
.sentiments excited by superior worth and valour alone. Like Homer’s 
princes, — 

great deeds superior merit prove. 

And vindicate the bounteous powers above. 

On a level, in other respects,” says Mr. Tausch, “ with the rest of the 
nation, the idea of reducing it to their will is unknown to them. A young 
prince, who exhibits all the spirit of his rank in an engagement, dares not seat 
himself in the presence of an aged person, unless he has received permission. 
The only separate privileges reserved for their princes consist in the spoils 
captured from an enemy, and in the duties levied upon ships which come to 
trade upon their coasts. One-half of these belongs to them ; the other is divi- 
ded among those who have cither accompanied them in military expeditions, 
or who reside in places dependent on them, and where the traders have esta- 
blished a mart.”* 

The writer wc have quoted, who resided for eight years in the country, 
and appears to have collected very aecurnl;i^ details respecting the character 

* 'I'ausch on the Cirousians. Journ. R. A. S. No. 1. p. 100. 
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and manners of the people, states that the slaves taken in their incursions, 
who are not sold to the Turks, arc treated with great humanity. Those 
employed in agriculture receive land, the produce of which they divide with 
their masters : so that their lot is not more severe than that of the free ryots 
of India. Those who are made domestic servants are treated like the rest 
of the family. 

Besides the treaty of union, which subsists between the families of the 
■same tribe, in order to establish a balance of power, and prevent any prepon- 
derating sway from leading to general oppression, each tribe is strengthened by 
its alliance with another. The oath of union and concord, pronounced by their 
respective deputies, binds them not to do anything to each other’s prejudice ; 
to dispense justice reciprocally, in discussions between individuals, and to lend 
each other succour upon all occasions. The person who violates this engage- 
ment is punished by a heavy penalty; and in case of relapse, he is sold to the 
Turks, as a perjurer and disturber of established order.”* 

Thefts and even murder are puni.shablc with line, according to circum- 
stances. The great rule of right amongst them seems to be referable to 
the principle of compact. If a ])erson solemnly consents to do or forbear 
from an act, the breach of this engagement is a crime of the deepest dye. 
Thus disputes are often decided by arbitration, between tribes, as well as 
individuals; and though hospitality with the Circassians, as amongst most 
rude people, is a virtue in high repute, and its riglits arc esteemed sacred, 
to enjoy them it is necessary for a stranger to be the guest of some indivi- 
dual, who is their friend and responsible protector. The latter is called 
the Jeonak (host) of the stranger, who thenceforward experiences the ut- 
most civility and kindness from all. Those who venture amongst them 
without a konak^ are considered enemie.s, and liable to be seized and sold 
by any one. 

The religion of the Circassians is a strange medley of Paganism, IVIu- 
hammcdaiiism and Christianity. They were originally (it is probable) 
idolaters ; their intercourse w ith the Turks has imported amongst them some 
of the notions and practices of the Moslems, and the Genoese have the 
merit of having built some churches (now dilapidated) in the country and 
disseminated the w orship of the Cros.s, the Virgin Mary, and tlic Saints. 

. “ They acknowledge a Supreme Being, a Mother of God, and several celes* 
tial powers of a secondary order, whom they call Apostles. They believe in 
the immortality of the soul, and that in a future state it is situated according 
to the deeds done in the body ; but little concerned nt this prospect, all their 
endeavours are directed to the acquisition of temporal benefits. The forests 
are their temples ; and a cross placed before a tree consecrates an altar, before 
which they offer sacrifice. One of the elders of the community officiates as 
minister : standing by the side of the cross, habited in a mantle, and bare- 
headed, heacommences the ceremony by a propitiatory sacrificc.”f 

The victim is usually a sheep or goat ; on great occasions, an ox. The 
priest burns a few hairs of the animal, and pours a little houza (fermented 
liquor) on its head ; it is then immolated. The head is presented to the 
ileity, the skin belongs to the priest, and the remainder is dressed for the 

* Tauscb, ut supra, p. i02, t Ibid. p. 105. 
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repast of the assembly. The priest then, with a piece of bread in one 
hand and a cup in the other, invokes the Supreme Being, then the Mother 
of God, then each of the Apostles. 

This is a weekly solemnity ; there are other festival days, dedicated to the 
Mother of God and to Sozerise, their great saint. The name of the Mother 
of God is Mereime ; but she is quite distinct in her traditionary history from 
the Virgin Mary ; she is regarded as the Patroness of bees (Mr. Taitbout 
de Marigny calls her also Melissa), the breed of which she is said to have 
preserved by concealing one in her sleeve when the thunder, in its anger, 
would have exterminated the race of these insects, whose products are so 
valuable to the Circassians. Sozerise, or Seozeres, was a great navigator, 
to whom the winds and waves were subject. His emblem is a dry pear- 
tree, which each family preserves in the yard of the house and on his festival 
bathes and decorates. They also worship three domestic goddesses, and a 
protector of forges, and keep a festival in commemoration of the dead, 
whom they recommend to their saints. 

The manners of the Circassians are rude, except where they have been 
modified by the adoption of Turkish customs. Their vices appear to be 
few ; they are generally temperate, and their sumptuary excesses are dis- 
played chiefly in their warlike weapons. Their attention to females is a 
striking feature in their manners. In their martial games, their contention 
for the prize is merely for the chivalric pleasure of presenting it to the fair. 
“ If a horseman falls in with a woman going the same road, he alights, 
and requests her to mount; if .she declines, he accompanies her on foot, 
as far as their path lies together/^ The Circassian women enjoy unre- 
strained liberty, and do not abuse it. Delicacy is carried to a singular 
excess. It is considered disgraceful for young married people to be seen 
in each other’s company. The husband visits his wife by stealth. If they 
are surprised together by even their own relations, the husband escapes as 
best he can, though it be by jumping out of the window, and the wife hides 
her blushes in another apartment. 

Of the boasted beauty of the Circassian women, we have discordant 
accounts. Mr. Tausch, with the phlegm of a German, says, that, in ge- 
neral, they are “ tolerably pretty,*' but that their beauty docs not deserve 
the reputation it has obtained. M. de Marigny, with the imagination and 
gallantry of a Frenchman, gives to their portrait more favouralde traits : — 
If I had attempted to judge of these renowned beauties of the East on my 
first arrival in their country, I should have found it difficult to do so with im- 
partiality, prejudiced as I was by the reputation they enjoyed in Europe ; and 
my excited imagination in a country so fertile in chivalrous inspirations might 
have led me into error; but having become familiarized with their names, and 
having had time to examine them, I can assure our European ladies that they 
are inferior to them in nothing. The Noutakhditsi Circassian women have oval 
faces, and generally large features ; their eyes, usually black, are fine ; and 
they hold them in high estimation, considering them as one of their roost 
powerful weapons; they are surmounted by eyebrows which are strongly 
marked, whose thickness they diminish by plucking out the hairs. Their bust 
wAich, as 1 have already staled, is wanting in its chief ornament among the 
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^irls, is extraordinarily slight and flexible : on the other hand, with many 
women the lower part of the body is very lorge, which is considered a great 
beauty among the Orientals, hut which 1 thought a deformity in some of them. 
We cannot deny that those who are well proportioned have much nobility of 
carriage and voluptuousness. Their costume, besides, especially that of the 
married women, is very pretty. But to admire them, they must only be seen 
at home; for when they go out, their slow step, and the air of nonchalance 
expressed in all their movements, shock the eyes of an European accustomed 
to the vivacity and elegant tournurc of our ladies. Even the long hair, which 
we like to see flowing over the bosom and shoulders of a Circassian ; the veil, 
which they fold with the art inspired in all countries by the wish to please ; the 
robe, which, having confined the waist, opens to exhibit the charvar^ which has 
also its attractions, become ridiculously embarrassing when a Circassian leaves 
her sofa. They are, in general, intelligent ; their imagination is lively, and 
susceptible of strong passions ; they love glory, and arc proud of that which 
is acquired by their husbands in battle. 

The Russian editor, with a dash of the pen, destroys the charm of the 
picture, by observing: Circassian ladies have the iich but he 

candidly adds: ^^it is of a very mild description, and is called the 'prince s 
itch ; it must, indeed, be so, for, during two voyages in the summer, when 
1 frequently retained in my hands those of the beauties thus affected, I did 
not catch this disorder.*' Moreover, he says, he saw Mr. Tausch in the 
country, and on telling him that some warehouses required plastering, he 
set some Circassian princesses about it. Imagine,** says the Russian, 
“ these powerful princesse.s, with their itchy bands, plastering with mud the 
warehouses of a merchant !’* 

This is an imperfect outline of the political and social condition of the 
Circassians, whose country and charact;pr contain many of the elements of 
improvement. Whether this moral amelioration is likely to be best attained 
by their coercive subjection to the yoke of Russia, may well be doubted. 
Yet before we condemn this power, we should have before us the grounds 
of the war. As the Circassians live by rapine, as they have no other 
resource, and as they rank the pillage of their neighbours amongst the 
social virtues, wc can very well conceive that a state whose territories sur- 
round theirs, may have causes of quarrel sufficiently just to exonerate it 
from the suspicion of ambition and political rapacity. We should be much 
shocked and astonished at being accused of rapacity and ambition, for 
having exterminated the Pindarries and the Thug.s in India; and some very 
clear-sighted politicians amongst us, think that the Law of Nations would 
justify our taking possession of China, because the people will not wear our 
woollens and cottons instead of their own. 

It is time, however, to notice the work which has afforded a text for this 
article; and we regret to say that ouiv sentence must be an unfavourable 
one. It professes to be a translation of a work published in Russia, in 
which the Russian editor had taken great liberties with the text, having 
‘‘ omitted several important passages, and interpolated others dictated by 
the Russian authorities : these omissions,** it is added, have been 
forwarded to England, together with a copy ol .the Russian edition, in 
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which the interpolations of the Russian authorities are marked : the 
English editor is now enabled to present them in a collective form to the 
reader, whose judgment and sagacity will be exercised in tracing the art 
with which the Russian Cabinet has endeavoured to misrepresent the 
character, the customs, the strength, and the resources of the inhabitants of 
the Caucasus.” 

We shall shew that this is an entire " misrepresentation ” on the part of 
the ** English editor,” who seems to belong to a class of persons in this 
country eager to plunge it into a war with Russia. Every doubtful act 
done by this power, — every incident in its policy that can bear the con- 
struction of offence towards this country, — is greedily caught up by these 
thoughtless or interested individusils, — a cry is raised in Parliament, which 
is echoed by a clamour without ; and every effort is made to widen, instead 
of healing, the supposed breach. Should these persons succeed in exas- 
perating two powerf^ul nations against each other, they may hereafter have 
much to answer for, in having excited a war which will alter the political 
face of the whole earth, and turn the tide of amelioration from the flow to 
an ebb. 

A great portion — the principal one — of this work appeared (as acknow- 
ledged in the preface) eight years ago, in Count John Potocki's “Travels 
in the Steppes of Astrakan and the C-aucasus,” edited by M. Klaproth. 
This latter work is now before us, and we can, therefore, detect all the 
liberties taken by the Russian editor. The omissions, so far from being of 
an important character, might have been carried to a still greater extent with- 
out any injury to the work, being little more than the retrenchment of redun- 
dancies. As to the “ interpolations,” which the English editor has occa- 
sionally pointed out as marking the animus of the Russian “ authorities,” 
they are either restorations of some part of the original text, as it appears 
in Count Potocki’s work (which the editor does not seem to have consulted), 
or extracts from the “ Notice of the Circassians,” drawn up by Mr. Tausch 
(who accompanied M. de Marigny in his visit to the country), who had 
resided there eiglit years, and the accuracy of wdiose descriptions M. dc 
Marigny has vouched for, not only directly, but impliedly, by sometimes 
adopting his very words. For example, the passage in p. 80, beginning 
“ The Circassians have no god of thunder,” which is said to be “ added in 
the Russian edition,” in order, w^e presume, “ to misrepresent the character 
of the Circassians,” is word for word, down to the end of the first para- 
graph, in the Potocki copy of the work;* and the remainder is taken from 
Mr. Tausch's notice. t Again : the account of the character of the princes, 
which we have inserted in p. 100, from Mr. Tausch, is placed in the work 
before us between brackets, with this note appended : “ this artful passage 
is an addition by the Russian editor!” In like manner, the passage 
quoted in the next page from M . Tausch, shewing the nature of the social 
compact between individuals and tribes, is stigmatized as an addition by the 
Russian authorities for the purpose of misrepresentation. The fact is, that, 
without these “additions,” the work of M. dc Marigny would be much 

* Tom. i. j>. 3(». t P. Kje. 
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more meagre and unsatisfactory than it really is, and in incorporating these 
interesting p&ssages from Mr. Tausch, whose veracity is attested by M. de 
Marigny, the Russian editor has exercised, what appears to us, a sound dis- 
cretion, without exposing himself or others to the charge which the English 
editor, in ignorance of the facts, has sought to ground upon this act. 

With respect to the manner in which the English editor has in other 
respects exercised his functions, we cannot employ any terms of praise. 
I'he translation is baldly executed. Whether it be a foreigner indiffe- 
rently acquainted with the English language, or an Englishman not familiar 
with French, who has tried his prenlice-Iiand '' upon this work, we can- 
not guess ; but it is a servile translation, without any attention to idiomatical 
propriety, and where difficulties occur in respect to phraseology or technical 
terms, they are slubbered over, or the passage is altogether omitted. It 
would be tedious to point out examples ; they pervade the whole book. 

There is one matter, however, which it is necessary to mention, as we 
cannot understand it. At the end of the first part of the work, Travels 
in Circassia in JS 18 ,” appears the following note, described as Note of 
the English Editor y 

The Duke de Richelieu, who knew the Tcherkesses, and who saw them as 
they arc, felt this great truth ; and no one, doubtless, deserved more than he 
did to present to the Emperor Alexander a plan which affected the happiness 
of a people. His wishes ought to have been fulfilled ; and the man of feeling 
would liavc been moved at the sight of a new nation issuing from the gloomy 
forests of the Caucasus, and indebted to a philosophic prince and to a virtuous 
minister for the benefits of civilization. Why, alas ! must some individuals 
have destroyed such pleasing hopes ! 

To our astonishment, this note, thus appropriated lo the English Editor,” 
forms the concluding part of the text of M. de Marigny's original work 
in Count Potocki’s volume ! The English Editor may, possibly, be able 
to explain the matter, but the Russian might found upon it a better charge 
against him, than he has made out against the Russian Editor. 

The work contains so little original information that we should not have 
thought it worth this extended notice, but that it affords us an opportunity 
to protest against the anti- Russian spirit which is groAving up amongst us. 
We should be sorry to be mistaken for admirers of the Russian colonial 
policy, or for apologists of the barbarities which have been perpetrated in 
Poliind ; but Ave, nevertheless, are decidedly averse to that hot-headed or 
selfish enthusiasm, Avhich Avuuld hurry England into a sort of moral crusade 
against such a poAver as Russia. 
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THE SUTTEE AND THE WIDOW. 

Various losses and disasters obliged the once rich and prosperous Govind 
Singh to hide his diminished head in a small village on the banks of the Ner- 
budda river, near to the once celebrated, but now almost deserted, city of 
Mundlah, where he cultivated a small piece of land, the produce of which 
barely sufficed to support his family. Fortunately, there were not many mouths 
to feed, a wife and daughter comprising the whole of the domestic circle. The 
latter was too young, at the period of her father’s reverses of fortune, to be 
much affected by them, and in the enjoyment of all the advantages possessed 
by her humble neighbours, Heera was happy. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than the scenery of the country in which Govind Singh had taken up his 
abode, and though, in all probabilit}^ the brightness of the water, clear and 
sparkling like diamonds, the rich luxuriance of the flowers, and the dark 
foliage of the cypresses and cedars, waving over temple and ghaut, were not 
immediately referred to by the young maiden, — who delighted to wander amid 
haunts so congenial to her taste, — as the sources of her happiness, they all 
contributed to attach her to her sylvan home. Govind Singh was by birth a 
Rajpoot, and having lived for a long time in a Mahratta state, he had not con- 
tracted the prejudices of those Hindoos who have been placed under Moham- 
medan rule, and allowed his daughter and even his wife to mingle freely with 
their neighbours. 

Compared with the smallness of the population, no village could boast so 
large a number of beautiful girls as those who were to be seen at the temples 
and ghauts of Mahadnuggur. Uecra, however, surpassed the loveliest of her 
companions ; she was particularly distinguished for the fairness of her com- 
plexion, which, though very far from resembling the lilies and roses of Euro- 
pean climes, was of that clear tint which is seldom to be found in India ; her 
features and form were perfect, and altogether it would be scarcely possible 
to imagine a creature more lavishly endowed with the choicest gifts of nature. 
All the young people of Mahadnuggur were employed in domestic occupa- 
tions, but those which devolved upon the females were few, and light in con- 
sequence of the very simple and primitive manner in which they lived. Grind- 
ing corn for the family meal proved the most laborious of their employments; 
but the toil was rendered easy by willing minds, and by the songs which cheered 
them through the task. At sun-rise, the young girls repaired together to the 
river, where, after bathing, they made their simple yet graceful toilettes ; their 
long dark hair was plaited with flowers, and the sari and chuli folded in graceful 
elegance over the finest forms in the world ; some few were possessed of silver 
ornaments, but the greater number were content with trinkets of less value. 
Having attired themselves, it was their custom to heap upon a plate of polished 
brass such offerings as their means enabled them to present at the temple of 
Mahadeo, the tutelar deity of the village. A small quantity of grain, a little 
fruit, crowned with a profusion of sweet-smelling flowers, comprised all they 
had to bestow, but it was given with the sincerest good-will. This duty per- 
formed, they filled their lotas with water, and returning to their homes, set 
about preparing the daily meal. Govind Singh and his wife were far less happy 
than their daughter, for they were neither so content with their present con- 
dition, nor so free from cares for the future. Heera, though not destitute of 
intellect, possessing both sense and feeling, bad never been taught to reflect 
or to look beyond the present hour. The pleasure with which she contem- 
plated Nerbudda-jee, was heightened by a holy feeling; dwelling on the banks 
oi^lhe sacred river, she considered herself to be safe from all danger, and she 
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knew not that she must obey the inexorable decree of fate, and become changed 
herself, or perceive other things change around her. Inexperienced, and un- 
taught, she saw no reason why she should not continue through youth and 
age, the same happy thoughtless being who had sported through infancy, with- 
out a single care to cast a momentary cloud over her path. 

She had now reached what is in India deemed a marriageable age, for Heera 
was twelve years old, and her parents began to consider very anxiously how 
they might manage to dispose of her in a suitable manner. The idea of celi- 
'bacy is so disgraceful in native opinion, that it is never entertained for a single 
instant. Govind and his wife would rather have seen their daughter borne 
upon the waters of the Nerbudda, than condemned to what in Europe has 
been entitled “single blessedness.” Married she must be; but to whom? 
The former rank of the distressed cultivator, who, though now reduced to 
poverty, had been a person of consequence, and still considered himself far 
superior to his neighbours, forbade an alliance with any of the peasants around. 
If, however, this ancestorial pride could have been got over, where were the 
funds so necessary for the payment of the expenses of the wedding-feasts ? 
The utmost thrift had not enabled them to save, during an abundant season, 
more than sufficed to meet the exigencies occasioned in times of scarcity ; 
what was, therefore, to be done? This question was asked over and over 
again, and long discussions ensued, in which the ingenuity of the parties was 
exerted in vain; neither could chalk out any plan for the future. Meanwhile, 
liccra passed her days in happy unconsciousness of the stern necessity for 
her disposal in the course of a year or two, at farthest. Her condition being 
well understood, it never occurred to the people with whom she associated, 
that they might exert any indnence over her fate. Her beauty, and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, caused her to be universally admired and beloved, but 
none thought of seeking Iier in marriage ; she was, as a matter of course, to 
be otherwise disposed of ; in what maiiiicr was the affair of her parents, not 
theirs. A young beauty in Hindustan inj^y thus have many admirers, without 
attracting lovers, at least amid the Hindoos, whose affections arc under more 
control, and whose feelings are less impetuous, than those of the Moham- 
medans. liccra, universally acknowledged to be the queen of the village, and 
in one sense of the word certainly ruling over all hearts, did not inspire passion 
in the breasts of those who sang her praises. Tlie young men were content 
with the wives with which they were provided by their friends, and unless the 
fame of Ilcera’s beauty should spread to a considerable distance, she bade fair 
to heap dust and ashes on the heads of her father and mother, by continuing 
unmarried in their house. 

As days swelled into weeks, and weeks expanded into months, Govind Singh 
and his wife began to experience great uneasiness ; they regretted, when too 
late, that they had yielded to the stroke of adversity without a final effort to 
retrieve their fortunes. It appeared us though many projects had offered them- 
selves which had been untried, and at least it was scarcely possible that they 
could have been more miserably reduced had every effort failed Govind 
Singh’s better half had submitted to poverty with a very ill-grace, and not 
without sundry ineffectual endeavours to* rouse her husband to action. The 
poor man, stupified by the number and weight of his misfortunes, could do 
nothing ; and now that he was visited by the consequences of his ill-timed 
apathy, he had to endure his wife’s reproaches, in addition to those of his 
own conscience. Heera was seldom present during these discussions, nor, 
when she heard complaints made of priyations which she had never felt, did 
-*fAi«/.Jowr.N.S.VoL.23. No.90. Q 
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she comprehend the cause of regret. To her there was no world beyond the 
village, no joy and no suffering excepting that which had come under her own 
observation ; for, until lately, the occurrences of the day had alone occupied 
the attention of her parents, and none of the villagers ever thought of any 
thing else. The expansion of Heera’s mind shewed itself in a more vivid en- 
joyment of life, a deeper feeling of affection for the animals which sported 
around her, and more lively sentiments of devotion when she approached the 
temple of Mahadeo, or poured forth her prayers while bathing in the waters 
of Nerbudda-jee. She was ignorant of every thing which was to be acquired 
from persons better infornied than herself, and her talents were displayed in 
her superior dexterity in the few arts with which the villagers were acquainted, 
and her superior intelligence concerning local subjects. 

One accomplishment rendered her a great favourite, and a person of no small 
importance in the eyes of her companions ; she was an admirable story-teller. 

dramatis 'per&ontB oi the narratives with which she delighted audiences, 
composed of all her young companions, never consisted of the human race, 
of whose doings she knew nothing worthy of note ; they consisted either of 
gods and goddesses, — new versions of legends which she had heard, — or of 
the inferior order of animals, — monkeys, cats, birds, &c. — fables, in fact, based 
upon the popular opinion respecting the superior intellectual faculties of many 
tribes, monkeys in particular. She would relate with great animation, and 
much dramatic effect, the subtle contrivances of the monkeys to revenge them- 
selves upon their huge enemy, the alligator, — a monster that lurked under the 
boughs of the trees, overhanging the river on which they loved to sport, and, 
seizing his opportunity, would carry off those who, swinging carelessly at the 
end of a branch bent down by their weight, came within reach of his rapacious 
jaws; how these monkeys contrived to make a rope, and how they hung the 
alligator on the very tree whence he had derived his principal meals,— >with 
many other marvels, partly gathered from well-known talcs, and partly the 
offspring of her own imagination, and proving an untiring amusement to the 
circle in which she moved. She was, in fact, the Dinarzadch of the village, 
supplying the place of a Circulating Librarj', and bringing out novels and 
romances to meet the public demand for such agreeable fictions. Talents of 
this nature are invaluable in India, affording incxhaiistihle sources of amuse- 
ment to people of lively imaginations, who, in the dearth of books, must 
depend entirely upon the story-tellers of their acquaintance for the excite- 
ment which the relation of extraordinary adventurers never fails to produce. 
Thus plentifully supplied with mental recreations, and too much interested in 
the fate of some peculiarly sagacious animal, or persecuted goddess, to think 
of her own, the days of Heera passed very happily away. 

Events of any importance were rare in the village of Mahadnuggur, for, 
with the exception occasionally of a domiciliary visit from a bear, or tiger, or 
wild buffalo, few strangers ever approached it. A rumour, however, now 
went abroad, that the thakoor of the district would pass through in the course 
of a few days, on his way to the capital. Although the village of Mahadnug- 
gur was exclusively inhabited by Hindoos, their feudal chief belonged to 
another religion. Meer Khan, the lord of the territory, was the descendant 
of a race of Patans, who had made themselves masters of the soil, and had 
rendered Mundlah a sovereignty independent of the Moghul empire. To this 
person, notwithstanding tlie difference in their religious creed, the simple vil- 
lagers of Mahadnuggur were strongly attached ; and on the occasion of his 
visit, they made preparations to receive him with all the honours whieh from 
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time immemorial had been paid to the chieftain, to whom they did homage. 
Amongst the ceremonies to be observed, there was one in which Heera took 
a leading part. It was a pleasing sight, on the morning of this eventful day, 
to see the young girls of the village assembled, ail in their best attire, choosing 
from the pyramids of flowers heaped before them, the garlands, chaplets, and 
bouquets which formed a part of the ceremonial. There were no gardens, 
none at least that could come within the European signification of the teriii, 
attached to the rustic habitations of Mahadnuggur ; an inconsiderable space, 
enclosed by a hedge of prickly pears, on a mud wall, with perhaps a single tree 
in one corner, being all that the best of the cottages could boast ; but the 
neighbouring jungle teemed with flowers, offering themselves spontaneously to 
the hand, and the air came loaded with fragrance from the jessamines, acacias, 
oleanders, and magnolias, beside a thousand others of the richest hues and 
scents. These had now been made to pay a large tribute, and the young girls, 
having selected their garlands, and scoured their brass lotas or jars to more 
than ordinary brightness, piled the latter with some of the choicest blossoms, 
contrasting the red with the white, and the purple with the yellow, and filling 
the interstices with sweet-smelling herbs, poised the polished vessels on their 
heads, and proceeded in a body to a spot upon the road at a short distance 
from the entrance of the village. Hecra headed this procession, which was 
entirely under her conduct. Having waited until the cavalcade of Meer 
Khan had approached within a few yards, they formed into files, and, chanting 
verses in honour of the chief, to a soft melodious air, moved on in front of 
the great lord and his people, escorting them in this manner entirely through 
the village. Halting with her young companions at a tree, which marked the 
boundaries of the place of her abode, Heera drew up her party, and salaaming 
gracefully, as the splendid suwarrec of the thakoor and his people passed on* 
wards, retired, too much engrossed by the part which had devolved upon her, 
to bring back more than a confused idea of the brilliant pageant at which she 
had assisted. Heera had not distinguished a single individual amid the groupe, 
who, mounted on horses and elephants, paced proudly along. She was some- 
what dazzled by the glitter and glare of the gold and silver, never having seen 
any thing half so splendid before, and upon returning home, and finding her 
parents occupied in reminiscences of the past, conjured up by the great man’s 
visit, she rejoiced at the fresh materials she should have for her stories. Pur- 
suing inquiries which she had never thought of making before, her head became 
filled with new ideas concerning kings and princesses, and beginning to disdain 
the more humble four-footed actors, which had been wont to figure in her 
tales, she thought of nothing but flying dragons, and monsters a thousand feet 
in height. Falling, however, very naturally into her old occupations, the 
whole affair would have passed away from her mind, like some gorgeous dream, 
had not a new and unexpected incident occurred ; an effect produced by her 
beauty. 

There was an old and deserted shrine of Mahadeo, deep in a lonely haunt ; 
it formed part of a large and beautiful building, erected on the banks of a 
small lake, partly temple and partly ghaut^ The lake had been nearly choked 
up with weeds and brushwood, and the pagoda, having been desecrated by 
some now forgotten circumstance, had been long entirely abandoned, not even 
a fakeer being to be found amid its numerous recesses. Heera, in some of her 
wanderings through the forest, had discovered this lonely temple, and not 
sharing in the prejudices which occasioned its desertion, delighted to deck the 
altar of Mahadeo with fresh flowers, feeling perhaps a romantic gratification at 
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being the iiole worshipper at the shrine. She brought water from Nerbudda- 
jeeto wash the pavement, and it was while seated on the steps which led into 
the lake, that she acquired her intimate acquaintance with the character and 
conduct of the various animals, which, completely undisturbed, were quite as 
fearless as those in the neighbourhood of the village, more accustomed to the 
sight of human beings. One day, a short time after the visit of Meer Khan 
to Mahadnuggur, Heera had just completed her labours, having swept away 
the faded flowers, strewed fresh ones, and poured over them the water of the 
sacred river, when she w-as surprised by the appearance of an apparition, for 
such she deemed it. A being, bearing the hiininn form, but that form so supe- 
rior to any she had before beheld, as to induce the belief that it was divine, 
stood in one of the archw-ays of the temple. At the first glance, Ilcera felt 
convinced that it must be Mahadco himself, for what mortal could be so beau- 
tiful ? She gazed without scruple or fear upon the tall fine figure of a Patan 
warrior, splendidly clad in cloth of gold, decked with jewels, and his noble 
port and handsome features set ofl‘ by all the advantages of a most becoming 
costume, it was no wonder that, contrasted with the mean appearance made 
by the villagers, he should seem to belong to another world. Even when he 
spoke, though bending reverently, Heera was not much alarmed, and the sweet 
and soothing tones of his voice, and the sudden feeling of admiration and 
delight which sprang up in her breast, as be addressed her, stilled every rising 
apprehension. She discovered that she was conversing with a human being, 
and joy, surprise, and fear, mingled together in a rush of tumultuous, and, at 
the same time, rapturous sensations. 

Heera conversed with the stranger for a long time, agreeing to meet him 
again at the same place, for how could she refuse so harmless a request ? He 
exacted no promise of secresy, but she revealed the circumstance to no human 
being, for she could not bring herself to speak upon a subject so deeply inte- 
resting, and, astonished by the new and extraordinary emotions which now 
occupied her soul» she became silent and reserved, fully employed in the 
reflection to which this strange incident gave rise. Heera did not fail to keep 
her engagement. Though very ill-instructed upon every subject, and her 
peculiar religion amongst the rest, she knew, that is, she was impressed with 
a strong though vague notion, that it would prohibit her from forming any 
alliance with a Mohammedan ; but this at first gave her no unea.siness, for she 
was not aware that the delight she found in the society of her new acquaint- 
ance, had its source in a strong and often fatal passion, and that she was in 
reality in love. Pleased to listen to the words of a person who seemed to be 
a miracle of knowledge, and astonished at the sudden expansion of her mind, 
and the multitude of new ideas which bad arisen in it, Hccru’s growing 
attachment was full of sentiment ; respect and veneration for the intellectual 
qualities of her lover, being quite as strong as her admiration of his personal 
attractions. Zuflur Khali Khan made Heera acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of his situation ; he was at present a follower of the thakoor’s, but 
had hopes of an appointment at the court of the great Moghul, through a 
Patan chieftain, who had contrived to insinuate himself in the good graces of 
the sovereign, and who commanded a body of troops whose services it would 
be incoiivenient to lose. He conjured Heera to relinquish her idolatrous 
religion, and to fly with him, upon his departure from Mundlah, which he hoped 
would take place in the course of a few weeks. Heera doubted and hesitated, 
and perhaps would have been won, but for a circumstance which occasioned 
ber great perplexity. 
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A Brahmin of extraordinary learning, an old acquaintance of her father, 
was journeying through the village on a pilgrimage to Gya, and took up hia 
abode at the house of Govind Singh. This holy person expounded his religion 
in a way which alarmed Heera’s conscience, and struck her to the heart. The 
dreadful consequences of pollution, and the loss of caste, in a spiritual point 
of view, filled her with a holy horror, and her lover being no polemic, but 
merely a denouncer of idolatry and all things appertaining thereto, failed to 
convince her that she would not commit a deadly crime by renouncing the 
religion of her ancestors, and bringing shame upon her family. She saw and 
felt the distress in which her misconduct would involve her parents ; and affec- 
tionately attached to them, and believing them to be equally devoted to her, 
she could not bear the idea of rendering their declining years miserable. Khali 
Khan felt that he had lost ground with his fair mistress, and endeavoured by 
the most passionate entreaties to overcome her scruples ; but he was obliged 
to return to Mundlah without success, and trusting that his loss would be too 
much for the devoted heart of Heera to bear, went away, although disap- 
pointed for the present, still hoping that his perseverance would ultimately 
be rewarded. 

Hecra felt his absence very deeply; from a simple and ignorant child she 
had, in the course of a few days, become full of thought and reflection, — a 
woman in mind if not in years. She was called upon to take a step that 
would decide her fate for ever, and notwithstanding the belief in f)redestina- 
tion, which prevails all over Hindustan, her secret convictions told her that 
the future depended upon herself. Awakened at once to a passion for one 
whom she ought to look upon as an alien and an enemy, and to the duties 
which she owed her parents, the conflict in her bosom was very severe, and, 
had it not been for the instruction which she received from the Brahmin, might 
have ended in her disobedience. Khali Khan, however, on his return from 
Mundlah, found her firmly fixed in her determination not to desert her parents 
or forget her caste, and cither from a scruple of conscience, which forbade him 
to use violence, or pique at her obstinacy, he made no attempt to carry her 
off', leaving her with resentful feelings to lament over his anger and her own 
bereavement. 

This, however, was not the only important incident which resulted from the 
thakoor’s visit to Mahadnuggur ; the beauty of the damsel who had headed 
the procession attracted the attention of others beside the young cavalier, in 
whose breast it had inspired a strong and lasting passion. The fame of the 
charms of Heera spread abroad, and at length reached the cars of the chief 
of Sohagpur, a district in the neighbourhood. The account given of the fair 
daughter of Govind Singh inflamed the imagination of Ram Chiincler, a prince 
of somewhat licentious habits, who was growing tired of the wife whom his 
family had provided for him. He sent an emissary into the village, and the 
description which this person brought back rendered him still more anxious to 
obtain so fair a prize. 

Meanwhile, Govind Singh and bis wife had not ceased to bewail over their 
diminished hopes of procuring a suitable establishment for their daughter ; 
their friend the pious Brahmin could give them no consolation, since he was 
exceedingly poor, and had nothing but his prayers to offer. In this melancholy 
mood, therefore, they were very well disposed to listen to the proposal made 
by Ram Chunder’s agent, to take their daughter to wife. The alliance wa.s, in 
one respect, much superior to any they could have hoped for in their best 
days ; still there were objections to it ; few parents of birth and respectability 
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liking their daughters to take the second place in the zenana^ and to dispense 
with all the ceremonials which dignify the celebration of the marriage with the 
first wife. Altogether, it was rather an awkward affair ; but what else could 
be done ? it was imperative that Heera should be married, and the opportunity 
of effecting this desirable object, without the expense which must be incurred 
in giving her to an equal, seemed too favourable to be slighted. Ueera herself 
was not consulted in this matter, and stupified by the grief which overwhelmed 
her at the departure of her lover, she became perfectly passive in the hands of 
the persons who were so willing to dispose of her. Not feeling proud of an 
arrangement which, in his better days, Govind Singh would have spurned, the 
matter was kept very quiet in the village. Heera was secluded, under the 
pretext that her parents were afraid of the evil eye, and truly it seemed to 
have fallen upon her in good earnest, for never was there a creature so changed. 
Ram Chunder sent bridal presents to his betrothed, but not openly ; they came 
under the cloud of night, and, much to the satisfaction of the mother, proved 
to be very magnificent. The simple garments of the village maiden were 
thrown aside for the rich tissues of Khashce (Benares) and the muslins of 
Dacca, while she exchanged her paltry ornaments of lac, stained with orpi- 
ment, for bangles of gold and silver, set with precious stones. Heera could 
not refrain from admiration of all this glittering paraphernalia, but she felt no 
gratification from its possession ; all she wished was to remain in her own 
humble home, with liberty to visit the secluded temple of Mahadeo, there to 
ponder upon the strange chances of her short life. No choke, however, being 
permitted, she prepared to obey, not without a secret conviction that the 
parents, for whose sake she had sacrificed so much, were scarcely worthy of 
the dutiful affection of a daughter, for whose future happiness they seemed to 
care absolutely nothing. ‘ Heera had never before questioned the authority of 
those from whom she had derived her existence, and the feelings she now en- 
tertained upon the subject were vague, and she feared sinful ; nevertheless 
they recurred again and again, for though uncultivated, she possessed a strong 
intelligent mind, quick in discerning right and wrong, and ready to take a 
decided part when occasion offered. Her present path seemed clear to her; 
she must obey, and though she thought that her inclinations might have been 
consulted, or at least some pains taken to reconcile her to her departure from 
a home endeared to her by a thousand circumstances, she did not dispute the 
authority of those who sent her away. 

Ram Chunder did not fetch his bride in person ; a handsome dhoolce, or 
native palanquin, arrived one evening, with a small escort, and Heera stepped 
into it to be conveyed to the back entrance of the zenana, according to the 
custom of the espousal of a second wife, ceremonies and honours being dis- 
pensed with on such occasions. The journey, though much longer than any 
Heera had ever taken before, — her travels having been confined to walks in 
the jungle surrounding the village,— was soon over, and arriving at the place 
of her destination, she naturally expected to be greeted by her husband. She 
was mistaken in this conjecture ; for, upon alighting from the dhoolee, she was 
received by two women, who, with imprecations and abuse, seized her by the 
shoulders, and thrusting her into a small apartment, barred the door on the 
outside. Thus left to her refiections, Heera had full leisure to ponder over 
the strangeness of her welcome to her new abode, and notwithstanding the 
ill-usage which she had experienced, and the apprehension that sttU worse 
might be intended, she felt relieved by the absence of Ram Chunder : the 
thought of her union with a stranger having become more and more Revolting 
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at every mile of the journey which had brought her to Sohagpiir. Towards 
evenings the door of the cell was again opened^ nnd some coarse food thrust 
in, which was very welcome, since the traveller had tasted nothing from the 
period of her leaving her own home. Accustomed to rude fare, she ate it with 
relish, and though ver}' diU'erent from the wedding banquet, which she had 
expected, was thankful that she had not been left to starve. There was a 
charpoy, or native bedstead, in the room, and wrapping herself up in a warm 
chuddur (sheet or veil), which had been provided for her journey, she lay 
down and slept undisturbedly through the night. The next morning, she 
received a visit, not from Ram Chunder, but from his wife, who entered the 
apartment apparently in very great wrath, which was not diminished by the 
ocular demonstration which the sight of her rival’s claims to beauty afforded. 
The most abusive epithets that language could furnish, were insufficient to 
express the anger of Luchmee, as she gazed upon one who had dared to sup- 
plant her in her husband’s affections ; from words she proceeded to blows, 
leaving poor Hecra, half-dead with pain and affright, to weep over the hard 
fate which had exposed her to such a fury. The patience which the deserted bride 
evinced under her unmerited sufferings, touched the heart of one of the atten- 
dants, who chanced to be more compassionate than the rest, and she returned 
to console the captive in her dreary prison. Words of kindness fell soothingly 
on the ear of the persecuted girl, and finding that she had no desire to carry 
her complaints to Ram Chunder, or to interfere with the rights and privileges 
of the great lad}- who ruled the zenana, Mussumaut Buraee offered to repre- 
sent the case to her incensed mistress, and to procure, if possible, better 
treatment. The good effects of this friendly interposition were shewn by the 
superior quantit} and quality of the food provided for the evening meal, toge- 
ther with many other comforts supplied by Mussumaut, who seemed to have 
taken a strong fancy to her new acquaintance. After the lapse of a few days, 
she so far wrought upon Liichiiiee, as to induce her to permit the unwelcome 
stranger to inhabit a better apartment, and to give her the attendance suited 
to her rank. Heera, full of gratitude, promised implicit obedience in return, 
and conducted herself with so much propriety, that even Luchmee’s hatred 
for her relaxed, and she began to take some interest in the new arrival. 

Associating with women who had been brought up in a higher sphere than 
herself, Heera found that she had much to learn, and she set about acquiring 
all the useful knowledge which could be imparted to her, delighting to receive 
instruction from those who were willing to afford it. In return, she amused 
the whole zenana with her talcs ; no one in the whole community possessed 
60 pleasing a voice, or so good a knack of story-telling, while from the merest 
trifles she could raise wonderful legends, and cither soothe her audience to 
sleep, when they were weary, or keep them awake, when they desired to be 
amused : she could sing too, and when all her stock of village songs were 
expended, improvise verses to the airs which she learned from one of the slaves, 
who played tolerably on the guitar. Liichmce, though enjoying the gratification 
afforded by these accomplishments, sustained some alarm from the dread that 
their fame would reach the cars of Ram Chunder, and induce him to rescue the 
wife, whom he had so tamely abandoned, from the hands of her rival. She 
even suspected that Heera’s amiability and apparent desire to please were 
assumed, for the pur[) 09 e of ingratiating herself with the women, with the 
view of r^etting a favourable report conveyed to the thakoor himself. These 
fears, however, were totally removed by the jealousy which sprang up in 
another quarter. The arrival of a celebrated nautch-girl in the capital, had 
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completely changed the current of Ram Chunder’s thoughts ; be fell despe^ 
rately in love with her, and being exceedingly well received by the object of 
his p^ssion^ he established the new favourite in a handsome mansion, and in 
order to avoid the reproaches and threats of his wife, never came near her. 
Luchmee wept and raved in vain, sending message after message to her faith- 
less husband ; he heeded them not, spending all his leisure with the fascinating 
dancer. Heera could not help rejoicing at a circumstance which saved her 
from farther persecution, and but for the remembrance of Zuffiir Khali Khan, 
she might have been happy amidst the luxuries of her new abode; but she 
thought of him daily and hourly, and as she surveyed herself in the waters of 
the tank, which spread its glassy surface in one of the quadrangles of the 
zenana, she wished that he could sec her decked in the becoming garments 
which now enveloped her graceful form. Like most women, Heera indulged 
in the love of costly array, and now that she had nothing to fear from the 
effect of her charms, Luchmee freely permitted her to adorn herself with all 
the finery which had been provided for her wardrobe. In fact, wholly occupied 
by plans to separate Ram Ch under from his mistress, she nearly forgot the 
existence of Heera, who became almost paramount in the zenana; for, Luch- 
mcc having secluded herself in her own apartments, the women would have 
expired of ennui, had it not been for the gratification they derived from the 
amusing talents of their^ew mistress, which were always exerted for the 
benefit of those whom she loved. 

This sort of life would have been very tolerable, if it could have lasted ; but 
one morning the astounding intelligence of the death of Ram Chunder was 
brought into the zenana. The chiefs demise had been very sudden, the con- 
sequence of a too free indulgence in intoxicating liquors, and the report of it 
came upon his dependants without the slightest preparation. Luchmeet who, 
with all her faults, had been passionately attached to the man who slighted 
her, instantly declared her resolution to burn herself upon his funeral pile, 
and, much to the surprise of Heera, this sacrifice was re(|uired of her ^so. 
The moment the determination of the chief wife became known, the zenana 
was surrounded by brahmins, and several, who were the most celebrated for 
their piety, were admitted into the interior. These men surrounded Heera, 
at first endeavouring to persuade her to follow the glorious example which the 
Bhye had shewn, and when they found their representations to be unavailing, 
they menaced her with all sorts of punishments, both in this world and in the 
next, to induce compliance. Indignant at a proposition, which, under the 
circumstances, she considered to be insulting, Heera told them that the man 
for whose sake she was expected voluntarily to submit to a cruel death, had 
never made the slightest attempt to save her from the vengeance of a jealous 
rival ; that he had neglected her, nay even abandoned her to any fate which a 
cruel woman might have devised, and that she might have been murdered 
without any effort upon his part to avert the catastrophe. The brahmins either 
did not, or would not, see the force of this argument, and continued to urge 
her to the commission of an act which would secure immortality to her name. 
Meantime, her parents had been sent for, and much to her anger and surprise, 
Heera discovered that they advocated the same cause. They set before her, 
in very lively terms, the pains and penalties she would incur by a refusal ; 
entreated her for their sakes to cover her family with glory, by submitting, and 
finally assured her that, if she persisted in her refusal, they would disown her 
for a daughter, and cast her off for ever. She had an opportunity of distin- 
guishing herself, they said, which fell to the lot of few, and that if she did not 
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avail, herself of it, she would merit all the punishment which Heaven or man 
could inflict. Ileera, though shocked and revolted by language and sentiments 
which she considered to be horrible and unnatural from the lips of her parents, 
steadily adhered to her determination; she was prepared, she said, to meet the 
worst flitc which her enemies could inflict upon her, but she would not volun- 
tarily destroy the gift of heaven ; she had no power to prevent the brahmins 
from committing murder, if they chose to lay violent hands upon her, but she 
would not die by her own act. Govind Singh and his wife departed perfectly 
disgusted with this contumacy, and meanwhile the preparations for the funeral 
obsequies went on w'ith great vigour, and many demonstrations of joy, that at 
least there would be one suttee on the occasion. 

Luchmee never for an instant swerved from her determination ; loosening 
her hair, and pouring ajar of water over her head, the moment that the fatal 
news of Ram Chunder’s death was brought to her, these indications shewed 
the part she was prepared to take. The loss of her husband, she declared, 
had left her without a single object worth living for ; notwithstanding all his 
unkindness, he had been every thing in the world to her, and she would now 
display the sincerity of her attachment by accompanying him in his passage 
to another state of existence. Her spirit and resolution rendered Heera’s 
dereliction the more scandalous ; it would have been a fine thing to have 
boasted of the voluntary sacrifice of both wives, but the younger being also a 
woman of sfurit, though exerted in a different cause, they made no impres- 
sion ; she would cling to life, she said, as long us it was granted to her, and 
should they force her to the pile, she would disgrace them all by an appeal to 
the Mohammedan spectators. Finding that their pains were expended to no 
purpose, the brahmins desisted from their hopeless efforts to bend an obstinate 
woman to their wishes, and loudly singing the praises of the exalted virtue of 
Luchmee, contented themselves with abusing the less meritorious wife, who, 
they predicted, when her grovelling soul should quit its present tenement, 
would return into the world in the shape^of some loathsome reptile. 

Heera, if not mourning inwardly for a man whom she had never seen, and 
who had manifested the most cruel cowardice in his conduct towards her, was 
conipellcd to assume the outward appearance of woe. Deprived of all her 
ornaments, and clad in coarse garments of the darkest blue, bare-footed, and 
with ashes on her head, she was obliged to fast throughout the whole of the 
day. In fact, it was so long before any kind of food was given to her, that 
she expected to be starved to death. Her best friends, those even who would 
have felt and regretted her loss, looked upon her as a culprit, and thought her 
much to blame in persisting in a refusal to accompany the corse of their master 
to the pile. Luchmee, however, rejoiced that no one came forward to share 
the honour which she coveted for herself alone. Her ideas of another world 
were not very exalted, and she trusted that she should entirely engross the 
society of her husband, who would, indeed, have little choice in the matter, 
since no other person seemed disposed to keep him company in a state of 
beatification. Covered with jewels, and crowned with flowers, she threw off 
her veil, and, mounting on horseback for the first time in her life, rode through 
the admiring crowd to the place selected for the performance of the final 
ceremonies. She spoke to all those who addressed her, giving advice to some, 
and predicting good fortune to others : the flowers which the breeze wafted 
from her hair and robes were eagerly seized ; and, in the excitement of the 
moment, admiration of her heroic virtue was blended with contempt for the 
less adventurous Hecra, who, however, rejoiced, when she heard the sound of 
Wjfifl/.JoMr;/.N.S.VoL.23.No.90. R 
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the gongs, and other instruments, and the shouts of the populace announcing 
the conflagration, that she had been proof against the arts employed to per- 
suade her to resign her existence. 

She had scarcely reached the age of fifteen, and at that early period had 
outlived all the joys and happiness of life. Reduced to worse than beggary, 
for she was a slave, branded with the loss of caste, and treated like a Pariah, 
she was sent away from the house which she had disgraced to a mansion in a 
remote place, inhabited by some of the members of Ram Chunder’s family. 
Previously to her departure, she narrowly escaped starving, for a Hindoo 
widow, especially in the first year of her widowhood, is not permitted to take 
more sustenance than will barely suffice to su[){)ort life, and for a life so little 
worth preserving, the usual allowance was deemed too much ; it was, there- 
fore, curtailed, and had she not been blessed with a strong constitution and 
accustomed to endure privation in her youth, she would, in all probability, 
have died of inanition. In the country, though put to very severe tasks, she 
fared better, for she was enabled to help herself to grain, which she contrived 
to parch, and to many kinds of fruit, which afforded nutriment. She was also 
more at liberty, being sent to fetch water from the well and to labour in the 
fields. While thus employed, IJeera cast many vain regrets at the past ; she 
might have been happy, she might have released herself from the trammels of 
a cruel creed, a religion which blighted all the charities of life, and put enmity 
between those whom Heaven certainly intended should he a inutual support to 
each other. Her parents had returned her devoted affection with the most 
selfish cruelty ; they would gladly have beheld her cx[)iryng before them in 
torture, and now they abandoned her to her fate, and would pcrchancc rejoice 
if they were to hear that she had absolutely died for want of food. IIeera*s 
naturally good spirits might have supported her through the dismal life she 
was com))elled to lead; but it was only when quite alone that she dared be 
cheerful. A smile upon the countenance of a widow was deemed a crime, 
and never failed to provoke censure, and even blows ; and, though nothing 
more seemed wanting to add to her distresses, site found that her cup of afflic- 
tion was not yet full. 

Her beauty, for that had remained unimpaired, throughout all her sufferings, 
had attracted the attention of a brahmin, a bold bud man, who, under the 
mask of extraordinary piety, concealed a heart sunk in the deepest depravity. 
This wretch had taken up his abode in a hut close to the well to which Hccra 
repaired daily to fetch water. Anxiety for the preservation of his character, 
induced him to make liis advances in a covert manner, but his intended victim 
soon understood them, and shuddered at the new danger to which she was 
exposed. She dared not reveal the dreadful secret, because she knew full 
well that, rather than have the villainy of their spiritual adviser exposed, the 
people on whom she was dependant, would compass the death of a creature 
so insignificant, and so much despised. In order to gain a little respite, she 
repaired to another well for water, at a considerable distance, and while 
journeying onwards, considering by what means she should contrive to baffle 
the designs of her persecutor, she caught sight of the scarlet tail of a roan 
horse and the well known accoutrements of its master Dashing down her 
lotaSf she ran with the speed of lightning across a small plain, which divided 
her from- the road, and falling prostrate on the ground, exclaimed Khali Khan, 
save me !” The sound of his name arrested the warrior’s progress, and to 
his surprise and delight, he lifted the long lost Hcera from the earth. He 
happened to be alone, some accidental circumstances having detained his fol'- 
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lowers in the roar, ami, enveloping the almost fainting girl in a large resaij 
which was folded at his saddle-bows, he placed her before him, and galloping 
at full speed, soon reached a place of comparative safety. Having provided 
better accommodation for his fair companion, they proceeded on their journey 
together, she relating to him the events which had occurred to her since their 
separation, while he gladdened her heart with an assurance that no other 
attachment had effaced her image from bis mind, llecra now professed her 
readiness to embrace the Molianiinedan religion, and sole mistress of the house 
of one who proved faithful under the most trying circumstances, she felt more 
than rewarded for all her previous miseries. She now rejoiced that she had 
gone through the trying ordeal which duty had pointed out ; for, in refusing the 
first solicitations of the Patan, she was spared the remorseful feelings which 
would have attended on disobedience. Her present act bad been one of self- 
defence ; and, in esca|)iiig from a life of wretchedness to one of happiness, she 
had performed a duty which she owed to herself. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE FATIMITE CALIPHS.* 

No. I. 

The Fatimite Caliphs acted a part ou the vast theatre of the East, for 
nearly three centuries, of great importance; they wrested from the Abbassides 
llic possession of Africa, Egypt, and Syria, and beheld their sovereignty recog- 
nised at the same time in Arabia, Mesopotamia, and even within the walls of 
Bagdad. Their history, replete with events varied in their ciiaractcr and im- 
portant in their conse(]ijences, could not fail, if treated with a suitable degree 
of care, to be both interesting and instructive; but, unhappily, instead of a 
complete history of the Fatimites, the early Oriental authors, with whose 
writings we ore hitherto acquainted, ^iresent us only with dry and meagre 
chronicles of this period, in which they seem to have scrupulously excluded 
all those details which give a dramatic character to an historical narrative. On 
consulting the original historians, we arc sur|)rised to find the eventful reigns 
of the second and third Fatimite Caliphs, which filled u space of twenty years, 
and were marked by sanguinary wars, dismissed by the Arabian chroniclers 
in two or three pjigcs. Moreover, those writers who treat the subject more 
fully, lived mostly at a great distance from the scene of the events they under- 
took to record, and were compelled to adopt implicitly the rcfiorts of their 
predecessors. Yet the history of the Fatimites had attracted the attention of 
a great number of writers, who have treated it circumstantially. Rival fecl- 
ing.s, however, mingled in this matter, which has been the tojiic of the fiercest 
critical discussions ; more particularly in what respects tlie origin of this 
dynasty, which has produced long and intcrniinahle controversies umoiigsC 
rival annalists *]' 

* Abridffcd from ** M<imoirPs llistoriqucs sur la Dynastic dcs Khalifes Fatimites," by M. Quatre- 
MBRK, \x\{\\o Jovnial .luiatifitfc Paris. 

t Abbii-Shamab, in the firoiit history of Nomdin and Saladiii, mentiems tliat (he f.'adi Abu-Ilckr 
Mohammcd-l)eti-Tayib had refuted the urclcnsions of the Fatimites to the title of liescendiints of Ali ; 
and that the Cadi Abd-.iljchar-nasri had examined, with great care, the subject of the origin of the 
Fatimites. The slierid' Ilashomi, who livetl in llie reign of the (Talipli Aziz, has disetisscd with great 
miuuteiicss this im]>ortant and obscure point in Oriental history. Alni-Shamah himself had Incorpora< 
ted the facts he had collected on this point in a work cntitleil, ** A Treatise in which the infldelity, the 
lies, the tricks, and the knavery of the children of Obayd," are shown. These works supply facts, 
which serve the purposes of the historian. Mnkrizi, it is well known, composed a history of the Fati< 
mites, and, in his great work, the Kitab-nlmvkaffa, relates in great detail the life of each ('aliph of this 
ilynasly. A vast number of other writers have treated of the same subject incidentally or purposely, 
but many of these writings are not to lie met with. 
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I have endeavoured, to the utmost of my power, to collect and niethodisle 
all the facts which relate to the history of this dynasty, to be found in the 
authors to which we have access ; but it is to be regretted, that the narrative 
will often be defective, and serve rather to excite than allay curiosity. 

A question of some importance, the solution of which would be highly in- 
teresting, presents itself at the outset. The Fatimite Caliphs pretend, as 
their name implies, to trace their origin to Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet 
and the wife of Ali. Are their assertions on this point founded upon truth?— 
did the Fatimites really belong to the family of Ali, or were they only skilful 
and fortunate impostors ? This is the first question which occurs to a writer 
who undertakes to illustrate this period of history ; but, unfortunately, dis- 
tance of time, the prejudices and passions of mankind, the conflicting tes- 
timony of annalists, some of whom wrote under the influeiicc of the Abbasside 
Caliphs, others under that of their enemies, have involved this question in an 
almost impenetrable mist. My own opinion being unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of the Fatimites, I ought, perhaps, to do no more than simply relate 
the facts, and leave the. final decision of the question to the reader. I cannot, 
however, prevail upon myself to refrain from a few reflections, the fruit of an 
impartial investigation of the subject. 

A writer, whose testimony in respect to the history of Egypt is certainly of 
great weight, Abu’lmabasen, declares positively that the Fatimites did not 
belong to the family of Ali. But this judicious chronicler composed his work 
in the latter part of the ninth century of the Hegira, — a period very remote 
from that of these princes; — he has, therefore, only followed the opinions of 
preceding writers. In history, as well as on other subjects, we should weigh 
rather than reckon votes. 

On the other hand, it will be asked, wherefore the Abbasside Caliphs have 
been so anxious to discredit the genealogy of those of Egypt ? It will doubt- 
less be replied, that the children of Abbas, unable to resist those formidable 
rivals, who braved them even in their capital, sought to rob them, in the eyes 
of the Musulman people, at least of the invaluable advantage which the title 
of descendants of the Prophet confers. But here an observation occurs. 
After the accession of the Abbassides to the rank of Caliph, some descen- 
dants of Ali, who beheld with vexation the sceptre usurped by a strange 
family, had taken arms, at difierent times, and their successes had more than 
once alarmed the court of Bagdad. The Abbassides had persecuted these dan- 
gerous competitors with implacable fury ; but whilst they extinguished these 
revolts in the purest blood, they never disputed their direct descent from 
Mahomet, or thought of holding them up to the Musulnians as impostors. 
Why was this defamation directed against the Fatimites alone ? * When the 
latter had become masters of Egypt and Africa, and their authority was well 
established, the fascination of Mahomet’s name, which had served them in 
their early efforts, was no longer indispensable. Had it been demonstrated 
that these princes were entire aliens to the family of Ali, would that fact have 
deposed them from a throne raised and cemented by so many triumphs? The 
dynasty of Ommiyah, and many others, which ruled over the different coun- 
tries of the East, did not require to have their origin traced to the blood of 
the Prophet, in order to raise and secure an extensive and solid dominion. 

An historian, equally learned and judicious, who defends the pretensions of 
the Fatimites, £bn-Khaldun, assign.s as a motive for the efforts of the Abbas- 
sidcs, that these princes and their generals wished to find some excuse for the 
want of success attending their own military undertakings against them. But 
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this sui^gestion rather proves the contrary of what the historian affirms. If 
the Fatimites were only shameless impostors, assuredly it was inexcusable that 
their adversaries could not prevail against them ; and nothing could diminish 
the disgrace which would have attached to the princes and chiefs who aban- 
doned the field to such competitors. 

£bn-Khaldun asks how it happened, if Obayd-allah was an impostor, that 
he and his successors were able, in a short space of time, to reduce so many 
provinces beneath their sway ? Eut the history of the East will shew how 
often bold and dextrous adventurers have effected as surprising conquests, w'itli 
almost inconceivable rapidity. The deposition of the Alides cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive for or against the claims of the Fatimites. Pride, fear, 
jealousy, and other feelings, may have influenced the opinions of these men, 
who, because they heluiiged to an illustrious race, were not the more exempt 
from the passions which govern human actions. Some of the Alides must 
have been, doubtless, flattered to see a branch of their family seated on the 
throne, and successfully contending against their eternal and implacable ene- 
mies, the Abbassides. On the other hand, those of them who had subscribed 
the record which condemned without reservation the assertion of the Fati- 
mites, had written under the influence and the daggers of the Abbassides. On 
the other hand, wc know by daily experience, that family feeling is less potent 
amongst mankind than party feeling : too often do we witness with secret pain 
the elevation of those to whom we arc united by tics of blood, preferring that 
an important post should be filled by a stranger. It was, therefore, possible 
that the Alides, who for many years had urged, with so much pertinacity and 
with such little success, their claims to the Calipbat, — who had beheld their 
most illustrious leaders fall in their cause, — should have contemplated with 
jealous eyes the rapid career of a collateral branch of their family, and expe- 
rienced a sentiment of mortification at seeing the Fatimites in possession of a 
rank to which they believed, and justly t,po, they had themselves plainer and 
more legitimate rights. But, in thus balancing the influence which conflicting 
sentiments and passions may exert upon men, we are bound to conclude, never- 
theless, that if the genealogy of the Fatimites was indisputable, jealousy and 
hatred would have vainly contested the justice of their pretensions. 

One fact, which, in my opinion, militates strongly against the claims of the 
Fatimites, is the decided difiercncc of opinion which prevails amongst histo- 
rians regarding the genealogy of these Caliphs. It is evident that the contra- 
dictory assertions, transmitted by them, relative to the descent of the Caliph 
of Egypt, can only have had their source in the statements of these princes 
and their adherents. Had they been satisfied as to the truth of their preten- 
sions, they would unquestionably have adopted a certain genealogy, which, 
being circulated throughout their empire, would have been copied by writers, 
and transmitted by them without variation. It is clear that the Fatimites 
could not have descended in the direct paternal line from Hosayn and Akil, 
the sons of Ali ; it is, therefore, to be presumed that they do not deduce their 
origin from one more than the other, and these contradictions, if 1 am not 
mistaken, demonstrate only the awkward attempts of men uncertain of their 
facts, and who were determined, at any rate, to engraft themselves on an illus- 
trious family. The Caliph Moezz, when interrogated as to the evidence of his 
affinity to the Prophet, replied proudly, laying his hand upon the hilt of his 
sabre, “ Here is the author of my race,” and throwing down a handful of gold 
coin, “ there are my genealogical titles.” Such a speech displays the pride of 
a during warrior, who, victorious in ali he undertook, beheld himself master 
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of a splendid empire, and in a condition to defy the malicc and the arms of 
his enemies. At the same time, it proclaims that Moezz placed little reliance 
upon the pretended rights of his birth. Indebted for his success to his mili- 
tary prowess, he relied upon his arms alone for the maintenance and perfec- 
tion of his conquests; and sensible of the weakness of the arguments cn)plo3'ed 
b}' his forefathers, he preferred cutting the knot to essaying to untie it 

Without, therefore, pretending to decide this (pie.stion, I nevertheless lean 
to the opinion of those who have regarded the Fatimites not as genuine des- 
cendants of Mahomet, but as clever impostors, who thought it expedient to 
prop their ambition by a title venerated by Musulmans. 

After these preliminary observations, I proceed to a detailed exposition of 
the facts relating to this d^mast}'. Amongst the writers who are known to us, 
and who have treated of the early history of the Futiinite Caliphs, no one 
has performed that task with more scrupulous exactitude than the learned and 
judicious Makrizi, who, in his Mukaffa^ has devoted a lung article to the life 
of the first Caliph, Obayd-allah, surnamed Mahdi ; and, probably, he has em- 
bodied in this biography all that he could collect on tlie subject. I have 
thought it right, therefore, to translate the whole of Makrizi’s narrative, 
whicii I have carefully compared with those of other historians, who have 
treated of the same matters; such as Bibars-Mnnsuri, Ebn-Khallican, Ebn- 
Athir, Abu’lfeda, Abu’lmahusan, A'c. 

“ The first of the Fatimite family, who laid claim to the dignity of Caliph, 
was Obayd-allah-Abii-Mohammcd, surnamed Mahdi-billah, son of Mohammed- 
llabib, son of Jafar-alnuisaddak, son of Mohamnied-almakium (‘ the Hidden’), 
son of the imam Ismayl, son of Jafar-alsadak (‘ the Veracious ’), son of Mo- 
ham med-nlbakar, son of Ali-Zeyn-alabediii, son of Hosayn-alscbt* (i. c. grand- 
son of the Prophet), son of the imam Prince of Believers, AH, son of Ahu- 
Taleb. 

“ Such is the genealogy which produced Ohayd-allah, and which was received 
as genuine by a great number of his partisans. But, on the other hand, it has 
produced amongst Musulmans a great diversity of opinions; some regarding the 
genealogy as authentic, and maintaining that Mahdi was, without doubt, tho 
descendant of Ali; others denying him this title, and alleging that his genca- 
logy was the result of imposture. Some even attribute to Mahdi a Jewish 
extraction. Moreover, lho.se who reject as well as those who acknowledge the 
claim of the Fatimites to the title of descendants of Ali, differ extremely in 
opinion as to the name and uncestor.s of Mahdi. According to some, Ohayd- 
allah was the son of Ilosayn, son of Ali, son of Mohammed, son of Ali, son 
of Musa, son of Jafur-alsudak : this is the assertion of the author of the Chro- 
nicle of CaVrowan. Another account states that he was named Abd-allah, son 
of Mohammed, son of Sayd, son of Jafar. Others again call him Ali, son of 
Ilosayn, son of Ahmed, son of Abd-allah, son of Hasan, son of Mohammed, 
son of Ali, son of Ilosayn, son of Ali, son of Abu-'l'alcb. According to others, 
Ohayd-allah was the son of Taki, grandson ofWafi, and great-grandson of 
Rida : all three received the surname of ACinasturun*zdt'allnI^, (* those who 
conceal themselves for the cause of God’). Rida (‘ the elect’) is the same as 
Abd-allah, son of Mohammed, son of Ismayl, son of Jafar-alsadak. The real 

* The word or sibt Isam?, which makes dtAtat In the plural, denotes * a grandson.’ It 

is in this sense that the txvo sons of Ali, Hassan and Hosayn, are callcil emphatically Aseebtan, tlhit is 
* the two grandsons of the Prophet.’ In the poems of AbCi'lala, we find this passage ; '* Like a young 
fawn, which follows its mother, whilst she seeks a shade fur it ; for besides it, she has neither child 
nor grandchild («i&r) to excite her tciideniess.” The term is used In the same sense by other writers. 
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name of Taki (' the pious’) was Hosaj^n. Wali was named Ahmed. All 
three concealed themselves to escape the pursuit of the Abbassides, who sought 
them eagerly, well knowing that one of the three must, like other Alides, 
manifest his claims to the Caliphat, and Mahdi was named.^ Gbayd-allah 
as a measure of prudence. Others say, his real name was Sayd, and Obayd- 
allah his surname. His mother named llosayn, son of Ahmed, son of 
Mohammed, son of Abd-allah, son of Mayniun-alkaddah (‘ the oculist’). 
Obayd-allah received the surname of Yatim C the Orphan’), because, being de- 
prived of his father, he was broiigiit up by his mother’s husband; but accord- 
ing to others, because, being an orphan, he had been received by his maternal 
uncle. Others surname him almaallini (* the schoolmaster’). According to 
historical tradition, Abu-Mohnmmed Obayd-allali was named otherwise Sayd, 
son of Hosayii, son of Mohammed, son of Abd-allah, son of Obayd-allah. 
Others, including Shcikh-alshereff (‘ chief of the Sheriffs’), the genealogist, 
name him Abii-Mohammed Abd-allah, son of Mohammed, son of Jafar, son of 
Mohammed, son of Ismayl, son of Jafar-alsadak. 

" According to another account, llosayn, son of Mohammed, son of Ismayl, 
sou of Jafar-alsadak, having ([uitted the city of Kufah to settle in Syria, fixed 
his habitation in the city of Salamiah. He there met Abu-abd-Allah, the Shyite, 
with his two brothers, and yielding to their seductions, adopted the opinions of 
the Karinathians. He was father of four sons. Soon after, he assumed the 
character of imam, on which he said, * I am the presumptive heir of my father 
Mahomet, and I call all Musulmans to him, till he thinks proper to shew him- 
self.* He added : ‘ I design as my successor my son Ahu’lkascm Ahmed ; when 
he shall experience the fate of all men, his title will pa.ss to his brother Abii’l- 
hasan Ali, surnamed Sahib aJkhal (‘ the man with the sign’), and in default 
of him, to his brother Ohayd-allah. Abu’ikascm, known by the name of 
StWib aijamal (‘ master of the camel*), took arms at Damascus, and wa.-* 
killed in a battle under the w'alls of that cit}^ His brother, Abu’lhasan 
Ali, pursuing the same career, was made prisoner, and conducted to 
Bagdad, where he w'as put to death. Abu abd-Allab, the Shyite, went to 
the Magreb (Africa), where he preached in favour of Obayd-allah, and the 
latter, as soon as he saw his affairs in a promising way, did not delay joining 
his emissary, llosayn, however, the father of Obayil-allali, taking the field, 
accompanied by bis fourth son, named Kasem, collected a corps of his partisans, 
and surprised the city of Kufah ; but being soon attacked by troops sent from 
Bagdad, he was killed at llabiV, and his son and wife, Murninah, perished 
with him. 

“ The Sheriff’ Abiil’hosayn Mohammed ben-Afi, better known under the name 
of Akhu-Mohsin-Dima.shki, in his work written to .slander the Fatimite Caliphs 
of Egypt, has a long narrative on this subject, which by the way is not his, 
but Abu-Abdallah ben Kazzam’s: this writer has inserted it in the special treatise 
wherein he refutes the opinions of the Ishmaelians, and whence the Sheriff ha.s 
taken it, without acknowledgment. This tradition, which has been eagerly 
received by the Chroniclers of Syria, Irak, and the Magreb, is dispersed every- 
where, and is copied literally in all the historical treatises. The account, how- 
ever, is a tissue of falsehoods. By the report of this author, the Fatimites 
derive their origin from Daisan, founder of the sect of the DualivSt.s, who ac- 
knowledged two gods, one of whom created light, the other darkness. Daisan 
had a son named Maymiin, surnamed Alkaddah, who has imparted his name to 
those who are called MaymunUj and formed a peculiar sect amongst the 
Shyites. Mayinun hud a son named Abdallah, who exhibited more perversity, 
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craft, and artifice than his father. He put every Kcheme he could devise in 
practice to extinguish Islamism. He was learned and deeply versed in the 
knowledge of the doctrines, religion, and scientific opinions of all sects in the 
world. He established seven degrees of initiation which were to be successively 
passed through, lie who arrived at the last, was cnianci[)uted from all religious 

bonds, and recognised but one God, despoiled of every attribute 

treated with equal indifference the Mahomnicdan and other nations, hoped for 
no reward and feared no [lunishment in a future life, and abandoned himself 
without restraint to the indulgence of his passions. This hercsiarch pretended 
that the adepts of his sect were alone in the good way, and that his adversa- 
ries followed the path of error and illusion. He wished thereby to multiply 
his disciples and form a numerous band of devoted followers, whose property 
would be at his disposal. Apparently, and in order to conciliate his partisans, 
he invited all to recognise as imam a member of the Proplict’s family, namely, 
Mohammed, the son of Isinayl and grandson of Jafar-tadak. lie had pre- 
viously endeavoured by the help of artful illusions to make himself regarded 
as a prophet ; but his attempt fiiiled. Abdallah ben Maymiin was, as well as his 
fathers, a native of the province of Ahwaz. He first took up his residence in 
the city of Askcr-niuknrrani,'whcrc he gained much money by propagating his 
doctrines. He veiled his designs under a love of science, and a great attach- 
ment to the princif)lcs of the Shyites. He despatched missionaries into differ- 
ent quarters; but being forced to fly from iha Motaznlst he decamped with 
several of his pupils (amongst whom was Hosayn) from Ahwaz, and took up his 
abode at Bassorah. As soon as his retreat was known, troops were sent in 
pursuit of him, and forced a second time to fly, still accompanied by Hosayn, 
he settled at Sahamiah in Syria, where he lived in the utmost secrecy. He 
had a son named Ahmed, who succeeded his father as chief of the sect. He 
sent Hosayn into Irak, as a dai (missionary), who, meeting in the precincts of 
Kufah Hamdan-bcn-Ashath,surnamedKarmath, prevailed upon him to adopt the 
doctrines. Ahmcd>ben-Abdallah died soon after, leaving two sons, Hosayn and 
Mohammed, surnamed Abu-Shalalagh. Hosayn succeeded his father as direc- 
tor of the sect, and on his death his place was supplied by his brother Moham- 
med. He had, however, left a son, named Sayd, who was brought up under 
the tuition of his uncle Abu Shalalagb, who chose as his confidential agents 
Abdallah the Shyite, and his brother Abu labbas, who settled in Africa, amongst 
two tribes of Berbers, and made numerous proselytes. Sayd and his uncle 
remained at Salamiah, made themselves known there, purchased land, and 
acquired considerable wealth. The reigning prince, learning what they were, 
sent a body of troops to arrest them, Sayd, timely warned, escaped into 
Egypt, and thence into the Magrcb, where he put himself at the head of 
affairs. Soon after, he caused Abu abd-Allah to be slain. He changed his 
name into that of Obayd-allah, to which he prefixed that of Abu-Mohammed, 
and added the surname of Muhdi. He took the title of imam, and passed him- 
self as a descendant of Ali, as being son of Mohammed, and great grandson of 
Jafar. His family, however, (adds the historian) deduced its origin from the 
Magi. This Sayd, who got possession of the Magreb, and took the name of 
Obaydallah, was an orphan who, after his father’s death, had been brought up 
by his uncle Mohammed Abu Ali, surnamed Abu Shalalagh, who had succeeded 
his brother in the direction of the affairs of the sect, in the name of Sayd. 
The latter, on the death of his uncle, finding himself old enough to act for him- 
self, undertook the management of the sect, sent his dais (or missionaries) 
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everywhere, and comported himself as chief of the party. Being discovered, 
however, and exposed to the persecution of the caliph Motaded, he quitted 
the city of Salaniiah, and to elude his pursuit, took up the profession of a 
schoolmaster. He alleged that, although he had been brought up by his step- 
father, Abu Shulalagh, he was the son of Mohammed, the son of Ismayl, and 
grandson of Jafar. He was siirnamed the Orphan of the Schoolmaster.” 

The same historian adds : ” My brother Ahmed ben-Ali, as he related to 
me, had consulted the great registry at Bagdad, which contains the genealogy 
of ail the Alides dispersed in every part of the Miisulman empire, - the most 
authentic record which exists on this subject. My brother there saw the 
name of this impostor, who had fled from Salnmiah into the Magreb, and the 
details of hi§ lying assertions. Sayd, surnanied Obayd-allah, did not represent 
himself as a descendant of Ali, till after his flight from Salamiah. His fore- 
fathers were fi\r from advancing such a pretension. They professed a great 
attachment to the opinions of the Shyites, and a vast zeal for science. They 
invited everyone to recognise as imam Mohammed bcn-Ismayl, who, according 
to them, was still alive : but this false and absurd story was an instrument of 
knavery. Their secret sentiments had no accordance with those which their 
lips expressed ; for though they held this language, they really wished to 
destroy the Deity and to extirf)ate the Miisulman religion : their pretended 
attachment to the family of Ali was nothing more than a means of realising 
their treacherous projects. Sayd would never have succeeded in the Magreb 
had he not given himself out as a descendant of the Apostle of God. Assuming 
this'title, he beheld success crown his cnterprize> It was soon considered as 
certain that he belonged to the family of Ali, from Fatima, as descendant of 
Ismayl, the son of Jafar. He dissimulated with caution his peculiar opinions, 
which went to rob the Creator of his attributes, to execrate all the prophets* 
and to sacrifice without scruple the women and the property of others, and 
the lives of those to whom they belonged.” 


S O N N K r. 

J'KOM THE ITALIAN OF TOMMASl. 

Clear streamlet, that, from out thy rockj^ source, 

With lightsome step, tripp’st to the plain below. 

Survey the ground to which thoirrt doomed to go, 

And choose, ’mid stones or flowers, thy future course 
Oh foolish, if a bliftd affection’s force 
Lure thy fond waves in beauty’s chase to flow ; 

Though most that tract invites : — for. Streamlet ! know, 

Far wiser wert thou, o’er those pebbles coarse, 

To bend thy steps. There gaily may’st thou glide 
Between thy rugged banks, that yet shall smile. 

And love the chaste kiss oC thy limpid tide. 

Then let not yoiidpr flow’ry path beguile; 

Thou little know’st the mire its blossoms hide : 

Ah ! soon would it thy purity defile ! ' 

F. 
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THE NON-INTERVENTION SYSTEM. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

SiH : In taking a rapid survey of the rise and progress of the British empire 
ill India, the attention of the most careless observer cannot fail being forcibly' 
attracted to that brilliant portion of its eventful history comprising the admi- 
nistration of the Marcpiess Wellesley; and although that distinguished states- 
man’s policy was for a long period imperfectly understood, it is now generally 
admitted, that had not his splendid talents been called into active exercise, at 
the critical conjuncture of his assuming the government, the necessity for 
discussing Indian affairs w'ould long since have ceased. 

It is not iny intention to become the panegyrist of the noble Marquess ; 
indeed, his character stands too high in the estimation of his countrymen to 
require my humble culogiuin. I have been induced to allude thus pointedly to 
his administration, because the publication of his Lordship’s despatches, at a 
period immediately succeeding the close of an administration of an entirely 
opposite character, affords facilities to investigate the merits of the system 
pursued by the Marquess, and Lord W. Bentinck’s, in respect to the much- 
agitated question of intervention or non-intervention in the affairs of the 
native princes of India. 

We have had ample experience of both systems of policy ; and the wars 
which our pacific and non-intervening governors left to their respective suc- 
cessors, ought by this time to convince the British Government, that by a 
steady and vigorous application of our powerful military resources, we can 
alone place our empire in India on a footing of permanent security. 

In order to form a just estimate of Lord Wellesley’s system, we must com- 
pare the state in which he found India on assuming the reins of government, 
with that in which it was, in evil hour, delivered over to his successor. 

The finances of the Company were in a most depressed state ; our army, 
from injudicious reductions, was confessedly inadequate to the defence of our 
territories ; the state of relations with the native powers in alliance with the 
British Government was such, as not only to preclude any hope of their aid, 
in the event of a war, but to excite apprehension of their uniting against us ; 
while, under all these discouraging circumstances, our dominions were threat- 
ened with a speedy attack by T^ippoo, our most implacable enemy, powerfully 
supported by Napoleon himself, with all the energy of his character. 

One of the most important subjects which appears to have engaged Lord 
Wellesley’s attention, w'as the unhappy effects resulting from the adherence of 
his predecessors to a system so often attempted without success, that of ab- 
staining from any interference with the internal affairs of the native princes of 
India.' The principle which dictates this policy is confessedly the one most 
consistent with our high national reputation for moderation and good faith ; 
hut in the peculiar character of our Government, it always proved the most 
mischievous in its application to our relations with the native states in alliance 
with us. From supineness, or some unaccountable neglect on the part of the 
Madras Government, a small body of incrcenacies, which had been taken into 
the service of the Nizam, under the command of M. Raymond, a Frenchman, 
was gradually increased by that artful adventurer, until it amounted to 14,000 
men, its actual strength at the period of Marquess Wellesley’s arrival in India. 
This force was disciplined on the European system, and officered by French 
adventurers ; but so far from being a security to the Government for whose pro- 
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tection it had been forincd, it assumed a dangerous character, and actuatly 
menaced the existence of the Nizam’s power and authority. Under such cir- 
cumstances, our just expectation of assistance from our ally, the Nizam, in the 
approaching struggle, must have been relinquished ; and so long as bis actions 
were controlled by his French mercenaries. Lord Wellesley had every reason 
to apprehend that he would prove a powerful instrument in the hands of 
Tippoo in accomplishing the gratification of that prince’s darling passion, the 
destruction of the British power in India. 

It is impossible to decide what would have been the consequences of per- 
mitting such a state of affairs to continue, by maintaining the non-intervention 
principle ; but it is reasonable to suppose, that the issue of the subsequent 
contest with Tippoo would have been anything but what it was, glorious to 
the British army, and a triumphant proof of the political sagacity, energy, 
and, above ail, the moral courage (his peculiar characteristic) of Lord Welles- 
ley’s highly-gifted mind. 

It is unnecessary at present to enter into a detail of all the subsequent 
events of the Wellesley administration; the same principle governed his Lord- 
ship’s conduct throughout — a steady application of the powerful resources at 
his command, in the preservation of that supremacy in the East which he had 
80 nobly established by his vigorous policy ; and it is impossible to study the 
system so ably described in these* despatches, without being firmly persuaded, 
that the safety of the British Government in India can only be firmly secured 
by a steady adherence to the system so successfully pursued by the noble 
Marquess. 

Among all the causes which have a tendency to endanger the power of the 
British nation in India, there is one which ought to engage the constant and 
anxious attention of the Government, as it has been productive of most of the 
wars and conquests which have been forced on us, and will most assuredly be 
attended in future with similar results ; 1 mean that spirit of inveterate hatred, 
which has constantly animated the mind of every Asiatic despot towards the 
British power in India; and it has been a subject of surprise to every one at ail 
acquainted with the native character, that our enlightened rulers have so uni- 
formly persevered in their fruitless attempt to convert that hatred into friend- 
ship. 

Although it may appear strange, at this advanced period of our knowledge 
of India, the fact is nevertheless true, that there are a number of influential . 
public characters who still adhere to the opinion of the possibility of convincing 
the native princes that their interests are best consulted in cultivating a close 
and friendly intercourse with, the paramount power in India. Were these 
princes possessed of minds sufhcicntly liberal and intelligent to perceive and 
appreciate our principles of policy, such a hope might be confidently cherished ; 
but, unfortunately, such is not the case, nor can it ever be ; and the object of 
this letter is to remove, if possible, such a delusion. Let us imagine a being 
confined for the first six years of his existence to the society of the females of 
an Eastern harem, whose sole object is to minister to the sensual appetites of 
their tyrants. The slaves who arc appointed to watch the future sovereign, 
are particularly careful to instil into his mind, that his rank places at his dis- 
posal the means of gratifying every desire, however extravagant. As he 
advances in years, his passions increase, and their early gratification adds to 
their extent and force, till the stupid sensualist, after a brief period of low 
debauchery, arrives at the period of manhood a premature old man, imbecile 
ill body and mind. 11c may, perhaps, at this stage of his despicable career, be 
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suddenly called on to assume the sovereignty of a rich and powerful state, 
when the panders to his pleasure are succeeded hy the panders to his ambi- 
tion, who carefully impress on his mind the inuxini, that the only legitimate 
object of sovereign power is to use it for the purpose of aggrandizement, at the 
expense of his neighbour, right or wrong. He is next taught that the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the accomplishment of his ambitious designs is the existence 
of a race of foreigners, who, by their superior military prowess and discipline, 
have conquered the greater part of the continent of India ; and that tiiey are 
only waiting a favourable opportunity ora plaiisihlc excuse, to add his dominions 
to their overgrown empire; but as it is easy to make such a l)eing believe any 
thing, they persuade him that he is destined to be the chosen instrument for 
crushing the infidels ; and he is at last urged on to those frantic measures 
which have so often been repeated, and with one uniform result, the exten- 
sion of our empire. The few princes who still retain a shadow of indepen- 
dence are precisely such as I have described; they cannot possibly assign the 
pause in our career of conquest to its true principles — a repugnance to a fur- 
ther extension of dominion ; they, one and all, are conscious that, with half 
the means in our power, they would complete what remains to be done; but as 
they cannot penetrate the real design of our extraordinary moderation, they 
conclude, on their own maxim, that when the proper time has arrived, each 
will in his turn fall ; but the very uncertainty of that period adds to their 
apprehension of becoming the next victims ; and their dread of such an event 
only adds to the intenseness of their hatred of our [)owcr, and anxiety to re- 
move itby any and every means within their reach. Are such instruments fit for 
our Government to call to its aid in defending its dominions from foreign inva- 
sion, whenever that may happen ; or are they not firebrands left by ns for an 
enemy to use, in setting our combustible tenement on fire ? Tliat these are not 
vague or visionary opinions; I appeal to the Wellesley despatches, which 
afford ample proofs that, whenever a European enemy attempted an invasion 
of our territories, he always found a ready means for facilitating his designs in 
the treacher}' of our allies. As a case in point, I have only to mention the 
Nawaub of the Carnatic, Omdut-ul-Onirah, a prince who was bound by every 
tie of gratitude and good faith to remain firm in his allegiance to the Com- 
pany, but who, in violation of his engagements, kept up a close correspon- 
dence with Tippoo, and forwarded that implacable enemy’s designs against our 
power to the utmost of his means ; and 1 believe every one of our present 
worthy allies would act in the same manner, were a similar opportunity to offer. 
Is it possible, then, to contemplate such a state of things without alarm and 
anxiety for the safety of our power, while its constitution, under the non- 
intervention system, permits the existence of implacable enemies in the midst 
of our territories, in the worst of all possible aspects, that of friends ? These 
apprehensions are not at all lessened when we consider the facilities which 
their geographical position affords these princes for furthering the hostile designs 
of a European power ; and a careful examination of the map will show at 
once the extent of those means. 

I begin with the Guicowar, whose territories would be first invaded by a 
European army acting on the lower Indus. The readiness with which the 
Guicowar might be expected to enter into a correspondence with the enemy, 
would in a great measure depend on the individual character of the person 
exercising that dignity at the period of invasion ; but reasoning from past expe- 
rience of the fickleness and pusillanimity of most Asiatic sovereigns, we may 
entertain rational doubts of the Guicowar remaining firm to his engagements, 
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however disposed he might be to do so : th rents from a powerful enemy would 
shake his fidelity, particularly if any reverses should happen to our armies. 

The next in succession to the Guicowar are the independent states of Raj- 
pootana, uml the chieftains who hold what is generally, I believe, called the 
Protected Sikh Territories, situated between the Jumna and the Sutlcge; and 
here, 1 am sorry to sa\', there can be no manner of doubt as to the side they 
will take when a tempting opportunity presents itself. The states of Joudpoor 
and Jcypoor, in particular, are ruled by nominal sovereigns ; the numerous 
petty chieftains, who have parcelled out these once rich and fertile kingdoms 
among themselves, profess a nominal allegiance to their feudal sovereigns ; but, 
from constant war with each other, they are so accustomed to turbulence and 
faction, that the attempts of the British Government (in fulfilment of its 
engagement by treaty) to coerce them into proper subjection to their lawful 
sovereign, has generated among them a degree of rancour and hatred towards 
IIS, which is not exceeded bj^ any other state in India ; and there cannot be a 
more convincing proof of the existence of this feeling than was exhibited in the 
late tragedy at Jcypoor; when an open attempt was made on the life of the 
British resilient, by turbulent miscreants, in the presence of their sovereign; 
and one of the resident’s suite was actually murdered. What are we to expect 
from such allies, in the hour of danger, but treachery ? 

The dominions of Scindiah, llolkar, and the Uajah of Berar, being situated 
ill the centre of India, arc not so accessible to the attacks of a foreign power 
as those I have already menlioned; but these princes, as well as the Nizam in 
the Deccan, are still not beyond the influence of an active and crafty emissary, 
who would find little difficulty in detaching them from our interests, not only 
from their dread and jealousy of our power, lint from their characteristic love 
of intrigue and treachery. The position cf Sciiidiah’s capital, Gwalior, would 
render his defection particularly embarrassing, as he might, with a small force, 
ravage the Dooab ; and the possibility of* such an event would, of course, 
create the necessity of leaving for its protection a large force, which might, 
hut for that necessity, be efficiently employed with the defensive army on the 
frontier. 

The last to he noticed among our principal allies is the King of Oude, who, 
from the long and intimate connexion which has subsisted between his family 
and the British Government, might be expected to display in his conduct a 
fair indication of the benefit of that connexion ; but the inherent depravity of 
the education bestowed on Asiatic princes is such, that no amelioration can 
he derived from the force of example : he is surrounded, too, by councillors 
who feel it their interest to corrupt him by their pernicious advice. Hence 
has followed that system of farming out the land-rent of the diflerent districts 
to a body of aumeels, without the slightest effort on the part of the Oude 
sovereign to control or check the rapacity of these harpies in the collection of 
the revenue. The fruits of such a system, or rather non-system, may be 
perceived at once, in the desolation of a great portion of the country, as I can 
assert, from personal experience of the state of that unhappy kingdom, having 
been employed in my military duties, for several years, ihrougliont the greater 
part of it. From the scenes I have witnessed, it has repeatedly occurred to 
me as a matter of astonishment, that it had not long since become a desert; 
it is now partially in that condition, and its not being entirely so, may be 
ascribed to the repeated energetic remonstrances of the Governor-general 
against the ruinous system pursued by the King of .Oude and his ministers; 
Many very important considerations have rendered it imperative on the British 
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Government to interfere with the Oiide state ; it is entirely siirroiiiuled by 
our territories, and so connected with them, tliat it would be impossible to 
abstain altogether in checking its abuses ; but the chief point which renders 
our interference indispensable is the fact, that Oude is the best nu^cry for our 
native army, in which, I may safely assert, forty thousand sepoys are Oude 
men. Now, when it is considered that there is scarcely a race in the world so 
attached to the land of their birth as the ‘Bengal sepoy, and that almost every 
family in Oude sends one of its members into our service, as it affords the best 
chance of saving their little patch of land from the rapacious clutches of their 
aumeels, who, were they not in the Company’s service, would leave them 
neither house, land, or cattle to subsist on. Our duty and interests point out 
the necessity of supporting their rights ; but even that protection has of late 
failed them ; for such is the blessed effect of the non-intervention system on 
the native character, that the remonstrance of a British resident now no 
longer commands that attention and respect it once enjoyed ; and unless that 
influence is recovered, and with it oiir power to protect the interests of our 
Oude sepo3's, that fidelity and attachment to our service, which has hitherto 
been displayed on so many occasions, cannot be expected to continue. 

It has become the fashion among a certain class of men, to decry the im- 
portance of our native army. The reason they assign for such an extraordi- 
nary line of conduct is, that the stability of our empire no longer requires the 
aid of a military force ; it being, in fact, an empire of opinion. What precise 
meaning they attach to the expression, puzzles most in(|uircrs ; indeed, I be- 
lieve it is nothing more than a cant phrase, got up by some wag to amuse the 
credulous portion of society, who arc glad to adopt any notion which saves 
time and trouble in thinking for themselves. If it is meant, that the quiet 
submission to our rule of a hundred millions of people arises from their con- 
fidence in our laws, and in our mode of administering them ; it is a fatal delu- 
sion, and the sooner it is removed the better. That the natives consider our 
government better than what they have been accustomed to, under the oppres- 
sive rule of their countrymen, is strictly true, and may in a great measure 
reconcile them to the authority of foreigners ; but it is too scon, by fifty years, 
to think of ruling such a mighty mass of beings through their affections alone ; 
we must be content for some time with the efficacy of 200,000 bayonets ; and 
while the necessity continues of placing those weapons in the hands of our 
sepoys, every circumstance which tends to ensure the fidelity of these men 
becomes of importance ; and none more than that of supporting the rights of 
that portion of them who arc natives of Oude, by compelling its sovereign to 
recognize those rights by prompt attendance to their just claims. 

From these considerations the following deductions may be drawn as to the 
state of British interests in India : — that our empire, extraordinary as it is in 
its origin, and by the brilliant events which have led to its present grandeur, 
exhibits, after all, but a goodly exterior, the principle of destruction still 
lurking under its surface, and requiring the vigilance of British statesmen. The 
greatest evil, as I have already endeavoured to prove, is the existence, in the 
midst of our dominions, of a race of independent sovereigns, who, under the 
illusive denomination of allies, are the most inveterate foes to our power. So 
long as we arc at peace with Europe, their hostility cannot shake our Govern- 
ment ; but who can pretend to foretell the duration of that peace ? ** Great 
events from trifling causes spring;” and may not even the seizure of a mer- 
chant brig in the Black Sea again kindle the flame of universal war ? 

It would be an idle waste of time to enter into an argument to prove that 
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the Russian government entertain designs on our Eastern dominions; the only 
diflerencc of opinion appears to be as to the time when these designs may be 
brought to sufficient maturity to draw the two mighty nations into fearful con- 
flict. The encroachments of the Russians are slow and gradual, but sure ; 
that crafty court knows full well when to pause and when to advance, and the 
stealthy character of its progress enhances its danger, for we are leR without 
any tangible excuse to counteract it. The best means for furthering the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object, arc only those so uniformly advo- 
cated by the distinguished statesman to whom I have alluded. In his emphatic 
language, It is essential to the vigour of our empire, that the administration 
of all its parts should be uniform, framed upon the same system, combined 
by similar principles, and directed to similar objects and views. Unity of 
power, and an invariable correspondence of system and action throughout 
the whole fabric, are the best securities which can be provided against the 
dangers to which we arc necessarily exposed in India, by the vast extent of our 
possessions, and by the variety of interests which the}' embrace. It is indis- 
pensable that every part of the British empire in India shall be subject to the 
general control of an undivided authority, which shall possess energy in peace 
to maintain order, connexion, and harmony between all the dispersed branches 
of our dominions ; and in war, to direct every spring of action to similar and 
correspondent movements, to concentrate every resource in an united effort, 
and by systematic subordination to diffuse such a spirit of alacrity and prompti- 
tude to the remotest extremities of the empire, as shall secure the co-opera- 
tion of every part in any exigency which may demand the collective strength 
of the whole; and, above all, that no subordinate part should in any respect 
hold a rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the supreme power.** 

Here we have a description, drawn by a masterly hand, of what the political 
frame of India ought to be — certainly not what it is — an ill-compactcd mass; a 
nii.\tiire of gold, silver, brass, iron, and c]^y. Considering that our rulers, at 
flrst, had no choice in the selection of their materials, it is surprising that they 
constructed one so good. The heterogeneous parts, though well put together, 
are not calculated for strength or durability ; and however capable of resisting 
such attacks as are likely to be expected from Asiatics, it will most assuredly 
crumble to |)ieces whenever it is assailed with the vigorous attack of Russia. 
VVe have still time left, by one bold step, to establish our power on a firm 
basis, and tiiat is, i/ic direct assumption of the government of every foot of 
territory in India, from Cape Comorin to the Indus ; assigning a pension to the 
princes whose authority we supersede, adequate to maintain them in a mode- 
rate style of splendour, — all they require, and more than they deserve. 

I am pcrl’ectly well aware, that this iiieusiire will be considered a hazardous 
one, and open to the charge of a violation of the principle of justice and good 
faith ; but uuha))pily it is now too late to argue the point on these grounds. 
We have carried to a ruinous extent the experiment of endeavouring to recon- 
cile our professions with our practice; and appear to have quite lost sight of 
the precise nature of our rule in India, which, disguise it as wc may, must 
he acknowledged to have originated in agression ; and however these aggres- 
sive acts may have been produced by circumstances over which we had no 
control, still the effect is the same, — an empire of conquests We have, there- 
fore, no alternative left, but to apply the best remedy fur an evil which cannot 
he prevented ; to shape our policy on the only safe rule left to us, that which 
is prescribed by the paramount law of self-defence. In fact, wc have no alter- 
native but to retrace our steps, nbandoiiing the hundred millions now under 
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our sway to a state of anarchy, or advance but a few steps to complete the 
security of our dominions, by extending it to that point — short of which it 
never can b.e safe. The British Government will then have leisure to apply its 
undivided attention in augmenting and diffusing those blessings which its sub- 
jects already enjoy, to an extent far beyond what the European public appear 
to have any conception ; but well known to all those who, like myself, have 
had constant opportunities of observing it during a period of thirty years, — 
and over an area of country extending from the Burrampootra to the Sutlege. 
The perils attending such a measure may, perhaps, be considered by some as 
too great to justify the attempt, or even entertaining the question ; but a few 
observations will, I hope, be sufficient to prove that the hazard is more imagi* 
nary than real. 

We have, in a great degree, paved the way for the easy accomplishment of 
the object, by a series of acts which, though without the slightest intention of 
furthering it, have had the effect of preparing the minds of the natives for such 
a step; and that is by the establishment of a doubled and divided government 
with the states in alliance with us. The petty sovereigns, who rule these states, 
were they left to themselves, would soon perceive that their acts of oppression 
must not be carried beyond the limits of endurance without exciting commo- 
tion among their subjects, perhaps to an extent which might endanger their 
lives and authority ; they would, therefore, for their own sakes, exercise their 
power with that comparative mildness, which could not be expected without 
such a wholesome check on their conduct ; but knowing, as they well do, that 
their powerful ally is bound by treaty to afford them the aid of its overwhelm- 
ing military power, to crush every attcm{)t at revolt, they arc tcmf)tcd to carry 
their tyranny to an excess which they dared not contemplate without that aid; 
hence that odium which exists towards this worst of all systems, and un eager 
desire felt by the subjects to substitute our rule for the complicated tyranny 
under which they arc ground to the dust. With these feelings, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt, that the suppression of the authority of these miserable 
despots, would be viewed h}' their subjects with the same indifference as we 
witness the transfer from the hands of one mayor to another of the govern- 
ment of a borough town. 

If “ experience teaches wisdom,” our present Governor-general possesses 
the means of acquiring it to an extent never before enjoyed, in the ample and 
valuable records of the transactions of tlic Indian Government. With these 
valuable documents before him, the errors of a few of his predecessors to 
warn him, and the brilliant examples of a Wellesley and a Hastings to stimu- 
late him, he has in addition the coniident assurance that, in following out the 
policy of these eminent statesmen, his measures will be cordially supported by 
the present enlightened members of the Court of Directors and Board of Control. 
That the former body tacitly recognise the necessity of a vigorous system, may 
be inferred from the distinguished marks of approbation they have expressed on 
the occasion of Lord Wellesley’s despatches being published, and their strong 
recommendation of these important state papers to the attention of their local 
Governments : it is really a source f heartfelt satisfaction to all those who feel 
a lively interest in the advancement of our national reputation, to witness such 
decided proofs of that line of policy, which is the only one consistent with the 
present grandeur of our empire in India, and the one best fitted to place it on 
a f]rui( and durable basis. That such a policy is likely to be followed up, there 
cannot any doubt from the gratifying circumstance of that excellent officer* 
who has lipresided over the Honourable Court for the last twelve months, being 
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ai;ain called to fill that distinguished post^ the duties of which he has discharged 
for the past year in a manner tuost honourable to himself, and with incalculable 
benefit to the public service. He has the sincere and affectionate wishes of 
every officer in the Indian army for a continuance of health and energy, to 
enable him to carry on those wise and beneficent rules, which have already 
earned him the gratitude and esteem of the army, both European and Native. 
Let him and his honourable colleagues persevere, with uncompromising vigour 
and firmness, in that line of policy which alone can lead us to the consolida- 
tion of our power, and with that our safety, as far as it can be attained by 
human efforts. Let these gentlemen bear in mind, that the brightest jewel of 
tlie British diadem is in their charge, and that the attempts to wrest it out of 
their hands can only be defeated by an accurate estimate of the means with 
which those attempts are likely to be made — the quarter from whence the 
spoiler may be expected, and by anticipating his designs, converting them, as 
we have already done others of a similar character, into triumphant proofs of 
our national superiority. 

I am. Sir 

Your obedient servant, 

Mon i ron. 


FLOWERS FOR POETS* G RAVES —No. V I. 

Nazami.* 

PoKT of love ! to Hafiz dear. 

The nightingale to summer rose 

Ne’er breathed its melting tale more clear. 

Than thy sweet song of sorrow flows. 

With many a soft and dying close, 

Calling the heart into "the ear. 

And Ijaili’s eyes of warm delight 

In all their glittering splendour shine; 

And Laili’s tresses of the night. 

And glowing lips, like ruby wine. — 

Arabian Petrarch ! through thy lay 
Italian colours seem to play — 

Italian music blends with thine. 

* Every nation, observes Mr. Atkinson, in the Preficc to his translation of 
ImUi and Majnun, has its favourite tales of love, as well as cliiviilry. France anil 
Italy have their Abelard and Ileloisa, their Petrarch ami Laura, and Arabia has its 
Laid and Majiiun, the beautiful record of whose sorrows is f;onstantly referred to, 
throughout the East, as an immortal example of the most faithful love. The austere 
jnety and abstinence of Nazami are recorded in history; and Hafiz is represented to 
iiuve highly prized his genius — 

Not all the treasured store of ancient days, 

Can boast the sweetness of Na/.ami'slays. 

He seems to have experienced that profuse generosity with which an Eastern Mecaenas 
was accustomed to reward the incense of the poet. On one occasion, he is said to 
have received five thousand dinars ; at another to have been presented witli an estate 
comprising fourteen villages. ZaiVi, says Mr. Atkinson, in his Notes, in Arabic, 
signifies * night ;* the name, however, has been referred to her colour, and she is 
accused of possessing no beauty except in her lovers eyes. A poet is reported to have 
addressed her — ** Art thou the person for whom Kais losl his reason ? I do not see 
that thou art so beautiful.” Silence,** she replied, “ thou art not Mttjniin.** 

WAYtf/.»/fi>wr.N.8.VoL.23. No.UO. T 
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Time flew past ; and where was she ? 

The drooping bird ; the cypress tree^ 
Whose boughs the desert* storm bad torn; 
The flower upon her lips of morn 
Was withered ; and her purple eye. 
Languid as violets ere they die. 

But in her heart, as in a bower. 

Love grew up, the precious flower. 

Which Hope’s mild sunshine never cheers. 
And Grief keeps green with dew of tears. 

Still from her terrace gazing out. 

From summer dawn to setting sun. 

She listened for the warrior’s shout. 

She waited for tho chosen One. 

Oh ! it is sad to watch the golden day 
Of youth declining, ray by ray ; 

Not melting in a crimson heaven. 

The parting spirit to enfold ; 

But by the angry tempest driven, 

Cloud upon cloudy darkness roll’d : 

So Majn{in’s manly beauty pined. 

Beneath the tempest of the mind. 

No tender hand, no magic art. 

Might draw the arrow from his heart : 

Yet sometimes through the maniac’s soul. 
Gilding the cloud, a vision stole 
Of Laili’s face ; and Laili’s lyre 
Allayed the brain’s consuming Are. 

Poet of love ! to Haflz dear ; 

In its own flower the Bulbul’s strain 
Awakes not more delicious pain. 

Than thy sad legend in my ear ; 

While Pity, with her gushing tear. 

Weeps Laili’s sorrows o’er again. 


Cowley, 

Thee* too, 1 prized and wished that I had known. 
Ingenious Cowley ! 

Such was the Voice of Music heard 
Through Weston’s Hermitage of yore. 
Warbling its wood-notes o’er and o’er; 
As in the scented boughs, a bird. 

Whose heart the summer sun hath stirr’d. 
We, too, would fondly sit and gaze 
Upon thy Portrait, while the rays 
Of thy meek spirit shine around. 

And golden shadows light the ground. 
Ingenious Cowley ! in thy lays 
Some features of the Muse we trace. 
Some gleams of fancy melting into grace. 
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But never kindling to a radiant whole. 

No lovely revelation of thy soul 
Emerges from the shadows of the line. 

As from the tangled copse a Form Divine 
Upon the awe-struck shepherd beamed, 

When, stretched upon the thymy grass. 

Of sylvan minstrelsy he dreamed. 

As on a lucid lake we see 
Castle, or dome, or ivied tree — 

Softly the breath of summer air 
Ripples the breast of that water fair ; 

A rustling of the leaves we hear, 

Nor castle, dome, or trees appear.* 

So o’er thy Fancy’s mirror play 
Shadows more beautiful than day ; 

Trees touched with gleams of Orient skies, 

And dreams, with wings of Paradise. 

Wc gaze upon the scene delighted *. 

Clearer the beauteous vision dawns — 

, And from a thousand dewy lawns 

The antique Pageantry winds^out, 

With voice of pastoral reed, and jocund shout ; 

The living landscape glows in light, 

Wc muse in rapture o’er it— see. 

Like mist the radiant phantoms flee, 

And wc are left with clouds and night. 

A barren field the Poet till’d ; 

Misled by a bewildering fire 

From those green haunts of sunny Quiet, 

Where, sheltered from rude feet of Riot, 

The Muses love their homes to build : 

But him the sweet Lord of the lyref 
The glittering arrow taught to fling, 

Purple-feather’d, from the string ; 

Pouring his spirit through the strain, 

Until each intellectual vein 

Glowed with the rich blood of the Grecian vine. 

But softer, tenderer notes were thine 
For still the tear of Sorrow creeps 
Into our eyes for him who sleeps, 

Camus ! within thy sedgy bower ; 

Cut down in youth’s unfolding flower ; 
liarvey, the friend of Cowley I long 
In Pity’s heart their names enshrin’d 
Shall shed the odorous breath of song, 

Music of memory, on the mind. 

• An attempt to illustrate the obscurities of Cowley ; in which a glimmering of 
beauty, at first perceptible, quickly vanishes, like a reflection upon water, or is divided 
into fragments. 

f Anacreon ; Cowley's admirable translations are well known, 
f Cowley’s alfectiiig verses upon the death of his Cambridge friend are among the 
most interesting of his rcinuins. 
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O, second Lycidas ! like fainiy 

Too soon thy morning-star was shrouded 

In vapours from the Valley dim, 

Where Death’s gigantic Shadow lies — 

Yet soon with purer light to rise— ^ 

No more by misty vapour clouded. 

Not long the perrumed branches closed 
In Pleasure’s Garden round thy bed, 

Or on the pillow of rose thy head 
Beneath the flowery roof reposed, 

While o’er the green paths, niyrtle-wallM, 

Shone the purple light of day. 

The whispers of ambition call’d 
Thy footsteps from the Faery Land 
Of Poesy ; and that white hdnd, 

Which Beauty on thy head did lay, 

For other brows the chaplet twin’d. 

Into the hum of men he came. 

But still upon his heart the flame 
Of Fancy glimmer’d; and his mind 
8till drank the freshening incense, brought 
Upon the silken wings of Thought, 

From that fair Paradise behind. 

And sometimes in the wrangling crowd, 

Enfolded in ambrosial cloud. 

The Muse unto her child appear’d ; 

And breathed upon his eyes the bloom 
Of heavenly dreams, and, like perfume. 

From pleasant garden, which hath cheer’d 
The sick man’s weak and languid eye. 

Her voice of liquid melody 
Into his gladdening bosom stole. 

Distilling fragrance on the soul. 

Beloved Poesy ! thy form. 

Shedding around its healing light. 

In Sorrow’s path is seen to glide. 

For ever by the mourner’s side, — 

Ilis song of gladness in the night, 

Ilis rainbow in the storm ! 

So Tasso’s lonely cell grew bright 
With thy celestial presence ; Thee 
Chaucer’s majestic spirit hailed, 

While o’er his prison-chamber sailed 
Visions of Immortality. 

Thee Milton loved ; and he who flash’d 
His red sword in the foeman’s eye,* 

Glittering in brazen panoply ; 

And he, round whom the billows dash’d 
In sacred Syros’ rocky Isle ; 

The old man eloquent who doth the heart beguile if 


• Dante. 


t Homer. 
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In Chertseji’s green and silent bowers, 

Cowley ! wc love to see thee lie 

In Solitude’s majestic eye 

Weaving thy pleasant thoughts, like flowers 

Long beaten by tempestuous showers. 

Reviving in a calmer sky — 

Enthusiast of the woods ! thy feet 
The dewy field-paths might explore. 

While through the loop*holes of retreat 
The dying murmur of the roar 
From the great Babel, in thine car. 

Like distant thunder, roll’d away. 

Nor jarr’d the music of thy day. 

Nature, most gentle Mother, took 
The wanderer to her arms again. 

And spread his couch beside the brook. 

Renewing with her silver rain 

The fainting Fountains of the Heart — 

The Poet chose the better part ! 

There, from the shore of Peace, his thoughtful eye 
Watched Pleasure’s gilded prows sweep by, 
Ploughing the white sea into foam ; beside. 

Their luminous shadows on the water glide; 

And sighs and music from red lips, more fair 
Than breathed u[)on Ulysses, charm’d the air — 

In Cowley’s tranq^iil breast no voice replied. 

Ingenious Cowley ! early lost ! 

Ere wrinkled Age thy pathway cross’d. 

Or Fancy droop’d her sparkling wing ; 

Or Hope, the warbler, ceased to sing. 

The Autumn-wind had only shaken 
The yellow leaf upon Life’s tree. 

Still shining with serenest ray. 

The sunset of a golden day; 

And all the choral company 
Of happy thoughts their melody, 

Bird-like, among the branches poured. 

Thy bosom’s garners all were stored — 

But soon the cloud swept o’er the light. 

The evening darken’d into night ; 

The tuneful lip was cold and mute. 

The chain of Silente bound the lute. 

Rugged and harsh the flinty soil 
Where thy fond spirit loved to toil, 

** Vexing rude subjects into comeliness;” 

Yet sometimes Fortune seemed to bless 
Thy daring hardihood, and gave 
A Shape of Beauty, doomed to walk the wave 
Of Time triumphant ; and in youthful bloom 
Shed cloudless lustre on the Poet’s Tomb. 
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Cheer’d by these rays, we weave our path along 
Thy glimmering labyrinth of song. 

So feels the Pilgrim^ who long time hath borne 
The dews of night, the beams of morn, 

Delving the Latin earth ; or where thy stream, 
Sacred llissus ! shines with Plato’s dream ; — 
Sudden, his weary hands upturn 
Pillar, or massy ring, or costly urn. 

Or mutilated marble, from whose cheek 
The eye beheld Cythera’s beauty break. 

Beneath the magic wand of Grecian Art. 

Straight, he forgets his labour; and his heart 
Leaps in his bosom, while the moonlight plays 
Over the treasure of the elder days. 

Better we love thy simpler page — # 

The tuneful wisdom of the Sage. 

Here unconiined thy fancy flowed. 

Nourished by limpid springs, — a rill 
That “ wandered at its own sweet will ” 

Through verdant gardens, singing as it flowed — 

Some sweet thought, like a sumnicr-rose, 

Imparts its beauty to thy line. 

And all the Graces’ charms combine 
To deck thy Poetry of Prose. 

And dearer far the vein that flows 
Of mild philosophy — ^good will — 

And meekness brightening every spot. 

And shedding peace on every lot; 

Rejected — scorned— forgiving still. 

Each page a crystal window seems. 

Through which thy gentle spirit gleams ; 

Not in the gorgeous pomp arrayed 
Of Milton’s radiant garb ; or crown’d 
With the bright garland Fame has found 
On mighty Taylor’s f- marble brow ; 

In humbler, simpler fashion, thou 
Into our bosoms dost descend — 

At once a father, and a friend ! 

* Alluding to his prose-writings. t Jeremy Taylor. 


BON-MOT OF AN ARABIAN POET. 

Saiial, the poet, was quietly reading by himself, when a silly person came in, 
saying ** Are you alone ?" The poet replied : ** Since you came in I am alone, for 
you have withdrawn my attention from what I was reading.”* 

* jQurmU Axiatiqw. 



STEAM VOYAGE TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have been favoured with the journal of a passenger in the Company’s 
steam-vessel Atahnta^ from England to Bombay, containing an account of her 
voyage as far as the Cape. The journal, being written not for publication, but 
for the perusal of friends, is principally filled with observations upon the places 
at which the vessel stopped, and records few of the nautical incidents of the 
voyage, bearing upon the popular subject of steam-navigation. 

The Aialania left Falmouth on the 29th December last, at about half-past 
12 r.M., the wind favourable; thermometer 28°. On the 1st January, she 
experienced a severe gale in the Bay of Biscay, and rolled considerably. On 
the morning of the 4th, they came in sight of Madeira. The wind was now in 
their teeth, and the vessel made little way. Next night, it veered round, and 
on the following day, about one o’clock, they entered the roadsted of Santa 
Cruz, the chief port of Teneriffe, which was thus made in eight days. Had 
not the wind been violently adverse, and the sea high, the writer is of opinion 
that they should have occupied but seven days. On the 1st, the sea was so 
high, that it carried away a portion of the starboard paddle-box; the master of 
a small schooner, which had been caught in the gale on that day, near Madeira, 
declared that it was the severest he had ever met with ; and another vessel, a 
Frenchman, on the 5th, showed signals of distress. 

They landed at Teneriffe on the (Sth, and the writer of the journal gives 
some particulars of the island, and its inhabitants. He thinks they resemble 
Asiatics, especially Malays, in feature ; their complexions are sallow. The 
women arc handsome and pleasing, and unaffected in their manners ; fond of. 
music and dress; partial to the F^glish, and the better-educated portion con- 
verse in our language with facility. The mantilla worn by all the women, 
struck the writer as perfectly an Asiatic dress as the Hindiistanee chuddur. 
The streets of the town arc clean and well paved. The wealthier class of the 
mercantile community are winc.mcrchants; there are also commercial agents, 
who export cochineal, soda, and archil. The wine-trade is not flourishing. The 
people arc much attached to their landed possessions ; it is hazardous to pur- 
chase land, as it often involves expensive litigation. The church-lands have 
lately been confiscated, and the monks and nuns ejected from the monasteries. 
The people appear contented. The houses are built of stone; they sometimes 
consist of four stories, generally of two ; in the centre is a court-yard, around 
which the rooms are placed, with a verandah overlooking the court in the 
true Asiatic style. The climate is fine and healthy ; the country about Santa 
Cruz is barren. 

The writer paid a visit to Oratava, on the north coast of the island, passing 
through Lagana, formerly the capital, elevated between 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the sea. The whole country on the slope of the hill to the south, to- 
wards the Peak, presented a rich landscape, covered with vines, figs and grain ; 
hamlets, farms and gardens. The roads are wretched, unfit for carriages : 
camels, horses, mules, asses, and oxen are used instead. The famous 
dragons’-blood tree {dracasna draco), mentioned by Sir George Staunton, 
Humboldt, and other travellers, forty-five feet in girth, and supposed to be 
upwards of 400 years old, is still alive, putting forth foliage at the top, (though 
its trunk is decayed, and supported by props) and distilling in summer its 
crimson fluid. 

The Atalanta got under weigh from Santa Cruz at 2 o’clock of the 11th 
January, and on the 15th reached the island of Mayo, one of the Cape de Verd 
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islands, a rocky and barren spot, which produces from its grand salt lake from 
79000 to 10,000 tons of salt annually, sold for about half a dollar a ton : it is 
said to be of indifferent quality, containing much saltpetre. The people on this 
island are ill-favoured, with dark complexions and thick lips; but good tem- 
pered, courteous and hospitable. These islands are subject to tropical diseases, 
and whilst the Atalanta was at Mayo, the people of Porto Praya were said to 
be dying like sheep. 

The vessel was detained at Mayo till the 21st by the operation of taking 
fuel on board ; there being no pier or any means of expeditiously embarking 
the coals from the wharf, and owing to their distance from the shore, and the 
difficulty of getting a sufficient number of small boats. The writer describes 
the inconvenience attending this operation. The vessel was covered with coal- 
dust, which settled everywhere, and the sailors were as black as chimney- 
sweepers. This loss of six days w'as a heavy tax, and constitutes a serious 
obstacle to a quick distant sea voyage by steam. It had been calculated that 
the vessel would have reached Bombay in sevent 3 '-hvc days, and twenty- 
three days had now elapsed. 

Quitting Mayo on the 21st at J 1 a.m., they had a bree/e, which, for a 
time, was a strong trade-wind from the east ; but it graclurdly fell, and on the 
25th there was little or no wind. In the afternoon of that day, they spoke the 
Rodney from Liverpool to Benin, and passed within a mile and a half of 
another vessel of suspicious appearance : this part swarms with slavers and 
pirates. The thermometer had risen very much on the 24th and 25th ; the 
heat on board was about 85^ ; in the engine room, 115*^. 

On the 28th they fell in with H. M. brig the Water-Witch, Captain Adams, 
a fast sailing vessel, engaged in putting down the slave-taade. On the 31 st the 
Atalanta reached the harbour of Fernando, Po, called Maidstone. This island 
is covered with magnificent timber, reaching to the tops of the mountains ; the 
virgin soil is luxuriantly fertile, and promising an almost boundless return of 
profit. The unhealthiness of the island at a particular part of the year is 
owing to the action of heat and moisture on the vast quantity of decajdng 
vegetation. The aboriginal tribes, with whom the European residents have 
had intercourse, appeared to be honest, industrious and well disposed, and 
might be trained as free labourers. Their number is about 10,000. 

They quitted Fernando Po on the 4th February, and steamed for fifteen 
days together, till they reached the Cape of Hope on the 19th, being opposed 
all the way by a head-wind, which frequently blew very hard, so that they 
could not make above six knots an hour. They were also opposed by con- 
trary currents, running from twenty to thirty' miles a day. The weather was 
nearly the whole of this time most unpleasant, though cool enough. The 
heat gradually diminished from their leaving Fernando Po, for four or five 
days in succession, till it ranged between 64^ and 71°^* From the time the^* 
left Teneriffe, the heat bad increased ; at Mayo it w'as very considerable, and 
before reaching Fernando Po, the thermometer had been as high as 85*^ and 
86^ ; in the forepart of the vessel, the heat at times, was 93° ; in the engine- 
room, 115°. This temperature la.sted about six or seven days. At this time, 
the sun was about 20 degrees south of the Line. When directly under the 
sun, the heat averaged 68°|. The southern hemisphere, it is well known, is 
cooler than the northern by several degrees in equal latitudes. 

As the writer was bound to Bengal, he here quitted the steamer, which de- 
parted for her ultimate destination, Bombay, on the 28th February, having been 
sixty-one days from England. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ro^al Asiatic Society . — The Fourteenth Anniversary of this Society took 
^lace on the 6th May ; the Right lion. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the annual report of the Council, briefly recounting the 
proceedings of the Society since the last anniversary. A list of the members 
lost to the Society by death, during that period, was read ; and well-merited 
eulogiums were passed upon the characters of several distinguished indivi- 
duals ; particularly Mr. H. T. Colebrooke (a bust of whom it was proposed to 
have executed for the Society, the expense to be defrayed by a voluntary sub- 
scription of the members). Sir Charles Wilkins; Lord Kingsborough ; Mr. W. 
Marsden ; Mr. Alexander Pearson, and Sir Whitclaw Ainslie. The number of 
elections into the Society during the year had been forty-six ; deaths and resig- 
nations, twenty-two. The report expressed the regret of the Council at the 
failure of its exertions to procure from Government, accommodation for the 
Society in some public building. Allusion was then made to the publications 
of the Oriental Translation Committee ; and to the munificent support which 
that institution continued to receive. Reference was also made to the papers 
printed in the Society’s journal ; and an appeal to members to promote the 
literary reputation of the Society by contributing the results of their obser- 
vations and inquiries on matters relating to the East. 

Richard Clarke, Esq. read the>eport of the auditors on the financial state 
of the Society, from which it appeared that, although a considerable balance 
remained in favour of the Society at the end of 1836, the necessity which 
existed for the payment of outstanding accounts, and the expenses which 
would have to be incurred for repairs to the Society’s house, would render a 
aale of a consideral3le portion of the Society’s invested capital indispensable. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the auditors, and their report, 
together with that of the Council, was received, and ordered to be printed. 

Sir Alexander Johnston said that, as Chairman of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, it became his duty to lay before the meeting a statement of the 
principal subjects which had engaged the attention of the Committee since the 
last anniversary. The Committee had deemed it essential to obtain all pos- 
sible information on all matters relating to the East, in order to shew what 
improvement might eventually be made amongst its inhabitants, and also with 
a view to gratify the increasing interest manifested by the public in regard to 
that portion of the globe. The time had arrived when a more direct and rapid 
communication was to take place between Europe and India, by the route of 
the Arabian Gulf; and it was worthy of consideration that if Russia, con- 
tinuing the advances which she was making in the south of Asia, should deem 
it advisable on her part to enter upon a war wkh Great Britain, it would mani- 
festly be her policy to aim a blow at our Eastern possessions through the Per- 
sian Gulf. An inquiry into the state of Asia Minor, and of the various 
people inhabiting the countries through which the difierent routes from England 
to India were to pass, was very desirable. With a view to obtain the best geo- 
graphical Information as to these parts, the Committee had availed themselves 
of the assistance of the scientific labours of the Indian Navy, — a body which 
was not more celebrated for its prowess in war, than for the sagacity which 
Asta/.JoMr/i.N.S.VoL.*23.No»90. ^ U 
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had distinguished its various negociations. To enable the meeting to judge 
of the importance of this body, he would briefly advert to some of the cir- 
cumstances which had marked its career. The Indian Navy owed its existence 
to the fact, that numerous bodies of pirates had infested, from the earliest 
times, up to the year 1756, the whole of the Malabar coast, from Cape Co- 
morin to Surat The Great Mogul, when his authority was paramount over 
that country, had deemed it advisable to institute a naval force to protect the 
trade of his subjects with the Portuguese. The British Government, at Bom- 
bay, had seen the necessity of pursuing a similar system ; and, from the year 
1710 , had kept up a naval force at an expense of not less than ;€50,000 a-year. 
This force became soon remarkable for its good conduct and gallantry ; and in 
1756 merited and obtained the approbation of all for its prowess and talents 
in an expedition under Commodore James against the noted pirate Angria. In 
this expedition, the piratical bod}' was routed ; and their strong-hold, Severn- 
droog, taken by storm. The Indian navy also distinguished itself in capturing 
the island of Tarnati, under Commodore Hayes, an event of considerable im- 
portance. Its conduct in the Burmese war gained it a vote of thanks from the 
British Parliament. But this body had yet stronger claims to public gratitude 
by its labours in the valuable trigonometrical surveys it had accomplished of 
the Straits of Malacca, the Yellow Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, &c. 
One of the surveys now in progress by them, extended from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Straits of Bab-el-mandel ; and another, from Bab-el-mandel 
to Muscat. Of this noble undertaking, 1,600 miles had already been com- 
pleted ; and when the whole was concluded, it would doubtlessly be pronounced 
the greatest work of the kind ever undertaken. To this body must also be 
attributed the friendly intercourse which now existed between this country and 
the Im^m of Muscat. The talent and energy displayed by that chief, as well 
as the importance of his local position, had suggested the expediency of bring- 
ing the Imam and the British Government into an amicable understanding with 
with each other. Accordingly, Capt. Cogan, an officer of the Indian navy, 
had undertaken this task, and had succeeded ; as was evineed by the trans- 
mission to England of the seventy- four gun ship, the Liverpoot, as a present 
from his Highness to the King of England ; and in the suitable present made 
in return by his Majesty. The two powers were now on terms of the greatest 
friendship. The society had deemed it proper to confer on the Imam the dis- 
tinction of honorary membership of their body, both from his zeal to intro- 
duce European improvements amongst his people ; as well as that the Society 
might have a claim on him for such information on subjects connected with 
the Society, as he might be able to afford. 

Sir Alexander then adverted to the effects likely to be produced by the per- 
mission now given to Europeans to settle in India; to the desirability of raising 
the natives of India to the level of European civilization ; and to the wisdom 
of paying such attention to the productions of India, as would render England 
completely independent of other countries. 

With a view to obtain an accurate history of the Hindus, derived altogether 
from Hindu documents, the committee had thought that the Hindu Native 
Literary Society of Madras would be able to supply this desideratum. This 
society had met with the full sanction of Lord Auckland, the present Governor^ 
General of India. Lord Auckland had recently appointed Mr. Taylor to 
collect, for the Society, at Madras,' genuine Hindu documents; and he hoped 
there was every prospect of having eventually the Mackenzie collection com- 
pleted through that medium. The comniiitce had also directed their attention 
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to the statistics of India. In order to proceed on the most assured grounds, 
they had referred to Mr. Macculloch to furnish them with arranged enquiries 
on those subjects. These enquiries had been sent to the different Presidencies, 
and very extensive information had been collected. With respect to the 
various productions of India, and to the reparation which might be made to 
that country, by an increased consumption of her commodities, for the injury 
inflicted on her through the influence of our machinery, the committee needed 
only to refer to the fact that England was at present dependent on America 
for cotton, and on France and Italy for silk ; whereas, with proper care, she 
might easily obtain a full supply of those articles from her own possessions in 
India. As regarded the best methods of raising the moral condition of the 
East, Sir Alexander considered that could only be done by education, and by 
introducing amongst them a knowledge of the liberal arts and sciences. In 
endeavouring to eflect this, it was advisable to take advantage of any local 
feeling of the natives ; and he therefore thought that the revival of the college 
of Madura, the ancient seat of Tamil learning, was much to be desired. 

Sir Alexander then alluded to the establishment by the Society of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce. Their distinguished associate. Sir Charles 
Forbes, had kindly consented to act as chairman, and the committee was in full 
operation. Previously to the formiition of the committee, he (Sir Alexander) 
had had communications with the Members for Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, the three towns in England most interested in the Indian trade ; and 
had received answers strongly approving of the plan. The committee had 
turned its attention to the procuring of information relative to China ; and 
also of upper and lower Assam. Little was known in this country respecting 
the chirurgical and medical systenw of the Chinese. Enquiries on this subject 
had been sent out to the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, of Canton ; and that gentle- 
man had recently communicated to the society a paper containing some curious 
particulars on the state of medicine in that country. He was happy to declare 
that there was every reason to believe that the operations of the Society were 
not disregarded by the natives of the East. Nothing could perhaps be adduced 
more unecpiivocally shewing the animus which was felt towards the Society 
than the number of natives who had recently joined it. He alluded to the 
sixteen native gentlemen of Bombay, who had been proposed by Sir Charles 
Forbes, and who from their station and rank of life were able to under- 
stand and to appreciate what the Society aimed at. Another circumstance 
which deserved notice was that the Calcutta newspapers constantly referred 
to the increasing desire for knowledge among the population of Bengal. 

It was that eagerness to acquire knowledge which led Ram Mohun Roy to 
take a voyage to this country, in spite of the prejudices which he must have 
had to overcome in so doing. The son of Tipu Sultan was now in this 
country ; and had become a pro^metor of East-India stock. The changes 
which had taken place in India were many and important ; but he could not 
doubt that those which the next few years would witness, would be even of a 
more striking character. 

Sir Alexander afterwards referred to the manifestation of public respect 
which had recently been determined on in honour of the late Capt. Horsburgh. 
That distinguished man had, from the humble station of a cabin boy, raised 
himself to eminence, and had immortalised his name by the production of 
those charts, which were in the hands of every mariner whose occupation led 
him to the navigation of the eastern Archipelago. It had been determined to 
raise to his memory, at Canton, a monument of such a description as would 
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have best gratified him while living. A series of light-houses had been fixeil 
on ; and they were to be erected by voluntary contributions. Men of every 
nation, — ^Dancs, Swedes, Americans, Parsis, Hindus,— had come forward to 
shew their sense of his merits. Sir Alexander concluded by expressing his 
conviction that he might appeal with confidence to the meeting, as to whether 
the society ought not to be considered as a great moral engine in contributing 
to the spread of European civilization in the East, and that it well deserved the 
support both of the Government and the country at large. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ston for his very able report ; and he was retiiiested to reduce his observations- 
to writing, in order that they might be printed in the Society’s proceedings. 
Thanks were also voted to the council for their services during the past year. 

The Right Honourable the President said, that they had now come to that 
point in their proceedings of the day, where he generally made such obser- 
vations as occurred to him on the general state of the Society and its opera- 
tions since the last anniversary. He must be permitted to express, first, the 
lively satisfaction which he felt in witnessing so numerous an attendance of 
members on that day , and which proved the interest which the Society excited. 
After adverting to the commercial relations which existed between this country 
and India, and to the improvements which might be effected in India through 
that means, Mr. Wynn called the attention of the meeting to the exertions 
which the Society had made in disseminating a knowledge of Eastern litera- 
ture. The labours of the Oriental Translation Committee had contributed 
more to that end witliin the last ten years, than had been altogether performed 
in any antecedent period, A reference to the Society’s Journal and Trans- 
actions would also shew that much had been done there in that department ; 
as well as in investigating into the arts, manufactures, and commerce of 
India, her productions, and the improvements of which they were capable. 
With respect to the suspension of the printing Oriental works at Calcutta at 
the expense of the Government, — a measure, the impolicy of which the Society 
had taken some pains to demonstrate, — he was happy to say that permission 
had been granted to complete those works which had been commenced; and 
he hoped that the Government patronage of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion at Calcutta would eventually be restored. Without cultivating the native 
tongues, he felt convinced that we could not arrive at an accurate and useful 
knowledge of the manners, habits, and customs of the people of India. The 
Government had been anxious to urge the introduction of the English language, 
as well as our improved civilization among the natives ; but experience had 
proved that this could best be effected by paying respect to their languoge, and 
to their national feelings ; and he, therefore, trusted that the encouragement 
given to the study of Oriental tongues might be resumed. The Right Hon. 
the Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence had expressed some fears 
as to the hostile intentions of Russia; but he was convinced in his own mind 
that the intimate union which had existed between that country and England 
for more than a century, with little interruption, afforded better assurance of 
continued peace than any precautionary measures which could be taken. 

With respect to the particular state of the Society, he begged to observe that 
the condition of its finances called loudly for exertions on the part of the 
members to procure new subscribers. Since last year, the Society had to 
deplore the loss of Mr. Colebrooke, who bad always been so zealous a pro- 
moter of its interests. That learned gentleman had occupied the chair of the 
Society at its early sittings, and on retiring from the presidentship, had recom* 
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rounded him (Mr. Wynn) to the office; he being at that time President of the 
Board of Control. This should not be mentioned as a compliment to the 
individual, but as evincing a desire on the part of Government that a con- 
nexion should exist bet «vecn it and the Society. His late royal master, George 
the Fourth, became the patron of the institution, and his present Majesty 
continued the patronage. The recent death of Mr. Colebrookc had rendered 
the ofiRce of Director of the Society vacant ; and it became necessary to pro- 
cure a successor. An application had been made to Sir Graves Haughton, 
who occupied a distinguished place in Oriental literature, but ill-health had 
prevented that gentleman from complying with the wish of the Council to 
nominate him to the chair, The council then requested Professor Wilson, 
the first Sanscrit scholar now living, would allow himself to be nominated; 
he was happy to say that that gentleman had consented to it. His appoint- 
ment, he was sure, would be considered as adding lustre to the Society in the 
eyes of every country of Europe and the East. The advanced state of the 
day prevented him from adverting to other matters of interest ; yet he could 
not forbear lamenting the decease of Mr. Marsden, whose works had tended 
so much to further a knowledge of Eastern history. Mr. Wynn concluded by 
again reconiiuending to the good offices of the members, the task of procuring 
additional subscribers. 

In the course of the meeting the thanks of the Society were voted to the 
Council, the President, the Vice-President, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and 
Secretary. In moving thanks to the Treasurer, Sir George Staunton took 
occasion to suggest, as a matter for the consideration of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee, a closer amalgamation of that institution with the Society. 
Sir George read a string of propositions in relation to his suggestion; recom- 
mending that the Oriental Translation Fund be, in future, called the Oriental 
Translation and Publication Fund, and be made applicable to the purposes of 
original works on Oriental subjects, as well as translations ; and that all mem- 
bcr.s of the Fund should be also supplied with the publications of the Asiatic 
Society. He considered that such a measure would add to the popularity of 
both institutions; and that the augmentation on the list of subscribers would 
prevent any diminution of the pecuniary re.sources specially at the disposal of 
the Oriental Committee, while it would materially improve the general finances 
of the Society. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the officers, and for eight new 
members of Council. Professor Wilson was elected director ; and Colonel 
Francklin, librarian, in the place of Sir Graves Haughton, resigned : the 
other officers were re-elected. The following gentlemen were elected into the 
Council : the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, 
Sir Graves C. Haughton, Colonel J. Briggs, John F. Davis, Esq., C. Elliott, 
Esq., W. Newnham, Esq , W. Oliver, Esq. 

Mauritius Society of Natural History,— 'lYie sixth annual report of this 
Society was read on the 4th August, the anniversary of the Society and of the 
birth of Cuvier, by M. Julien Desjardins, the secretary, and one of the original 
members. 

The report details the many marks of recognition and of approbation which 
the Society receives from the learned bodies of Europe and Asia, which it 
contrasts with “ the little encouragement which the public of Mauritius affords 
to the Society, or rather their almost absolute ignorance of its labours al- 
though M. Desjardins observes that many of the industrious inhabitants of 
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the island are capable of entering into the subjects of its pursuits, for,” he 
adds, ** our little community, restricted r.s it is, need not fear a comparison 
with any in old Europe of the same extent and equal in population.” 

The report notices the account read by M. E. Liciiard, of a visit paid by him 
to the little Isle aux Fregates, part of the neighbouring Archipelago, the in- 
terior of which is described as a little Eden. It is defended by a dangerous 
bar, and was resorted to formerly by pirates. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Egypt as it is in 1837. By Thomas Waghoun, General Agent in Egypt for Steam 
' Intercourse. 

The indefatigable Mr. Waghorn, to whom the cause of steam intercourse with 
India is much indebted, has, on his visit to Enghiiul, put forth this little piimphlct 
“ to draw the attention of the British Parliament to the present state of Egypt, and, 
from facts, to shew that it is both our interest and duty, as a nation, to aid in the 
civilization of that fine countiy, instead of adhering to a line of policy which, by 
encouraging the extortionate demands of Turkey upon Egypt, tends to paral}^e the 
efforts of the latter towards the attainment of her political and moral freedom." He 
shews that the Egyptian army now numbers 1M*,000 men, of which 100,000 are 
regulars ; that its Navy consists of eight line-of-battle ships (besides three on the 
stocks), five frigates (one steam), and sixteen smaller vessels ; that it is becoming 
stronger as Turkey becomes weaker ; and he asks why should the ruler of Egypt be 
required to act the part of tributary to Turkey? and why England does not permit 
Egypt, like other nations, to work out her own independence ? He says ; “ When 
Mahomed Ali became Pasha of Egypt, that country had become a waste. How is 
it now ? I find it improved in a degree unparalleled in any other uncivilized country 
in the same space of time. The land yields more and more luxuriantly ; thus supplying 
to Maliomed Ali the means of working its civilization. He has endowed schools, 
which accommodate 20,000 youths, most of whom arc taken from tlie mud-huts of 
the Nile, and as age and education fit them, arc placed in offices of trust and emolu- 
ment.” He argues from these and other premises, that the civilization of Egypt will 
not perish with Mahomed Ali. The bolstering up of Turkey, he contends, is con- 
trary to our interests, except to prevent Russia acquiring its provinces; but this, he 
thinks, might be prevented by **giving power to Mahomed Ali and his heirs, who will 
regenerate the Turks." The large military force, inaiiituined by Mahomed Ali as a 
defence against Turkey, checks the social and political improvement of the coimtry. 
** The disarming of Egypt would give such an additional stimulus to that country, that 
it would go on progressing in every thing twenty-fold. All tliat is necessary to effect 
this is that France and England acknowledge Mahomed Ali and his heirs as the sove- 
reign of the soil.” A firm alliance with Egypt, he thinks, will not only liring India 
and England nearer by two-thirds, but secure the former from Russian invasion. 
Meanwhile, every thing is becoming French in Egypt; the French are extending 
their influence there, and ** are intent upon colonizing Egypt, if they can, in the same 
manner as they did Algiers.” 

Considering that Egypt must become, as Mr. Waghorn calls it, ** the high road to 
India,” its political condition is of the first consequence to England and tlie East. 

TAe Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Fublished under the auspices of the 
. Madras Literary Society. Edited by the Secretary to the Asiatic department. 

Madras. Pharoah. 

Tits Quarterly series of this journal reached us some time back, and a notice of it 
was accidentally omitted. In its present form, it may rank amongst the most res- 
pectacle periodical works of tliis country, both as to its contents and external appeor- 
ancfc...JEhfi Dfl it for October last contains twenty articles, some of them illustrated 
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with engravings or prints, on scientific and literary topics, reviews of books, miscel- 
laneoiis extracts, &c. The editor of the Calcutta Journal, its friendly competitor in 
the race of science, candidly says of it : “ to say that it rivals or eclipses our own 
himible production, in what is called the ‘getting up,’ would he perhaps considered 
little of a compliment; the fresh zeal and exertions of a new editor (Dr. Cole) are not 
less conspicuous in the judicious selections lie has made from other works, and the 
valuable notes with which he has embellished them, than in the host of able contribu- 
tors he has summoned to his aid.*' 

The India lievietoqf Works on Science, andJournalqf Foreign Science and the Arts; 
embracing Mineralogy, Geology, Natural History, Physics, ^c. Edited 1 y Fuederick 
CoHHYN, Esq. With numerous Lithographic Illustrations. Calcutta. Thacker 
and Co. 

Ma. CoiiBYN has severed from his Medical Journal, and given a much larger deve- 
lopment to, a work which appears calculated to form an important instrument in tlic 
work of native Indian education. It embraces a view of the state of science and the 
arts in Europe and America, digested in a lucid and accurate manner, illustrated by 
lithographic prints, neatly pasted into the page. Mr. Corbyn has a scientific collabo- 
ratcurand translator, ami we join in his hope tliat, ‘‘ by shewing the extensive infiueiice 
which the dissemination of science and the arts must neccssai-ily have in promoting 
the welfare of this country (India), and by laying open those resources of knowledge 
whicli at all times have formed the basis of national power and prosperity,’* he may 
soon be enabled to awaken a general spirit of research.” 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bari. Vol. II. Edinburgh, 1837. Cadcll. 

London, Murray. Whittaker. 

The second volume of this highly ei^tertaining biography carries us througli perhaps 
the most critical part of Sir Walter’s life, as w'cll as that portion of contemporary 
literary history most thickly sown with mattera of interest. It embraces the publica- 
tion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, which seems to have won the new poet praises 
from «nll ranks and stations, including such men ns Pitt and Fox ; the fatal partner- 
ship with llallantyne ; the publication of the edition of Dryden ; his appointment to 
the clerkship of session; the publication of Marmion, the I.ady of the Lake; the 
starting of the Quarterly Review, in which Scott had so large a share, and the first 
piu'chase of the estate of Abbotsford. These topics form so many nuclei, around which 
arc collected a most delightful mass of interesting matter respecting the domestic 
history, the literary pursuits, the political opinions of Sir Walter, developed in the 
correspondence which he carried on with the large and increasing circle of his friends ; 
for it is a strong test of his character, that he seems instantly to have converted 
acquaintance into cordial friendship. The volume extends to June 1812. 

We admire the impartial spirit in which Mr. Lockhart has treated the biography of 
his great relative, as much as the ability which he has displayed in digesting the vast 
mass of materials and the style of the narrative. 

A History of England, from the First Invasion by the Romans. By John Lincard, 
D.D. The Fourth Edit, correcteef and considerably enlarged ; in Thirteen Vo- 
lumes. Vol. 1. London, 1837. Baldwin and Cradock. 

Dr. Lingard*s work was the first successful effort to compile a complete history of 
England, on the principle of pure impartiality, from the original authorities. His 
style may want the “ careless, inimitable graces ” of Hume ; but his narrative is 
wrought out of the genuine materials, placing facts before the reader, leaving him to 
draw from them the conclusions which tliey will bear, unaided by the arbitrary dog- 
matism of the philosophical historian, whose funciiuns Dr. Lingard has shewn to be 
employed often to the perversion of history. 

We are glad to see this sterling work presented in a form which is likely to bring it 
into more general and popular reading. 
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The History tfirdand. By Thomas Moorx, Esq. Vol. II. Being Vol. LXL. of 
Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cychpoidia, London) 1837. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Wk began to be anxious for the appearance of the present volume of this work, 
which) in the absence of any other history of Ireland worth reading, is indispensable 
to a decent library. 

Mr. Moore carries his readers, with a luminous torch, through the diirk labyrinths 
of the Irish annals down to the end of the twelfth century. 

Hosworth Fields or the Fate of a Plantagenet. An Historical Tale. By the Aiitlior 
of “ Arthur of Brettany,” &c. Three Vols London, 1837. Smith, Elder and Co. 

An historical novel, founded upon the supposed adventures of a supposed son of 
Richard HI. We can say nothing in its hivour. 

The Bridal of Naworth. A Poem, in throe Cantos. London, 1837. Simpkin, 

Marshall, and Co. 

The versification of this little poem is good — denoting a correct ear and a disciplined 
taste. TJie poetry (which is quite another thing) is but little above the level. 

A New Guide to German and English Conversation^ ^c. By J. Kowbotham, 
F. R. A.S. London, 1837. Ditlan. 

An excellent little manual for travellers in Germany. The author has done well to 
use the Gothic character. 

Elements of Practical Knowledge; or the Young Inquirer Answeredy ^c. With Illus- 
trations. London, 18.37. Van Voorst. 

Our attention has, of late, been frequently directed to improved books of educa- 
tion adapted for juvenile minds, and we can venture, with confidence, to recommend 
this as an excellent work of this kind. 

Original and Select Ht/mns, — a Companion to ** Sacred Poetry.^' London, 1837. 

Van Voorst. 

Good. 

Finden's Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, Part VI. Tilt. 

llie Shakspeare Gallery, Parts IX. and X. Tilt. 

The Churches of London, Nos. 4 and 5, Tilt. 

These elegant works are carried on with spirit ; no expense seems spared by the 
publisher, and the artists appear not to lose sight of Janie, the best incitement to 
the attainment of excellence. 

Arboretum et Fruticctum Britannicum ; or the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Sfc. By J. 
C. Loudon, F.L.&H.S. &c. London. Longman and Co. 

This excellent work has now reached the thirty-seventh number; and it is quite sur- 
prising to us how Mr. Loudon is able to put together, with such astonishing accuracy, 
such large masses of a work like this, with its numerous illustrative embellishments 
(from 8 to 16 in each number), with so much rapidity, in addition to his Architectural 
Magazine and other labours. We observe that, after completion, the price of the 
work is to be raised : it is richly worth more. 

Observations on the Preservation of Hearing, and on the Choice, Use, and Abuse of 
Bearing Trumpets, ( fc . Fifth Edition. By J. H. Cd&tis, Esq., M. R. I., Aurist 
and Oculist London, 1837. Henshaw. 

Thebe observations are founded on the experience of an aurist of longstanding before 
the public, and arc, therefore, entitled to attention^ 
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LAW. 

In.solvent Debtoks’ Couht, Nov. 26. 

In the matter of Cruttenden^ MuckiUop, 
and Co . — Two petitions were presented 
this clay, connected with this estate, by 
Mr. Longue villc Clarke. One of them 
on behalf of Janie.s IVIackillop, George 
JMaekillop, and James Cullen (as executor 
cjf David Bryce) ; the other on behalf of 
Thomas Hutton; praying to be allowed 
to receive their clivideiuls as creditors of 
the estate, upon the sum. s appearing upon 
the schedule to be due to tJiem respec!- 
tively. The sums at tlicir several credits 
;u'e ill round numbers, at credit of James 
IMackillop, Sa. Us. 4.08,000 ; George 
Mackillop. Sa. Rs. S, 38.000 ; David Bryce, 
Sa. Rs. 1,20,000; and Thomas Hutton, 
«Sa. Us. J,(k), 000. In sujijiort of these 
claims, two athdavits were filed, namely, 
the affidavit of Dr. William Graham, of 
lOsplanade Row, that in 1827, he gave 
Mr. Robert Browne a large sum for the 
purchase of his medical [iractiee in Cal- 
cutta, then estimated to yield abbut 
Rs. ‘i,0()0 a month, and that it had since 
yielded him more ; that Mr. Browne 
thereupon gave up the Company’s ser- 
vice. The second affidavit was that of 
Mr. Henry John Leighton, wdio stated 
himself to have been admitted a clerk in 
the firm of Crutteiiden, IVIackillop, and 
Co. in 1824, of which firm the then 
members were George Mackillop, James 
Cullen, and David Biyce ; that he con- 
tinued in the service of the house as a 
clerk till the 1st September 1830, when 
he left them ; that he re-eiitcrcd as a clerk 
on the 9th April 1833, and so continued 
till the failure of the house ; that he was 
in the habit of looking at the accounts in 
the account-current books, and bad often 
examined the balance-sheets, especially 
that of the 1st May 1828, at which date 
Mr. Biycc had promised to procure his 
admission into the firm ; that he was quite 
satisfied with tlic solvency of the house 
at that time, and anxious to become a 
partner ; that Mr. Browne and Mr. Hut- 
ton had brought into the house, when 
they Joined it on the 1st May 1827, 
Sa. Rs. 1 ,>10,000 each, which he believed 
to be their own money ; and that botii of 
them had free access to the books of the 
house, and ample opportunity of informa- 
tion about the state of its affairs, previous- 
ly to their joining it. 

The Court granted a rule nisi (as in a 
former case of Alexander and Co.) for 
consideration at its next meeting, 10th 
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December, upon an understanding that 
other documents, named by the learned 
counsel, would be put in to-day ; if not, 
the order was not to issue. 

Some opposition was made by Capt. 
Moore, a creditor of the estate, on the 
ground of the shortness of the notice to 
creditors in the Mofussil ; and the court 
intimated that the time might be extend- 
ed, upon good cause sliewm for the same 
at the next court day. 

December 10, 

In the matter of Alexander and Co . — 
This case was argued to-day by Messrs. 
Clarke and Leith^ for the assignees, and 
the Advocale-generaly with whom was 
Mr. Prinsep, for the Bank. 

An order nisi had been obtained on a 
former day (last vol. p. 213) to be ad- 
mitti?d to prove that the Bank of Bengal 
were creditors of the estate of Alexander 
and Co. fur seven lacs of rupees and iip- 
w'ards, and that the assignees do pay the 
dividends now due on the same. 

Mr. Clarke contended that the Bank 
had appropriated funds belonging to Alex- 
ander and .Co.’s estate, to the amount of 
Sa. Rs. 7,35,41 1, which they had applied 
to the i)ayment of the debt due to them 
from Alexander and Co., and that they 
now claimed a dividend on a further sum 
of Rs. 7,30,018, as the balance of the 
debt. The assignees maintained that the 
first of these sums belonged to the estate, 
and ought to be divided among the credi- 
tors generally, and that it should be 
handed over to the assignees, and that 
tile Bunk should receive a dividend on 
both, instead of receiving the former in 
full — that is, a dividend on Rs- 14,65,429. 
By Mr. Udny’s aihdavit, it appeared that 
the firm had failed on the lOtli of January 
18.*43, when the Bank held twenty-seven 
bills or notes, which they had discounted 
fur Alexander and Co., amounting to 
Rs. 17,73,051 ; and that by way of colla- 
teral security, they took an assignment of 
certain real property, part of which had 
since been sold or redeemed by the assig- 
nees of Alexander and Co., under an 
order of the Insolvent Court, and that 
the sums so realized had been applied in 
part satisfaction of the twenty-seven bills, 
but that there still remained due on them 
Sa.Rs. 5,56,749. That the Bank also 
held eighteen bills or notes, which had 
been dishonoured, and on which there 
was now due Sa. Rs. 3,28,282 ; that the 
late firm of Alexander and Co. were also 
the proprietors of the Bank of Hindostan, 
and that they had agreed, in December 
1^1, Co stop the issue of notes from their 
(L) 
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Bank, on condition of the Union Bank 
undertaking to give them a running credit 
in account to the extent of hve Ihcs of 
rupees, as a security for which credit, 
Alexander and Co. deposited with the 
Union Bank the title-deeds of six valua- 
ble indigo factories, and likewise executed 
a deed-poll for that purpose. The learned 
counsel proceeded with the statement of 
the details of the aflidavit, which was of 
unusual length, and concluded by stating 
that the Bank had possessed themselves 
of funds to a large amount, which they 
had applied to the payment of their own 
debt, but w’hich was the projierty of the 
creditors generally: 1st, a sum of Sa. 
lls. 1,51,251, being the surplus of the 
Company’s papers deposited to secure 
the payment of specific loans after the 
failure; 2dly, a sum of Hs. 19,019; a 
third of Rs. 2,77,369; a fourth of Hs. 
46,428; a fifth of Rs. 7,458; a sixth of 
Rs. 2,44,066; and a last item of Rs. 
29,800. Another point was the law 
charges, amounting to Rs. 1 2,(X)0. 

Mr. Advocate-general read a letter from 
Mr. Wight, the attorney for the assignees, 
dated 5th June 1835, which, in his opi- 
nion, was a complete admission that the 
assignees consented to the Bank of Ben- 
gal taking the assignment of the six fac- 
tories as security for all sums due by 
Alexander and Co, to the Bank. lie 
contended that the Bank stood in the 
situation of second mortgagees ; and that, 
as the assignees had consented to act as 
the agents for the Bank of Bengal, they 
were not entitled to any profits arising 
from the working of the factories, except 
such as the Bank might be pleased to 
allow them. 

The Chief Justice expressed his dissent 
from the latter opinion ; and stated, that 
the whole arrangements, as to the facto- 
ries, appeared contrary to the provisions 
of the Bank charter. 

The Advocate-general stated that his 
opinion had not been taken on this part 
of the proeecdings. 

Mr. Prinsej} was about to follow in 
support of the rule, when — 

The Chief Justice sitataU that he should 
make the rule absolute, with one excep- 
tion ; that the Bank of Bengal only re- 
quired to have a claim registered for about 
seven lacs, whereas the assignees admitted 
that the Bank w^ere entitled to a dividend 
on about fourteen lacs ; that nothing could 
be more loose or unsatisfactory than the 
evidence before the Court, perhaps occa- 
sioned partly by the difiiculty of investi-. 
gating accounts in that manner ; that, in 
regard to the first sum arising from the 
sale of the Company’s paper, the assig- 
nees had no claim to that, at law or 
equity; the Bank could plead a set-off 
against them ; that, in regard to the se- 
cond sum, the Bank had a right to go 
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against the parties to that note, receiving 
so much as the amount of the note. As 
to the third sum, arising from the cultiva- 
tion of the six factories, the Bank could 
act as second mortgagees. The fourth 
item, the notes of Mr. Shakespeare and 
Mr. Oakes, the Bank had a rigiit to 
apply to the payment of their debt. In 
regard to the filth and sixth items, the 
assignees had not made out their claim ; 
and he disallowed the seventh item, rela- 
tive to the law charges, the Bank having 
produced no sufiicitmt evidence to su])- 
port it. With this exception, the rule 
must be made absolute. 

The assignees were desired to register 
the claim ; but they might contest the 
payment us they may he advised. 

In the matter of Mackintosh and Co.^ 
In regard to the application made on be- 
half of Mr. li. C. Jenkins, to be dis- 
charged from the othec of assignee of Mac- 
kintosh and Co., the Chief Justice granted 
the order nisiy to be made absolute on 
the next court day, the assignee being 
directed to file his accounts to the day on 
which the order is to be made absolute. 

The que.stion in the matter of Alcxan- 
ander and Co., appointed for this day, 
did not come on ; and it is stated in the 
Englishman of December 2(1, that the ap- 
plication of the retired partners of the 
firm, to be allowed to prove for the sums 
admitted on the schedule, will be met by 
the opposition of a num1>cr of creditors, 
or representatives of creditors, who have 
appointed a committee of three of their 
number to arrange the proceedings. In 
the meanwhile, two affidavits, sworn by 
Mr. Cullen, having reference to the ap- 
plications of the retired partners, have 
been filed in Court. The following is 
their substance : 

Tliat he entered into the service of the 
then members of the firm in December 
1817 (which firm consisted of George 
Cruttenden, James Mackillop, and George 
Muckillop), with the ultimate prospect of 
being a incinber of the firm in tlu; event 
of any vacancy ; that J. Mackillop went 
to England for his health in June 1820 ; 
but, previous to bis departure, empower- 
ed G. Cruttenden and G. Mackillop to 
make such alteration in the firm, by the 
admission of additional partners, as they 
thought fit; and that it was intend- 
ed, on the departure of J. Mackillop, that 
he (James Cullen) and James William 
Taylor should be admiited partners. But 
circumstances occurred, which rendered 
it expedient to wait the return of J. Mac- 
killop previous to adopting such measure. 
That J. Mackillop, in August 1821, pro- 
ceeded to sea, and authorized G. Mac- 
killop tp form a new co-partnership ; that 
J. Mackillop, having returned in Septem- 
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ber 1821* resumed his duties, but, on a 
recurrence of ill-health, it was necessary 
that he should again proceed to sea, and 
that G. Cruttenden having proceeded to 
C'liina and being absent longer than was 
expected, it was necessary to make arrange- 
ments for carrying on the business; the old 
firm, therefore, ceased on the 1st January 
1BS2 ; it WHS arranged that J. Mack il lop 
should retire from the firm, and that he 
and David Dryce should be admitted 
parties, and that the principle of aiijiist- 
ment was, that J. Mackillop should accept 
u specific sum, in adjustment of his share 
of the capital then standing to his credit 
in the books, and that his interest and 
claims should cease on that day ; and as an 
indemnity against loss, he should make 
over to the continuing members a certain 
percentage, in the shape of what was called 
the reserve-fund, on all bad debts then 
out-standing, of which tiie recovery was at 
the time considered to he doubtful, and 
that these partners released him from all 
responsibility. That, on this occasion, a 
strict scrutiny as to the state of the finances 
and balance-sheet took place, and a valua- 
tion of such debts and property as had 
become doubtful or precarious since J. 
Mackillop iMitcred the firm, was made, 
for the purpose of making such addition 
to the reserve-fund, as in tlieir Judgment 
w’ould cover such doubtful debts, before 
dividing the profits; and on this occasion 
an estimate was made and the ^ame 
amounted to Us. 36,75,448 on 1st January 
1822, and that to his belief this was the 
true ascertained and estimated amount, 
which was by mutual consent agreed upon 
for the losses that had accrued, or might 
hereafter accrue. That liy a deed of dis- 
solution end co-pnrtiiership, of .?th March 
1822, a dissolution took place of the old 
concern, and that J. Mackillop made over 
to the new partners his share of the said 
sum of Rs. 36,75,448, and of all the pro- 
perty of the firm ; that a new partnership 
was formed between G. Cruttenden, G. 
Mackillo)), J. Cullen, and D. Uryce, for 
the next five years from SOth April 1822, 
being 3-l6tbs to G. Cruttenden, S-16tlis 
to G. Mackillop, 2-16ths to Cullen, and 
2-16tlis to Bryce, the remaining 6-16tlis to 
go to the reserve-fund, and be appropriated 
as an accumulating fund for the dis- 
charge of losses, and added to the sum of 
Rs. .86,75,448. He also states thit J. 
MackiIIop*s account of the actual profits 
was, on the SOth April 1822, the sum of 
Rs. 25,54,369, of which Rs. 18, .87,724 was 
credited to the reserve-fund, to meet such 
bad debts, which the new partners took 
upon themselves the realization of ; and 
that the balance, after sundry disburse- 
ments was Rs. 5,08,484, and was credited 
to him as due ; states, that at this period he 
verily believes^ and still believes, that the 
concern was in a prosperous and solvent 
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condition, and that the adjustment was 
fair and equitable. That subsequent to 
the retirennent of J. Mackillop, notice was 
given by advertisement and letters sent 
to the creditors, that on 31st December 
1824, the said balance of J. Mackillop's 
account of Rs. 5,84,484, was reduced to 
Rs, 2,74,251, he having received in the 
intermediate years Rs. 2,34,233 of the 
balance originally placed to his credit. 
That, in February, G. Mackillop wished 
to leave the firm, and that a further in- 
vestigation and strict scrutiny took place 
of their balance-sheets, dec. of such debts 
as had become doubtful since the formation 
of the new co-partnership ; the result was, 
that the 6-l6ths share uf the profits and 
out-turn of the said firm, appropriated 
towards accumulating and augmenting the 
reserve-fund, had amounted, with the for- 
mer sum of Rs. 36,7.'>,448, toRs. 41,70,673, 
to which sum was added a further sum of 
Rs. 4,62,813, for assets of the firm con- 
sidered available, placed to the credit of the 
reserve-fund, together with the estimated 
share of 6-16ths of the net profits of the 
said concern, for the current year, which 
three sums amounted to Rs, 47,35,516 ; 
that the estimated amount and allowances 
for the bad debts that might accrue during 
the new partnership, in addition to the 
sum of Rs. 36,75,448 on 50th April 1827, 
amounted to Rs.49,16,0(X), and this depo- 
nent believes that the sum of Rs. 47,35,516 
being deducted, the sum of Rs. 1,84,48.8 
was left to be made up by the partners, G. 
Mackillop paying one lac, and the re- 
niAiniiig partners the balance. That on 
SOth April 1827. the sum of Rs. 4,64,216 
was due to G. Mackillop, on his private 
account. That by a deed of 7th February 
1827, the partnership was dissolved, and 
G. Mackillop made over the full amount ' 
of profit that might hereafter ensue,- from 
SOth April 1826, to the new firm, consist- 
ing of J, Cullen, D. Bryce, T. Hutton, 
and U. Browne, which was joined for five 
years, from May 1827. That it was agreed 
that6-l6ihs of the apparent profit should 
be set aside for the reserve-fund, the re- 
maining 10-16ths to be divided thus 
5-].'>ths to J. Cullen, 5-15ths to D. Bryce, 
and .8-15ths each to Browne and Hutton. 
On retirement of G. Mackillop, the usual 
notices were given. lie further states that 
the adjustment was fair; that the aflairs of 
the said firm were considered so very 
prosperous and solvent when J. Mackillop 
left, that the deponent and D, Bryce, 
then in the military service of the Hon. 
East India Company, and holding an 
office of einolumcnt in the college, sought 
and obtained admission ; and that in 1827, 
when G. IMackillop retired, their afiairs 
and concerns were not only considered 
perfectly solvent and prosperous, but in 
such a flourishing condition as to induce 
R. Browne, a medical man in extensiyc 
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and profitable practice, and T. Hutton, a 
merchant and agent, to join, who each 
brought Rs. 1 ,40,000 into the house. He 
also states, that during the period which iias 
elapsed since the agreements that were 
entered into, when J. Mackillop left, their 
fairness or validity has in no one instance 
to his knowledge been questioned, or in any 
respect impeached, either by them, or the 
continuing partners; or have the claims of 
J. or G. Mackillop to the balance standing 
at their respective credits in the books, been 
in any instance called in question, until 
after the insolvency of the firm. That from 
the 1st January 1822, up to 31st Decem- 
ber 1833, the sum of lls. 3,34,000 was 
drawn by, and paid out to J. Mackillop : 
and that during the said period no less a 
sum than five lacs or upwards has been 
received from or paid to his credit in the 
books of the firm, including the accumula- 
tion of interest. Also states, that by 23d 
clause of the deed of dissolution and co- 
partnership of 7th February 1827, it was 
agreed by the new firm, that if any of the 
partners should be compelled by ill health 
or other cause to proceed to Europe or any 
foreign settlement with the prospect of 
being absent from office more than four 
months, it should be optional with the 
remaining partners to close his account 
and put an end to his interest in the con- 
cern, as they might think fit. On the 12th 
March 1828, D. Bryce having left Cal- 
cutta, his interest and share was put an 
end to by the remaining partners on 30th 
April 1828 ; that a strict scrutiny took 
place, and a valuation of such debts as had 
become doubtful and precarious since the 
period of the new partnersliip, and that it 
was considered necessary to make such 
addition to the reserved fund as might be 
sufficient to cover the risk before dividing 
off the profits; and that the account of D. 
Bryce of and in the actual profits was at 
the date his interest ceased adjusted, and 
that the same amounted, on 30th April 1828, 
to Rs. 2,33,000, from which Its. 1,82,948 
was considered a sufficient sum to be added 
to the reserve-fund, as full indemiiity for 
all loss,which the continuing members took 
on themselves. That the balance, on 3d 
February 1829, Rs. 55,027, was due to his 
estate, he having departed this life since 
leaving India. That certain sums from a 
life insurance have since been added to it, 
and that on 30th April 1829, the sum of 
Rs. 71,963 was due to his executor, since 
which, and during the year 1829, other 
sums have been received from the insurance 
office, and a sum of R. 40,000 from the 
account of J. Mackillop, as deponent 
believes as a present, or charitable con- 
tribution, for the benefit of his family ; 
that the estates of D. Bryce continued at 
tiM usual interest, and amounted at the 
insolvency of the firm to Rs. 1,20,306. 
at the period the interest of D. Bryce 


ceased, this deponent verily believed, and 
still believes, that the firm was in a 
prosperous and solvent condition ; and 
the adjustment that took place was fair, 
ecjui table, and bona jidc^ and that he 
believes that, subsequent thereto, the usual 
notice was given as formerly. He also 
states that, during the period which has 
since elapsed until the insolvency of the 
house, ill no instance, to his knowledge, 
has the fairness or validity of this adjust- 
ment been impeached by the continuing 
partners, or has the claim of the estate of 
D. Bryce been called in question, hut has 
been treated on the same footing as the 
claims of the other creditors, with the usual 
allowances of interest, and due acknow- 
ledgment of the debt. 

The other second additional affidavit 
states that, by a deed of co-partnership of 
7lh February 1827, Thomas Hutton and 
others made a partnership fur five years 
from 1st May 1827 ; and that, as before, 
a clause was inserted that in the event of 
one being obliged to go away sick for up- 
wards of four months, the remaining part- 
ners could close h» accounts, and determine 
and put an end to his interest in the 
concern. That T. Hutton brought in 
Rs. 1,66,820, which sum was credited to 
his account. Tliat subsequently the sum 
of Its. 90,000 was credited to his account, 
by transfer from that of G. Mackillop ; 
and that the capital so brought amounted 
in the aggregate to Rs. 2,26,820, as will 
appear by a reference to the books. In 
January 1830, T. Hutton was obliged by 
ill health to proceed to Europe, and they 
agreed to put an and to his interest in the 
concern, and to place at his credit, on 1st 
May 18.30, after a strict scrutiny and 
valuation of the accounts and assets of the 
firm, the sum of two lacs as the balance 
due to him, and in full of his share up to 
and including thecoiriinercial year 1 82S^30, 
as a consideration for the transfer of his 
share of the real and personal property in 
the concern ; and by a deed of dissolution 
of 27th January 1830, his interest and his 
share in the effects became the property 
Cullen and Browne, and that all debts 
should he paid and borne by them. That 
the principle of adjustment on this occasion 
was, that he should accept a specific sum 
in compromise of the capital he brought 
into the firm, and of his claims to a share 
of the net profits of the co-partnersliip up 
to 30th April 1830; and as indemnity for 
loss, be made over to the firm the residue 
of his balance at credit, and in considera- 
tion of which the continuing partners re- 
lieved him from further risk and responsi- 
bility in the debts and concerns of the 
establishment. ^ He further states, that on 
this occasion an investigation and strict 
scrutiny took place as to the state of the 
assets and finances of the firm, and of their 
balance-sheet, &c. a valuation of all debts 
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•8 bftd^ become doubtful or precarious since for security were made by you. The day 
the period of his joining, and to make such before we quitted Jeypoor, be ( Jotba Ram) 
addition to the reserve-fund as the re- waited upon the Bura Sahib, who, at that 
raaining partners might deem sufficient to interview, desired him not to write or read 
cover the risk of doubtful and precarious any letters; and, accordingly, on the same 
balances, before dividing the profits of the day, he made a firm resolve not to read or 
said partnership. That his share on the write so long as he should remain under 
said dissolution amounted, on 30th April restraint of any sort. Now, a vow of this 
1830, to Rs. 3,53,298, and that the sum of nature is sacred by the tenets of our faith, 
Rs. 1, 53, 268 was considered a sufficient and is of such strong obligation that life 
sum to place to the reserve-fund as full will be surrendered to preserve it inviolate, 
indemnity against loss, and that his balance Moreover, the rules and observances sane- 
amounted to two lacs, when he retired tioned by your government to ensure due 
from the firm ; that he verily believes the precaution, were in force, day and night, 
concerns of the firm were in a solvent and at Dcosa ; a chuprasec, a risaidar, and 
prosperous condition, and still believes sipahees remained always present, as you 
them to have been so ; that the adjustment have indeed ascertained beyond a doubt, 
which took place was fair, equitable, and The disturbance at Jeypoor occurred 
bond fide. That the usual notice was given, two and a half months subsequently to our 
and that from that period up to the departure thence: it took place at the 
insolvency of the firm, in no instance has, threshold of the Raj, when thousands of 
to his knowledge, its fairness or validity people were assembled, and in presence of 
been in any respect impeached by the those who had the management of affairs, 
partners, or by any of them, nor has his The sword was used thus publicly, and 
full claim to the balance at his credit the whole world knows how. In the attack 
been cal led in question, but that his account upon Mr. Blake, the assault with swords 
has been made up with the usual interest came with and accompanied him through 
and acknowledgment. the bazaar, and the gate of the city was 

closed.* Even the children of Jeypoor 

Januari/ 14. know all this ; and you yourselves must 

The some.— The Court was occupied he fully aware of the whole ; but thou- 
most of the day in the examination of Mr. sands of letters relating to this affair have 
Cullen by Mr. i.eilh, on behalf of Capt. been written to various parts of the coun- 
Warlow, in respect to the solvency of his ; therefore, if you wish to ascertain all 
late firm at particular periods. Mr. I.cith tbe particulars, it may be done, 
declared that ho appeared also on behalf . Our enemies forged a note and threw it 
of other creditors, to the amount of 15 *^be house of a Meenee, and after- 

lacs; but Mr. Clarke insisted that the rule wards declared that it was found there 
was confined to Capt. Warlow. Mr. Cul- amongst the papers of the Deewan : I bc- 
len swore the firm was solvent up to the take pains to prove the fraud 

day it failed, and that its failure was occa. falsehood of this charge; on due in- 

sioiicd solely by the withdrawal of public 5L«>ry being made, the whole will be cleared 

confidence. Other witnesses remained to *4^* had no motive whatever to write 

be examined when the Court adjourned to ® note of that nature, and not a letter of it 

the 21st. c**' be attributed to Jotha Ram ; for it is 

Dividends were ordered in the estate of clearly a forgery from beginning to end. 

Mackintosh and Co., three per cent.. Should aught be proved against us truly, 

Palmer and Co., o 7 ic per cent. Applica- in connexion with this note, in that case 
tions were made for leave to declare divi- •ct as you think proper ; but if some 
dends in the estates of the three firms scoundrel have, with evil intent, fabricated 
undermentioned, the amount to be fixed at ^be document, and then declared that the 
the next court-day. The proportions ex- few words written above resemble the 
pected are— Alexander and Co., three handwriting of Jotba Ram, pray exert 
per cent.— Colvin and Co., seven per cent, yourselves to find out who wrote the body 
—and Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co., ^he note ; ascertain that point, which 
fijftecn or twenty per cent. * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THK JEYPOOR TRIALS.* 

Dtfenee ivritten by Hookutn Churid^ ad- 
dressed to the two Gentlemen. 

We were residing at Agra, in the terri- 
tories of the Sirkar Company, and my 
brother Jotlia Ram was in confinement at 
Deosa, where a company t>f infantry and a 
risala were on duty, and all arrangements 
* Continued from p. 11. 


♦ It was closwl subsequently in the day, accord- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses formerly exa- 
mined to the point. The mahout of Mr. Blake’s 
elephant s.iid, that he himself never saw the city 
gate; that, on reaching the mundur, Mr. B. made 
use of the words, *‘the door is closed;*' but the 
deponent could not say what door or gate he 
alludetl to. The mundur with its door shut was at 
that time close at hand ; whereas, only a small 
portion of the top of the space occupied by the 
city gate is visible from that part of the street, to 
one well acquainted with the localities, atul per- 
fectly cool and collected. It is, however, very 
prolmble, that some attempt was made by the con- 
spirators to procure tlie closing of the city-gate 
early in the day, though there is no proof of their 
irnving succeeded. 
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ivill lead to a knowledge of all the rest; 
take this view of the subject, and then all 
will be cleared up, and, in future, no one 
will dare to commit a similar forgery. 
But if you are not inclined to settle the 
question that way, and deem the note of 
such great importance to our crimination, 
then be pleased to reflect how we were 
situated, and judge as to the nature of the 
charge : this we entreat of you. 

Among all the papers seized alDeosa and 
Agra which you have by you, can you ex- 
hibit one containing a single letter in the 
handwriting of Jotha Ham ? Administra- 
tors of justice should strive in every pos- 
sible way to arrive at the truth ; do you, 
therefore, examine according to this prin- 
ciple, for they have calumniated us falsely. 
First, they cast obloquy upon us with re- 
ference to the rnuharaj ; and when that did 
not succeed, they set up this accusation 
with which to entangle us; but do you 
search for the truth hy :ill practicable 
means ; many are the roads to be trodden 
in the pursuit of a just decision. 

Respecting the three or four persons 
sent from Jeypoor by Rawuljee, who have 
said that the few words upon the front of 
the note resemble the handwriting of Jotha 
Ram, attend to the following account cf 
them: They arc the servants of Rawuljee, 
Suda Sookh Sungliec^ formerly em- 
bezzled forty thousand rupees of the public 
money and absconded ; in consequence of 
which, all his property found, including 
even his house, was sequestrated to the 
raj. lie took shelter with the Rao Raja, 
and again became a revenue farmer under 
his government, but after some time, on 
account of his peculations, the Rao Raja 
caused him to be imprisoned, and though 
he contrived to eflfcct his own escape from 
the durance in which he bad been placed, 
yet his family remained still in confinement, 
until Rawuljee, after we had quitted Jey- 
poor, appointed him darogha of the Modee- 
Khanu, and furnished the pecuniary means 
required to procure their release. The real 
cause of his enmity towards us, is, that 
we demanded from him payment of the 
government dues, to avoid which he left 
tlie country abruptly. Ha (the lluwul) 
bestowed office upon him with the view of 
obtaining from him false evidence, and if 
you will inquire well into the matter, you 

* Suda Sookh was made collector of Tuora- 
watec by Hcxjkum Chuiid and Jotha Rain, and 
falling in arrear of payment, to Bovermnent, lie 
was placed in confinement, but siiliseqnently rc- 
leaseil: after which he went -to Ulwur, where he 
undertook the farm of a small dii^ti ict, in which 
he fc.iled to fulfil the engagements entered into, 
and on that account his family remained under 
surveillance at Ulwur, whiai he himself returned 
to Jeypoor, several months previously to the loss 
of power by the Sunghees. Krish Lai, during the 
period that he was oHiciating as Deewan, after the 
departure of the Sunghees, appointed Suda Sookh 
to office, and in consc({uence of some service per- 
'Ibrmed by him in the revenue department procured 
t Cdm a pecuniary reward of about 2,000 rupees, 

• ; which enabled him to make terms for the enlarge- 
xbmt of his family. 


will find that all which 
correct. At this period, (|be JlawuO 

is performing the functions of minister of 
the entire raj, and whatever he says to any 
one is agreed to immediately ; because, no 
person opposing him could remain in the 
country ; he would have to embrace ba- 
nisiimeiit and ruin. 

The second of those witnesses, naihed 
Sivu Lai Gungwal, was formerly fixed, 
with bis father, at the village Bamunas, 
which was held in tunkaii by Jotha Ram ; 
and in that charge the father and son be- 
came defaulters to the extent of ten thou- 
sand rupees ; as they declared they were 
unable to make good the amount, they 
were put iu confinement, from which on 
our departure tliey were freed. These men 
now think that if we had the power we 
should require p;iyrnent from them. Ra- 
wuljee has given this witness a situation in 
the trcasiiiy aiul made liim independent ; 
for whici) reason he has pointed out those 
few words, and, as instructed by him, 
deposed that they appear to have been writ- 
ten by Sungheejee. 

Another witness was the son* of Bijue 
Ram Pandco; now he is an old servant of 
llawuljee, and lias a shop and dwelling- 
house at Chou moo. 

Ksurdas, is in the treasury office, 

and he also has been tutored liy Rawuljee. 

All the Aireguing individuals f have 
deposed as they were instructed; but do 
you probe the matter well ; if what 1 have 
written be as stated, then it will be proved 
that these men have been set up as repre- 
sented by me. 

We were residing at Agra, in the jurisdic- 
tion of the British Government, when Mr. 
Maiisel suddenly came to our house, and 
seizing all the papers in it, conveyed away 
the whole of them, including even the 
smallest notes, — remaining for this purpose 
until noon of the day. lie put us aside, 
and posting three hundred men to keep 
watch, saw all the papers put up and sent 
away. Subsequent to this event, we con- 
tinued to reside in our house for the space 
of two mouths, although under no sort of 
surveillance : had we entertained any ap. 
prehensions respecting the nature of our 
papers thus seized, is it probable that we 
should have staid quietly at home, when it 
was at our option to go where we pleased ? 
We dreaded not the examination of our 
papers ; but had we been aware that there 
was any objectionable matter in them 
which might be held to compromise us, 

* Moonna Lai, a most reluctant witness. He 
was one of those who were originally appointed 
to examine DM'wan ITiniir Chund’s papers, and 
the man into whose hands the note in question 
first fell, which, on perceiving Its character, he 
endeavoured to shufllc into the heap of examined 
papers. 

t It may lie observed that oral testimony to the 
handwriting of Jotha Ram was scarcely required, 
as many documents undeniably written by him 
were before the Court, to which were added thirty- 
two pages, closely filled, of his defence. 
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co^id wr baye been such fools as not to 
getddt of the way before the inspection 
took place? We were under no kind of 
restraint, but as the English Government 
was concerned, we felt assured that justice 
would be done us ; that it would be ac- 
knowledged that these were merely such 
letters as pass in a comrnfui corresnondence, 
similar to those containing tiie reports of 
towns and villages, which have bev^n re- 
ceived in hundretls of places; and that 
when the papers had hccri looked at they 
would be returned. We little expected 
to have groundless accusations advanced 
against us and to be imprisoned. All 
the papers had been despatched tv> Jeypoor 
some fifteen days, when I made a visit to 
Conolly Sahih, who, to my astonishment, 
told me to give security for niy personal 
appearance ; and, on my asking the mean- 
ing of this, he answered, that instructions 
to that clfect had arrived, and I must find 
bail to the extent of two lacs. I remon- 
strated, desiring to know what crime was 
laid to our charge that bail should be re- 
quired — the guilty only are struck with 
fear ; but he informed me that if hail were 
not given I must go into the fort. During 
two days we were kept at Mr. Maijsci*s 
bungalow, and pressed to find security. I 
urged, that in case of security being given, 
if we retreated to a large city like Luck, 
now, it would be impossible to discover us ; 
the gentleman rc])lied, give the security 
and do what you please. Again, I repre- 
sented that we were free from guilland had 
nothing to fear, therefore it was superflu- 
ous to make us find bail ; and begged that, 
until all doubts were cleared away, we 
might be placed wherever it was deemed 
proper we should remain, observing, that 
a person walking peaceably along the 
road could not be charged with a commis- 
sion of an oflcnce. Mure passed on the 
occasion ; but it seemed to me that when 
the papers bad been inspected wc should 
be released, and it never occurred to me 
that we should be thus persecuted — that 
justice would be withheld, and we should 
be cast headlong into the net spread by our 
enemies. 

After my brother Jutha Ham had been 
put into the fort of Deosa. five or six men 
from among the party that iiccompatiied 
Jutunjee llajawut and Seeta liam Lkla,* 
who reached Agra two days earlier than 
the others, sent me word that my brother 
was imprisoned at Deosa, and lioopa Bu- 
darun was confined in the fort of Mad- 
lioorajpoora ; and that in a few days more, 
my ruin also would be accomplished, if 
recourse were not had to flight ; knowing 
which, and wishing me well, they sent 
this warning. I answered, “ What matters 
it? I fear nothing — Let the guilty tremble 

« Who went to Agra to assist in the examination 
of the papers on the part of theraf. 


-^-Justice will be done in the end. Do 
you intend to urge us to flight in order 
that you may say, they fled because they 
are guilty ? The Almighty is the friend 
of truth. Though Jotha Kam may have 
been confined in the fort, justice will be 
done him in the end, and every thing will 
be cleared up ; for we are all under the 
authority of the British Government, and 
there is no Ilindoostanee administration 
intervening, that calumny and false accu- 
sations should prevail. Wc arc fearless; 
the odender only dreads, and the evil- 
doer must beaxvare of h?.s guilt.” But you, 
gentlemen, do not examine into the merits 
of the case, and seide it in the way I ex- 
pecleil. You have fostered an accusation 
against us respecting a forged note, and we 
have been labouring under difficulties and 
distress for fifteen months past. Tiiere are 
many paths in the region of justice; try 
them all, and decide after mutual delibera.. 
tion. Falsehood has no great range ; but, 
1 know not bow it be, that, in this instance, 
delusion has succeeded in effecting the ex- 
pansion of a gigantic net; and, as you 
hesitate to execute justice, there is great 
cause for apprehension. Though per- 
fectly innocent, we are entangled in the 
mire of calumny, and, to our misfortune, 
deception has achieved a triumph. The 
wisdom of the Finingees is celebrated 
throughout the world ; yet, through the 
force of our evil destiny, our acquittal has 
not hitherto been proclaimed. You cannot 
be ignorant of the merits of the case, and 
1 know not what obstacle there can be in 
the way of a prompt decision. 

We are inexperienced as to affairs of the 
nature of tliis, and are, therefore, unequal 
to cope with fraud and cunning; for he 
only is capable of rebutting such false ac- 
cusations who knows how to make them, 
as you must be well aware. With you, 
fficrefore, docs it rest to make such inquiry 
as shall be adequate to unravel all the 
difficulties that seem to require elucida- 
tiou. 

You have attached a good deal of im- 
portance to those common-place letters ; 
but what do they really contain? The 
persons from whom tliey came merely 
wrote what they heard from others, as the 
current news of the day. What is there 
in them to deserve being magnified into 
matter of serious import ? 

With respect to tlie events of the 4th of 
June, the whole world knows in wbat way 
they occurred. Juodhpoor, Ooduepoor, 
Kota, Boondee, Ktiroulee, Ulmur, Tonk, 
Bhurtpoor, Beekaner, Jesulmer, — all these 
principalities are well aware of the way in 
which the outrages were effected ; as are 
also many of the si rdirs of this place. Hiere 
is no one from whom the matter is con- 
cealed, and 1 believe that you cannot be 
ignorant of it : do, therefore, for the sake 
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of dod, bring all to such a conclusion as body of the fictitious 
nay aflbrd an example to the world There the few forged words that fbra 
has been a vast deal of search and inquiry, of dispute. Through adherence to ttie 
^d, as you see, the useless investigation principles of justice, full information on all 

IS still going on. We made a represents- points may be attained. That they should 
tion * to you which gained no attention ; have been able to attach criminality to us 
whether you understood and evaded the with respect to a fictitious paper of this des- 
question purposely, I cannot tell — the fact cription, affords practical demonstration 
will be known to Eeswur (the Deity). For of great injustice t we pray you, therefore, 
a very long period of time have we been to investigate thorouglily the nature and 
in distress and misery ; do not, therefore, at course of this 'oppression which is over- 
the present day, show favor to any one. whelming us, innocent as we are. Explore, 
You, (Lieut.-Col. Speirs) who have come we beseech you, and leave nothing un. 
here on this occasion, and Thoresby Sahib, touched ; for if justice have taken her 
are uninterested and free from bias. The departure from among you, the darkness 
tiger and the goat stand on equal terms of oppression will soon spread throughout 
before the judgment seat. Under the the world. 

shadow of the justice of your Government, Colonel Alves, Bura Sahib, told me to 
all are happy and contented, and the strong designate my witnesses ; but on what sub- 
and powerful are unable to prey upon the ject do you require the testimony of wit- 
weak and helpless. Impressed with this nesses ? seeing that I am in total igno- 
belief, 1 thouglit I could pass the time in ranee with respect to all that has been 
security where I had sought shelter, and going on, as I was at Agra and the dis- 
it never entered into my mind that he could turbance occurred here. Should you de- 
set so powerful a snare as to cause me to sire to have evidence respecting any of the 
be seized and brought thence. letters, specify the nature of your object 

We are now rendered miserable in every clearly, that I may be apprised of it. What 
possible way,— are ignorant of what is matter is there in our letters that can be 
going on at our homes, and have had our considered at all ambiguous or liable to 
money stopped. Should there be any- suspicion ? Yon have, in imagination, 
thing due by us to the raj, take it, we pray created a perfect cloud out of common 
you. The way to do justice, when it is terrestrial smoke : be undeceived, we pray 
known that two parties are at enmity with you, and execute impartial justice, in the 
each other, is, to question neither of them, fear of Purmcsbiir. We have explained 
but for the love of God, to judge fairly be- every thing to you, and have exclaimed, in 
tween them, according to the principles of the face of hundreds, daily, — “ Do not 
equity and good conscience. I have un- listen to one side only, hear what wc have 
derstood that the Sahib-log swear solemnly to say but w'e possess not tlic power to 
to perform justice when they sit down in make you hear us against your will. If the 
judgment. It is optional to commit in- charge can be proved upon us, in any 
justice and incur the guilt of having com- degree, act according to your pleasure; but 

mitted ten millions of murders, or to why turn a dcuf car to every thing wc ad- 

cxeciite righteous judgment and acquire vance? Hundreds of people are present at 
the merit of having bestowed as many this investigation, and when they go away, 
lives. If justice prevail, the renown of they all say, — nobody pays attention to 

you and your Government in the world anything they urge ; ho'V can this be 

will be great, and on the other hand an termed justice ? l3o therefore perform the 

unjust judgment will obtain notoriety in duties of judges in such way that all may 
an equal degree. But I verily believe acknowledge the uprightness of your pro. 
that in making choice of you (Lieut.- Col. ccedings. 

Speirs) for the duty of attending this trial. Respecting the note * that was thrown 
it was intended to select one who was a down at Agra, you have four depositions, 
real friend to justice, and that you will and the signatures of two gentlemen, on 
come to an equitable decision We can do the subject of its introduction. Moreover, 
no more than make humble representations, v^hen I requested Mr. Mansel to call the 
and it rests with you to act upon them, person who saw the note given outside, he 
Are you intent upon arriving at a correct 

conclusion ? then prove wlio wrote f the who wrote the body of it— whether Manjeea, 

Vishnu, Nund bal, or any one else, was employed 
« This may allude to insinuations against Rawul on the occasion. It is very probable that the 
Bueree Sal ; or to the proposal for a private inter- writer may be known to only two or three persons 
View with Lleut.-Col. Spein and Capt. Thoresby. in the world, namely— hira^self, J<nha Kam, and 
t This artful plea, urged repeatedly by the two perhaps Deewan Umur Chund. The writing is 
brothers, appears to have been brought forward stiffand unsightly, without any thing characteristic, 
with thedoim of effecting a diversion, and with- by which it could be identified conclusively, if 
drawing attention from the authentication in the known means of cornparlson were at hand, 
handwmng of Jotha Ram ; but as noticed to * No. 31 of Agra Papers. Of Uils note it may 
them by the court, the futility of it is obvious. be said, that the testfinony It affords wu re- 
if Jotha Rom attested the document with his own quired to prove^that only part of what had been 
hailL.aad there is not the slightest ground on designed was effected on the 4th of June, and that 
to found a doubt of this fact, it matters not the ruin of the Rawul was aimed at. 
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UMi^- There is nothing et all tm- 
poitfthiln the note : what does it matter ? 
the question is already decided.'* Now, 
you have revived the subject, although the 
four depositions are with you, and there 
can be no need of further inquiry, since 
you must have comprehended all relating 
to it already. But consider the matter 
again ; what can be the use of renewing 
investigation here, on a point that was de- 
cided at Agra? The four depositions* 
that are with this note contain the evidence 
regarding it, and there is no call for an- 
other examination. Jue Kishn Jemadar 
brought this note from without, and gave 
it to Seeta llam Lala, who handed it to 
Jutunjee, telling him to have the signa- 
ture of the gentleman affixed to it, and 
then put it into the bag. At the 
time it was given, I called out that Jue 
Kishn Jemadar bad brought it in and 
passed it, through Seeta Ijtam Laia, to Ju- 
tunjee, and begged the gentleinan not to 
sign it ; but, as 1 was speaking, the note 
was signed. Upon this I remonstrated, 
asking the gentleman whence this note 
without signature could have come, seeing 
that he had not passed any papers unsigned ; 
and, observing that it was extraordinary 
they should know which bag it ought to he 
put into without having read its contents, 
declared it to he a spurious note, and re- 
quested to sec what there was in it. ^wns 
then told that the note was of no more con- 
sequence than a piece of waste paper ; to 
which I replied, — “ You, Seeta Ram, took 
it from Jue Kishn and gave it to Jutun- 
jee, therefore there must be something of 
moment in it." And, turning to Mr. Co- 
iiolly, I asked him to shew it to me. He 
said, “ Why don’t you give it to Sunghec- 
jee to read ? Let him have it, that he may 
see what it contains." At last, when this 
order had been repeated several times, they 
gave me the note, and I pronounced it to 
he a document introduced fraiudulently 
among the other papers. The business in 
which we were engaged was then siis. 
pended during four ghurees on account of 
this note. The gentleman said to me, — 
** Sungheejee, what is there in the note? 
It is without name and signature; there is 

• These dci^nslcionsf the originals of which 
were read in court, are contained in an extract 
from R diary attached to the trial. They Iwvio 
means warrant the conclusion which Hookum 
Chund aflbets to think they serve to establish. It 
can hardly be going too far to presume that 
Hookum Chund has very much distorted facts in 
the whole account he gives of what passed at Agra, 
on the subject of this note ; or it must be presumed 
that there is some truth in his assertion of the 
whole world having conspired against the family ; 
and Hookum Chund must, also. In some measure, 
have turned his own back upon himself, by con- 
cealing at Agra, that his servants saw this note 
given to Jue Kishn outside the house ; by not, at 
any time, calling for the examination of those 
men, and In first stating that he objected to the 
note when it was tenders for attestation, though 
he aiterwards asserts, in his address, attached to 
his preliminary examination, that he challenged 
the act of throwing It down upon the tables 
jIniU* Jtmrn, N.S, Vol.S.3. No. 90. 


nothing in it ; the note i« of no sort of im. 
portance. Why do you shew so much 
anxiety about it ?" I answered,— “ Jue 
Kishn has gone out twice since the usual 
search of persons took place, and be brought 
in this paper." The gentleman then told 
me to put upon paper what I wished to 
say, and he caused the depositions of Ju- 
tunjee, Seeta Ram, and Chutoor Bhocj to 
be recorded ; desiring Jue Kishn, likewise, 
to depose as to the business that took him 
out of the room. When Mr. Mansel heard 
of the dispute, he came over from the 
Udalut Court, and joined the party : after- 
wards, on learning the nature of the alter- 
cation, he said, — “ This person (Mewa 
Ram) who has been sitting here on my ac- 
count, a goomashtu of Muni Ram Seth, 
by caste a Khutree, is a conscientious, 
honest man ; and addressing him, he de- 
sired him to depose truly, in the fear of 
God, whether Jue Kishn had gone out, 
and if Seeta Ram had drunk water at the 
door- way of the room. This person did 
as desired ;f after which, both gentlemen 
affixed their signatures to the several depo- 
sitions, four in number, and told me the 
matter was brought to a conclusion ; the 
four depositions would he attached to the 
note, and the point might be considered 
as one settled. I observed that great for- 
bearance had been shown, and that if such 
an affair had occurred before any other 
person, he would have sent the offienders 
to jail. The gentleman replied,— now, 
let the subject rest ; every thing concern- 
ing it is recorded. On that day, also, the 
papers taken out of the bag that was 
opened, were all of dates six and seven 
years anterior to 1892, — not the smallest 
note of the latter period was found among 
them ; therefore, as the bag was fastened 
up when first placed upon the table, how 
is it possible that this note could have been 
there All that was written is with you, 
and you can refer to the documents. 
During the examination of the papers at 
Agra, it was usual to cause the persons of 
Jutunjee, Seeta Ram, Chutoor Bbooj and 
Jue Kishn Jemadar, to be searched on 
their arrival in the morning, and the 
mookhtar of Mr. Mansel, Khuleefa Daood, 
was the person who searched them. After 
this no one was to go out, and none or 
them ever broke through this rule : but on 
the day that the affair in question took 
place, several of my servant?, § who were 
sittingjoutside, saw Jue Kishn take this 

t The deposition of this person. Mewa Ran, is 
directly at variance with the statement ef Hookum 
Chund, in setting forth that the latter made his 
objection to the note when It had been attested 
and inspected, and tliere was doubt expressed re- 

e extr^ f^om diary in Appendix for the 
explanation. 

{Why was not this circumstance Isrought to 
the knowledge of Messrs. Mansel and Concdly at 
Agra, that the servants might be examined ? Why 
are these men not now named, and why have they 
not been summoned for examination on the triaIr 
(M) 
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nole from a Man attached to Soeta Hainjee. 
Again, '^hen I asked Sahibs Mantol aqa 
C^nolly why they' preserved the note, they 
answeri^, that there was nothing in it ; 
every thine regarding it was settled, and 
they would attest the four depositions as 
evidence on the subject ; therefore, 1 need, 
not render myself uneasy about it, but 
that they had not the option to put it aside. 
The whole would go to the Bura Sahib, 
who could be at no loss to understand the 
matter; therefore, there was no occasion 
for liny entertaining any apprehension 
touching the note; and that if I had not 
exhibited so much anxiety concerning it, 
they should have deemed it of no ifnporu 
ance whatever. I answered,— -you* may 
think it an unimportant paper, but those 
who threw it in will certainly make a groat 
deal of it ; to which they said — it is not, 
really, of any value, but it must go with 
the other papers, so think no more about it. 
At the same time they desired tbat*no one 
would leave the room again. 

We were perfectly ignorant of the aifair 
in question, and were living cureless and 
confident in our innocence. But the Sa- 
hib'log will assuredly distinguish the 

S enerous milk of truth from the aqueous 
uid of falsehood. Such a case as this we 
have never known before ! for, from be- 
ginning to end, the scheme by which we 
have been ensnared is upheld entirely with 
the aid of falsehood and forgery, and you 
are unable to reach its true soundings. If 
you do not listen to the one side, as well as 
the other, it will be impossible to come to 
a just decision. You are acquainted with 
the Bengalees, and know that they are full 
of fraud and cunning, but in the fabrica- 
tion of this complex net of deception they 
have been beaten hollow. It must be well 
known to you that every arrangement has 
been made on one side, and that there is 
no one to speak in our favor. Courts of 
justice, in imitation of the attributes of 
Purmeshur, should act conscientiously and 
favor no party — deeming both sides on an 
equality. But this whole assembly, as you 
see, is composed of his adherents, and 
those in his favor. We were residing afar 
off at that period, to which circumstance 
you attend not when, it is urged by us. 
Tlie Bura Sahib (Lieut.- Col. Speirs), who 
is now present, has not been here long 
enough to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the real state of matters, but you (Capt. 
Thoresby), being fully apprised of every 
thing, from having during many months 
seen and taken part in all tliat has been 
going on, are specially bound to see that 
done which shall be consonant with jus- 
tice, and by which you may acquire a 

* Though there It no good ground for doubting 
the authenticity of the note in question, ym 
neithec that nor any other single document could 
bafably.ccimklBcedae conclusive In Itself, against 
Hoekum Ghnad and Jotha Ram, or cither of 
tbMt.'- 


greavendgood name. 
fldenice is reposed in you, be^raj|t 
lieved that you will not act 
yet, however, our evil destiny has praA 
vailed, and you have made no progress in 
the adjustment of the question. Jus^ce ja 
even balanced— resembling in this reject 
the two ears of a Tazee horse. Iteflect» 
that in this assembly there is not an indi* 
vidual to speak in our favor; we have only 
the Bura Sahib, present, and you; and 
whatever you may do will obtain sanction. 
We make our representations, according 
to the best of our abilities, to you, for to 
whom else should we address them ? but 
we are unable from anxiety of mind to 
collect our faculties, in consequence of our 
imprisonment, though we trust and hope 
that you will do us justice. There is en- 
mity between the minister and us ; never, 
theless, in a question of justice you can 
make no distinction on any score. Con- 
sider well that all will speak in his behalf, 
and that you should act on our account. 
But what necesaity can there be for our 
saying anything, as you know all? The 
decision rests entirely with your views and 
feelings. 

If you really wish to investigate the 
matter before you, then attend to our 
words, that the full blaze of light may be 
apparent to you.f Up to this point I 
know not if you heed what is said by us ; 
yet if you will give ear to our clear and 
simple explanations, in the same manner 
that you hear what he says, the thing will 
become evident to you. Should it be fact, 
that there is no point on which you are not 
already informed, then indeed wc speak 
in vain. Still we omit not to mention 
what ought to be revealed, lest you here, 
after ask — how and when such and such 
explanations were offered by us. The 
matter now rests entirely with you, and in 
no way concerns us ; you cannot but un- 
derstand ; wherefore, if you prefer to dis- 
regard our suggestions, at all events do us 
justice; as we are enthralled without being 
in fault, act so that our release may be 
effected. You are looking for the lost 
camel in a waterpot, when the animal 
should be sought for in a very different place. 

With reference to the four letters (the 
four Agra letters ascribed to Gyan Chund}, 
1 have to remark that the^' were united, 
but you separated them — singling out one 
from the rest ; all four are of the same 
day, and they were put up together. There 
are five letters in the same handwriting ; 
examine them — Gyan Chund is not con- 
nected with them. During the period I 
resided at Agra, no letter from Gyanjee 
ever came, that I am aware of, and if, to 
suit your purpose, you choose to ascribe 
those to him, you know best. There must 

t The whole of this paragraph jiurporta the 
conveyance of Insinuations a^nat Rawul Biieree 
Sal. as the real author of the outrages of the 4th 
of June.- 




^ pir papers in his handwriu 

fdg,* >Vlth can compare thenq^. 

iloW fs'tt possible that Cyan €%und, could 
have written to Mangeea certain inappro- 
priate passages contained in the fifth letter, 
(No. 9 of Deosa papers) which is in the 
same handwriting? All, however, may 
be ascertained by strict Investigation. 
Moreover, these four letters were written 
two months after the events of the 4Ch of 
June, as you ntay gather from various 
sources. When the said four letters arrived, 
1 was very ill, I did notread them through, 
and never wrote a w'ord in answer, seeing 
that their contents were altogether false 
and unworthy of notice, as you may deter- 
mine if you will make inquiry. But in 
place of making adequate searching inves- 
tigation, you rest upon groundless accusa- 
tions; whereas in the high offices you hold, 
it is incumbent upon you that you exert 
yourselves to clear up every thing. We 
are altogether ignorant of all concerning 
these letters ; but you can ask Mangeea, 
from whom they came to me, who wrote 
them ; indeed he has told you all about 
tliem. They concern not us in the least, 
and you are requested to make all possible 
inquiry regarding them. 

There is a passage in one of the letters 
(No. 17, dated the 17th May I81h9) con- 
cerning the embankment of a stream, the 
meaning of which has been asked :x-he 
(the writer Mangeea) heard that llawul- 
jee, having determined on damming some 
stream, had caused the propitious hour for 
commencing work to be fixed, and sent 
the battalion bildars to accomplish what 
was in view,^and be wrote to that efiect. 
Conolly Sahib at Agra put this question 
to me, and I then answered that the wri. 
ter had forwarded to Agra city rumours 
which had been written to him from Jey- 
poor, Examine the passage again ; there 
is nothing more meant than appears upon 
the face of it ; and is it not fearful to think 
that plain obvious sentences can be mis- 
interpreted and deemed sinister ? 

In another letter (No. 39, also dated 
l7th May 1835) is written that the Brab. 
iiiuns say the fifth month is propitious ; in 
this month, therefore, all will be accom- 
plished. The following is the interpreta- 
tion of this passage :^a11 the people, of 
liindoosthan consult Brali mu ns respecting 
the peculiar influence of days and months, 
and these make answer that certain days 
and months are favourable or otherwise ; 
they also say to those who question them, 
give alms or perform devotions ; and tell 
them, that the liext month will be accom- 


ner they give various answers to tliose by 
whom they are consulted, adapted to their 
own views and interests. All are aware 
of this custom and all practise it : there 
is nothing hidden or secret in it,; that such 
allusions should excite speculation ; and 
it is a fearful thing that so much impor- 
tance sliould be attached to letters con- 
taining such matters, as that they should 
be considered worthy of serious inquiry. 

The Bura Sahib, both at Ulwur and a( 
this place, questioned me as to my reason 
for addressing petitions to the Governor 
General,! and you have made a great deal 
of this matter, and are displeased ; but in 
doing so, what crime has been committed ? 
We were in distress ; nobody listened to 
our complaints ; the snare of our enemies 
had fallen upon us ; you were acting just 
as those opposed to us prompted, and we 
were wailing and lamenting aloud without 
being heard. At last, since no one else 
w'ould pay attention to us, we petitioned 
his Lordship. Now, you say that the 
petitions have not been heeded, and have 
neither reached the Sudur nor his Lord, 
ship. How can we help it if they have 
not ? AVe have no person there to aid our 
cause ; we only know that we represented 
our grievances, although no tidings of our 
situation may have been received in any 
way. All our servants are in cotifine- 
mentr, even those who ventured to pass our 
way were consigned to prison. Such op- 
pression has never been witnessed by me 
in the course of the sixty years of my life! 
and yet we w^ere living under British pro- 
tection. Still if you will hear both sides 
with impartiality, all will be well with us. 
Do you strike and forbid the utterance of 
complaints? We are helpless, and have 
only Purmeshur and you to protect ua. 
You permit not our situation to become 
known to his Lordship, and you listen 
not to us yourselves; all our servants 
are in confinement, and those who are 
about us cannot go abroad to see any one: 
no tidings can be conveyed to our families 
respecting our well or ill being, whether 
we are dead or living. What enormous 
crime have we committed that all this 
should be? At whose door do you 
wish to lay the misdeeds of others ? Pur- 
meshur has raised you to offices of trust and 
power, in order that you should dispense 
justice impartially. To defraud no man of 
his right, and to do justice to all indiscrimi- 
nately; these are two cardinal virtues; and 
we are but calling over and over again for 
justice— strict, and impartial. Should we 
name witnesses to any point, they would be 


plished, and the person will obtain a situa- 
tion or service to suit him.f In this man- 

« Papers In the handwriting of Cyan Chund 
were found In the bag of documents belonging to 
tnefani«,'Deewan Umur Chiind, and were shown 
in with other specimens of his chlrognphy. 

f ' Than, what situation, what service would 
have sdlted Jotha Ram ? or was .Mangeea looking 


out for a better ^place than that of confidential 
secretary in the family of the Sunghees ? 

± The question Is not why did you petition the 
British Government yourselveB ? but that there 
have been papers found tending to show that you 
have addressed to Government documents fuil of 
misrepreaentations and calumnies in the inmet of 
others : can you and will you ollbr any explanations 
as to this matter ? 
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* and con6n«d; what dUinterestjad 
por^mi, then, would subject theiDselecs to 
UrsAtment worse than death by giving tes* 
timooy in our favour ? It is thus entirely 
at your option to do us justice, or the 
reverse. 

In the course of petitioning bis Lord, 
ship, sundry details of transactions were 
given, of which a great deal has been made. 
There is really nothing in this — nothing 
whatever, which can be fairly magnified 
into importance, or considered to induce 
imputation of any sort. We are in your 
power, and you can dispose of us as you 
please ; but doubtless you will act accord, 
log to the dictates of justice, and we repre- 
scmt to you all that occurs to us, for we 
are in great trouble. 

At the time that I and my brother waited 
upon the Bura Sahib at Jeypoor, he said 
to us,-^Sungheejee, do you go to Agra, 
and Jotha Ram will remain fifteen days at 
Deosa before going further, as there are 
inquiries to make of him. He also said, 
—you must abstain from*writing, and what, 
ever necessaries you may require take with 
you, leaving the rest of your property here. 
I will have it all forwarded hereafter ; take 
as much cash as will suffice for current 
expenses. We replied, that we would act 
In all things as desired. The same night, 
a moonshee of the Bura Siihib came to us 
and told us to write a list of articles we in- 
tended to take away.* Upon which we 
put down tents, wearing apparel, and 
twenty thousand rupees, ten for Jotha 
Ram and ten for roe. After the list bad 
been prepared by the moonshee, it seemed 
to us that we could not take away more 
things than bad been entered, without in. 
curring censure for practising deception ; 
wherefore, we caused a cart, laden with 
Usbrufees and uncoined gold, to be kept 
here, intending to make the Bura Sahib 
acquainted with the circumstance. Sub. 
■equently, a serious tumult was occasioned 
by Nagus, Sipabees and others, and in 
the midst of this disturbance we told the 
cart.driver, who was standing near us, to 
remain behind — that notice would be given. 
When we were gone, the driver, alarmed at 
the disturbance, went to his own house, 
and the cart thus left was taken to Rawul- 
jee. The Usbrufees also which came from 

• The two brothers were requested to take with 
them what was requisite for their convenience and 
comfort, and to deposit the rest of their property 
in the Pursuram Mundur, situate between Jeypoor 
and Amber; where they were residing, putting it 
all under lock-ond-key, and seal ; but this loiunc- 
tion was disregarded, and the cart upon which was 
Mid to the value of Rs. 1,7^,000 was sent clandes- 
Bndy Into Uie city* where it wak seised. The 
Vahruftss, amounnng to about 8.000 mohurs, 
were brought back by the men underwhose charge 
thdy had despatched, by the brothers, to 
uuoK csmebt Ntfu se they aaid they 

given to HoSium 
Chund on She subfaet of olitnls property, he was 
told that, willk'jnelKciioe: So the way in which it 


Mutbun should bedaitboQirdli|pai 
Uirough Mqjor Godby a <4e(^litig 

how this property had bee« quitted,»Ml; d6n. 
formity with instructions we had reoetvedw 
when we might have brought it away easily 
enough, bad wc been so inclined; and 
averring that we were resolved to adhere to 
the directions given, so as to leave no 
cause for future reprehension. An answer 
from the Bura Suhib was received, in 
which was specified that we should recover 
our property — no one else could keep it. 
Both cash and hoondees belonging to us 
are in existence ; but we are told that the 
bankers are required to return the amount 
of the latter, and that the Soodi 2d of 
Srawun has been agreed to by both parties 
as the day of settlement. Let this nego. 
ciation be stopped, and take payment only 
of sums that may be proved to he due by 
us to the Raj. Why should he (the Rawul) 
possess himself of our propertyj* in this 
irregular way ?— -So long as the Bura Sahib 
refused concurrence, he (the Rawul) said 
nothing, but now 1 hear that the acquies. 
cence of the BuraSahih has been obtained : 
this, however, I doubt, as 1 do not think 
he would give liis sanction to the measure, 
after having written in the manner stated ; 
besides telling us here that all our property 
would be preserved, and we might be easy 
on that score— -a chupraseef should re- 
main in charge. Oblige us by sending 
him (the Rawul) explicit instructions that 
he is not to require the bankers to re- 
fund the cash paid for these hoondees (about 
eight lacs.) Moreover, the property in 
gold and the hoondees are in your trust, 
for we left the whole behind by your 
orders ; and should you recall your word 
in this instance, how can it be expected 
that the confidence of any one should be 
obtained hereafter. § Take all this into 
consideration, therefore, and direct him not 
to ask payment of the bankers. You are 
our patron and master, and under the sha- 
dow of your protection are we living. 
We have come here at your desire, and are 
ready to go elsewhere at your bidding. 
Our evil destiny has brought us into our 
present misfortunes ; but you have it in 
your power to assist us, and ail we have to 
say must he addressed to you. That 
which has been said or promised by you 
is not set at naught, as is well known : 
send him word, therefore, that he is not 
to take our rupees, and direct the Surrafs 
not to give the money witliout your autho- 
rity ; and, in this matter, oblige us by in- 
forming us of your intentions. We are 
much distressed from the want of cash for 
daily expenditure. You have done and 
will do all for us! If you inquire you 
will find that, at a former period when he 

t It is judged to be public pr o perty . 

i A chuprosee did remam at the Pursuram 
Mundur. 

4 All the transaetloM oonnected-wlth the tabid 
and the hoondees were of a clsndestle e i 

and unknown as well os unauthorised . 
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iMiKAt to^lt lKim«v the whole of his pro- 
pntfyiiilm forwarded to Saniod. 

When tliej say that a note woe found in 
tho house of a Meenee, the truth is, that they 
forged the document, and now declare that 
the few words written above are in the 
hand of Jutha Uam. If this be doubted, 
lei them shew in whose handwriting is the 
remainder ofjrhe note. Observe their au« 
dacity! — the utmost precaution was used 
on the part of the British Government, so 
that a letter could not reach him without 
permission. A dufadar add two sipahees 
remained near at hand, day and night, and 
outside was a chuprasee always in attend- 
ance, besides which there were on all sides 
sentries of Rawuljee and the look out kept 
by the British Sirkar, with the watch of a 
general nature, in which liiiiulreds were 
engaged ; yet, notwithstanding all that, 
they have got up an accusation of this na- 
ture ! Remark the great during of those 
who could, under such circumstances, ma- 
nufacture and cast such a net ! But you 
have taken the depositions of all those who 
were on duly, and remained present, by 
day and night, and are aware that a risalu 
and a company were at all times at Deosa, 

that the greatest possible precautions 
were adopted with respect to reading and 
writing, and that Thakoor Chand Singh 
arranged for preserving a strict look-out 
on all sides. Consider well all (j^iesc 
points. The British Government is just, 
and will do justice ; and you, wiio are ap. 
pointed to investigate in accordance with 
justice, will clear up and decide every 
thing satisfactorily. 

You, Sir, (Lieut. Col. Speirs) will have 
been selected for this duty, and sent here, 
on account of the ability and intelligence, 
and skill in the decision of judicial mat- 
ters, for which you are known*, do justice, 
therefore, we pray you, in such a way that 
the whole world may acknowledge that 
you have been strictly just. IVe can do 
no more than supplicate, with you does it 
rest to act; be generous, therefore, in the 
performance of your duty. Besides you 
there is no one to whom we can appeal : 
you are wise and intelligent, and we arc 
defenceless and without a protector. 

How oflen shall I pray of you, gen- 
tlemen, that you will decide and act ac- 
cording to the essence of justice. You dte 
everything to us; we have made and are 
now making our representations to you in 
various forms—praying you to bring to 
issue and elucidate every thing, for we are 
involved in great difficulties and troubles. 
To the members of the Court may it be 
said, that it is fitting what they say should 
be spoken with due deference to the prin- 
ciples of true and substantial justice *. but 
this matter rests with them. 

The address of Jotha Ram, which ia not 
publhfa^d, is described as a long, prosy. 
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tautological, and soporiferous productions 
barren of point and propriety. Judging 
from the conduct of the prisoners during 
the trial, and the character of these com** 
positions, Hookum Chund appeared the 
most able man of the two brothers. 

Observations on the Trial Hookum Chund^ 
Jotha Ram^ and Fntih Lai, 
Hookum Chund and Jotha Ram com. 
tnenced tlieir loose attacks upon the cha- 
racter and independence of the court be- 
fore which they were arraigned very early 
in the trial, and continued them at inter- 
vals to the last ; but at no time was there 
a calm reasonable remonstrance or protest 
made by cither of them, relative to the 
competenceof the tribunal, or any one of its 
members, to judge their case fairly and 
impartially, upon its real merits; much 
less were any tangible or substantial 
grounds ofiered by them, in proof of their 
reiterated assertions that it could not be 
expected they should hare a fair trial. 
The tone of their remarks with the lan- 
guage conveying them, and the demeanour 
of the two prisoners, were often uselessly 
indecorous and ofiensive, as if the object 
aimed at were merely to annoy and irri- 
tate, without the slightest reference to fit. 
ness or propriety ; but this apparent reck- 
lessness may be referred to a predetermina- 
tion so to deport themselves as to produce 
the impression that their present arraign- 
ment need not be viewed as a final mea- 
sure, which is to decide with respect to 
their guilt or innocence; an Inference 
which the whole course of their conduct 
throughout the trial, including the style 
of their written addresses, serves abun- 
dantly to confirm. 

In the face of ail the evidence of their 
guilt which has come to light, none of the 
principal conspirators in the plot that was 
developed on the 4th of June 18S5, appear 
to have hoped for the possible contingency 
of an acquittal on grounds of equity, if 
tried, near the scene of the perpetration 
of their designs, by intelligent and effi- 
cient judges: hence they would seem to 
have adopted openly the plan of setting 
their own Government at defiance ; of put- 
ting forth the most atrocious calumnies, 
unsupported by every thing but bare asser- 
tion ; defaming or casting insinuations 
upon the clmracier, conduct, or motives of 
all those connected in any way with the 
proceedings instituted against them; and 
averring the impossibility of their meeting 
with justice here, because Ae (the Rawul) 
is their bitter enemy, and all persons are 
either in his favour or else fear him : to 
which is frequently added, or insinuated 
in language not to be misunderstood, that 
he himself was the real author of the Crimea 
of which they are accused through his 
machinations and at his instigation. 

Tlius the course that was originally 
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Mgoed to furtlier the plijecte of the oonepU 
i»cy» end was at first conductiHl furtiveljr, 
been followed up end extended to suit 
the altered circumstances of the conspira- 
tors' situations, so that it may be rendered 
available to the only mode of defence, of 
which it would appear they deem their 
caute susceptible; and it is sufficiently 
obvious that the actuating motive now is 
that of embarrassing, and if practicable 
misleading by their various misrepresenta- 
tions, other authorities than those with 
whom they can come in contact at this 
place. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert here to 
the constitution of the court appointed for 
the trial of the Jeypoor prisoners, composed 
of members selected carefully, witli the 
sole view of securing to those who should 
be brought before it an impartial investu 
gadon ; but with reference to the remarks 
of Hookiim Chutid concerning the cotii> 
munication made to him by Lieut. Col. 
Alves and Capt. Thoresby, it may be as 
well to mention tliat, at the visit to which 
he alludes, Hookum Chund was told that 
he and Futih Lai would be tried by a 
Punchaet on the charges of wliich a copy 
had been furnished to them ; that he could 
have no voice in the appointment of the 
members of the court, but that the utmost 
care would be taken to select persons free 
from bias for the duty ; and that such pre- 
cautions would be observed as might ren- 
derhim and others assured of having a full 
hearing. 

Of the success attending the care be- 
stowed on tlie formation of the court, some 
notion may be formed from the circum- 
staoce Uiat Hpokum Chund and Jotha 
Ram have not advanced a single weighty 
objection against any one of the members 
of it ; which, it is legitimate to infer from 
the general tone of their defence, they 
would not have failed doing had they pos- 
sessed the means. 

These two prisoners have had the fullest 
possible hearing, although it may have 
suited their view to make allegations to 
the contrary ; every thing they said was at 
least received with outward attention; and 
explanations on various points, instead of 
being reacted, were sought for from them. 
If but little of what fell from them created 
any. impression in their favour, it was be- 
cause it was out of the nature of things 
that it should have been otherwise. Tfaeir 
attempts to impose upon and delude, to 
bluster and intimidate^ did certainly fail 
of efi&ct; . but. they could hardly have ex- 
pected* to succeed witli the court by assum- 
ing such a line pf defences and must have 
had some ulterior object in view from tlie 
first. - 

In order tn make the Jeypoor public 
fuUy acquainted with the objects ooutem- 

^ in the fiMtnatien of the' court aitting 
^^1^ and/or the purpose o/ procuring such 


information wpecting mattiwntdwiB 
with these trials, as tfioae who'luKkritUm 
their power might be disposed to 'giVe; 
soon after tlie commencement of proceed- 
ings in the trial of Deewan Umur Chund 
and others, a proclamation was issued, 
through the liaj, inviting all those who 
could communicate any thing bearing upon 
the perpetration of the outrages of the 4th 
June, to come forward fearlessly, and tell 
all they knew, cither to the rty authorities, 
before the court that bad been convened, 
or at the British residency, and promising 
that individuals who could and would give 
information should be exposed to as little 
inconvenience as practicable, and that those 
who made known any points of importance, 
which could be substantiated, should be 
handsomely rewarded. This general notifi- 
cation has not as yet been productive of 
any results of consequence, but the failure 
cannot he attributed to the influence of 
counteractive measures on the part of tlie 
ruling power, as, admitting the existence of 
such disposition, it could not possibly be 
acted upon secretly ; the means used would 
gain publicity, and be bruited forth in all 
manner of forms and in all directions, 
very speedily, so as to leave no one here, 
however indifferent to passing occurrences 
he might be, ignorant of them. If there- 
fore the Sungbees have produced no ef. 
ficient evidence on their trial, it has been 
because the course they judged it expedient 
to hold admitted not of the production of 
testimony, but rendered it expedient to 
keep out of the way, or to prevent from 
making disclosures, all those who were in- 
formed as to the true uature of the corre- 
spondence detected, and the circumstances 
under w'hich it was carried on. Accord- 
ingly, Bridhee Chund, son of Hookum 
Chund ; Ubhue Chund, who was the con- 
fidential gooinasthu of the latter; Cyan 
Chund, son of Dewan Umur Chund, and 
son-in-law of Hookum Chund ; Goomanu 
Kotharo, goomastbu of Deewan Umur 
Chund, and many others, have absconded, 
and are not to be found ; and from the few 
among the menial servants of the Sunghees 
who were taken up and secured from flight 
by being placed in confinement, scarcely 
any information can be obtained. Vishnu, 
the associate of Mangeea Poorobit in bis 
secretarial occupations at Deosa, still re- 
fuses to make any disclosures, wherefore 
he was not produced on the part of the 
prosecution ; and as the prisoners did not 
choose to call for him on the defence-^ 
perhaps, because tliey bad not found meane 
of communicating with and preparing him 
for examination on their side— he was not 
summoned before the court at all. Man- 
geea, the chief agent at Deosa in the active 
correspondence carried on wifb Jeypoor 
and Agra, though in a ‘dying state when 
the trial was pending, held back frotn saying 
anything to compromise his fonder patroiteb - 
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common mdm dicutid 
be undeniable, aince it was self* 
evident^: namely, that he wei merely the 
chamiel of the communications which took 
place between his master and others, whose 
names be would not mention; and he 
would appear to have entered readily and 
earnestly into the attempt to put off the 
autliorship of the letters, ascribable on sure 
grounds to Gyan Chund, upon the daughter 
of Duya Ram Bhuttacbarj, whose name 
even he did not know. 

On the first day of Mangeea’s appearance 
in court, when he was examined upon one 
of Gyan Chund's letters, and was checked 
by Hookum Chund and Jotha Ram for 
having so far forgotten himself as to give 
two direct answers to questions proposed 
to him, beseems to have had no notion that 
the daughter of Duya Ram Bhuttacbarj 
was selected to be the author of some of 
the letters written at Jeypoor; and the 
belief that information on this point was 
conveyed to him from the court, or perhaps 
from Hookum Chund through one of his 
servants, is irresistible. In consequence of 
the precarious state of his health, Mangeea 
had been sojourning, for about two months 
previous to the trial of Hookum Chund 
and Jotha Ram, without the city, in an 
out -house close to the residency garden ; 
where he had the benefits of breathing a 
purer atmosphere, and being prescribed for 
by the surgeon who performs the medical 
duties of the agency. His person was free ; 
he had his own attendants and friends 
about him, and was merely under common 
surveillance. From the foregoing ex- 
planation of his exact situation, it may be 
judged there would be little difficulty in 
making a communication to him. This 
unfortunate man breathed his last on the 
day of the termination of proceedings 
relative to his former patrons. 

The testimony of the witnesses who have 
been at Deosa serves to establish the facts 
that Jotha Ram was looked after at that 
place while residing in tents ; that tlie use 
of writing materials was prohibited to him, 
and that letters were not taken to him 


in progrestf, and the manifest proofs most 
of the letters aflbrd, that, on all points of 
the least importance, Jotha Ram was,' 
virtually, either tlie person addressed at 
Deosa, or the source of the communication 
made tlience. 

With respect to his having never written 
with his own hand, it is clear from various 
passages in the Deosa and Agra letters, 
which can hardly be false witnesses, tliat 
Jotha Ram did occasionally pen a line or 
two ; and from a remark made by Man- 
geea in letter No. 33, (dated 2d July 
1835,) it may be inferred, that he was 
prevented from more frequently putting 
pen to paper by the apprehension that — 
** the existence of his Honor's handwriting** 
(upon documents of a political and criminal 
tendency should have been added) might 
induce danger.** It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to speculate upon the opportunities 
which were sought for the performance, in 
private, of a work of a few moments dura- 
tion only, whether circumstances occa- 
sionally permitted the accomplishment of 
it in the large sitting tent; or if the place 
appropriated to meals, which was fenced 
in by cloth walls ; or the other spot, also 
surrounded by walls, in the opening of 
which a purdii or sheet was suspended 
when Jotha Ham went there, offered 
greater facilities for tlie purpose. The fact 
of documents having been verified, once 
or oftener, by the exhibition of the well 
known identical handwriting, rests on evi. 
dence that, under the circumstances of 
the case, cannot admit of cavil, though it 
might have been met fairly by the brothers, 
had they judged it expedient to enter, 
bond into explanations concerning 

the correspondence which was adduced in 
proof of their guilt. There is indeed no. 
thing substantial advanced in support of 
Jotha Ham’s denial of the authenticity of 
the note discovered among the papers of 
Deewan Umiir Chund, whilst the corro- 
borative evidence to the handwriting of 
the superscribed lines, furnished by 
the style and contents of the document ; 
the circumstances under which it was 


direct for perusal : but, situated as he is 
represented to have been, with all the 
facilities requisite, for carrying on a clan- 
destine correspondence through his con- 
fidential servants;* even on the suppA- 
siiion that all those who were on duty at 
his tent always adhered closely to the in. 
dtructions given, the plea that be was en. 
tirely ignorant of tlie active communication 
carried on upon his account, set up by him 
and his brotlier, and persevered in, despite 
the evidence to the contrary of that un. 
willing witness Mangeea, is futile in the 
extreme, when considered with reference 
tOitbe nature of the correspondence that was 

V It should'be home jn mln4 that the sentries in 
his t^ were i^orsnt of the language in which he 
and :liit.isrTanu usually oonvefsed. 


brought to light ; the allusion to a note 
of the nature of this received from his 
Honor by Dadajee (father), in letter of 
Gyan Chund, No. 4 of Agra papers 
(which passed through Deosa, as has been 
acknowledged, directly, both by Hookum 
Chund and Mangeea); and the general 
tone and tenor of many of the letters laid 
before the court, affords strong and con- 
vincing arguments for the correctness of its 
ascription to the individual whose peculiar' 
handwriting it hears. It may be said to be 
impossible to disbelieve or doubt that 
Jotha Ram is the author of the paper fn 
question, without an exertion of credulity 
in favour of his natural denial of all knotr^ 
ledge of ir, which would greatly violate 
common sense and reaiont 
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Of tbe Agra papers. Not. 27 and 31 — and Jotha Bam bear evident 
it may be remarked resj^ecting the former, having been composed for effect ehMliiN 
that the internal evidence to be found in its than at Jeypoor. Both abound in misre- 
contents — tbe circumstance of its having presentations, some of which are entirely 
remained with Hookum Chund thenpriter, groundless and others consist of distorted 
and having been subsequently brought facts ; and in both are seen similar effbrts 
forward by him in vindication of the inno- to attribute their situation as prisoners, ac- 
cence of himself and his brother — the affir- cused of high crimes, solely to the enmity 
roation of Mangeea that no letter was for- of their so designated implacable foe, 
warded to Agra after the 4th of June, Rawul Bueree Sal, whose part in their 
previously to No. 19, in which a reason for accusation has been, in reality, of a very 
not having written before is given— *all unsubstantial nature Indeed. Jotha Ram 
serve to show clearly that this was origi- charges the Rawul, directly, with being 
nally a false letter, composed for purposes the author of the crimes committed on the 
of deception, and that the pretended quota- 4th of June 1^35, but the other, somewhat 
tioii in the first part of it is a counterfeit more warily, confines himself in general 
witboutaprototype.The validity of note,No. to inuendoes or broader insinuations; both 
31, as a paper in the possession of Hookum however aim at the same point, that of 
Chund, does not appear to be essentially obtaining their own acquittal, eventually, 
disturbedby his headlong assertions regard, by creating doubts respecting the honour 
ing it, though it is unfortunate that the ac- and good faith of the Rawul. Of Hoo- 
cidental omission to stamp it with initials kum Chuiid's paper it may be said, that it 
at the moment it was eitracted from the is somewhat more relevant as a defence 
bag with other papers, offered the semblance than the other; but it has identified the 
of an opening to call in question its real defendant's case so completely with that of 
character and tendency. his brother, as to make it clear that he con- 

Scarcely the shadow of a doubt can ex- sidered his own conviction to depend in all 
ist with respect to Cyan Chund being the points upon the same proofs, 
author of tbe five letters ascribed to him in Futih Lai spoke but few words during 
these proceedings ; the very passages in the the whole course of the trial, and corn- 
letter that remained at Deosa and was found ported himself with the utmost decorum 
there, referred to by Hookum Chund in throughout. Considering how he was 
his defence as inappropriate for Gyan situated, and with reference to his youth, 
Chund to write to Mangeea, tend strongly (he may he 18 or 19 years old) the penalty 
to shew that the former w'as the writer of awarded to him may be deemed adequate 
tfaia letter ; for the wife of Gyan Chund is to his offences; since there are no satisfac- 
a daughter of Hookum Chund, and, in tory data from which n conclusive judg- 
oonsequence, sentiments and observations ment can be formed that he was ever fully 
were inserted on her account; that is, the cognizant of* the real character of the events 
letter was written for Imth son-in-law and at Jeypoor of the 4th of June; or that he 
daughter, agreeably to a style and mode of did not gain information on thatliead, after 
communication by no means infrequent. the plot had been put iii execution. And 
The most remarkable passage referrible to witb respect to Hookum Chund and Jotha 
the lady is the following — ** You have Ram, the evidence appears to be so irre- 
written regarding Poo^kurjee (a place of fragnhly strong, so indubitably convincing 
pilgrimage near Ajmere) ; now, trusting in a far superior degree to any which could 
in you, 1 remain here, otherwise I should possibly have been adduced in tbe case de. 
deprecate a further residence at this place, pendant upon oral testimony alone, that 
for I cannot bear to bear from every one with reference to the true ends of justice it 
upbraiding and reproachful words. " The would be difficult to call in question the 
above was written many weeks after Dee. propriety of the decision of the court. The 
wan Umur Chund and others had been contents of letters 17 and 39 of Agra 
confined, and it is more than singular to papers, both dated the 17th May 1835, and 
find the only member of the Sunghees No. 4 of the same series, tend so strongly 
family then at Jeypoor, complaining that to establish tlieir guilt, that, had no other 
she is reproached and upbraided in the letters been found at Agra, and none at 
house of the Deewan and his son. Deosa, these might have been deemed suf- 

The proposition of Hookum Chund and ficient to produce conviction ; and it ap. 
Jotha Ram that they sliould have a private pears to be an obvious inference, to refer 
conference with tbe two political officers Hookum Chund's unnecessary explanation 
who attended tbe court, was rather an ex- of the current meaning of two passages in 
traordinary one; but it is probable that Nos. 17 and 39, to his consciousness of 
this proposal should be referred to the their criminal nature when correctly inter- 
obvious design of the two brothers to preted. 

craate impressions out of court; at least, The singular and revolting feature in the 
no motive partaking less of criminality late conspiracy of Jeypoor, is, that the 

can well be assigned to the proceeding. scheme was planned to engage the co-ope- 

Tbe written addresses of Hookum Chund ration of tbe British power on the side of 
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tli^v«6iifpirator9, and that matters were 
•pecially. conducted with a view to the at- 
tainment of that object ; including even an 
attack upon the political officers and sub- 
jects of that government who were at Jey- 
poor, an occurrence which was intended to 
excite indignation and exasperation against 
the minister. Happily for the ends of jus- 
tice and the discouragement of similar 
atrocious attempts at deception, so much 
light has been shed upon the plans and mo- 
tives of the criminals, by a course of patient 
investigation, that subsequently to their 
first temporary and imperfect, though me- 
lancholy success, they have been baffled in 
all their efforts, and their designs have been 
completely exposed. 

( To be continued.) 

ASSAMKSK TEA. 

A small quantity of tea (of tlic green 
species, from indigenous seed), prepared 
at Suddya in Assam, by the Chinese tea- 
planters brought round by Mr. Gordon, 
has arrived at Calcutta, and has been pro- 
nounecd of good quality by so high an 
authority as Lord Auckland himself. As 
this tea was prepared from leaves gathered 
out of season — dressed according to the 
process used for black tea, and with a 
very imperfect apparatus — and as it wtis 
tried before it had time to mellow, tliere 
is every reason to expect that, when pre- 
pared under more favourable circum- 
stances, the indigenous tea of Assam 
will prove a really valuable product. — 
Courier, Nvv. 21. 

INTERNAL STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

When a government enters heart and 
60ul upon u career of improvement, it is 
singular to observe how the work of be- 
nevolence appears to grow; how new 
wants arise, and at the same time new 
facilities are unexpectedly opened for the 
eupydy of them. Lord William Bentiiick 
gave us the benefit of river-steamers. 
The success of the enterprize lias been 
unprecedented. At the present moment, 
four vessels, in active employment be- 
tween Calcutta and Allahabad, cannot 
receive and convey half the traffic which 
is crowded into them. No sooner is a 
vessel advertised to start from Calcutta, 
than she is full ; more than half the ap- 
plicantB for freight ui‘e disappointed. It 
is already found that double tlie present 
number of steamers must be laid on this 
line of commimication to keep pace with 
the wants of the country. The multipli- 
cation of steamers brings into prominent 
view our present resources for the supply 
of coal, and it is discovered to be impos- 
sible to depend on the single source from 
whence it is now drawn, for an article 
which has attained a national importance; 
and hence the appointment of a com- 
A$uUJourn, N.S. VoL.2d. No. 90. 


mittee, to ascertain what mines may be 
worked in other places with advantage. 
The discoveries which are expected from 
the committee will not only serve to keep 
down the price in the metropolis, but will 
furnish this important article at a more 
reasonable rate on the line of communi- 
cation. The cheapening of this great 
element of steam navigation will again 
lead to a reduction in the charge for 
freight, and this will bring on a demand 
for more steamers, till at length the in- 
ternal carrying trade of these provinces 
is conducted, perhaps exclusively, on the 
modern system of steam navigation. The 
search for coal leads in its turn to an en- 
quiry for iron, and to the means by whicli 
these two most precious minerals in this 
golden age of iron may be brought to coii- 
trihiite to the improvement of the country, 
and to render us in a measure iiidepen» 
dent of machinery from England. Thus, 
link by link, the chain of improvement in 
India advances to its completion. — Friaid 
of India, Jan. .5. 

MK. rUKNlN’s FUND. 

The letter of Mr. Cumin to the Court 
of Directors, when in England, and the 
documents connected therewith, on the 
subject of bis proposed fund, which he 
has printed in a ))ainphlet for distribution 
amongst the Indian army, are re- published 
at great length, in the Calcutta papers. 
The Courier, having previou.sly remarked 
that the Home Authorities, but more es- 
jiecially the Board of Control, had received 
Mr. Ctiriiiii coldly, and his plan unfavour- 
ably, modified this renmrk, a day or two 
after, by stating: — “ We understand, the 
Deputy Chairman assured Mr.” Cumin, 
when he was on the point of leaving 
England, that his letter had produced a 
very favourable impression on the court, 
and that if the army still wished the 
adoption of the plan, its being again re- 
ferred by the Government of India would 
secure its final adoption;’* adding: — "The 
plan has been tested by the best actua- 
ries In England, and admitted by them to 
be based on correct calculations. Upon 
what grounds the plan has been rejected 
we have not yet been able to discover.” 

NATIVE LITERATURE IX TENASSERIM. 

Maung Shoay Doon, the head native 
officer in the revenue department at Moul- 
mien, has published a "Journal of a visit to 
Calcutta in 1835,” with Mr. Blundell, the 
y/oongifee (as he calls him) of the pro- 
vinces of Tenasserim. &c. cTlie journal 
is published with an English translstion. 
It is a plain account of the things he saw 
in the City of Palaces, written in as simple 
language as could he expected from an 
Asiatic, whose wonder was very naturally 
excited by the prodigious contrast between 
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the state of the arts and commerce in the 
capital of British India and the rude state 
of things in his own country. His en- 
quiries about the wealth of our merchants 
and of our shops and bazaars were cvi- 
dently answered with a little exaggeration, 
in order to increase the pleasures of sur- 
prise. — Cour. Nov. 15. 

THE BAT.LVGUNGF. TANK CASE. 

A conviction by Mr. J. H. Patton, 
magistrate of the Zillah court of the 
twenty-four Pergunnahs, of Mr. Jas. Pat- 
tie, of the civil service, for interdicting 
access to a tank at Ballygiinge, heretofore 
the public resort of the neighbourhood for 
supply of water, has been the subject of 
much discussion. Mr. Pattle obtained a 
rule nisi, to remove the conviction by ccr- 
tiorari into the supreme court, but on 
moving to make the rule absolute, the 
court (Mr. Justice Grant dissenting), on 
the fSOtli November, discharged the rule, 
the Chief Justice observing : “ The court 
has no jurisdiction to remove the convic- 
tions of majgistrates of Zillahs made on 
British subjects, but under the 53d Geo. 

III. c. 155. The afhdavic denies that the 
conviction is under this act, and states it 
to be under certain Regulations of the 
Bengal government. We have no power 
to issue the writ of certiorari, and have 
no means of quashing the conviction were 
it returned into court. The magistrate 
may have acted illegally, and without au- 
thority— he may be re.sponsible on the 
criminal side of the court ; but wc can do 
nothing in the present proceeding. 

The Englishman states ; “ The case in 
which Mr. Pattle and Baboo Gobindper- 
saud Bose were defendants has ended in 
the opening of the tank at Ballygungc, as 
nearly 4B0 persons (neighbours; collected 
together with tliillias and lotas, and 
awaited the news from the Cutcherry to 
force their way to the tank. We were 
surprised at the baboo's appearing in a 
case the facts of which were entirely op- 
posed to the commands of the shastras. 

A Hindoo considers the digging and ap- 
propriation of a tank for the thirsty, the 
traveller, and the poor, one of the most 
charitable and meritorious acts, held in 
high estimation by his deities ; as a Ma- 
hommedan supposes the erection of a 
mosque one of the surest sources of sal- 
vation." 

In our last vol. p. 257, it will be seen 
that the question has been referred to the 
Nizamut Adawlut. 

THE NATIVE PRESS. 

it may possibly be a matter of some 
interest to notice the state of the native 
newspapers at the close of the first year 
after the establishment of the liberty of 
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the press in this country. From very 
careful observation, we are led to the 
conclusion that this important event has 
exerted no discernible influence on the 
journals published in the native languages. 
Some of the older papers have recently 
paid the debt of nature. The Koumudee, 
established by Ram Mohun Roy. which 
had long been in a very precarious state, 
has ceased to exist. The Timir-nasuk, 
or * Destroyer of darkness,* a paper coeval 
with the establishment of the native press, 
has also become defunct. It seldom or 
ever aspired to the honour of an editorial 
article, and the original intelligence which 
it sometimes ventured to give, was ad- 
dressed rather to the credulity than to 
the intellect of its readers. The JJungu- 
doot still appears, but its “ messenger ’* 
brings little intelligence worth attending 
to. It seldom contains a leading article, 
and is too frequently filled exclusively 
with extracts. It seems to exist simply 
because death and extinction are in all 
cases disagreeable. As a set-off against 
these defunct or dying papers, we have 
the Pruhhakur and the Prubodh Chundro- 
doy, both of which have been recently 
established. They discuss subjects inte- 
resting to the native community with 
much spirit. They are rising papers, and 
possess considerable merit. At Loodiuna 
also, a PersicTn paper has been established, 
under the auspices of the American mis- 
sionaries, and within the last fortnight we 
have had the pleasure of receiving a new 
paper just brought into existence at that 
great mart of Hindoo superstition, Gaya. 
The liberty of unlicensed printing, which 
is now for the first time in India granted 
with legal sanctions, has not therefore, as 
it would appear, liad the effect of stimu- 
lating the native press in any very per- 
ceptible degree ; and we argue that the 
very slow and discouraging progress of 
native newspapers, during tlie preceding 
eighteen years, has not arisen from the 
re.strictions hitherto imposed by govern- 
ment on ther press, but from the want of 
an adequate spirit of enquiry in the native 
community. Wc hope the new rates of 
postage, for which we are now looking 
with anxiety, will wear a propitious as])ect 
towards the native press. We can most 
solemnly assure the executive government 
that there is no fear, for twenty years to 
come, that any native journal will cither 
set the Ganges on fire, or make an Edi- 
tor’s fortune . — Friend of India, Jan. 5. 


NATIVE MATRIMONIAL CASES. 

In the Fouzdarry, Zillah Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, Allipore, on the 9th Dec., 
Bholanauth, a lad of about eight years of 
age, applied by petition for the assistance 
of the magistrate to obtain possession of 
his lawful wife, of four yean of age, and 
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verbally informed the court that he was put 
to great inconvenience for the want of lier 
compaTiy, and that her absence caused 
him great anxiety and uneasiness of mind. 
The magistrate told him that he did not 
see the necessity of interfering in such a 
serious matter, and that, according to the 
Uegiilations, neither he nor his wife were 
of competent age to he subject to the 
court ; whereupon, Dhoolanath turned 
round, and with great impudence de- 
manded to know what course was to be 
pursued in such a case. The magistrate 
told him to go home and ask his parents. 

At the same court, on the .0th Nov. Oom- 
da Bcbce, a girl of about seven or eight 
years of age, complained of cruel treatment 
of her second liusband ; she produced se- 
vere marks of violence, and the poor little 
creature altogether excited pity. The 
magistrate ])ut her ih erharge of a peon 
witli a purwaiia to tlie darogah and ser- 
geant of Uallygunge to protect her from 
future violence, and after enquiries to 
hand up her husband for trial. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE Nl’KBUDUA. 

We recently announced the discovery 
of a bed of coal near Gurrawara, which 
W’e urged should he made available for 
the navigation of the Ganges, by the con- 
struction of a railroad under tlic Vindhaya 
hills to Mirza))oor, a project wliieh a ’citi- 
zen of New York or a member of the 
Stock Exchange would at a glance sub- 
scribe his money to, but which the govern- 
ment of India regard as the suggestion of 
a heated imagination or the impracticable 
scheme of an ill-directed mind. The 
presence of the coal thus discovered re- 
moves one great objection to the intro- 
duction of steam power on the Nurhudda, 
and thus the principal means of maintain- 
ing a constant communication open on 
two of the largest arteries of the country, 
if we may so use the word, the Ganges 
and the Nurbudda, are placed in our 
hands, and we oidy require a little of that 
labour which nature wisely requires of 
man, to fashion them to our purposes. 
We need not dilate on the effect the full 
working out of this design would pro- 
duce, or consider what a change had been 
brought about in the state of the country, 
had it juid the other projects we have 
seen proposed of late years, liccn accom- 
plished. The mere mention of them 
would indeed afford a melancholy con- 
trast between the ardour and activity of 
individuals, and the apathy, not to say 
opposition, of Government. The most 
prominent of these plans had for their 
object the formation of an uninterrupted 
communication, which would have en- 
circled the whole of Central India. From 
Calcutta to Agra, the Ganges and Jumna 
offered an open and easy passage ; the 
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junction of the latter river with the Sut- 
lege, by means of a canal, would have 
rendered the line of communication un- 
broken to the most northern part of our 
dominions ; the opening of the Sutlege 
and the Indus would have brought us to 
Bombay, and tbe constructioTi of n good 
road (and why not a railroad ?) from the 
latter to Calcutta would have completed 
a route, which would circumscribe the 
best portion of India, while the opening 
of the Nurbudda, and the formation of a 
road to Agra, would offer an ojiening 
throiigli the centre of the circle we have 
described. All tiiese projects have, how- 
ever, been either tried and abandoned or 
totally neglected. — Ukhbar, Nov, 1 9. 


FUTURE RELIGION OF THE HINnOOS. 

The pre.sent Hindoo society may be 
classified in the following order, viz. First, 
those who are sincerely the followers of 
idolatry, whieli class comprises the mass 
of the people. Secondly, tliose who have 
discovered its follies and absurdities, but 
have not courage to declare their heretical 
opinions in tbe assemblies of the ortho- 
dox, — a class which comprehends many 
among the middling and higher ranks. 
Thirdly, those who have discovered the 
follies and absurdities of idolatry, and 
adopting tbe Vedant sbastra, freely de- 
clare their opinion, but in practice con- 
form to the established custom, and allow 
idols to be worshipped in their families. 
Fourthly, tliose who have entirely aban- 
doned idols and superstition, but in con- 
sequence of parental control and family 
influence, cannot declare their sentiments 
nor act. according to their belief; this 
class comprises most of the rising gene- 
ration, who are now being educated in 
our public schools. Fifthly, those who 
linve entirely separated themselves from 
the Hindoo society and embraced the 
Christian faith ; of tiiese there are but 
few, particularly among those of any in- 
fluence or consideration. Sixthly and 
lastly, tliose who have abnndoned all re- 
ligion, and arc the followers of reason ; 
these generally believe in the existence of 
one God, but disbelieving all revelation, 
follow a code of morality formed by them- 
selves. The individuals of this class 
have no flxed rule of action, are naturally 
divided in opinion among tliemselvep, and 
are not known as a distinct body or sect. 
A survey of these classes, shews that 
idolatry is on the wane, and that, as the 
light of knowledge spreads, the gloom of 
superstition is vanishing. It shews that 
some great and general change of opinion 
roust soon take place. At present, there 
are three S 3 r 8 tem 8 of religion which appear 
to offer themselves to the attention of 
the regenerated Hindoo,— Deism, Chris- 
tianity, and reformed Hindooism We do 
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not think tlie first of these will be the 
future national religion of the Hindoos, 
simply, because, experience teaches us 
that the bulk of the people, who seldom 
think on these matters, follow some fixed 
system of religion, and prefer to take a 
creed prepared by others for granted, 
rather than l>e at the trouble of forming a 
moral code for themselves. Christianity 
is also in our opinion not likely to become 
the national religion of the Hindoos. The 
religion which is now followed by the mass 
of the Hindoos, is pretended to be based 
on grounds similar to those on which 
Christianity rests her claim, namely, re- 
velation supf)orted by miracles, the ac- 
counts of wiiieh arc handed down in hooks 
and by oral tradition by our ancestors. 
Under these cireiimstanccs, we do not 
think it likely that those who reject the 
present popular Hiiidooism, notwith- 
standing its claims to revelation and 
miracles, will embrace another sy.stem 
which bases itself on a similar foundation, 
and is in many of its essential principles 
similar to Hindooism. We therefore 
come to the conclusion, that, in all pro- 
bability, a reformed system of pure Hin- 
dooism or Vedaiitism, with some altera- 
tions, will be the future religion of the 
people, who now adopt the idolatrous 
Hindooism . — Bengal Herald (lieformer). 


JTATIVF. DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

A society in Calcutta, consisting chiefly 
of natives, called the Bungo JJhasa Pru- 
kasika, meets every Thursday evening, to 
discuss questions fixed at the preceding 
meeting. The topic of religion is ex- 
cluded by one of the regulations. At the 
meeting of the 8th December, ** Baboo 
Kaleenath Iloy proposed, that in order 
that the Bungo Bhasa Prukasika do in- 
terpose when any of the acts of Govern- 
ment may be found injurious to the coun- 
try, a resolution be taken that the society 
should petition Governinent or take other 
measures, with a view to prevent a na- 
tional grievance. This proposal met the 
approbation of all the members, who gave 
the proposer great applause. Baboo 
Ramlochuii Ghose said, that in English 
societies the members take their seats in 
chairs round a table, and the speaker de- 
livers his speech on his legs— was there 
any objection to this Subha*s following 
the same practice ? After a warm debate 
on this, with the Editor of the Pooma- 
chundrodoy in opposition, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that they should sit in 
chairs and rise when speaking.** 

A society has lately been established at 
Dacca for the culture of the Bengalee 
language. The members are composed 
A sons of respectable men, who amuse 
Aemselves by dticttssing^ by questions 


and answers, at the place fixed for the 
meetings of the society. Dewan Ram- 
lochim Ghose is the president of the 
society. The Baboo is a very intelligent 
man, and has great zeal in these matters. 
The residence of Baboo I’arbiittychurn 
Sircar, the second teacher of the Dacca 
school, is the phice where the society 
meets at present. — Probhakur^ Nov. 23. 

AGniCirLTIJllE OF INDIA. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of India, on the 1 kh December, 
Dr. Wallieli brouglit a fine spceiincn of 
the Oiaheite cane cultivated in the Bo- 
tanical garden, which negatives the crude 
notions entertained by some, that this 
cane will not surpass all others, even the 
China cane, which is lauded ns being im- 
pervious to the tooth of the wild Iiog. 
A communication from Col. John (>olviii. 
Engineers, dated Diidoopuore, stated that 
his experiments in American cotton and 
Otaheite sugar-cane have been very en- 
couraging, and that from native report 
Col. Skinner has been very successful. 
From Captain Dixon, dated IMliuirwara, 
stating that the tobacco and American 
cotton seed had vegetated freely, the first 
promising good returns ; the latter had 
suffered fi*om the heavy rain which fell 
about the end of .-Viigust, when the greater 
portion of the plants became sickly, and 
shed their leaves, and Captain Dixon 
feared that the frosty season would over- 
take them before the pods ripened, for 
the thermometer, about Beaur, fell fre- 
quently below 20®. Capt. Dixon adds 
that the cotton of such pods as have 
ripened, is of a very superior quality ; 
compared with the de.see, it is as silk to 
woolV From the secretary, submitting a 
specimen of Egyptian cotton, detached 
from the seed, as well as some of the en- 
tire full blown pods, raised in his garden, 
from seed received from Mr. Vuupell, of 
Bombay, and planted on the 28th April 
last. The plants had been subjected to 
removal twice after they had attained ma- 
turity, and on the first occasion had been 
carried a distance of 3 miles, notwithstand- 
ing all which, they are now ripening their 
pods daily- Mr. 13ell advances an opinion 
that the Egyptian cotton is that which ia 
destined to occupy a large share of atten- 
tion in lUdia. 

THE RAJA OP BURDWAV. 

A letter appears in the Gyananeshun^ 
stating that Gen. Allard paid a visit to 
the Hooghly jail, and perfectly identified 
the Raja of Burdwaii in the person of the 
individual now in confinement there. The 
General entered the prison room, accom- 
panied by some local officers of the place, 
and was immediately recognised by the 
Raja. A long conversation ensued, in 
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which he expressed liimself very much 
concerned at the Raja's hard case, and 
offered to give him any assistance tiiat 
lay in his power. 

ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
from Ist November to 23d December 
1836, inclusive. 


Receijtts. 

Cash Balance. 31st October l(13(i 2.09,fK)I 

Sale of Laiuleil Property 21.333 

Rents of Landed Property l.fMJl 

Remittances from Dr.CJonstitucnts 34.374 

(:o.’s Rs. . -. 2,«7.2t» 

Advances for Manufacture of Indigo - ■ • • 10,1/5 

Life Insurance Premiums 4,472 

Charge on Landed Pn>perty Ki/i 

Law Charges Ijfi 

Ofllce Establishment 1.A48 

Incidental Expenses 39 

Dividends paid 8.204 

24,7H5 

Cash Balance 2,42,484 

Co.’s Rs 2,67,209 

Memorandum. 

Government Securities, Sa.Rs. 

30.900. or Co.’s Ha 33,'idO 

Unrealizetl Acceptances 74,49i) 


Cash Balance 2,42,484 

Co.’8 Rs 3.49,943 


CATHOLIC I'lIL’UClI AT IIOWRAIf. 

Last Saturday evening, Howrah, round 
about the New Catholic Church, pre- 
»:ented a very beautiful scene. Owing to 
the Novena being about to be closed, the 
church was brilliantly lit both internally 
and externally, ami after the performance 
of the evening service, or the Vesper, by 
the bisliop of Cocliin China, rcvercnd 
Paul de Gradoli and reverend Joseph, a 
balloon let off .announced the display of 
the fireworks, which, considering the 
situation of the cluircli, viz. in the heart 
of a number of houses, and facing some 
bungalows, were sufficient, and so placed 
as not likely to occasion any accident. 
There was a mock fight between the 
English and the Burmese, and there were 
some beautiful flower pots, sky rockets, 
the Moon eclipse, and sonic tremendous 
shells, also some blue lights. The whole 
display was not over till nearly nine 
o’clock, and all returned home seem- 
ingly highly gratified. — Cour. Dec. 12. 

LANnF.D PROFERTV QUESTION. 

A case of considerable importance and 
interest, in reference to Che revenue settle- 
ment, has been recently broi^ht under 
the investigation of the public author!' 
ties. About the year 17^, the princely 
estates of Rajah Ekbal Ally Khan were 
forfeited to Government through some act 
of rebellion on the part of that individual ; 
and although he repeatedly petitioned Go- 


vernment for their restoration, they were 
invariably refused. Among these estates, 
the pcrguimas of Rajgcer and Amerthoo, 
lying in the districts of Behar and Bhau- 
giilpore, were granted in 1782 on a lease to 
Ally Cossim Khan, upon a fixed revenue of 
Rs. 26,002 a-year ; the lease being desig- 
nated in the dcoil’AMookurreree Istumraree 
Izarah. The next year, the lessee dicd.and 
the lands were conferred, by a fresh grant, 
by the Supreme Government, on his son 
Mahomed Elieya Khan, who, after en- 
joying the usufruct of the estate for more 
than fifty years, died in May last. Upon 
his demise, his nephew and son-in-law, 
Fida Ally Khan, claimed to succeed to 
the estate, upon payment of the same 
amount of revenue, under the plea that 
the proprietary right of the estate was 
vested in his family, and that it was an 
hereditary tenure. The Commissioner of 
Patna, however, formed a different opinion 
upon the nature of the tenure, and refus- 
ing to sanction his claim, brought the 
subject before the Sudder Board of Re- 
venue, by whom it has been diligently 
examined. The question before the Board 
was, wliether the litigated pergunnas were 
within the ]>rivileges conferred by the de- 
cennial settlement, subsequently made per- 
petual, and consequently heritable under 
a fixed or whether they were open 

to re-assessmcnt. 

It appeared that the lease, of these 
estates was granted by Government to the 
lessee before the decennial settlement, 
contniry to the express orders of tlie Court 
of Directors ; that tlie hands of Govern- 
ment being bound by the nature of this 
and other leases of a similar character, 
the estates were not assessed under the 
rules of the decennial settlement, ami were 
not therefore entitled to participate in the 
advantages of that settlement; that the 
officer employed in the revenue arrange- 
ments of that period, expressly recorded 
the grant of Ehcya Ally Khan as one that 
had not been brought under settlement ; 
that this fact was also specifically noticed 
by Mr. Harington, in his Analysis, and 
that, in a letter to the Board of Re- 
venue from Mr. Vanderlieydcn, the 
commissioner, dated the 8th of April 
1794-, that gentleman says, “ Indepen- 
dently of the Mokurreree of Uajgeer Amer- 
thoo, and several others, the settlement of 
the whole district of Behar has been 
formed." This estate, therefore, appeared 
to fall within the provisions made for such 
lands in the great settlement Reg. VIII. 
of 1793, which provides, ‘‘that in the 
Mokurreree leases to persons not the pro- 
prietors of the soil, if granted or conferred 
by the Supreme Government, Uie lease is 
to be continued in force during the life of 
the lessees, and on their deatii the assess- 
ment is to be made with the actual pro- 
prietors of the soil according to the Regu- 
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lations. This rule was subsequently 
enacted in the ]5th article of the amend- 
ed Rules for the decennial settlement 
published on the 23d November, 1790, 
and ultimately embodied in sect. 16. Reg. 
VIII. 1793.” Hence it was clearly es- 
tablished that this grant was only a life 
lease, which lapsed upon the death of the 
lessee, when the lands became liable to 
re-assessment. 

The next question which arose for con- 
sideration was, whether the estate should 
pass under the investig.'ition of the resum- 
ing officers, or be assessed by the revenue 
officers of the district; and on this subject 
the Board ruled that the concluding part 
of sect. 4, Keg. II. of 1819, made an 
express reserviition of grants similar to the 
present, by declaring that tenures of that 
description were liable to assessment on 
the death of the grantee, and therefore 
that such grants were not to be alfected 
or interfered with by the General Re- 
sumption Law, and that the assessment 
should at once follow the death of the 
lessee. 

It remained then to be considered with 
whom and on what terms a new settle- 
ment was to be made. The proprietary 
right was vested in Government, since the 
heirs of the rebel zemindar had been ex- 
cluded from all future connexion with the 
estate. The family of the deceased lessee, 
who had enjoyed the estate for more tlian 
half a century, appeared naturally to 
enjoy a primary claim on the considera- 
tion of Government. But the terms pro- 
posed by his heir, Fida Ally Khan, were 
such as the authorities could never for a 
moment entertain. The profits of the 
estate, after the payment of the public 
dues, were well hnown to fall little short 
of Rs. 70,000 a year. Fida Ally Khan, 
however, through his attorney, stated 
them at only 18,000 rupees, and very 
modestly proposed that, after adding this 
sum to the public revenue received from 
the estate, twenty per cent, on the whole 
should be allowed him for Malikana^ that 
is, for his proprietary rights ; that one half 
the balance sliould be fixed as the assess- 
ment, and the other moiety be granted to 
him ; an arrangement by which the public 
receipts from this estate would have been 
at once reduced from Rs. 26,002 a year 
to Rs. 16,721 ; not to mention that if lie 
possessed any proprietary right in the 
estate, it could not be open to u.ssess- 
ment; and that admission of his pro- 
prietary claim therefore would at once bar 
all revision of the Government revenue. 

The decision of the question was, there- 
fore, referred tothe Government of Bengal, 
and his Lordship entirely concurred in the 
view taken by the Board, that the lapsed 
tenure of Mahomed Eheya Khan was liable 
to iumediate assessment, without any pre- 
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liminary proceedings under the Resump- 
tion Laws ; and that the heirs of the de- 
ceased had a strong claim to the considera- 
tion of Government, in consequence of the 
uninterrupted possession of the estates for 
upwards of fifty years, and that if they 
w'erc disposed to submit to the orders 
issued tor the assessment of the lapsed 
tenure by Reg. VII. of 1822, and subse- 
quent enactments, the Board were to 
admit them to engagements upon the 
most liberal terms recognized in regard to 
proprietors in general. But as the hell's 
of Mahomed Khcya Khan are not the 
proprietors of the soil, there is a strong 
objection to the conclusion of a perma- 
nent settlement with them, arising from 
the positive proliibitions of the Court of 
Directors, which we noticed lately in 
reference to laiids in Assam ; the settle- 
ment is, therefore, to be made for a period 
of twenty-one years. A survey of the 
lands, however, is to be immediately 
entered on, and if the local officers should 
report that the lands are in a sufficiently 
advanced state of culture, to admit of a 
fixed settlement without an undue sacri- 
fice of revenue. Government will recom- 
mend to the home authorities to confirm 
the grant in jicrpctuity. 

That this decision will be displeasing 
to the heirs, that it will he brought for- 
ward by the disaffeirted in Betiar, as a 
case of aggression on the part of the British 
authorities, and possibly as a breach of 
the public fuitii, tliere can be little doubt. 
Perhaps in no part of this presidency, is 
the feeling of disaffection on such subjects 
more rife than at Fatna, the capital of the 
province <)f Behar, the residence of a 
Mahoinedan aristocracy, who have long 
enjoyed landed immunities and privileges 
at the expense of the ])ul)lic revenue, and 
of the industrious classes of the com- 
munity. In the present instance, what- 
ever reflection may be made on the conduct 
of Government, cannot but be considered 
as altogether gratuitous. The lessee was 
raised to wealth by the British Govern- 
ment, possibly through the agency of some 
of those native underlings, whose para- 
mount influence \vas the opprobrium of 
Mr. Hastings* administration ; he ob- 
tained a favourable lease of lands, with 
which he had previously no connection, 
which lease was respected when all the 
surrounding lands were subjected to a 
revised and augmented assessment at the 
period of the decennial settlement. The 
lessee was so fortunate as to live beyond 
the usual term of existence, and to reap 
from the estate he farmed, a sum not far 
short of twenty-five lacs of rupees. 
Government now enter on the enjoyment 
of their rights, and the family is to be 
placed on the same footing, regarding the 
amount of future assessment, as the sur- 
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rounding zemindars. Their annual in- 
come will necessarily be curtailed, but 
there can be no reasonable ground for 
complaint that the claims of government, 
after having so long lain dormant, should 
now revive, upon the decease of the les- 
see.— Frienrf of Inditty JJec, lo. 

TOUR OF THE (?OMMANnER-lN-CHIEF. 

Under this head, we extracted last 
month from the Hurkuru a picture of the 
usages of the Cornmunder-iii-chicfs camp 
in his progress through Upper India. A 
correspondent, writing from the camp in 
another paper, says, with reference to the 
//iirAarM’5 account : ‘*It is full of non- 
sense, I know not of whose invention. 
The first drum never beats before four 
o’clock ; the camp never dines at two 
o’clock ; we dine at six. The Stall’ never 
attend the Commander-in-chief but on 
entering a cantonment, except Col. Dun- 
lop, the Quarter- Master- General, who at 
first did so daily, but not so much lat- 
terly; and then we are not clad in red 
coats but blue. Sir Henry Fane and fa- 
mily do dine, on inarching days, at the 
early hour of half-past two o’clock.” 

RESUMPTION or RENT-FREE LANDS. 

At a special meeting of the Jiiingo-hha^ 
sa Prukashikay held on Sunday last, the 
President stated that, as Governmeiit 
has begun to resume all rent-free lands, 
the meeting w'as especially convened for 
the purpose of considering the propriety 
of presenting a jictition to Government 
signed by some four or five thousand in- 
dividuals. After a warm and very ani- 
mated discussion it was Resolved — 1st. 
That the native public in general be in- 
formed that a ])ublic meeting is to he 
called in some place, to consider the mat- 
ter 2d. Tliat the following requisition 
(drawn up in the meeting) be published 
and circulated for general information — 
and 3d. That when it had obtained a suf- 
ficient number of signatures both of Hin- 
doos and Moosulinuns, the day and place 
of the meeting be fixed, of which due no- 
tice will be given through the news- 
papers: 

“ The members of the Jiungo-hhasa 
Prukashikuy having witnessed with grief 
that the British Government have 
earnestly to resume all descriptions of 
rent-free lands, now in the possession of 
the natives of India, would most impres- 
sively beg to call the attention of their 
countrymen to the momentous impor- 
tance of meeting together, to take every 
vigorous measure, Emitted to be legal, 
and considered most advisable, to dis- 
suade their rulers from the invasion of the 
vested rights of tlieir subjects. They re- 
quest, therefore, that the well-wishers of 
their country, who are alive to the impor- 
tance of discussing the question at a pub* 


lie meeting, will be pleased to sign their 
names in this book. On a future day, 
they shall he informed of the day and 
place of meeting.” — Gyannaneshun. 

We regret to learn, that the prosecution 
of resumption claims on belialr of the Go- 
vern meiit, has occasioned some serious 
disturbances, and some loss of life, at 
Chittagong. It appears that the Com- 
pany’s surveyors were sent to measure 
out the boundaries of some land, previous 
to any investigation rcsjiectiiig the nature 
of the tenure under which it was held, 
liesistanee was ofi'ered by the zemindar 
in possession of the lands, and it was 
deemed expedient to call in the assistance 
of the military, who fired among the peo- 
ple assembled, three of whom were killed. 
The resistance, liowever, manifested by 
the people, was of so Ibnnidable a charac- 
ter, that it was considered advisable to 
send for further reinforcements of military. 
This is the outline of the occurrence, the 
details of which have not yet reached us; 
hut it is one of those events which are 
most calculated to raise melancholy an- 
ticipations. Those who fall in resistance 
to a measure of resumption will be re- 
garded as martyrs, and martyrs, too, in a 
good cause. It tlieretbre the odious busi- 
ness of resuinpiion must proceed — and 
where the cluiiii is just on the part of the 
Government, wc would not wish it to be 
relinquished — let it be enforced with the 
utmost care, and only after the fullest and 
minutest inquiry and investigation. But 
even allowing the exercise of the highest 
abilities, the most scrupulous integrity, 
the nicest discernment, and the most pa- 
tient and universal examination, yet it 
must still he remembered that the justice 
of each decision in favour of the Com- 
pany against the zemindar, will yet be 
tainted w'itii the suspicion of bias and par- 
tiality . — Bengal Herald, Jan. 8. 

The Courier^ Jan. 10th, states that the 
afiair, which occurred about twenty miles 
from Chittagong, had nothing to do with 
resumption cases, but arose out of an ob- 
stinate resistance to the iiicasureinent of 
certain lands. ** No blame attaches to 
either of the public functionaries, Mr. 
Harvey and Lieut. Siddons, for the part 
they took on the occasion. The latter 
was hut executing his duty in prosecuting 
the survey of the district, and it was only 
after the police had been twice beaten olf 
by the villagers, that the magistrate went 
in person, with a posse of armed choke* 
darsj to seize tlie offenders ; after doing 
which, a rescue was attempted, and Mr. 
Harvey found himself under the necessity 
of ordering Ills men to fire. The objec- 
tion of some of the zemindars to have 
their lands measured, whctlicr lakheraj or 
not, may easily be imagined: they iia* 
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turally fear that the taxing officer will fol- 
low close at the heels of the sur\'eyor, nor 
do they like to have their titles tested by 
the measuring rod. But the want of a 
proper survey of that district, where the 
lands are parcelled out in endless sub- 
divisions, and the proprietary rights are 
so entangled and disputed that the popu- 
lation has been said to consist of two 
classes only — plaintiffs and defendants — 
has long been complained of^ being not 
only the cause of much trouble and loss 
in the collection of the revenue, but also 
the source of so much litigation. Hence 
the appointment of the survey now going 
on, about two years ago.** 

JBunarus.— The progress of “ land re- 
sumption** is going rapidly on in this dis- 
trict, to the great disgust of the holders, 
who can see no justice in a measure which 
makes them contribute a share to the calls 
of the state . — Agra Ukhbar^ Dec. 2\t. 

MILITARY DISPUTE AT CAWNPOHE. 

The differences between Brig. -Gen. 
Stevenson and Brigadier Churchill (re- 
garding which, however, there has been 
much ridiculous exaggeration in certain 
prints) have been completely settled by 
Sir Henry Fane. Ail interference on the 
part of the officer commanding the Cawn- 
pore division with the station of Cawn- 
pore has been prohibited for the future. — 
Englishman, Jan. 2. 

CIVIL .SERVICE ANNUITY JUND. 

At an Annual General Meeting of 
Subscribers to the Bengal Civil Service 
Annuity Fund, held the 2d of January, 
Mr. C. W. Smith, in the Chair : 

The first proposition in the Memorial 
of the Members of the Bombay Fund was 
read and considered. 

Moved — “ That while this Meeting 
fully shares in the desire to co-operate 
with the Bombay servants in all mea- 
sures calculated to advance the prospects 
and interests of both services, it does not 
appear to it to be proper that the servants 
of this Presidency should apply to the 
Hon. the Court of Directors for the benefit 
of permission to retire after a residence 
of 20 years, the Service having by their 
Managers' letter, dated the 2d April 1830, 
made application for something very si- 
milar in effect and spirit, which applica- 
tion did not meet the approbation or 
sanction of the Court; and the object 
not appearing to this IMeeting to be of 
sufficient importance, as concerns the 
semce, to warrant tlie revival of the ap- 
plication.’* — Negatived by 59. to 17. 

Moved That the Managers pre- 
pare a Memorial to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors expressing a general conciir- 
inence in the prayer of the Bombsy Peti- 


tion, for limiting the period of residence 
in India requisite as qualification for the 
Annuity, to 20 years.” — Carried. 

The second proposition in the Memo- 
rial was then read and considered. 

Moved: — “That the prayer of the 
Bombay Memorialists that Civil Servants 
hereafter appointed to Council shall, on 
the termination of their appointment, be 
deemed disqualified from returning to the 
Service — be adopted in the Memorial of 
the Bengal Service.” — Negatived by 22 
to 2. 

Moved : — “ That the members of the 
Service assembled at this meeting not 
content with refusing their concurrence 
in the prayer that Civil Servants, after 
passing through the Council, shall not be 
readmitted to general service, protest in 
the strongest terms against the adoption 
of a proposition so opposed to a just and 
liberal view of the claims of meritorious 
servants, and to the principles on which 
the Civil Services in India are constituted 
and by which it lias hitherto been their 
pride to be regulated.” — Carried by 22 
to 2. 

Moved “ That the following Rule 
be passed as an addition to Rule 37, and 
submitted for the approval of the lion, 
the Court of Dircetois; A junior servant 
who may have already proceeded, or may 
hereafter jiroeeed, to England, and may 
desire to licneftt by this Rule, will be re- 
quired to submit his application to the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, with a ten- 
der of his conrlitional resignation of the 
Service; and if the Hon. Court be satis- 
fied that his case comes under the Rule, 
liis claim to benefit from it, according to 
his period of residcru'e, will be considered 
on the first day of May next, after the re- 
ceipt, by tile Managers in India, of the 
official notification of the Hon. Court’s 
approval of the measure. In cases in 
which an annuity may be granted under 
this Rule, the amount of fine dcmandable 
from a junior so circumstanced must be 
paid to the Fund in India, before the 
annuity can commence.** — Carried, una- 
nimously. 

An official statement of the Funds, 
made up to the 30th April, 1836, has 
been published, whence it appears that the 
unappropriated funds, with interest, 
amount to Sa. Rs. 70,54.221, whence 
deducting the Establishment, Sa. lis. 
12,335, and value of one annuity and addi- 
tional value of two old annuities now 
made payable quarterly, and up to date 
of decease, Sa. Rs. 1,01,691, there re- 
mains Sa. Rs. 69,40,195. The appro- 
priated funds, with interest, amount to 
Sa. Its. 36.93,896. ; deducting amount 
paid to forty-one annuitants, Sa. Rs., 
4,03,333, leaves Sa. Rs. 32,90,563. 
Total balance, 8a. Us. 1,02,38^708, 
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THE PSEUDO RAJA OF BURDWAN. 

General Allard paid a second visit on 
Wednesday last to the soi-disant ntjuli, 
of Burdwan, now confined in Ilooghly 
jail. On both occasions the general 
professed to recognize this individual as 
the person he met many years ago, on 
pilgrimage as a faqeer, in the dominions 
of Runjeet Singh. In fact the very first 
moment the general saw him, he ad- 
dressed him as an old acquaintance, and 
remarked on the contrast in the situations 
in which he had met the pseudo rajah, 
then as a faqcer — now in a rich dress 
with a number of hurra sahibs attendant 
on him. At both visits the general held 
a long private conference with this per- 
son, and made minutes of what passed. 
What the general's object may be, we 
cannot divine; but his visits and recogni- 
tion, whatever effect they may have other- 
wise, will exactly suit the purpose of the 
prisoner, and be very injurious to the in- 
terests of the actual Uajali of Burdwan. 
Tlie prisoner was arrested and confined 
for marching with a tumultuous armed 
force, for the purpose of recovering vi et 
armis the Uajahship, and was sentenced 
to imprisonment for six months, and then 
not to be released without security for 
Rs. 40,000. The term of his imprison- 
ment has nearly expired, and he will, no 
doubt, on the faith of the general’s visits, 
easily raise the money. In fact, he sqcms 
to have no w^ant of cash, for some wealthy 
natives in Calcutta, favouring his preten- 
sions, advance him all he requires, and 
he has several Europeans in his pay as 
agents, we hear. He gave out that Uun- 
jeet Singh W'as to assist him with an army, 
and under these circumstances, wc think 
the propriety of the general's visits may 
be questioned. The consequence of all 
these proceedings is, that the young Ra- 
jah of Burdwan’s putneedars withhold 
their rent, and how is he to pay his reve- 
nue ? This is a matter worthy the consi- 
deration of Government. — Hurk. Jan. 6. 

THE KINO OF DELHI. 

A writer in one of the papers states 
that, though the King of Delhi has ac- 
quiesced in the conditions of the grant, 
adding three lacs of rupees to his annual 
stipend, obtained by the negqciatioH of 
Ram Mohiiii Roy. it is still unexecuted, 
notwitlistanding that the King has been 
long urging the local authorities to fulfil 
the orders from home. 

ORIENTAL SEMINARY. 

The Dwrpvn publishes verbatim the 
following curious letter from a native 
correspondent, on the subject of the 
Oriental Seminary : 

“ Sir, — W ith due deference I beg to 
intimate to you that, having felt pleasure 
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and regret, 1 held my pen for these fol- 
lowing few lines, and that, if you take 
them into your invaluable Durpun for 
insertion, you will certainly lay me under 
great obligations. 

** Mr. Editor, I doubt not but you 
know, that there is a school in Cal- 
cutta’s Gurranhutta called Oriental Se- 
minary. Hearing that this seminary is 
on equal footing wdth the Hindoo College, 
I was extremely happy, and went there 
on the Saturday last, in order to get a 
boy admitted in the school in question, 
and on iny entering the seminary, 1 saw 
every boy engfiged in his respective study, 
and consequently began to im merge my- 
self in the ocean of pleasure, but owing 
to my evil destiny, the learning and be- 
haviour of the first and second classes 
boys of the above school being West In- 
dian Hurricane took me from the above- 
mentioned ocean, and threw me in the 
ocean of regret. 

“ Mr. Editor, the chief end of my 
writing these above lines, is to recom- 
mend the attention of the head teacher 
of the seminary as above, that he should 
not bring his boys in the wrong way in 
lieu of the right. ” 

LO(?AL DISTRESS IN CALCUTTA, 

So numerous have been the applica- 
tions for the situation of Interpreter to 
the Court of Requests, vacated by the 
untimely demise of Mr. J. Santos (who 
hung himself owing to melancholiness, 
brought on, as it is rumoured, by domes- 
tic calamity), that the Commissioner, Mr. 
G. J. (Jordon, who is daily examining the 
qualifications of the several candidates, 
has not yet been able to go through the 
list. During this week, there must have 
been nearly 100 candidates for the ap- 
pointment, the salary of which is Rs. 150 
per montli. Amongst this number were 
many respectable individuals, who once 
must have seen better days : we particu- 
larly noticed Shaik Abdoolla, whose father 
was, near the period of his demise, re- 
puted to be one of the richest natives in 
Calcutta. — llurk. Jan. 9. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The following is the reply of the New 
Bengal Steam Fund Committee, to the 
communication from the Provisional Com- 
mittee in London for establishing a Steam 
coinmunication between England and 
India by w*ay of the Red Sea ; addressed 
to Major Head, the Chairman, and signed 
by Mr. C. B. Greenlaw : — 

** In considering the question of a steam 
communication between England and 
India, the. first thing to be determined is 
the object sought to be obtained by such 
a communication ; whether a mere inter- 
course of correspondence, or one embrac- 
(O) 
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ing all possible advantages. To the first, 
this Com rhitteewill not address themselvest 
believing that no person cun be found who 
would contend tor such restriction. As 
to the second, they may sum up their 
sentiments shortly by declaring that they 
concur entirely with Mr. Peacock in his 
memorandum delivered to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and dated 2d December 1833, viz. that 
I between doing it efficiently and not doing 
it at all, there seems to be no advisable 
medium.* 

“ With these sentiments, this Commit- 
tee regret they cannot concur in the plan 
laid down by your Committee, as it would 
assuredly be incomplete and therefore in- 
efficient ; they consider that no plan can 
be efficient which does not embrace the 
whole communication from England to 
Calcutta, thereby including every part of 
India, dropping the mails and passengers 
in its progress, whether at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Alexandria, llombay (from Soco- 
tra), Galle, Madras, and so on to Calcutta, 
proceeding the whole way with the utmost 
despatch. 

** If this despatch is impracticable — and 
it certainly is so, if. as you declare, it is 
indispensable that the coinmiinit^ation from 
India should be delayed at Malta, that the 
packets and parcels from 1 ndia should be 
subjected to fumigation, 8cc. and the pas- 
sengers to quarantine, in order that the 
Falmouth packet may be kept in free 
pratique, instead of proceeding on with 
uninterrupted despatch throughout the 
whole line — the consequent delay and in- 
convenience will render a communication 
by steam round the Cape of Good Hope 
far preferable for every description of in- 
tercourse except correspondence ; nor, as 
regards Calcutta, by far the most im- 
portant point in India, and Madras, would 
even correspondence itself be much ex- 
pedited. 

“ But it is not on this point alone that 
the Committee consider your plan imper- 
fect and incomplete. You propose to have 
a Company with 4',000 shares, at £100 
per share, but only to call for half at pre- 
sent, for the purpose, as it would seem, 
of first establishing the communication 
monthly to Bombay, reserving the re- 
mainder, not positively to extend the 
communication to all parts of India, but 
only ‘ on the reasonable expectation that 
the undertaking will eventually embrace a 
wider range, by extending the communi- 
cation to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta.* 

** Either by limiting the communication 
in the first instance to Bombay it must be 
designed to benefit all India, beyond the 
conveyance of mere correspondence, or 
to confine the benefit of the communica- 
tion to mere correspondence. If the for- 
mer> the Committee apprehend that the 
design must fail ; for it would be iiicoin- 
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parably more convenient to land the pas- 
sengers and parcels from India for Great 
Britain at Penzance, or even on the Scilly 
Islands, than those of Great Britain for 
all India at Bombay. If the intention of 
benefiting all India beyond the mere con- 
veyance of correspondence is not enter- 
tained, the Committee are apprehensive 
tliat the sources of return profits would 
be found lamentably deficient. 

** Again, you either do, or you do not, 
positively intend to extend the communi- 
cation eventually. If you do not, and 
only propose to do it contingently, the 
Committee would wish to know on what 
contingencies the extension is to depend. 
If it is to depend upon whether the com- 
munication to Bombay alone pays, and 
that, if due returns are made on your 
capital, you w'ill content yourselves with 
that communication, in that case the 
Committee regret they cannot concur in 
your views ; for, as before observed, if 
from whatever eontingency the communi- 
cation should not be extended to Calcutta, 
it would place all passengers and parcels, 
and every thing short of mere correspon- 
dence, connected with Bengal and Madras, 
ill a much w'orse situation than the pas- 
sengers and parcels of Great Britain would 
be, by St. Mary*s being made the solo 
point of communication at home. If, on 
the other hand, it is positively intended 
eventually to bring on the communication 
to all the ports of India ; it is the opinion 
of this Committee that the extended 
scheme should be carried into effect at 
once, and that a steamer should run from 
Suez the whole way to Calcutta, touching 
at Galle and Madras, with a separate one 
branching off at Socotra to Bombay. 
You propose to have four steamers to go 
hetw'een Bombay and Suez, starting on 
the Ist of every month; but you are pro- 
bably not aware that it has been stated 
positively at Bombay, particularly by 
Capt. Wilson, who for a long time com- 
manded the Hugh Lindsay while employed 
on the lied Sea voyages, that during four 
montlis the strength of the monsoon ope- 
rates so us, if not to prevent the commu- 
nication, at least to render it useless ; but 
four steamers would be sufficient to make 
a monthly communication from Calcutta 
to Suez, and two of smaller size would 
be enough between Bombay and Socotra, 
or Bombay and Galle, during those 
months when the passage direct from 
Bombay is impracticable: so that with 
only two additional steamers of smaller 
dimensions, you might establish your mail 
trunk the whole way to Calcutta, touching 
at Galle and Madras, and have your 
branch to Bombay. 

** By this course, you would embrace 
every point from which you could expect 
returns, without which it is scarcely possi- 
ble that any scheme can pay. You cannot 
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fail to see that the same expense is neces- 
sary to bring the communication to Soco- 
tra, whether you go to Bombay alone or 
to all India, while by the former course 
you arc excluded from by far the greater 
sources of profit. 

“ TJiere is one other point to which the 
Committee would refer. In your outline 
of the plan submitted to Government and 
the East- India Company, you say * The 
transit from Alexandria to Suez to be un- 
dertaken by the Company. * The com- 
mittee do not exactly undei sbind whether 
the East- India ComiKiny is meant, or the 
company to be formed for the establish- 
ment of the communication. If the for- 
mer, this Committee consider that it would 
essentially injure and derange this scheme, 
even though it were in every other respect 
perfect. The establishment of a perfect 
and complete communication between 
England and all parts of India by steam, 
through the lied Sea, would very soon 
divert into this channel every package 
and parcel that could be conveyed by this 
route, including especially small parcels 
of value, periodical W'd-ks, and ail portable 
articles subject to deterioration by a long 
sea voyage. If the agency charged with 
the conveyance should be changed in the 
course of the transit at Suez and Alex- 
andria, delay would necessarily take place 
consequent on the examination and ex- 
change of receipts; and, under thecqiisc- 
quent divided responsibility, if a parcel 
was lost, there would be great difficulty in 
fixing the responsibility : this Committee 
have always considered tliat the com- 
munication should be carried on through- 
out under one agency and rcsjjonsibility. 
As in London an individual can take a 
place or send a parcel to Paris, subject to 
the responsibility alone of the proprietors 
of the office in London, so an individual 
in India or England should be enable<l to 
* book’ himself, or send his parcel, through 
the whole line under one single agency; 
and if the ‘transit from Alexandria to 
Suez * is to be undertaken by the com- 
pany to be formed for bringing the com- 
munication to bear, the Committee would 
wish to know whether the ‘ undertaking* 
embraces the transit of passengers and 
parcels ; in a word, of all persons and 
things that may have been ‘ booked * for 
the whole passage. * 

“ The Calcutta Committee have thus 
frankly expressed their sentiments. Their 
views have all along been directed to ob- 
tain the most complete communication ; 
they hold that this is precisely one of those 
projects which can alone work out the 
advantages derivable from it by its being 
carried into effect on the most efficient 
scale. They consider that it should ^ 
altogether independent of the Malta mail, 
if, by a connection with that mail, delay 
or obstacles occur ; that the steamer 


should go direct from Alexandria to Eng- 
land, and there, if necessary, be subjected 
to quarantine ; which, owing to the 
longer period of her absence from the 
suspected port, would be of shorter dura- 
tion than at Malta; and, after the most 
mature consideration for the period of two 
years, during which they have examined 
the subject in ail its bearings, they must 
avow their decided opinion to be that, 
without this continuous and uninterrupted 
course, and that held with the utmost 
despatch, the communication by way of 
the Red Sea will be found inefficient from 
any part of India, and for Calcutta and 
Madras nearly useless. 

“ This Committee would refer you to 
the memorial of the inhabitants of Cal- 
(Mitta and its iieighboiirhoud, from which 
you will perceive that the united annual 
average value of the commerce with Eu- 
ro])e, of Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, 
even prior to the abolition of the right of 
the Hon. Company to trade, was Us. 
‘1-.57,4-7,730, while thrtt of Bombay was 
only Us. 163,89,629; that the number 
of letters reel*ived at and despatched from 
Calcutta. Madras, and Ceylon, amounted 
to 24-6,01 1, while those of Bombay were 
only 54*, 000; that the annual number of 
pa.ssengcrs arriving at and leaving Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Ceylon, from and 'to 
Europe, was 2,506, at Bombay only 603. 

The Committee are quite aware that out 
of the united number of letters received at 
and despatched from Calcutta and Madras, 
amounting to ^33,506, the greater portion 
would, even under the comprehensive 
scheme, pass tlirough Bombay ; but those 
for the towns of Calcutta and Madras 
would be passed direct to those places. 
The average number of letters put into the 
post-office at Calcutta is 47,844 ; of .these 
some undoubtedly are from the country, 
sent under cover to agents in Calcutta ; 
but, besides this number, it is estimated 
that about 6,080 are despatched in the pri- 
vate bag of vessels, which letters do not 
pass through the post-office. The letters, 
therefore, Calcutta alone, allowing 
3(XX) of those put into the post-office at 
Calcutta to be from the country, may be 
fairly taken at 50,000. But the Com- 
mittee are quite willing to allow that, for 
the sake of merely gaining a few days for 
this, or even double the number of mere 
letters of ordinary intercourse, it would be 
scarcely advisable to seek the extension ; 
yet when it is remembered that in tliat 
number is included correspondence con- 
nected with annual commercial transac- 
tions to the extent of near four millions 
sterling; that such extensive commercial 
transactions require the most enlarged 
means of correspondence, including the 
transmission of accounts, invoices, &c. the 
difficulties and expense of the conveyance 
of which mutt prevent their being sent by 
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Bombay ; when again the number of pas- 
sengers passing between Europe and Cal- 
cucta, Madras and Galle, is considered in 
comparison with those from Bombay, vix. 
2,566 to 603 ; that in the former number is 
included the individuals conducting com- 
mercial transactions to the extent, even 
prior to the abolition of the trade of the 
Honourable Company, of above 4^ mil- 
lions, and that landing such passengers at 
Bombay, is worse than landing pas- 
sengers for Great Britain on the Scilly 
Islands, the Committee do consider con- 
€ning, for any period whatever, the com- 
munication to Bombay is altogether inetft- 
cient; and that it would produce little 
comparative advantage, though its cost 
w'ould be great. 

** Although unable, for the reason as- 
signed, to concur in the plan projected by 
your Committee, yet this Committee duly 
appreciate the assistance adbrded to the 
cause by your labours and exertions in 
bringing the question so prominently for- 
ward, and in pressing it so strongly on 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the East- India Company. 

** The Committee are quite satisfied, let 
the result be what it may as regards your 
own immediate project, that your proceed- 
ings have formed one great and powerful 
link in the chain of events leading to the 
final establishment of the communication; 
and that you are therefore justly entitled 
to the thanks of the people of India, and of 
all who are interested in the success of 
this important measure.** 

We have seen a paper in circulation to- 
day among the merchants, the object of 
which is to prevent a schism between the 
friends of steam in England and in Bengal. 
The subscribers declare their willingness 
to take shares in the London scheme com- 
municated by Major Head, and leave it to 
the general body of subscribers to limit or 
extend their plan at their own discretion. 
If we thought the question of steam or no 
steam depended upon it, we should say, 
make this concession to the wishes of your 
friends in England ; but we consider the 
project sent out to have been hastily formed 
and iminaturely promulgated, and conse- 
quently that the zealous advocates of the 
cause at home invite suggestions upon it, 
as much as they invite support to the un- 
dertaking, from India. .We have also this 
apprehension, that the consequence of 
adopting a plan at once so costly and so 
limited and ineflficient, would be that the 
shareholders, after the experience of a 
year or two, would be disgusted, and the 
cause itself would beperiU<3 thereby ; that 
the position of things would be analogous 
to the case of the Forbei vsA the Hugh 
Xindniy.— the outlay would be very heavy 
—rth« very small, and in one part 

ol tfae^ear ibere would be no steam at all ; 


and the shareholders at home would never 
afterwards be persuaded to subscribe more 
money for the extension of their plan. 
Whereas if, from the first, we have large 
steamers running from Bengal, the supe- 
rior advantages of the double line w'ould 
tell in every way— in the economy of the 
arrangements, as well as in the benefits be- 
stowed upon the public ; these being not 
only the more wide difiusion of the advan- 
tage of the quickest possible post, and of a 
passenger conveyance, but also the saving 
of some days in the average passages up 
and down the lied Sea. The whole run 
between Calcutta and Suez would but oc- 
cupy twenty-five days under steam in or- 
dinary weatlicr ; so that, with allowance of 
five days fur stoppages (quite enough in 
our plan,) tite steam distance between 
these extreme stations would be as shurtas 
the ordinary time expended by the Hugh 
Lindsay on her Bombay trips. 

We take the opportunity of mentioning, 
that the Burdwan coal last sent round to 
Bombay for the Hugh Lindsay, has been 
reported better than a quantity of English 
coal previously used in that vessel. — Cour. 
Jan. 9. 

The circular, which we alluded to on 
Monday, has been changed into a declara- 
tion that ** The undersigned w'ill take 
shares (in the London plan), if the scheme 
be modified to include Ceylon, Madras, 
and Calcutta in the first instance and it 
goes on to express an opinion entirely in 
correspondence w’ith our ow'n, that the 
comprehensive plan can be compassed at 
no considerable expense in excess of the 
charges of the Bombay line alone, having 
regard to the great increase in the returns 
it will bring, and adverting also to the 
fact that the Bombay line can be available 
only for eight months, while ours is open 
all the year round.** Such a declaration 
as this on the part of the merchants will do 
good to the cause in London. Instead of 
shewing that the merchants in Calcutta 
pull one way, and the steam committee an- 
other, it will shew that reflecting men |n 
all professions concur in the expediency of 
demanding at once a combined plan that 
will satisfy all interests, and practically 
work well and economically too.-— /6id. 
Jan. 12. 

The 5th inst. being the last day for dea- 
patching the steam mail for the Hugh 
Lindsay, the press of letters was so great, 
that the Bombay dawk did not leave the 
post ofiSce till half past ten at night. The 
number of letters received for the steamer 
that day was 79.3, and on the preceding day 
130. This mail, it is believed, will be the 
largest ever sent from India by steam, be- 
ing probably between 1,000 and 1,100 
from Calcutta alone, and perhaps almost as 
many more from out-stations in Bengal, 
and the Western Provinces, sent direct to 
Bombay.— ^urk. Jan. 11. 
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THE SUNDERBUIfS. 

A few days ago, Capt. Lloyd, wlio 
is still engaged in the survey of Chan- 
nel Creek, having landed at Sayer’s 
point, on the south east shore, for the 
purpose of taking angles, a tiger car. 
ried off the man who was standing near 
him with the sextant in hand. As far 
as the survey has yet been carried with- 
in the creek, we understand the report is 
rather favourable, a channel being found 
sufficiently deep and open for the naviga- 
tion of large vessels. — Cat, Cour, Dec. 23. 

LORD AUCKLAMO’s SOIREES. 

Lord Auckland’s third soiree was nu- 
merously attended by Europeans and Na- 
tives last Tuesday evening. Among the ob- 
jects, a splendid microscope was exhibited, 
by which objects were magnified three thou- 
sand-fold. After the wings and legs of 
moths and flies had been exhibited, a 
quantity of water was placed in the mi- 
croscope, when it immediately appeared 
that this pure water, in which the eye could 
detect nothing, was filled with thousands 
of living animalcule, some of them of a 
very large size. This excited very great 
astonishment, especially among the native 
gentlemen who were present. Tlie Hin- 
doos, w'ho are afraid to take away life, 
drink water without hesitation ; but by 
this microscope it is discovered, tlwt in 
every handful of water which is drunk, 
hundreds of living creatures arc constantly 
put to death.— iSm/w. Durpun^Jan, 7. 

OPIUM REVENUE. 

The first opium sale of the season, 
on the 4th January, consisting of seven 
tbuusaiid chests, realized not less than 
a crore and ten lacs of rupees, which 
is nearly double the amount of the first 
sale of last year. The vast amount rea- 
lized at this sale was unexpected by 
government; it will contribute to enrich 
the public treasury, and, we hope, enable 
government to engage freely in works 
calculated to benefit the country.— J6id. 

BOTANY OF ASSAM. 

Dr. W. Griffith, in a letter to the Secre. 
tary of the Asiatic Society, dated Sadiya, 
Oct. 1 2, says : ** 1 have lately comi^eted 
the arrangement of the collections of the 
Muaci and Jiepatica, made during our 
late deputation into Assam. The collec- 
tion of the former amounts to 154 species, 
or to almost an-eighth of the whole known 
number. It includes 27 genera, of which 
I have ventured to characterize two as new. 
That of Hejiatiem includes 46 species, of 
which 31 belong to Jungermannia alone, 
and tan genera* of which five appear to be 
new. Almost the whole of both these col- 
lections were made by myself on the 
Kbasiya hills* between Churra Punji and 


Nunklow. Both these orders have hitherto 
been almost totally' neglected by Indian 
botanists." 

ASSAM TEA. 

Extract from a private letter. — “ Sadiya, 
Dec. 21. Mr. Bruce has made five boxes 
of tea, a'spccimen’of which we found to 
be of very ^good quality. The question 
may now be considered as settled, that tea 
can be raised here." — Cal. Cour, 

SUPREME COURT APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Dickens has been appointed eccle- 
siastical und admiralty registrar of the 
Supreme Court, in the room of Mr. 
Smoult, resigned. In accepting this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Dickens has vacated that 
of master in equity, to which Mr. A. 
Dobbs has succeeded. 

UNION RANK. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Union 
Bank proprietors to-day, a dividend was 
declared of 1 62 Co.’s lls. per share, being 
at the rate of twelve per cent, per annum 
for the last six months. The net profits 
of the half-year amounted to Co.*s Rs. 
1,29,902, or 12.2-]0§ per cent. — a falling 
off* of more than 2 per cent, compared 
with the profits of the preceding six 
months, when the amount certainly ex- 
ceeded expectation. This falling off is 
partly accounted for by a reduction in tlie 
circulation of the Union Bank notes, the 
amount having ranged between 404,000 
and 7.37,000 in the first portion of the 
year, and between 323,000 and 715,000 
in the second. The great inconvenience 
experienced by the public at present from 
the notes being still in Sicca currency is 
conceived to have had much to do with 
this reduction. The new notes ordered 
from England are expected soon to arrive. 

The ** Dependencies" account, which 
at one time shewed a balance of Sa. Rs. 
2,72,201, representing the various losses 
sustained by the bank from its establish- 
ment, shews now a credit-balance of Co.*s 
Rs. 15*241 by recoveries and transfers 
from the profit and loss account, exclusive 
of Co.’s Rs. 1,952, now about to he trans- 
ferred from that account. So that, with 
expected further dividends from insolvent 
estates, the Union Bank has now a reserved 
fund of at least 25,000 or 30,000 Rs. in 
addition to its capital. — Cour., Jan. 14. 

SUTTEE. 

Behar . — A suttee took place in this 
zillah in the early part of this month. 
Hie deluded victim of this superstition 
was intreated by her relations— whose feel- 
ings, in common with those of a great por- 
tion of the community, appear to have 
taken a natural channel since the illega- 
lization of the rite— to forego the dreadfiil 
ceremony, but in vain. Wten the prepara- 
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tions were completed, ttie police of the 
neighbouring thanna appeared to enforce 
the law, but were opposed by the very 
people who . had attempted to dissuade 
their relation from the act. The ceremony 
accordingly went on. Subsequently, all 

who were identified as ofFering opposition 
to the police, were apprehended and com- 
mitted for trial. — ^gra Ukhbar, jDeC‘ 31. 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

Balance of the Bank of Bengal, the 31st 
December, 1836. 

Dr. Co.'s Rs. 

Cash and Gov. Securities 97*57.623 

Loans on Deposit of Gov. Securities . . S0,7!i,fk}5 

Bills on Gov. discounted .3.3.fi2.74.> 

Private Bills discounted lH,U8.7ni 

Joint Liability Bills and Notes fi.92,386 

Purchams of Pledged and Forfeit \ 4 2ft 674 

Doubtful Debts 80,630 

Accounts of Credit on Deposit Securities 9*89.226 

Advance for Legal proceedings 2,226 

Dead Stock 1.19,871 

Co.*s Rs 2,31,94 737 

Cr. Co.’s Rs. 

Bank Notes and Post Bills Outstand-l , 
ing and Claims payable on demand j 

Suspense Account, B.N 43,908 

Suspense Account 3,62..S48 

Net Stock 76.96.742 

Co.'s Rs 2.31.94,737 


We publish to>day the half-yearly 
balance statement of the Bank of Bengal. 
It will be observed from the first item on 
the deba side, that the cash balance and 
Company's paper belonging to the bank, 
together amount to nearly a croreof rupees, 
shewing the eEistence of a large amount of 
capital unemployed, or so employed in 
government securities as to be readily 
available for any more profitable employ, 
ment that may present itself. — Cour, JanJ 1 . 

We understand that the Bank Directors 
have determined that the opportunity 
which now exists to employ all their capi> 
tal advantageously in India renders it in- 
expedient to embark any of it in exchange 
operations with England. — Ibid, Jan, 1 2. 

TUB LAW COMMISSION. 

The departure of Mr. Cameron has in- 
duced certain changes in the constitution 
of the Law Commission. Mr. Millet, the 
secretary, will, we hear, take the place of 
the absent member, and the duties of se. 
cretary will be perfol’med by Mr. J. P. 
Grant. These arrangements remedy one 
defect, yet do not provide against the crea- 
tion of another by the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Cameron. The commission ap- 
pointed to legislate for all British India 
does not include, among its members, any 
individual qualified by experience toad, 
vise as to most important portion of 
oiir Eastern: empire, the Bengal and Agra 
pfesidenctfif— a glaring error in its con- 
atitiitioB/which Mr. Mulct's appointment 
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will at last rectify. But then the very 
cause that leads to the application of the 
remedy creates as great an evil as the 
above, by depriving the ill-fated legislative 
machine of its one practical English law- 
ycr. The commission was originally de- 
fectively composed, and continues to he so 
still. Its operations have been hitherto 
vague, misdirected, idle, unenergetic ; and 
so, unless we be very indifferently endowed 
with the powers of prophecy which a 
modicum of common .sense inspires, — so 
will they be until the commission undergo 
radical change. — Englishman^ Jan. 10. 

We have incidentally heard that the 
Criminal Code is at length complete, and 
will shortly be presented to government, 
after which it will require to be submitted 
for their sanction to the home authoritic.s, 
and at the same time to he translated into 
the languages of the country, that the judg. 
ment of the most enlightened natives may 
be obtained in r^ard to laws which are to 
bind them and their posterity. We can 
scarcely expect therefore that it will he 
brought into actual operation much before 
the beginning of 1839. — Friend of IndiOj 
Jan, 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE noVKRNOll. 

At a meeting of gentlemen at the club, 
on the 24*th January, it was re.solved to 
give an entertainment to the Right Hon. 
Lieut. -gen. Sir F. Adam, previous to his 
departure A deputation having waited 
on his Excellency, he fixed upon tlie 31st. 
Gen. Doveton was to take the chair. 

On the 2dd January, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Madras, headed by Mr. de Fon-. 
declair, presented an address voted at a 
meeting, in which they say : ** Deeply 
sensible of the support your Exc. in coun- 
cil afforded us in the progress of our late 
memorial to the British Legislature, we 
have now to perform the grateful task of 
tendering our wannest acknowledgments 
for the timely aid and attention which 
our much esteemed prelate, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Daniel O'Connor, vicar aposto- 
lic, has, since his arrival among us, re- 
ceived from your Exc., and from his offi- 
cial recognition as the superior of our 
church ; for which distinguished marks of 
benevolence, emanating from the kindness 
of your heart, and the liberality of your 
government, we cannot but feel ourselves 
deeply under obligations to your Exc* 
Impressed with these sentiments of gra- 
titude, we shall, amidst all the turmoils 
of this eventful life, never fril to perpetu- 
ate, and transmit to thousands yet unborn, 
the indelible , recollection of your Excel- 
lency's administration, as the signal era in 
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which the just interests of tiie Catholic 
religion in this country have had the fos- 
tering hand of the local Government ex. 
tended to it.*’ 

The East- Indians have also presented 
an address. 

In the event of Sir F. Adam embark- 
ing before the arrival of Lord Elphin- 
stpney the government will devolve upon 
Idr. iiusselly now in the Goomsur coun- 
try- 

OOVERKOli or rONlMCHERRY. 

It appears that a mercantile establish- 
ment at this presidency advanced a sum 
of money, some years ago, to a gentleman 
filling a high appointment in tiie civil ad- 
ministration of Pondicherry, for the pur- 
pose of enabling liiin to establish a silk 
manufactory there. The speculation, 
which was a private one, althougii under- 
taken for a public object, jiroved unsuc- 
cessful, and the individual to whom the 
money was lent was compelled to quit 
this country, unable to discharge the debt 
he had contracted to the firm here. Since 
the Marquis de St. Simon’s accession to 
the Government, it has been resolved to 
make the transaction a public one, thereby 
relieving the parties who had advanced 
the money from loss, on the ground, us 
that distinguished individual has so j^istly 
observed, that “ private enterprize having 
the public good in view should receive all 
the support and encouragement that can 
possibly be extended to it by the govern- 
ment.”— Jan. 2a 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Madras, convened by the sheriff, took 
place at the College Hall, on the 21st 
January ; Sir H. Comyn in the chair. 

The following resolutions were carried 
unanimously : 

** That the inhabitants of Madras regard 
with unabated anxiety the immense im- 
portance of a regular steam communica- 
tion between Great Britain and India by 
the Red Sea, and are desirous that their 
sentiments on this subject should be spe- 
cially made known to the authorities in 
England. « 

** That the Chairman of this meeting be 
requested to wait on the right hon. the 
Governor with the foregoing resolution, 
and to solicit that he will be good enough 
to deliver copies of the same to the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors and the 
President of the India Board respectively, 
at the same time exercising his influence 
with those authorities, in furtherance of 
this great national object. 

** That the thanks of this meeting be con- 
veyed to M^jor Head and Capt. Barber 
for their zealous endeavours to promote 


the establisliment of steam communiciu 
tion between India and Europe by the 
Red Sea. The inhabitants of Madras, 
not being in possession of the result of 
their applications to Parliament and tlie 
Indian Government in England, are not 
yet prepared to enter into any negociation 
with the Provisional Committee of Lon- 
don, in regard to sliares in the proposed 
Indian Steam Company. Should, how- 
ever, their applications be either refused 
or neglected, this meeting has no doubt 
that shares will readily be taken, provided 
the proposed company be incorporated, 
end the shareholders relieved from all re- 
sponsibility beyond the amount of their 
shares. But the number of shares to he 
taken here, will be probably much in- 
creased, if the Port of Madras is included 
ill the benefits of the steam communication, 
as well in regard to passengers as letters. 

That the inhabitants of Madras have 
observed with great anxiety and satisfac- 
tion, the progress and accomplishment of 
Col. Chesney’s arduous enterprise in car- 
rying across the Syrian Desert the mate- 
rials of two steam vessels, in constructing 
them on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
thereby jiroving to mankind the practica- 
bility of navigating that ancient river from 
El Bor to the Indian Ocean,* and that 
the cordial thanks of this meeting be ac- 
cordingly conveyed to Col. Chesney, by 
the Chairman. 

“ That a standing committee be appoint- 
ed, and a subscription be entered into for 
the purpose of enabling the standing com- 
mittee to defray inckh-ntal expenses in 
furtherance of steam communication with 
England by the Red Sea. ” 

The meeting was thin, comprising . 
twenty or thirty persons, a circumstance 
attributed to want of notice or under- 
standing as to the time of meeting. 

MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

At a special meeting of the Directors 
of the Mafiras Military Fund, continued 
by adjournment from IStb November to 
5th December, 

The Directors having taken into con- 
sideration certain letters, and having mi- 
nutely investigated the accounts and 
operations of the fund, are of opinion, 
that it (the fund) should be placed on 
established principles of calculation, and 
that each branch of its liabilities be stated 
and maintained under distinct heads. 

That it should consist of two principal 
branches, namely, Annuity Branch and 
General Branch. The Annuity Branch 
to embrace the portion of annuities, to be 
purchased by married subscribers for their 
widows and children. The General 

• The paperii condemn this molution. for m- 
serting u proved that which remaine to be de- 
monstrated, the practicahlUty of the 

Euphrates. 
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Branch to embrace portion of annuities 
to widows and children to be provided by 
the fund, passage money 'to widows and 
children, passage money to sick officers, 
equipment allowance to ditto, income al- 
lowance to ditto, management and con- 
tingencies. 

The Directors are of opinion that the 
available means of the fund are not equal 
to its present and increasing liabilities, 
and that it is necessary to effect reduc- 
tions on the one head, and increase of 
payments on the other. The reductions 
they propose to be in annuities as per 
annexed scale as a minimum,* and that 
personal benefits to wives and children of 
living subscribers be discontinued, except 
on loan at four per cent, interest. 

As regards increase of payments, that 
married subscribers should purcliase a 
larger propoition of their widows* and 
children's annuities, than they do at pre- 
sent. 

That application be made to an actuary 
in Englandf through Goveniment and the 
Court of Directors, to frame a plan for the 
fund upon the principles herein proposed ; 
but as the actuary will require instruc- 
tions for his guidance, the Directors re- 
quest the subscribers at large will sanction 
the changes above proposed, to such ex- 
tent as the actuary may find to be required 
to effect the object in view. 

DRAWING OF CARS. 

“ To the Right Hon, Sir Frederick Adam, 
K. c. B. Governor in Council, &c. &c. 

** The humble Representation of the under- 
signed Inhabitants of Madras and its 
Dependencies, 

Humbly sheweth, 

** It was with feelings of regret that 
your representators have learned, that in 
consequence of a report lately received from 
the collector and magistrate of Cliingleput, 
of an accident which occurred w hile driving 
the car of the pagoda of Yacambarceswarer 
at Conjeveram, the Governor in Council 
has been pleased to issue circular orders to 
all ihe magistrates in the provinces, pro- 
hibiting the practice of issuing orders for 
the collection of people to draw the cars of 
Hindoo pagodas ; and as this prohibition 
is calculated seriously to affect tlie religious 
welfare of the great body of the Hindoo 
subjects of your Government, your repre- 
sentators are under the necessity of making 
this representation on their behalf to your 

« Ccrionel from £235 18 9 to £186 
Lt-Col. from £208 15 0 to £159 
lii^or - from £181 11 3 to £132 
CapUin from £136 17 6 to £105 
Lieut, from £102 .3 9 to £10U 
Bnslcn from £ 81 15 O to £ 80 
Cmldien . 

Under 6 yesfs from £20 to £ 16 
between 6 and 12 -£30to£24 
fkom lEtofl • - - £40 to £ 32 
t Mf* Ip proposed*, who reported on the 

Bombay Fend, 


Honour * Council, and trust it wilj not. 
foil to receive your favourable considera- 
tion. 

** Your Exc. in Council must be aware 
that the practice in question originated at 
a time immemorial, and having been recog- 
nized by the former Governments, was 
allowed by the British Government to 
continue during the many years that have 
elapsed since they assumed possession of 
this country ; and that the people have been 
so much accustomed to it as to render its 
discontinuance injurious in a considerable 
degree to the performance of the annual 
festivals of the numerous pagodas on this 
side of India ; and although it might ap- 
pear, in the view of foreigners, as an op> 
pressive measure, yet your representators 
can assure your Exc. in Council, that it is 
not considered as such by the Hindoo po. 
pulation, but merely as a stimulus, or 
rather a notice, to them to assemble and 
perform a task which, as natives and la- 
bourers of this country, it is incumbent 
upon them to do, and that they have never 
in a single instance complained of being 
compelled to perform the work in ques- 
tion. 

** Tlie late occurrence at Conjeveram is 
entirely an accident, and could not have 
been avoided had the people been collected 
without the usual orders from the magis- 
trate, and paid for their labour. Accidents 
to human life happen in different ways, 
and when the number of cars driven in 
each year, and of the people collected for 
that purpose, is taken into consideration, 
the late solitary instance of such an occur, 
rence would not seem so extraordinary as 
to call for such particular notice as has 
been taken of it; and, since it can never be 
the intention of Government that the cele. 
bration of festivals in the Hindoo pagodas 
should he discontinued, and since it is ab- 
solutely necessary that people should be 
procured one way or othei to draw the cars, 
the measures now adopted can provide no 
remedy to accidents, if such are more likely 
to happen in this than in other pursuits of 
human life. 

Your representators are willing to ac. 
knowledge that your Government have 
hitherto evinced due regard towards the 
religious institutions of the natives, and 
secured to them the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their national rights and privi- 
leges, and it is the opinion of such being 
the characteristic of British rule that gives 
an extraordinary appearance to the measure 
now adopted, all of a sudden, at the sug. 
gestion of an inexperienced assist.-collector, 
unsupported by any recommendation from 
higher authorities, more especially when 
we reflect that your familiar acquaintance 
with notions and feelings of the native po- 
pulation must have convinced you of the 
degree of dissatisfaction which might be 
caused tq them by the discontinuance of the 
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long-established custom which forms the 
subject of this representation. 

** Your representators may also state 
that they are not altogether apprehensive 
that, without the assistance of public offi- 
cers, it would be impossible to collect 
people for conveying the cars ; but consider, 
ing the numerous pagodas in this country, 
and the thousands of people required to 
carry on the feasts without interruption, 
they cannot but expect great difficulties in 
collecting and commanding the people to 
perform the same, and the expense which 
it will probably be necessary to incur on 
that account would be an unusual charge 
on the funds of the pagoda, which arc, in 
most cases, no more than sufficient for the 
performance of the feasts and ceremonies 
of the respective pagodas; and when the 
advantages at present possessed are lost, it 
will no doubt prove highly prejudicial to 
the interests of our religious institutions. 

Under these circumstances, your re- 
presentators most respectfully and ear- 
nestly pray fur a reconsideration of the 
subject, and the ultimate revocation of the 
orders lately issued, prohibiting the prac- 
tice of public orders being issued for the 
collection of people to draw the cars of 
Hindoo pagodas. 

** Madras, 31st Oct. 1836.** 

Order of Government on the Petition from 
C. lyahsawmy Moodeliar, M. V. ^a- 
gammey, Mootoo Moodeliar, and others, 
the Inhabitants of Madras and its De- 
pendencies, dated 31st October 1836. 

The petitioners are informed, that by 
the order of the 21st May 1836, to which 
they allude, it was not the intention of Go- 
vernment to interfere in any way with the 
religion of the natives. The sole object of 
the order was to exempt the people from 
forced labour, and to give to them the full 
right to employ themselves in such manner 
and on such terms as they pleased. 

“ By order, 

(Signed) “ H. Chamicr, Chief Sec. 

“ roi t St. George, 22d Nov. 1 836. ** 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The reply of the government to an ap- 
plication from the Chamber of Commerce, 
for permission to correspond directly with 
the different public departments, and that 
the heads of those departments may fur- 
nish information without detriment to the 
public service, is as follows : — 

Fort St. George, 25th Oct. 1836. 

The Right lion, the Governor in 
Council anticipates much public good from 
the proceedings of the institution, and 
would have felt additional satisfaction had 
he obsehred the names of some of the 
principal native merchants at the presi- 
dency enrolled amongst its members. 

** As the information which the Cbam- 
Jitum* N.S. Voii.£3. No. 90. 


her of Commerce may from time to time 
desire to obtain, may probably be furnished 
more readily and in a more satisfactory 
form from the records of the government 
office ; the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, adverting to the permission so- 
licited to correspond direct with the dif- 
ferent public departments, considers it 
preferable that the information required by 
the Association should be supplied through 
the medium of Gtjvcniincnt. 

" The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is not aware whether any jiarti- 
eular privileges have been extended to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, but 
if such should be the case, he will be pre- 
pared to place the association at this 
presidency on the same footing.’* 


UF.V. W. TAYLOR. 

The Rev. W. Taylor, late in connexion 
with the London Missionary Society, has 
been ordained a deacon by the bishop. 
Ills secession from the ranks of the dis- 
senters has drawn upon him tlie animad- 
version of a portion of our press. Not- 
withstanding the reiterated warnings given, 
which, we are satisfied, have not been 
thrown away, our respected Diocesan has 
admitted him into holy orders — the best 
proof that he ivent through his ordeal 
with credit to himself and to the satisfac- 
tion of the bishop and his clergy. A man 
charged with an otfence, if acijuittcd by 
his peers, after a patient investigation, is 
ever after considered innocent of the 
charge for which he was put on his trial ; 
in like manner, the public should regard 
Mr. Taylor, now that he has been or- 
dained, and divest their minds of every 
prejudice against him. Wc are not beg- 
ging the question, but insist on an act of 
justice not denied to the meanest of his 
Majesty’s subjects. — Jfad. Gaz^^Jan, 7. 

Mr Taylor has been located at the pre- 
sidency. 

THE ARMY. 

At the close of the review and fiejd- 
exereisc of the troops by the new Com- 
inaiider* ill-chief, on the Mtli and 15th 
December, his Excellency published tlie 
following G.O. : — 

“ 10th Dec.— I’he Commander-in-chief 
desires that his acknowledgments may be 
offered to the troops who were engaged in 
the field exercises on the J4th and 15th 
instant. His Exc. is well pleased with 
their steadiness and attention to orders ; 
and his thanks are particularly due to 
Brig.-Gen. Dovetoii, c. b. and to Col. 
Logon, who commanded separate bodies 
on these occasions, for the able and ani- 
mated manner in which tliey conducted 
Uie operations entrusted to them ; as well 
as to Brigadier Showers, for the judgment 
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with which he handled that excellent corps 
the Madras Artillery. 

“ The ConHnander- in-chief did not, 
however, fail to remark an evident want of 
practical knowledge on the part of officers 
commanding companies of the line, and 
he desires that commanding officers of 
corps will give their attention to this im- 
portant point, as well as to the practice 
of each company alike in the V part of 
the field exercise and evolutions of the 
army. This and the intelligence generally 
shewn by the officers will, at an early 
period of time, correct the defect. 

His Exc. is satisfied that such prae- 
tice is well calculated to call forth and 
perfect the intelligence of the officers and 
the discipline of the men composing an 
army, which has invariably been distin- 
guished for gallantry and efficiency, 
through a long career of active service, 
fram the days of Clive and Coote, on the 
field of Assaye, and down to the recent 
campaigns of Ava and Coorg. ” 

ABOLITION OF THE MADRAS MINT. 

The abolition of the Madras Mint has 
had the effect of depreciating the metal- 
liques at this presidency about 8 per cent, 
and the Pondicherry Government being 
on the eve of supplying its place by one of 
their own, still more disastrous conse- 
quences to the commerce of this port are 
to be apprehended. The Chamber of 
Commerce have taken the business into 
serious consideration, and as we learn, are 
about to address the Government on the 
subject.— liJrawiiner, 2Vov. 29. 

REDircTIONS- 

A notice appears in the Fort St, George 
Gazette, dated Civil Auditor’s Office, 
16th December, wherein heads of public 
offices in the civil department, at the pre- 
sidency and in the provinces, are requested 
to forward a statement of such persons as 
hold two or more situations in their office, 
drawing the salaries attached to each, ex- 
hibiting their names, and the salary of 
each, with explanation as to Uie nature 
and necessity of such pluralities. In ad- 
dition to this, it is rumoured that consi- 
derable alterations in the magisterial 
department of the police office arc in con- 
temptation, having for their object the 
abolition of pluralities. . 

OOOMSUR. 

Camp, Goomsur, Dec. 30.— Affiiirs 
in Goomsur do not progress so rapidly as 
we could wish, although every exertion 
and good-will is shewn on the part of alt 
engaged. The troops have now been 
above the Ghauts five weeks, and two 
only ('BoUiaa Sing and Sooniah Sing) of 
llie five pfoohumed rebel chiefs are taken. 


Dora Bissoye has eluded all pursuit, and 
within the last few days every trace of 
him is lost ; it is said he has escaped 
towards the Nagpore territories. Mr. 
Russell had been most indefati^ble in 
following him up, day after day, with By- 
am*s horse and a party of the 49th regt. 
If Mr. Russell persists in his determi- 
nation to seize him, I fear we shall have 
a long campaign again, and a sickly one 
too, after February. Some officers have 
been ailing from fever and accidents ; 
amongst the latter Capt. Roberts of the 
49th regt., who, when upon a Dour, fell 
into a pitfall, in which were fixed sharp 
pointed bamboo stakes, one of which 
passed through his thigh and another into 
his arm ; he is doing well, but of course is 
quite disabled for some time. The troops 
generally continue healthy, perhaps there 
are not more than one hundred cases of 
all kinds in hospital ; they arc well-pro- 
visioned, which is very requisite, as the 
fatigue they are undergoing is great, and 
the climate not at all coiigenral. It is 
rather cold for Kuropearis even, hut still 
very delightful ; the liills being 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The unfor- 
tunate Khoiuls are hunted down in all 
directions, their villages arc completely 
deserted, their walsas beaten iq>, and their 
crops and grain destroyed ; still they bear 
up against all their misfortunes manfully, 
and seem quite determined to hold out to 
tlie last ! 

“ The division Head Quarters, with 
two Companies of the Sd Light Inf., four 
Companies of the Cth Regt., the whole of 
the 49th Regt., part of Byam’s Horse,, 
with details of the 2d Light Cavalry, Ar- 
tillery, &c. compose tlie force above tlie 
Ghauts. Mr. Russell is at present in the 
low country, where be went in pursuit of 
Dora Bissoye. Cantonments are marked 
out in the neighbourhood of Now'gaum for 
the I7th liegt., which it is reported is to 
remain there for some time. What is to 
become of the remaining corps after the 
campaign is over apj)ear8 to be uncertain ; 
it would be a charity to let them know 
soon ! 

“ Lieut- Col. Hodgson, of the 6th Regt., 
died of fever, at Vishnuehukrum, on the 
27th inst. after a veiy few days’ illness ; 
this is the second officer we have lost dur- 
ing this short campaign of fever. Lieut. 
Hayman, of the 6th Regt., having died 
at Nowgaum on the lr3th inst.” — Spec^ 
tator,Jan, 11 . 

The latest accounts from Goomsur are 
anything but indicative of a speedy and 
satisfactory termination of hostilities in 
that quarter :— Dora Bissoye continued 
to evade his pursuers, and bid defiance to 
tlie attempts made and plans adopted to 
secure his capture, while fever had made 
it» appearance in^ the British camp, and 
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threatened mischief to both oflicers and 
uicn.— Cour. Jan, 16. 

We extract tlie following passage from 
a violent article in the Bengal Hurkaru, 
of December 27th 

** 'i'he tragical climax, to which the 
course of affairs in Gooinsoor has lately 
tended, is consummated. Disapfiointed 
ill the impression expected from the array 
of the troops, in the result of the com> 
bined movement of all arms for the cap- 
t4ire of the chief, the Commissioner has 
fHit in execution the dread menace, — the 
alternative prearranged with the sanction 
of the Madras Government in the event 
of continued defiance — and without suc- 
cess. The Khonds have maintained the 
point of honour. If, as is believed, Dora 
Bissoyehas been driven below the Ghauts, 
from the region which now recks a tenant- 
loss and horrid waste, the constancy of 
his clan has never for a moment wavered. 
Tlic whole Kiioiid country in immediate 
connection with Goomsoor, with the ex- 
ception of a section of the lluoroo Dcs, 
•has been ravaged by the troops, and tlie 
peon lives tiiken, in a fusliion known mure 
probably to the Imagination of Burke, 
than to the practice of ilyder AH. Be- 
neath uii edict of exteriiiination, sparing 
only women and cliiUlren, and of destruc- 
tion to every form of property, the cougtry 
has been depopulated. The inhabitants, 
mostly by (light, unticijiated the sword. 
Its fair tracts, which otten resembled one 
continuous hamlet, embosomed in ripe 
corn-fields, stored with grain, and teeming 
with every variety of live stock, are a 
spoiled, blackened, and smouldering de- 
sert ; a holocaust on the shrine of fatui- 
toiis ignorance and imbecility. The spirit 
of the execution of this measure, liy the 
levy which co-openite in the 
work, may be imagined, when it obtains 
igenerul credence in camp, that an olHccr 
•deemed it to be ids <luty in one district to 
•compel the wretched women found in the 
villages to reap their own grain at the 
buyonet*s point, and then to uild to tlie 
flames which consumed it, the miserable 
remnants of clothing left to protect them 
and their homeless and famisliiiig offspring 
from tiie blasts of these mountain vallies. 
We do not now moot the qiie.stioii ofibhe 
]>olicy or justifiahlcness of the dire, ulti- 
mate measure which has been pu; in force ; 
and we derive no argument from its im> 
mediate failure. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings no alternative of better promise 
may have appeared to exist. The expec- 
tation that the impassive resolution of the 
Khonda (for Iheg have scarcely struck a 
blow) would at length falter, may have 
been legitimate, in aofar legitimizing the 
act of the commander and of the Madras 
Government Tlie chances of the cap- 
ture of the Kliorid chief appear to be in- 
creased by his expulsion from his old 


place of refuge, and the desperate con- 
dition of all of the Khorid name, saving 
tlie section under the influence of San 
Bissoye, whose axes we have turned 
against the lives, their sickles against the 
coni, of the rest of the population. Mr. 
llussell, pursuing after the old fashion, 
believes himself to press constantly upon 
the footsteps of Dora Bissoye in the sou- 
thern portion of the zemiiidary." 


iSomlbai). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE EUPHIIATES EXPEDITION. 

The Hugh Lindsaty has brought Col. 
Cliesney with despatches for Government, 
and we have received the following par- 
ticulars regarding the motions of the ex- 
pedition up to the 14tb, when the engine 
of the Euphrates having been repaired by 
Mr. Harrison at the forge of the Hugh 
I.indsrnf, the former proceeded to the 
Karoon, in order to explore Susiana, and 
the upper portions of the river Tigris, 
until the 31st of January, when this in- 
tercKtiiig undertaking is to he broken up. 

On the null of September the Shannon 
dclivereti the first and long-expected mail 
at Muhammerah, and the ascent of the 
Tigris having been decided upon, for 
strong reasons, the Euphrates reached Bus- 
sora by sunset, and Korna the next day, 
having lost her only engineer during the 
night, (^ol. Chesney confidently expected 
to be back at Korna from Bagdad by the 
beginning of October at latest; but he 
was not only retarded by the want of fuel 
ill going up, and by running aground for 
three days, but also when descending, by 
the unexpected and then unaccountable 
circumstance of the coal-boats having been 
forced to return to Korna ; which obliged 
the vessel to halt two or three times to cut 
wood ; and instead of being at Korna 
about the .3d, the Euphralsfs only arrived 
then* the afternoon of the 15th October. 

The Hugh Lindsay was found in a state 
of preparation to resist the threatened 
attack of the people of Korna, who were 
said to be determined to destroy her, as 
well as the Euphrates, if she dared to go 
any higher; and it was avowed that the 
coal-botUs had been driven down the 
I’igris by the people, who were evidently 
in a state of much excitement altogether, 
for some cause as yet unexplained, and the 
more iiiexplicahle, as the Euphrates had 
not before met with any but the most 
friendly disposition. Under these circum- 
stances, Col. Chesney thought it best to 
act as if he bad no apprehension whatever, 
and after some communication with the 
town, a letter was despatched to the Sheikh ■ 
of Montifick at Sliugy Sook, to say iliat 
the- steamer was proceeding up. the river as 
a friendly Tartar vessel carrying letters ; 
but at tbc same time <j[uite ready to tight if 
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the Arabs preferred being enemies. After 
some difficulty and delay, a pilot was ob- 
tained, and on the SOih the Euphrates 
steamed up to the populous town of Sliugy 
Soolc, where she ani-hor;>d, surrounded by 
people in a state of much excitement, 
the women especially- ; hut no opposition 
was experienced in filling up the coal, 
and next morning the vessel proceeded to 
the extensive mat village of Cooto, where 
she anchored opposite the Sheikh's tent, 
before the letter reached him from Korna. 

The Sheikh had escaped into his harem 
on the first appearance of the vessel, and 
there was some difficulty in comiiuiiiicat- 
ing; but this being overcome, he was 
called upon to answer for the strange con- 
duct of the people of Korna towards the 
Hugh Lindsay ; and also either to give or 
refuse his assistance to the steamer in her 
ascent, as well as to punish the Beiii 
Hachem tribe for firing on the vessel ; and 
the other Arabs for driving back the coal- 
boats after their ascent up the Tigris. After 
some suspense and loss of the day, the 
Sheikh agreed to do all that was asked, and 
one of his confidential people was ordered 
to go up in the vessel to punish the Beni 
Hachem, and see that nothing else was 
wanting. 

The Sheikh professed the greatest friend- 
ship towards the English ; but he admitted 
that the people had been much exasperated 
by Mr. Samuel's return in the Hugh 
JAndsa^y and his renewed attempts to dis- 
tribute religious papers at Bussora, where 
the circumstance was dwelt upon as a 
proof that we are not only about to take 
their country, but also to destroy their 
religion ; and it was added, that one of the 
Europeans had even advised them to put in 
succession three chains across the river, as 
the only means of stopping the steamer. 
On hearing these circumstances, they were 
reminded that the Euphrates had never on 
any occasion annoyed the people or their 
religion, which was readily admitted to be 
true ; for tlicy said they knew she was the 
Sultan’s vessel ; but that the other one was 
very different. 

All things being thus smoothed, the 
Euphrates proceeded up the river on the 
22d, and anchored opposite the Beni 
Hachem tribe next day, vrho were under 
arms evidently for defence, as they en. 
treated the vessel to proceed onw'ards, which 
she did, and entered the Lemlun marshes 
on the 25th, where about eighty trackers 
were immediately assembled by the Sheikh’s 
man ; but being unable to do much with 
so large a vessel, warping was resorted to, 
in order to prevent her falling against the 
banks at the short turnings, where she 
steered badly ; but on the 29th, when about 
one-third through the marshes, nearly 
three hundred miles from the sea, it was 
found that the larboard engine was dis- 
abled, owing to the cross head of the air- 
pump baying given away. The people. 


instead of being at all hostile when the 
vessel was crippled, brought sheep and 
other supplies every day, and twice l)oats 
came from the town of Lemlun with coaKs 
and wood. One of those boats was hired 
to take Mr. Fitzjames with the mails to 
Hilla, where he was desired to hire drome- 
daries, and proceed to Aleppo. The two 
passengers, Messrs. Stewart and Alexan- 
der, turned off at 11 ilia, towards Bagdad. 

It appears that the Euphrates met with 
sufficient water at the lowest season of the 
year, and that a ligliter vessel can steam up 
at all seasons, in from ten to twelve days* 
time. — Bom. Cour., Dec, 3. 

We observe by an advertisement in the 
o6ficial Gazette^ that the Bombay govern- 
ment is making preparations for keeping 
up a steam communication with the Eu- 
phrates, intended no doubt in aid of the 
Syrian overland post. Tenders are invited 
for the conveyance of 400 to 600 tons of 
coal to Muscat, and 200 tons to Moham- 
mcrah, a place situated twenty miles above 
the bar of the river Euphrates. 


BANK OP BOMBAY. 

The prospectus of a Bank for this 
Presidency sets forth the want of such an 
institution, which 1ms increased since the 
withdrawal hythe Government of the pri- 
vilege of making deposits and transfers at 
the treasury, whicli have amounted for 
several years past to twenty lacs of ru- 
pees. The inconvenience attending trans- 
actions in the metallic currency, and tlie 
convenience of a])lace of discount, are fur- 
ther recommendations of it ; and it is added 
“ that, as ])rujects of a like nature to the 
present are entertained, with reference to 
this presidency, both in England and 
Calcutta, and that, should they be curried 
into effect, its floating capital, the exten- 
sion or contraction of its currency, and 
generally, the control and superintend- 
ence of all its great monetary transactions 
would be transferred from the spot to 
parties at a distance, and possibly with 
hostile interests, no time should be lost 
in anticipating designs that may prove so 
prejudicial to the trade and prosperity of 
the place." It is, therefore, proposed 
that a Bank be established here, and that 
a society be incorporated for carrying it 
on; that the bank do not commence 
operations until a charter has been ob- 
tained; that the charter granted to the 
Bank of Bengal be adopted as a model ; 
that the business of the Bank be strictly 
confined to receiving deposits, and keeping 
cash accounts ; discounting bills and drafts^ 
and other instruments of the kind, and 
issuing bank notes, in the current coin of 
the place, and bank post bills payable at 
short dates; that the capital be thirty lacs^ 
of rupees, to be divided in 3»000 shares^ 
of Ks. l^OOO each; that no individual be 
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restricted as to the amount of his 8ub<« 
scriptioii, but that the rules in force in 
other institutions of the kind, to prevent 
an overwhelming influence on the part of 
great capitalists, be established ; that 
300 shares be reserved for Government, 
ill case they should be willing to join the 
institution upon the same terms that the 
<‘.apital of the 13ank of Bengal is taken by 
the Government of India ; and that Eu- 
ropeans and natives be alike eligible for 
othce. 

At a Meeting of the Bank Committee, 
on the 30th December, it was resolved, 
“ That, in consequence of the capital of 
the proposed bunk of Bombay having 
been all subscribed, and the applications 
for shares in the institution having greatly 
exceeded the mimlier allotted by the pro- 
spectus, the secretary be empowered to 
receive further applications for the same 
purpose and register them until the 1st of 
February next, and that the subject be 
then taken into consideration, and such 
further proceedings be recommended upon 
it as may appear just and equitable.” 

The (Calcutta Courier^ of 9th January, 
states : ** It appears that the scheme has 
not met w'ith universal concurrence. We 
iinderstiind that some of the old houses 
are rather afraid of the free action of such 
a bank, lest the facilities of credit should 
be abused; they have accordingly kept 
themselves aloof for the present from the 
scheme of an independent bank, and have 
put forth two propositions. The first of 
these is, that Government shall issue 
exchequer bills, witiiout interest, in ex- 
change for coin, which they conceive 
would answer all the purpose of remov- 
ing the present inconveniences of cash 
payments, and at the same time prevent 
the dangers of an unrepresented paper 
circulation. This plan would make Go- 
vernment the general bankers for the 
community, and give tlie former all the 
banking profit of a paper currency— for 
we find no stipulation about deposits, nor 
is it likely that Government would agree 
to support an establishment merely for 
the purpose of holding specie in deposit, 
and issuing paper acknowledgments for 
it, at their own cost and risk ; it would 
consequently liave the effect of introduc- 
ing an unlimited paper currency, wiljiout 
any representation at all, purely upon the 
guarantee of tlie Government. The other 
proposition is, that the Bank of Bengal 
shall be invited to establish a brunch at 
Bombay. This latter information is de- 
rived from a letter received by a mercan- 
tile firm to-day from an eminent Parsee 
merchant at Bombay.” 

STRANGE TAXES. 

It was Stated in an up-country paper a 
short time ago that in some part of tliis 
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presidency there is a transit duty upon 
pregnant women and such like commodi. 
ties. A notice, dated the 3d inst., just 
promulgated at Poona, repealing several 
taxes hitherto levied in that town, brings 
to light circumstances analogous to the 
one above referred to. For instance, we 
find a tax, now abolished, upon the win- 
nowing and chaffing of rice; a tax upon 
gondkul, a kind of noisy recitation with 
tom-tom, &c., celebrated on marriages and 
other occasions, and a tax also upon 
dawks, or a ceremony to induce the 
manes of the dead to communicate 
secrets. We have also a duty called 
Bhargava Knm Pattee, the nature of 
which we cannot comprehend; also one 
upon circumcision; marriage; upon wak- 
ing at nights, and upon tlie slaughter of 
sheep. Some other items are not even 
decently translatable. It is a consolation 
to reflect, however, that they were not 
originally imposed under the present go- 
vernment, but remained only as a monu- 
ment of tlie financial skill and wisdom of 
our former rulers. 

The repeal of the taxes at Poona, of 
which twenty-six different items are spe- 
cified, is prefaced by a statement that the 
decline of the trade and prosperity of the 
town has induced the Hight Hon. the 
Governor to sanction the measure. If 
we are rightly informed, Government by 
the abolition of these duties has relin- 
quished an annual revenue of upwards 
of Us. 50,000. I.et this prove to the com- 
munity of the Deccan, that our pre- 
sent rulers are ready to make any sac- 
rifice, wherever a just and public prin- 
ciple requires their doing no.— Durpvn, 
Nov. 11. 


DELINQUENCY OF NATIVE OFFICERS. 

The Durpun notices that scarcely a 
week passes without exhibiting the dis- 
missal or suspension of some native officer 
of Government; and that from the highest 
to the lowest native functionary, there 
can very few be found whose honour and 
integrity have remained untarnished for 
any length of time. That journal states 
that the causes of this general depravity 
among the native servants are two, the 
want of education, and the consequent 
absence of any moral principle, and the 
low salaries which are assigned to them. 


THE DEWAN OF SATTARA. 

The dewan or prime minister of tlie 
rajah of Suttara was marched into Poopa 
a few days ago, under a strong military 
escort, and lodged in prison, in conse- 
quence, it is supposed, of some treason- 
able acts against the British Government, 
brought home to him io the affair of last 
Dewalee.— 'i9oiii6. Gaz.Jan. 11.' 
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BOMBAY A FREE PORT. 

We learn that Government has com* 
municated to the Chamber of Commerce 
its determination to declare Boml>ay a 
free port within the provisions of the 
Warehousing Act, as soon as the neces- 
sary adaption of the details of the act to 
Che circumstances of tiie port has been 
matured.-* Jan. 14. 

THE TBA.PLANT IN THE DECCAN. 

A wTiter in the Courier states that 
some tea-plants, having been sent to 
Ahmudniiggur, and placed under the 
management of an intelligent China-man, 
are now growing vigourously, and promise 
to become acclimated. 


cirepion. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

At the sitting of the Legislative Council, 
on the 8th November, the following some- 
what extraordinary discussion occurred ; 
the question heing, whether the tobacco 
ordinance should be read a lirst time : 

The Cliitf Justice rose ; — ‘‘ Sir, our 
President ; 1 rise, Sir, to address the coun- 
cil fur the lirst time, a new and inexperi- 
enced member, and as such I must claim 
your indulgence. I am aware that rules 
Itave been established for the management 
of the business of the council, and I will 
soon make myself master of them— indeed 
it is my duty to do so ; but if, in the obser- 
vations 1 am about to make, 1 in any de- 
gree impugn them, 1 must ciUieat of you 
to attribute it to ignorance and inexperi- 
ence, and not to a desire to do away the 
benefits of which they have doubtless been 
productive. Sir, you claimed yesterday, 
ond it was no rash claim, the merit of 
bringing forward measures you were well 
justified in assuming to he for the genet al 
good, the general pros)x.>rity of the country 
— yoii made this claim not for yourself 
individually, ] feel assured, but for your 
executive advisers also. 1 for one have no 
ground to suspect but that their advice 
was honest and sincere, and given to the 
best of itieir judgment, nor can I suppose 
that they have recommended the measures 
to be brought forward but upon the sin- 
cere and honourable impression of the 
benefits likely to arise from them. Whe- 
ther such may be the opinion of all parties 
it is not necessary to inquire. It is too 
much to expect that differences of opinion 
will not arise, perhaps even in this very 
council. But, while we give them credit 
for all sincerity and honour, sure am 1, 
that they will concede to the legislative 
council that unbiassed exercise of their 
judgment which will lead to the general 
good of the country. We are all liable to 
opinloqSi tlie result of our situations. 1 fur 
one have prejudices, wliich I bhall carry 


with me to the grave— but they are honest 
prejudices, and they are not likely to lead 
me into difficulties. 1 have a strong pre- 
judice ill favor of the supreme court, and 
indeed of the judiciary throughout, and if 
1 found the smallest disposition on the part 
of the Government to trench upon the su- 
preme court, or even upon the district 
courts, it would only be my duty to set 
the executive right. 1 feel, indeed, that 
this prejudice amounts almost to infirmity. 
But 1 am not bound to yield my judgment 
to the executive advisers ; all that 1 require 
is, that as they arc left to the unbiassed 
exercise of their opinion ; so we should be 
also— more cannot be reijuired, on one side 
or upon the other. 1 trust that I do not 
trespass too much upon your time, btit 
as chief justice 1 stand nearly alone in 
the legislative council ; my position is pe- 
culiar, and I should wish to describe it. 
The members of the executive council arc 
all my equals — all my principal friends — 
with whom I am daily living and convers- 
ing — but this will nut bias my mind, nor 
that of any chief justice. 1 do not owe 
my situation to die governor, nor to them, 
neither do 1 owe my position ; toy respect, 
indeed, is due to them, and they 1 trust 
will ever regard me with kindness — this is 
all I ask. But when I say, that 1 consider 
the chief justice to be as independent as 
1 admit the other members of the legisla- 
tive council to he, it can hardly he supposed 
that no diflcrcnco of opinion will arise. 
Union, indeed, is our object, and union is 
attainable, because it ivill be union for the 
general good ; where there is discussion, 
it is impossible that the mind of each in- 
dividual should take the same tone, but at 
the conclusion we shall be of one accord. 
My own situation places me in rather 
nearer alliance with the unofficiiil members 
and the official members not in the execu- 
tive, The executive must be expected to 
have a bias in favour of the measures they 
introduce; they would, indeed, be almost 
culpable if they did not entertain an earnest 
and sincere desire to carry them through ; 
and I am confident that the present mem. 
bers would not introduce them, if they 
were not convinced that they were for the 
benefit of the island. But 1 certainly must 
say that my peculiar situation as chief jus- 
tice does place me in nearer alliance with 
the unofficial members. We all owe our 
allegiance to the governor, our ready re- 
spect to the executive council — but the 
chief justice is independent. As I said 
before, my prejudices are strong, and bad I 
bad the opportunity of advising the Home 
Government, 1 should certainly have op- 
posed the giving power to the executive of 
suspending the chief justice. I do not 
apprehend any peril to myself personally^ 
but knowing the situation of the judges qt 
home, 1 do regret such a power having , 
been given. 1 do not fear for myself-* 
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niy age is too advatired, my experience too 
great for me to commit such an error, 
and I am sure that our piesent governor 
would be the very last individual to advise 
such a step. Mind, I speak only of one 
governor — Sir Robert Horton. I have to 
apologise for taking up so much of your 
time, but 1 trust you understand the mo- 
tive, and will not disapprove. 1 have 
heard it very generally reported that one 
of the most independent members of this 
council is a near friend of mine, the major- 
general, whom I hope to see in his place, 
for 1 have a personal regard for him. 
He, I am sure, will not say that he is more 
independent than the chief justice, nor can 
it be said that, because he is in the execu- 
tive, he is less independent. The chief 
justice will give his attention to all matters, 
to all subjects wliicli may be brought 
before the council, so far as they do not 
interfere with his higher duties. 1 will 
give my attention to mercantile and com- 
mercial questions, for I perceive that there 
is no merchant in this council, and it be- 
comes my duty to attend to their interests. 
I have no doubt, indeed, that the govern, 
raent is in close communication with the 
merchants ; but they may not always agree, 
and it is the province of the legislative 
council to declare if the case is made out 
by the government or by the merchants, 
and if the latter ought to be satisfied. 
This will be part of my duty, as weU as 
to attend to all other subjects of discussion. 
Sir, 1 thank you sincerely for the attention 
with which you have listened to me, and, 
liowever apt we all may be to utter words 
which upon reflection wc would recall, I 
trust 1 shall repent of iiolliing I have said 
this day. I have trespassed thus far upon 
the patience of the council, with some irre- 
gularity it may be possible, but 1 may 
perhaps never do so again.’* 

The Presitlent was totally unprepared for 
the observations which the chief justice 
had taken this opportunity to make. He 
entertained no objection in the present in- 
stance to the introduction of matter foreign 
to the subject strictly before the council, 
and, if that had been all, he should have 
made no reply. But the chief justice had 
thought proper to say something on the 
subject of independence, and appeared to 
think himself more closely connected with 
the unofficial members than with the rest 
of the council. He (the president) must 
particularly object to such distinctions be- 
ing drawn. Any member would shrink 
from bis duty who did not act according 
to the best of his judgment. The chief 
justice had said that the executive council 
introduced the measures; but he would 
insist that the other members were free as 
air to giiii their advice ; he would stand up 
fot the entire independence of the mem- 
bers, as well official as unoffBcial. He well 
knew the chief justice had no design to 


prejudice the working of the council, but 
he would express his strong desire that this 
might be the last time he should hear the 
subject of independence intriKluced, more 
especially as regarded the official members, 
not memliers of the executive council, in 
contradistinction to the unofficial mem- 
bers. 

The Chief Justice perfectly assented to 
what had fallen from his excellency, and 
wished to explain that he had been misun- 
derstood. He bad said that his position 
placed him in nearer alliance with the 
official members not in the executive and 
with the unofficial, not with the latter only. 

The Auditor-ffeuera/ had sat in the legis- 
lative council since its first establishment,' 
and he felt himself called upon, by what 
liad just now passed, to say, that he had 
not been accustomed to hear, nay, he would 
assert that no member of that assembly 
had ever attempted to discharge upon its 
patience, such topics and such language as 
had been just now introduced by the chief 
justice. He thought that the thanks of 
every member of the legislative assembly 
were due to the president, for the highly 
correct expression of his sentiments upon 
the speech which they had just heard from 
the hon. and learned member. He parti- 
cularly concurred with his excellency in 
expressing his decided repugnance to, and 
unqualified disapproval of, what had fallen 
from the learned chief justice, - as to the 
independence or the defect of it in the sen- 
timents and proceedings of the gentlemen 
who composed this assembly ; that was a 
most highly unpalatable subject, he was 
well convinced, to the feelings of all who’ 
now heard him; and he (the auditor-ge- 
iierai) did consider, that the happy mixture 
of a portion of the members of the execu- 
tive with tho.se of the legislative council, 
which had been wisely constituted, was the 
best test and promise of that freedom of dis- 
cussion which would be most conducive to 
general beneficial results. In conclusion, 
he (the auditor-general) sincerely hoped 
that the time appropriated to the express 
purpose of the consideration and debate 
of the useful measures hitherto, and likely' 
always to be, submitted to the legislative 
assembly, would not be occupied by un- 
profitable professions or opinions which 
bore no relation to the subject-matter be- 
fore them. 

The Chirf Justice . — “I am a young 
member ; 1 ask your pardon, and hope 1 
liave obtained it.*' 

On the re-assembling of the council, 
15th December, the president read the 
following despatch from the Secr^ary of 
State, relative to a memorial presented by 
certain merchants of Colombo > 

Downing -street, 8th July 1836. 

“ Sir,— -I have the honour to i^notv- 
ledge the receipt of your despatch^ «o. 13, 
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of the 8th January, with a memorial from 
the merchants of Colombo, expressing dis- 
satisfaction at the measures which you had 
taken for constituting the legislative 
council of your goveriiinent. 

The memorialists complained on a 
former occasion of the delay which had 
occurred in completing the council. This 
delay being occasioned by your anxiety to 
select fit and proper persons for the office 
of legislators, you had the satisfaction of 
receiving his Majesty*s gracious approval 
of the caution which had regulated your 
proceedings. The memorialists have again 
attributed your conduct in this respect to 
improper motives, but I see no ground for 
concurring in their opinions. 

** I learn from your present despatch, 
that, having been able to select three na- 
tives of Ceylon for seats in the council, 
who, together with three merchants, wouhl 
have completed the number of unofficial 
members, you had intimated your intention 
of conferring a priority of appointment on 
one of each class alternately, beginning 
with the merchants. In consequence of 
this arrangement, the merchants refused to 
sit in the council, denouncing, in terms 
which I need not here repeat, the principle 
of precedence as established by his Majesty *s 
instructions, not only with reference to the 
unofficial members of the council amongst 
themselves, but also as regards the official 
and the unofficial members respectively. 

The memorialists advert to the consti- 
tution of the legislative councils at the 
Mauritius and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
You will inform them, that the principle 
of precedence, as regards the official mem- 
bera, is observed in those councils; that, 
amongst the non -official members, the 
principle of seniority, according to the 
date of appointment, obtains universally 
in all his Majesty's colonial possessions ; 
and that I cannot entertain any question 
which may involve a departure f^rom either 
of those principles. 

** In expressing my regret at the deter, 
mination at which the memorialists appear 
to have a^ived, 1 am bound in justice to 
the legislative council of your government 
to state, at the same time, that 1 enter- 
tain no doubt that, notwithstanding the 
absence of the merchants from that body, 
the commercial interests of the island will 
always meet with that attention which 
their importance demands; and 1 am in- 
clined to hope that the merchants them- 
selves feel no apprehensiQhs in this respect, 
since they have refused their individual* 
support on grounds which could in no way 
have affected their usefulness or impor- 
tance at the council-board. Should the 
merchants of Colombo retain the opinions 
which . they have now expressed on this 
subject, it will be your duty to select for 
the xacant seau— with the caution which 
you ba?!i ^itberto obseryed—^fit and proper 


persons from tome otiter class of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects at Ceylon. 

“ I approve of the step which you took 
— after the merchants had refused to enter 
tlie council — of swearing in the three 
members whom you had selected, and of 
the consideration which you appear to have 
shewn on that occasion tcLthe body of mer- 
chants, by placing at the head of the un- 
official members one of their class, who, 
you had reason to believe, w'oiild have ac- 
cepted the appointment on his return to 
Ceylon, although he has since declined it. 

I have the honour to he, &c., 
(Signed) “ Glenklg.*’ 

“ Rt. Hon. Sir U. W. Horton, Bart., 

&c. &c." 


NEW' TARIFF. 

The follow'ing is the intended new 
tariff of import and export duties: — 

Import Duties. .-C. s. if. 

*Ale and all malt Hquors. per hhd 0 10 (> 

Ditto per doz. qU. 0 0 6 

Agricultural implrtncnts, free. 

Cattle, free. 

N.B.—l t is under consideration, whe- 
ther it might not be preferab’e to 
sulistitiite a duty of four per cent, 
on the value in this market, instead 
of the five per cent, upon the in- 
voice price. 

Goods, not otherwise enumerated, be- 
ing the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
any other part of Europe, for every 
.€ 100 of the invoice price thereof. ... 5 0 0 
Ditto, growth, mamifacture, or pro- 
duce of any other place, on every 
.-ClOt) of the value thereof in this 

market 10 0 0 

Horses, fi^ee. 

0 0 9 

Machinery, free. 

*Opium, per lb 0 1 0 

•Paddy, per parrah 0 0 2 

Regimental clothing, free. 

•Rice 0 0 5 

•.Spirits, per gallon 0 4 H 

Timber, free. 

♦Wines, vis— 

Madeira, per pipe 3 0 0 

Ditto, per doz. 0 1 9 

TenerilTe, per pipe 1 10 0 

Ditto, per doz 0 1 0 

English Claret, per doz 0 4 0 

Port, per gallon 0 0 (1 

Ditto, per doz 0 l ^ 

Lisbon, white and red, per pipe 2 0 0 

Ditto. ditto, per doz. • • • > 0 1 3 

Sherry, per gallon 0 0 6 

Ditto, per doz 0 19 

French Claret, per hhd. 3 0 0 

Ditto, per doz 0 2 3 

Champagne, per ditto 0 6 9 

Burgundy, per ditto 0 3 O 

Stein Wine, per ditto 0 1'9 

Constantia, per ditto 0. 4 6" 

Crac Wine, per pipe % 0- 0 

Ditto, per doz. fk 1, 3 

AH Wine, not otherwise enumerated, '* 

per doz. 0 i| 3 

Exports. 

•Cinnamon, tda— 

Ist and 2d sorts, per lb p .2 6 

3d sort, per lb ^ % 8 *^0 

•Cinnamon Oil, per 0 

•Clove OH, peroz Afei' o 0'5'‘ 

•Tobacco, per cwt ” '0 

Goods, not otherwise enumerated, for . > 
every £100 of the value thereof* 2 10'* Ct 

• Belog the dtttleinow paydblis * 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Postage on Newspapers . — In a petition, 
signed by 132 inhabitants of Colombo, 
being clergymen, missionaries,^ medical 
practitioners, merchants, proctors, private 
gentlemen, and respectable shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, against a proposed post- 
age of one penny on newspapers transmit- 
ted through the post-oHice of the colony, 
remonstrating against this ** tax on know- 
ledge,” at a time when both the postage and 
the stamp on newspapers have been re- 
duced at home, — they observe : ** I.ook- 
ing at the poverty, ignorance, and apathy 
of the mass of the population in this island, 
amongst whom it is our earnest wish, and 
we have no doubt that of your Excellency 
also, to create and encourage a thirst for 
knowledge, — we consider tlie effects of 
the proposed rate (trifling as it may seem) 
will be both immediately to lessen and 
remotely to obstruct the means of instruc- 
tion principally within the reach of the 
people. True it is, that as yet very few 
of the Indian jourutils come to this colony : 
but we look to the future, confidently 
anticipating an increased (‘irculation for 
them ; their present paucity, however, 
shewing the inconsiderable loss the re- 
venue would sustain by a remission of 
postage upon them.” 

Agriculture. — There are at present ad- 
vertised for sale in the Ceylon Gazeit(Hx\oxo 
than 6, 000 acres of land, applied for by dif- 
ferent individuals to Government for the 
purposes of planting. Most of this lies in 
the Kandyan country, and is intended 
principally for colfee, and from various 
rumours we conclude that there are appli- 
cations now in contemjilation for a con- 
siderable quantity more. The coffee that 
has been jdanted recently in the interior 
is, we understand, tliriviiig remarkably 
well ; and, by moderate calculations, is 
expected in general to make a consider- 
able return on the fourth year, and to 
defray tlie expcjises of clearing and plant- 
ing on the sixth year. A number of 
nutmeg plants, recently imported from 
Singapore, have been found to do well ; 
and a small plantation of sugar-cane lately 
made in the neighbourhood of Kamly has 
been found to answer, tlie juice extracted 
from the cane atfording a fair propoctioii 
pf sugar of good quality. It i.s said that 
a firm at Mauritius arc about .to engage 
/e^t^&ively in the cultivation of sugar in 
CeyloO} being quite confident of success. 

, The attention of English capitalists is also 
< directed^ we are informed on good au- 
j^oyit^j tp the resources of Ceylon, as re- 
th^ production of the articles we 
spoken of, as well as the other 
of the island; so that cul- 
.^yation may be expected soon to convert 
Its rich jungles into luxuriant gardens.— 
Gii Ooj.l>cc. 27. 

Asiat. Joum. N. S. Vol.23.No.90. 


Civilization.'^ks one of the gradual 
stops towards the improvement which 
civilization invariably makes amongst the 
people less refined, hy the example of 
those more polished, it is well worthy 
to remark the custom of wearing stock- 
ings adopted by the Modliars in the 
neighbourhood of Colombo within the 
last year. This class of persons have 
attained by degrees considerable simi- 
larity in their dress to Europeans, as 
the wearing of rtoats and trowsers ; but 
over the latter they persist in having so~ 
mongs or winding cloths. Only one, we 
understand, lias for several years ventured 
to break through the ancient habit of hav- 
ing his feet uncovered ; and he has now 
the gratification of seeing his countryincu 
follow his example. One good effect al- 
ready arising from this i.s, that it becomes 
no longer neces.sary for these persons to re- 
move their hupodest or slijijiers, on entering 
the house of a superior in rank ; which is 
a great innovation amongst the Easterns. 

The dress of evciy caste in the island 
is also improving very nifiidly. The re- 
strictions concerning it that existed here 
in other days having liccn abolished l>y 
the British Government, all may now fol- 
low the bent of their inclinations as to the 
manner in which they clothe themselves, 
as far as their means will allow. Still, 
however, former prejudices operate to a 
considerable extent, as well by making 
the low-caste individual unwilling to use 
those articles of costume to which he is 
not entitled by birth, as by the jealousy 
of his superior, who does not wish to be 
lowered by the imitation of an inferior. 

The times are coming when the natives 
of Ceylon, as all other people, must learn ‘ 
that the mere differences of dress,- rank, 
and even wealth, are not sufficient to 
raise a person to honourable <listinctions ; 
and that superiority in moral and intel- 
lectual endowment can alone purchase for 
him the enviable admiration of his fellow 
men. — Gov. Gaz. Dec. 31. 

Tiody Horton . — At a public meeting, 
held on the I4.>th .Tanuary, it was deter- 
mined to present Lady Horton, previous 
to lier approaching departure froin the 
island, with jiearl ornaments en suite, as 
a token of the respect and esteem enter- 
tained by the society of Ceylon for her lady- 
ship. Several complimentary addresses 
were made on the occasion ; that of Mr. 
Justice Jeremie, in particular, was very 
generally upplaiuled. On the 16th, a de- 
putation, headed by the chief justice, 
(Mr. Serjeant Hough,) waited upon her 
ladyship, accompanied by Mr. Boyd on 
the" part of the mercantile body, Mr. Hille- 
brand on the part of the burghers, and 
Mr. Philipsz, Modliar, on the part of 
tlie natives. The Chief Justice delivered 
a highly coihplimentary address to Lady 

(«) . 
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Horton, who returned a short and neat 

reply. 

The Observer fitatcs : — “ We express 
an universal opinion when we say, that a 
more deserving object for the sincere re- 
gard of an entire society could no where 
be found than Lady Horton. She has 
lived amongst us during a period when 
the distracting and chilling blasts of un- 
kindly feeling prevailed ; but at all times 
proved a centre of attraction, and, ‘ like 
the Sacred Fire of the Parsec woman, 
was not only an ornament in our hulls, 
but a source of warmth and comfort to 
our hearths.’ ’* 

Penang. 

MISCKT.LASEOUS. 

The Governor On the 7th November, 

Mr. Murchison, governor of the incorpo- 
rated settletnenls, sailed from Penang, on 
the Resolution^ for Calcutta, whence he 
will take his final departure for ilritain. 
The duties of his office devedve in the mean- 
time on Mr. Bonham, at this settlement, 
by whom they will hereafter be permanently 
discharged. Mr. Wingrove has taken the 
usual oaths as acting resident councillor of 
Singapore.— Pentotg Gaz. 

Xing of Achecn . — The Company’s 
schooner Zej}hyr returned unsuccessful 
from the mission by the Penang authori- 
ties to the King of Acheen, to require ex- 
planation of the atrocities lately witnessed 
on that coast,— a result vvhicli has pro- 
duced the following Circular” from the 
Governor ; 

** The Governor begs to inform the mer- 
cantile community of I’rince of Wales’ Is- 
land, that in consequence of receiving no 
reply from the King of Acheen, and only 
very unsatisfactory ones from some of the 
chiefs of that country, to his demand for 
explanation relative to recent outrages com- 
mitted on their coast, he has determined 
to have no further communication with 
them, and moreover to refu.se admission to 
any vesse^of war under Achiiiese colours 
into any British port in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, pending a reference on the subject 
to his Exc. the Governor-general in coun- 
cil. The prohibition is not meant to ex- 
tend to Achinese boats and prows solely 
engaged in trade, but merely to the Bag- 
gianna and vessels like her, professing to 
represent the government of the King of 
Acheen, or of the particular chief to whom 
she may belong. The Governor has been 
induced to make this communication, in 
anticipation of the arrival of the Baggianna, 
now daily expected, in order to obviate as 
much as possible inconvenience to indivi- 
duals who might, without some such warn, 
ing, engage in commercial dealings with 
her commaiider. 

prince of Wales* Island, 

22d Oct. 18S6.*’ 


In retaliation, the Raja Muda (or heir- 
apparent) exacted from the barque i/a- 
moody, of Tellicherry, which had touched 
at Teluksamoy for a supply of water, 200 
dollars, and threatened that the Raja would 
treat all vessels under the British flag in a 
similar manner, as stated in our last vol. p. 
259. The Singapore Chronicle^ of Docem- 
ber 10, observes : “ The arrogance and 
pride of the Rajah Muda and other chiefs 
on the coast have been too long submitted 
to, from, perhaps, the caution hitherto 
observed by them, in avoiding all acts 
likely to be construed into something tun. 
gible to authorize British interference ; 
but that careful line of policy lias at length 
been overstepped by the recent attack upon 
the lIamoo(li/t which is virtually a public 
declaration of hostilities, in the event of 
the British government not immediately 
rescinding tlic prohibitive order rendered 
necessary by circumstances, and which 
presents a favourable opportunity of humb- 
ling this rover that ought not to be per- 
mitted to pass.” 

Siam. 

One of the missionaries at Bankok, 
writing from thence July22,says, ” While 
the number of junks trading here is yearly 
diminishing, the I'hiropean and American 
trade is increasing. Three years ago, only 
three or four square-rigged vesscl.s were 
seen here, and that but once or twice 
during a whole year, and these mostly 
Ambian vessels under English colours ; 
now, it is not uncommon to see two, 
three, or four during almost every month 
of the' year. Nor are the Siamese asleep ; 
they are making rapid improvements, es- 
pecially in ship building. During the past 
year, Suang Nae Sit, son of the prahkiang, 
built an elegant ship after the European 
model, which has been sailing for some 
time. He is also now superintending the 
building of two large ships of war, at 
Chantabuii. Frince Chow Fah has also 
completed a large vessel, which sailed 
down the river a few days ago, and which 
W'e have seldom seen surpassed in neatness 
and elegance. We have heard that the 
king lias ordered no more junks to be 
built, but that all his vessels he built after 
the European model.” 

Application had been made to govern- 
merit fora place to erect a printing press, 
and the prahkiang hud given a favourable 
answer, intimating, however, that it might 
be ordered that all the “white faces” 
should live together . — Chinese Repos, 

The Jamsetjee Jejeehhoif, from Siam the 
16th ult., brings a letter of a private cor- 
respondent, mentioning the establishment 
of a new system of gambling at Bankok, 
by the government gambling farmer, which 
had been for months past monopolizing 
the time, and was threatening to absorb 
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the means, of the population. The plan 
Appears to be in the form of a lottery, 
permitting the owners of the gambling, 
iiouses to practise fraud to a very great 
extent. The principal farmer, it is stated, 
bad already probably cleared, by this 
scheme, about 800,000 ticals, besides 
paying daily to the king, for hisliirm, from 
300 to 400 ticals. I'he natives had become 
complete victims to this infamous scheme 
—their desire to risk increasing with the 
extent of their losses — husbands selling 
their wives, and wives their cliildren, to 
])urchase a chance in the game of 
and when the last sacrifice liad hoen made, 
resorting to theft to supply the means of 
once more trying their fortunes. The 
iminbers which, on a drawing-day in 
r.ondoti, used to assemble, in the days 
of our lotteries, are, it is said, nothing 
to the crowds of Siamese which a similar 
occasion brings together, with feelings 
wourifl up to the highest pitch. When 
every other means have failed, to beg or 
steal the minutest subdivision of a chance 
becomes tlie last resource of flic victims 
of this deplorable rage. Sho])keet)ors, 
who used formerly to sell goods to the 
djiily amount of ‘100 ticals, during these 
times were not selling to the value of 
three— and as they could not sell, (here 
was no iiuliuring them to buy. The rui- 
nous tendency of this condition of affairs 
was seen and lamented by tll(^ more 
respcu'tahle classes : meantime the king 
was in the daily receipt of tlwec to f(»nr 
Iiutidred ticals — and no one dared to hint 
to him the propriety of j)i!tting a stop to 
a system which was bringing him in such 
acceptable fruits — Sing. F. P, Dec. 1. 

The letter contains further particulars 
concerning the illness of the white ele- 
phant (referred to p. 12), which had ex- 
cited so much consternation at court. 
This elephant has tiie title of her lligh> 
ness Phra-Tapc JSee-IMiiang.” The princes 
and ministers of state were obliged to 
be in attendance, night and day, on the 
“ Dear Mother,” as the king called her. 
The aiiimars recovery, tlie writer attri- 
butes mainly to the removal of obstinate 
constipation, by means of a clyster admi- 
nistered by a Macintosh India-rubber air- 
pillow, with a bamboo at one corner, lent 
by himself, to serve as a pipe. . 

TJie queen dowager expired about the 
middle of Oetober. She was called 
Somdet Fhra Pan Passa, ‘ the all-pow- 
erful lady of 1 ,000 years*. She was seventy 
years old, much respected, and was the 
mother of the Princes Chou Pa Noi and 
Chou Fa Yai. She was to be burned in 
the month of March, her body being in 
the tefan time carefully preserved from 
corruption. 


TRADE. 

Statement of the British Trade at the 
Port of Canton, from the 1st of April 
18.S5 to 31st March 18.36; published 
by order of the Superintendents : — 


Imports. 

Quantity. 

ValueDrs. 

Cotton 

• peiTiils 

494,888 

8,.357,.394 

Pepper 

• - ■ do. 

9,890 

88,705 

llioc 

.. -do. 

.172.(»29, 

i 770,492 

Sharks’ Kins 

— do. 

1.401 

44,285 

Fish Maws 

— do. 

4.45H 

12!),740 

Mot her-«‘- Pearl Shells, ilo. 

l.Ol.'i 

17.780 

Leatl 

do. 

19, .18.5 

120.8.32 

Iron 

— do. 

28,011 

105,a')0 

Tin 

— do. 

.32, 510 

5.*>H,4.37 

Copper 

do. 

t>48 

21,998 

(■otton Varn 

-.-do. 

12, .3:18 

492,887 

Cotton Piece Goods ' 
(all sorts) 

j- pieces 

1(4,899 

775,4(W 

Camlets 

...do. 

7.581 

228,418 

Chintaes 

• • -do. 

.3,f»00 

19.583 

hong Fils 

...do. 

21,885 

295,026 

VV(H)lIens tall sorts). 

. . .do. 



983,224 

Hroad Cloth 

...do. 1 

25,491 

701,097 

Birds* (Vests 

•catties 

! 1.107 

32,000 

Dollars 

. .value 


71.311 

Sundries 

...do. 1 

— 

72.3.182 

Opium, Patna 

.chests 

9,892 

7.218,800 

— — , Benares ... 

...do. 1 

2, .300 

1,819,2(KI 

, Malwa 

...(Ui. 1 

14,208 

8,550,623 

, Turkey 

. peculs 

911 

515,626 


Sp 

. Drs 

.‘12,428,023 


Exports. 

1 Quantity. 

i 

Value Drs. 

Black Te.i 

....lbs. 41.(M’4,1.Tl' 

9,9.36, 1B5 

Green 'Pea 

. .. . do.i 

9,5.34,400 

.3,475,408 

Haw .Silk, Nanking. 

.peculs 

7, (WO 

3,270.291 

, Canton . 

. . .do. 1 

1 1.948 

493,824 

Sugar Candy 

. . .do. 

17>194 

1 170.843 

.Soft Sugar 

...do. ! 

.3:),9.33i 184,177 

Cassia Lignea 

. . .do. 

1 14,899 

i 14.5,113 

Camphor 

. . .do. 

1,420 ; 44,340 

Rhubarb 

...do. 

35.3 

; 19,5.57 

Dragons’ Blood 

...do. 

371 

24,881 

Cassia Buds 

. . .do. 

1„323 . 20,a'i7 

C.'opncr 

. . .do. 

4.277 

73,50.3 

Musk 

.catties 1,10() 

.54,400 

Soy 

. . cases 

, 4.920 19,705 

Nankeen Cloth 

. pieces 

19,788 

15,500 

Vermillion 

. .lioxes 

12,010 

705.000 

.Silk Piece Goods . . 

. .value 

— 

314,021 

China Ware (all sorts), .do. I 

— 

4.524 

Lacc}uereil Ware . . . 

...do. 

— I 

l,.3(M) 

Dollars 

.. .do. 

— 

1,. 589.742 

.Sycee Silver ....... 

. . .do. 

— 

2..384,808 

Gold 

.. .taels 

21,251 

494,08;i 

Sundries 

..•do. j 

— 

412,429 




23,852,899 

Disbursements on 9.3 vessels at Wham- 


noa. at Dis. 8,.’»0(* each ■ • • 


790,500 

Disbursements on ' 

79 rice 

vessels at 

Whampoa, .at Drs 

. 2,200 each 

154,000 

Disbursements on 87 vessels at hintin. 


at Drs. 1,200 each 



80,400 


24,877.799 

Balance 7,548,824 


Sp. Drs. • • • 32,428,823 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

liemoval (^foreign Merchants Jrom Can- 
ton. The following important edict appears 
in the Catiton Pres.s of December 17 

An order *to tlie Hong-mcrchants, 
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from Tang, governor of Kwang.tung and 
Kwang-se, and president of the board of 
war, Ke, the lieut. governor of Kwang> 
tung, and secondary guardian of the 
prince, and Wan commissioner of the 
maritime customs at the port of Canton, 
and overseer of the Imperial Gardens. 

** A paper from the hong merchants, 
has been presented to us, in which you 
state ; — 

‘ Having received your excellencies* 
commands, we immediately transmitted 
them to the barbarian merchants, Jardtne 
and others, ordering them immediately to 
wind up their mercantile affairs, and 
within half a month, pack up their elfects, 
and leave the provincial city, availing them, 
selves of some vessels now here to return 
to their homes ; and further, if any of 
them cannot complete their business within 
that time, then to retire to Macao for a 
little while, but not to protract their stay 
there so as to transgress the laws. Such 
were the commands w'e received. We 
humbly beg to inform your excellencies, 
that we have already reported that there is 
no one here by the name of Mawakjee. 
But upon Jardine and the others we have 
enjoined the orders, to wind up their affairs 
with the utmost despatch, and within half 
a month clear out of the provincial city, 
and either go home or down to Macao ; 
and if they really cannot finish their husi. 
ness in the given time, then to deliver over 
their goods and accounts to us, to complete 
the sales and to make the returns ; and 
further, wc commanded them to inform 
us in writing within what time they should 
certainly leave the place. Having done 
this, Framjee informed us by letter, that 
his trade required him to delay, and that 
he would certainly go home during the 
first month of next year. Whiteman by 
letter declared that he had already deter, 
mined to go home, and should leave about 
the end of the year. Jardine, Dadabhoy, 
Gordon, Turner, Innes, and Dent have 
also replied by letter, saying they have 
now many ships in port, and must delay 
their return till they have com])leted their 
business, when they will go down to 
Macao. 

, ‘ Such were the reports ; which, being 
presented to your excellencies, you were 
pleased to pronounce vague and unsatisfac. 
tory, and at the same time to give us verbal 
instructions to enjoin strict obedience, and 
hasten the departure of the said barbarians 
from the province. Having received these 
instructions, we reiterated the commands, 
that with trembling obedience they should 
complete their business and be off. Where- 
upon Framjee again declared as before, and 
begged that he might be allowed to complete 
his trade, and then return to his country 
during the 6rst month of next year. White- 
man again, declared as liefore, and begged 
he nii^C Carry to wind bis accounts, as 
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he was to embark for home at the end of 
this year. Gordon again replied, begging 
that he might be allowed to complete his 
business, when during the third month of 
next year he would go home. Dadab. 
hoy again replied, that his business was 
just now exceedingly pressing ; and he 
requested therefore that he might be per- 
mitted to remain till the conimencciuent of 
the year, when he would go down to 
Macao. Jardine again replied, that he had 
now many ships at Whampoa, and it was 
necessary to purchase silk, teas, and other 
export cargo ; and that the teas of the 
season had come unusually late ; and lie 
begged, therefore, that he might In* allowed 
time to cuiiipicte his mercantile affairs, 
which being done hy the fourth month of 
next year, he would then go to Macao. 
Both Dent and Turner again replied, tiiat 
they had now many ships at Wtianipoa. and 
it was necessary to purchase cargoes of teas 
and silks, and begged that they might he 
allowed to remain till the third month ofthe 
next year, when they would go and reside 
at Macao. Innes also replied again, beg- 
ging that he mi;riit remain and finish his 
business, when, at the end of the year, he 
would go down to Macao and reside there. 
They ail having thus made their reports, 
it becomes our duty to lay the same before 
your excellencies, to determine whether 
they are just or not, and to deal with the 
said merchants as your benignity may 
deem expedient.* 

“ The foregoing statements fill up the 
paper w'hicli you have presented to us. On 
examination, we do not find any laws which 
allow barbarian merchants to live (during 
the whole year) in Canton. This usage 
has sprung up hy indulgence, in direct 
opposition to the laws. Kven supposing 
the said ' barbarian merchants faithfully 
attend to their own business, and really 
had no dealing with villainous native mer. 
chants; still, as they were dwelling on 
suspicious ground, it was easy fur rumours 
to go abroad, that they did engage in 
clandestine trade. These reaching the nine 
heavens (i. e. the Emperor), forthwdth we 
received strict instructions from his august 
majesty to investigate the subject. 

Having now received the statements 
which are given above, we, the governor, 
the lieutenant governor and hoppo, iinitat* 
ing our most wise and illustrious sovereign 
in his mildness, look down with indulgence 
on the condition of the barbarians, and 
will not deal with them as they deserve. 
But to report so Jong a period for their 
departure as some of them have named, 
we cannot ; neither does it become us, as 
rulers of the land, to allow them to escape 
with impunity. Therefore, assembled in 
general council, we have determined that, 

“ Framjee, Whiteman*, and Gordon, 
may return to their native countries as they 
have requested, the first at the end of this 
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year; the second at the commencement, and 
the third, during the third month of next 
year, lloth Innes and Dadablioy may go 
down to Macao, and reside there a little 
while, as they have requested ; the first at 
the end of this, the second during the first 
month of next year. As for Jardine, Dent, 
and Turner, who have named no period 
for returning to tlieir country, though 
they think of going down to iV.'acao to re- 
side, and have requested that they may do 
so during the third and fourth months of 
next year, they are really very rash and 
obstinate. Dut since they have declared 
that they have now here many ships, and 
their business must be transacted, we will 
be so indulgent as to allow them all to 
remain till the second niotith of next year, 
when they must repair to Macari. licckon- 
ing from the present time to tiie end of the 
second month of the next year, gives a 
long period of four months, dining which 
they can complete their business; hut if 
not, yet while at Macao tliey may get other 
persons to act in their stead ; tlierefore, on 
no account whatever will they he allowed 
to remain here beyond the time (above) 
specified. 

** We, the governor, tlie lieutenant 
governor, and hoppo, will shortly make 
out a report, marking the respective periods 
fixed for the departure of each of the out. 
side barbarian merchants, and despatch it 
to Peking, to he laid before his adgust 
majesty. Not the slightest deviation shall 
there he (from what is here stated). 

** You, the hong merchants, within 
three clays from this date, must obtain 
depositions from the said barbarians, each 
specifying the time fixed (for his depar- 
ture) ; and you yourselves iiiusi also give 
us written depositions, pledging your per- 
son and your property, that you will not 
permit them to linger beyond (he proper 
time. Let no delay be allowed. Only 
w'ait till the period for their respective 
departures have arrived, then immediately 
report (each case) for our examination. If 
when the time has arrived, they again begin 
to make their excuses, then it will be true 
that the said barbarian merchants are mnd 
in the pursuit of illegal gains, and do 
possess perverse and obstinate hearts. 

As for ourselves, we shall carry the 
business through without even the shadow 
of turning, or the slightest indulgence. 
Firmly upholding the laws, we shall see 
that they are executed with equal rigour 
on the foreign and the native, in order to 
make illustrious the reign of his celestial 
majesty. Say not that warning has not 
been duly given. Tremble, and keep 
silence..— A special edict. 

** Taou Kwang, 16th year, lltb month, 
6tb day. Canton, Dec. 13th 1836,** 

A different translation of this edict 
(varying very materially in language and 
even sense) appears in the Canton Resistor 
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of December 20lli. Subjoined is the con- 
clusion, as published in this paper : 

“We shall, forthwith, send a flying 
express to the great supreme emperor, 
stating the periods fixed for each of the 
said foreign merchants (to return to their 
counti y, or quit Canton) ; after which not 
the least alteration can he made. 

** Let the hong immediately inform the 
foreign merchants of the times appointed 
to them for their departure, and let them 
not dare to exceed the limits, that they may 
preserve their bodies in safety. Within 
three days they must give a bond ; no in- 
dulgence or delay will be allowed ; and as 
the foreigners leave according to the ap- 
pointed times, they must severally report 
their departure. But if, when the ap- 
pointed times arrive, they dare to loiter, 
it will be clear that the said foreign mer- 
chants have a hankering love after smug- 
gling schemes, and minds opposed to the 
laws; then we, in managing this affair, 
will nut swerve u hair's breadth from the 
truth, neither will we show a grain of 
favour or indulgence, but we will grasp 
and execute the laws in all their strict- 
ness, and punish with equal severity both 
the foreign and hong merchants ; thus 
will we vindicate the majesty of the ce- 
lestial dynasty. Say not that you have not 
been forewarned. Implicitly obey it— 
take warning liy it.” 

Tea -men. — We understand that an 
arrangement was made last week between 
thchla*.k te.'i-men and the hong merchants, 
settling the prices at which the tea-men are 
to deliver to the hong merchants the congou 
teas of the i^rcsent season, as follow's ; 
namely, for the first grade of quality taels 
30.5 mace, for the second T. S?9 5m. for 
the third T. 28.5m. per pecul. The hong 
merchants will sell all these qualities of 
congou to the foreign merchants at an ad- 
vance of live taels. We have been informed 
by a Chinese that the cost of placing the 
different gatherings,— of which there are 
four, three in the spring and one in the 
autumn, — of the leaves which are manufac- 
tured into the various grades of congou teas, 
has this season anioiinted to from eighteen 
to twenty taels per pccul. To this outlay 
should be added the interest of money 
borrowed, and some other items of food 
and wages. From this statement it ap- 
pears that the price demanded and obtained 
by the black tea- men for their teas allows 
them a profit of nearly fifty per cent. — 
Canton Reg. Dec. 13. 

An intelligent “ Resident Merchant,** 
writing in the Canton Press, states the 
following as the only unreasonable points 
of the combination of the black tea-men : 
** All the black tea merchants have com- 
bined together, and refuse to deliver a 
single chop of congou or souchong, which 
form the bulk of the black tea, except at 
prices fixed by themselves, and which it 
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would be perfectly ruinous for us to se- 
cede to. Taking the Company's standard, 
the tea-men demand an advance of from 
eight to ten taels per pecul on souchong, of 
twelve to fourteen taels on peku.kcok 
congous, and but little less on congous of 
inferior quality. The hong merchants 
have entered into extensive contracts with 
the foreign merchants at the Company's 
prices for souchong and souchong congou, 
and at an advance of two to four taels per 
picul on peko-keok congou ; but it appears 
that they have neglected to bind down the 
tea-men to supply them at adequate rates 
to enable them to fulfil their engagements, 
though they have made large advances to 
them on account. These parties, encou- 
raged by the success they have met in 
raising prices during the two past seasons, 
now evidently think that both the hong 
and foreign merchants are at their mercy, 
and that they can dictate their own terms. 
They have witnessed the eagerness which 
has been shewn in former seasons (o load 
and despatch the ships, and now seeing 
Whampoa reach filled with empty ship, 
ping, they appear to think that we must 
submit to any sacrifice to be enabled to 
fill them, and send them back to their 
homes. But, fortunately for us, in their 
extreme rapacity, they have somewhat 
overstepped the mark ; our position would 
be worse if their demands were considera- 
bly lower, for then many might be in- 
clined to yield, rather than submit to a 
temporary inconvcMiience. But, as it is, 
it appears impossible that any can he so 
negligent of the interests of their consti- 
tuents ill general, and of their own, as to 
think of making a compromise for the sake 
of accominodaiing a few. Let every one 
bear in mind that the price demanded on 
soiicliongs and congous, of alioiit ten taels 
per picul on an average beyond the con- 
tract prices of the season, would more than 
pay the entire freight of every ship in 
Whampoa reach bound for Great Britain; 
and let them moreover remember, that if a 
successful resistance is nut now made, the 
battle will have to be fought again next 
year, and again and again." 

Silk.-— A letter, signed by thirty. eight 
principal foreign merchunts,totbe Governor 
(Tang), dated October 10th, sets forth the 
great inconvenience their trade is suffer- 
ing.. by the regulations of the hoppo office, 
which prevent raw-silk and silk piece-goods 
being laden except in a limited quantity, 
which obliges them to take advantage of 
any ships oflTering, instead of being al- 
lowed to select good vessels, thus fre- 
quently involving the embarkation in ships 
which have been rendered unfit for the 
safe conveyance of articles so valuable, and 
requiring much care ; and requesting that 
the regulations which limit the quan- 
tity of raw-silk and piece goods to be ex- 
ported by one ship, be removed. 


The Governor’s reply to tlie ''petition 
of the foreign barbarian merchants,'* is as 
follows: — ** The exportation of raw silk 
and piece goods was formerly prohibited 
by the laws ; but his imperial majesty was 
pleased, in his kind regard to merchants 
from afar, to relax those prohibitions ; and 
each ship was allowed to take on board 
5,000 cutties of the raw material of Can- 
ton, with the same amount of the second 
quality of the raw silk from Nanking; if 
the manufactured article was desired for 
exportation, 8iX) catties of piece goods 
were to he substituted for every 1 ,000 cat- 
ties of the raw silk ; and thus the exchange 
might be made to the full amount of the 
raw material, specified above. These re- 
gulations were carefully prepared hy the 
board of revenue, and having been laid be- 
fore the emperor, and received his sanc- 
tion, they have fora long time been strictly 
obeyed. Not only is this request opposed 
to the existing regulations ; but it is evi- 
dent that, if the amount of the imports is 
increased, the ships are also multiplied ; 
and each can always, in regard to exports, 
conform to the laws. Why then seek 
other ships? And if this is done, it is 
immaterial (to the government) wliether 
the goods are injured or not on the voy- 
age ; but how can the laws of the celestial 
empire be changed ? Shall those barha- 
rian merchants be allowed to buy and ex- 
port according to their own pleasure? 
What they request is most unreasonable 
and extravagant, and can by no means be 
granted. The hong merchants, llowqua, 
and the others, are therefore directed im- 
mediately to communicate these orders to 
the said barbarian merchants, and cause 
them to yield obedience thereto ; and 
henceforth in exporting raw.silk and piece 
goods, they must conform to the limits of 
the laws, and not indulge their wild ex- 
pectations, lest, thus their far distant trade 
be cut off." — (kl. 28. 

Opium . — An edict, dated the same day, 
from the governor to the hong merchants, 
announces a receipt of a mandate, in an 
imperial edict respecting a representation 
made by lieu, a Kcili-sze chung, relating 
to the ** debased wretches engaged in the 
traffic of opium," the hong merchants who 
settle the prices, the melters who purchase 
it wholesale, the fust crab-boats in which 
it is conveyed (from outside), and the 
police who receive bribes," to this effect : 

" Let there he immediate, strict, and 
secret investigation ; let the offenders be 
apprehended, and let diligent exertions be 
made to remedy the evil, and cut off its 
sources. Act with sincerity, and make 
8 clear report of the circumstances to 
me.” 

A copy of Heu, the Keih-sze chung’s 
report, states that " the debased wretches 
who traffic in opium, not being able to 
procure it dircot from the barbarians, pur- 
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cliasc it from the wholesale melccrs, who 
are assisted by the hong merchants, who 
settle the prices; the resident barbarians, 
on receipt of the piirchasC'nioney, give a 
document which enables its possessor to go 
and receive the dirt from the receiving 
ships. These barbarians reside in the 
diilerent foreign factories ; Jardinc, nick- 
named * the iron-headed old rat,* and 
Innes, live in the £ho factory ; Dent, 
Franijee, and Merwanjee, in Faourshun ; 
Dadabhoy, in Fungtae ; Gordon, in 
Kwang-yuen ; Whiteman, in Maying (the 
imperial), and Turner, in the Lew-sung 
factories. Besides these there arc many 
others, of whose names I am ignorant.** 

The Governor adds, that he flnd.s re- 
peated edicts have been received, ordering 
strict investigation and prohiliition of the 
article ; If any outside barbarian mer- 
chant ship dare to bring opium into the 
port, let her instantly be driven away, and 
not be permitted to enter tlie port and 
trade. These were II. M’s. words,** *‘A 1 - 
thotigli the outside barbarians do not 
bring opium into the port, yet at Lintin 
tliey have receiving ships, where it is sold 
and scattered, which is still more disgrace- 
ful and lawless. The hong nicrciriiits, 
tliough they cunningly avoid introducing 
opium into the port, induce the foreigners 
to bring it outside. Tiiey are all equally 
implicated ; they settle the prices and re- 
ceive a share of the profits ; without their 
connivance, how could the barbarians exe- 
cute their artful schemes ? Instant and 
strict investigation is necessary, and in. 
siructioiis how to proceed should be pe- 
titioned for.** His Kxc. then directs the 
hong merchants immediately to examine 
whether Jttrdine,“ the iron-headed old rat,’* 
and Iniie.'s, Dent, Frainjeo, Merwanjee, 
Dadabhoy, Gordon, Whiteman, and Tur- 
ner, are actually residing in Eho, Pou- 
shun, Fungtae, Kwang-yuen, Maying and 
Lew'-sung factories; what countrymen they 
are ; their manner of living and of selling 
opium ; how many years they have lived 
in Canton ; in what year they commenced 
selling, and what quantity they sell in a 
year ; and whether they receive Myccc silver 
in piiyment for opium. 

The Imperial Edict referred to in the 
governor's proclamation is as follow: 

The counsellor, Ciioo Tsun, h^ pre- 
sented a memorial recommending increased 
severity in the prohibitory enactments 
against opium ; the sub-censor lleu-Kew 
has also respectfully presented a statement 
of his views on the same subject, with a sup- 
plemental memorial with reference to sup- 
pressing traitorous conduct on the part of 
the Chinese, Opium, an article of foreign 
importation, has spread its baneful influ- 
ence over the empire, and has become the 
object of very severe prohibitory enact- 
ments. Lately a diflercnce of opinion has 
arisen in regard to it, some recommend- 
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ing to our consideration an entire change 
of policy ; and others advising the conti- 
nuance of strict prohibitions against it. 
It is necessary that a thorough and parti- 
cular investigation of the circumstances be 
made, looking at the whole subject in 
every light, that such measures may be 
adopted as may without detriment con- 
tinue for ever in force. Such a plan is the 
only safe and good one. Let Tang and 
his colleagues take into consideration the 
several propositions of the above-named 
memorials ; namely, that the traitorous 
natives who deal in the opium, the hong 
merchants who bargain for it, the brokers 
who purchase and store it up, the fast-boat 
men by whom it is conveyed to the pro- 
vincial city, and the military who arc brib- 
ed to connive at it, — be all strictly sought 
after and apprehended. These proposi- 
tions let them thoroughly and attentively 
consider, and let them he strenuous in 
their endeavours to stop up the source of 
these evils ; and having so done, let them 
faithfully report to us. As regards the 
statemints contained in the supplemental 
memorial of lleu-Kew, in reference to 
the foreigners from beyond sea, let the 
same functionaries consider them in detail, 
and report also as to their truth, whether 
such things have or have not existed. 
Let copies of the memorial he sent for their 
perusal and together with this edict be 
made known to Tang and Ke, and to the 
superintendent of the maritime customs, 
Wan. llespect this.** 

Sfiipplng at Cu m-sing-m 0071 . the 
report of the Ileang-sban Ilee and Yuen, 
that “ there arc no law's permitting bar- 
barian ships to anchor in the inner waters 
of Cuui-sing-moon, except in very stormy 
weather,*’ that ** the barbarians daringly 
presuming on this acciKstumed concession, 
yotarly increase the number of their vessels 
(which anchor in Cum-sing-mooii), and, 
if they arc not strictly restrained, it will 
not be possible to foretell the disturbances 
they will create;** and that ‘’at this time 
the barbarian vessels have all anchored in 
the waters of Lintin ;*’ — the governor says 
** I have examined and find that Cum-sing- 
moon is situated in the inner-waters, and 
is not allowed to be used as an anchorage 
for the ships of the different barbarian 
nations. How can the fixed splendidly 
luminous laws bear with these barbarians, 
when they in open defiance of them enter? 
From this time forward let all the bar- 
barian trading ships which come to Can- 
ton, ill obedience to the laws, remain at 
anchor at Lintin until they have per- 
mission to enter the port and discharge their 
cargoes. They must not, under pretence 
of the weather being stormy, enter and 
anchor in the inner-waters of Cum- sing- 
moon ; if <11 disobedeiice to this they do 
so, assuredly I will order the cruizers to 
drive them out.** 


Asiatic Intelligence^ — China. 
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Company's ReOiUtances.-^On the 26th 
of last month the East India Company's 
Agents issued a Notice that their treasury 
was dosed against the receipt of cash for 
bills on Bengal, a proceeding so com- 
pletely unexpected, that* it cannot fail se- 
riously to inconvenience the export trade 
from here, since the dollars requisite for it 
had been expected to be drawn from the 
Company's treasury, in the same manner 
as during the two last seasons, when tlie 
treasury was open during nearly the whole 
of their duration. The Company had given 
official notice in England, in May last, 
that the funds remitted from India during 
this year would amount to jfS, 200,000, a 
great part of which, it was naturally ex- 
pected, would be sent by way of China, and 
every one here was contirmed in that belief 
when the Company's agents, but a few 
weeks ago, offered their bills on Bengal on 
better terms than before, and likewise re- 
duced the exchange on England from 4.8d 
to 4-7^, thus sacrificing very near two per 
cent, on their transactions, with a view, as 
every body thought, of making larger ad- 
vances than at the previous season. But 
these anticipations have proved incorrect ; 
by the Thetis from Bengal, the Company's 
agents have received orders to discontinue 
to draw out on that Government, in 
consequence, it is said, of the demand 
and the consequent negociation of Di- 
rectors' bills in England, having been 
much greater than expected ; so large 
indeed are the sums come to Bengal by the 
last arrivals, said to be, that the Govern- 
ment treasury, to meet tliein, was incapaci- 
tated from allowing any more funds to be 
appropriated for reniittaiices by way of 
China. The consequence has been, that 
many of our tea exporters, in the belief 
that Company's advance would be given 
during the whole of the season, omitted to 
apply to the agents for registry of their 
wants, as is the custom ; and they will now 
be without that assistance, which, being 
only partially dealt out, viz, to those that 
made application for certain , sums, has be. 
come much more valuable than before. 

Our readers will think us inconsistent in 
deprecating the cessation of a system, the 
continuance of which we have been so 
averse to ; but w'e do not, nor ever shall, 
regret the total removal of the Company's 
p'inance Committee, or the cessation of 
their advances; flie injury inflicted on the 
trade here, by the sudden contraction of 
transactions, lies in the manner in which 
it is done; in the uncertainty of their 
operations (we do not allude to the 
agents here, wliose acts are in obedience 
to orders), which seem to be directed by 
caprice, or, what is even worse, by a spirit 
of hostility to the China free trade, which, 
aince the Company cannot expect ever to 
regaia ft, will, we hope, not any lunger 
be countenanced by the .British Govern- 
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ment. It appears to us easily done, if 
remittances are to be made by way of 
China, to fix their amount at least for 
one season, and to know how much to 
draw by one way, and how much by 
another ; this has been disregarded in 
Leadcnhall-street, and whatever money 
offered, they seem to have taken, regard- 
less of the inconvenience thereby occa- 
sioned. — Canton l^ress, Oct. 1. 

Morrison Education Society,-^ A society 
under this name has been organized at 
Canton, the object of which is “ to im- 
prove and promote education in China by 
schools and other means." The business 
of the society is to be managed by a board 
of trustees, five in number, resident in 
China, annually chosen by ballot at a ge- 
neral meeting of the society. Chinese 
youth of any age (from six to ten are pre- 
ferred), and of either sex, are receivable 
under the patronage of the society, and 
educated in the Straits, India, Europe, or 
America, receiving, if necessary, their 
whole support from the society : Tutors 
to be provided from Europe and Ame- 
rica, and also native masters. 

Invitation to n Marriage Feast , — From a 
Chinese to a F(jrcigner. To the great 
head of literature, venerable first born, at 
Ills table of study. On the 8th day of the 
present moon, your youngest brother is to 
be married. On the 7th, having cleansed 
the cups, on the 1 0th he will pour out 
wine; on which day he will presume to 
draw to his lowly abode, the carriage of 
his friend. ^Vith him lie will enjoy the 
pleasures of conversation, and receive from 
him instruction, for the well regulation of 
the feast. To this he solicits the brilliant 
presence of his elder brother, and the ele- 
vation to which, the influence of his glory 
will assist him to rise, who can conceive? 
From llo Kow ; born in the evening, and 
who, bowing to the ground, sends this fe- 
licitous and soothing letter. Taou-Kwang, 
1st day, 7th moon, 16 year, 1866." 


Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Crown Eands. — The regulations for 
licenses to depasture upon crown lands, 
both within and without the limits of lo- 
cation, arc published in the Gov. Gazette. 
Licenses, accompanied with a certificate 
of character, are to be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Colonial Secretary at Syd- 
ney, on payment of a fee of teti pounds. 

The “ Charles Eaton'* — The Isabella 
from Torres Straits, arrived at Sydney, 
has brought two of the survivors of the 
Charles Eaton ; ane a child about four, 
youngest son of Capt. D'Oyley; the other 
an apprentice boy. They were found on 
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Darnley's Island, where they haf) been 
living, in a state of nudity, with tlie na« 
tives.^ These, with tlu: five who reached 
Timor, are all that liave been rescued 
from the wreck. “ Young D*Oyley,” says 
the Sydney Herald, could not speak a 
word of English, being but two years old 
when first in the hands of the natives, 
and when brought down upon the shoul- 
ders of one of the chiefs, the little uncon- 
scious creature cried bitterly, kept fast 
hold of his savage guardian's hair, and was 
obliged to be removed with force ; he 
wept bitterly for three or four days after 
the vessel left the island." 

Capt- Lewis, having obtained informa- 
tion that the skulls of the murdered peo- 
ple belonging to the Charles Haton were 
on some other island, made for the spot, 
and, wdth threats and entreaties, contrived 
to gain their possession, and a most 
strange sigiit ^V 1 ls seen. A I^irge figure of 
a man's liead, made of tortoise-shell, about 
seven or eight feet in diameter, coloured 
with red ochre and green paint, was 
brought by the natives to Capt. Lewis, 
and ornamented with forty two hunian 
skulls: some hanging to the nose, ears, 
and mouth, of the figure, and the rest dis- 
played about other parts of the huge 
head. Some of the skulls bore awf^ul 
fractures, and the whole of them are sup- 
posed to be Europeans, part belonging to 
the people of the Charles Eaton. Cnpt. 
Lewis has brought this curiosity to Syd- 
ney. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

MISCKLLANKOITS. 

The fronernor.— Lieut -governor Ar- 
thur sailed for England on the *30th Oc- 
tolwfr. The levee at Government-house 
on the previous day was attended by almut 
five hundred settlers, assembled from dif- 
ferent parts of the colony to bid him fare- 
well, and who attended him to the place 
of embarkation, the New Wharf. ** Had 
Jiis Kxc. seen,” says the II. T. Conriet', 
'*what, as he w'^ked along, he could 
scarcely have observed, but which we did, 
the deep and impassioned feeling of the 
multitude through which he passed, many 
of whom were affected even to tears, he 
must have experienced an exidtatiork of 
heart in l)eing surrounded by so many 
friends, accompanied at the spme time by 
the painful reflection, that the occasion 
which elicited so cordial a display of at- 
tachment was the same wdiich was about 
to separate them for ever. It was, we 
believe, intended, agreeably to etiquette 
on similar occasions, that the embarkation 
should take place in solemn silence. But 
three individuals, whose names we forbear 
to mention, the known personal enemies 
of Col. Arthur, having previously planted 
« See our last vol. p. ^ 
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themselves by the boat alongside, in or- 
der, with a taste suited to the peculiar 
nature of their Hobart Town patriotism, 
to insult His Exo. at that especial mo- 
ment, the indignation of the surrounding 
populace was instantly roused at their 
indecent though isolated conduct, and 
shouts of ‘ God bless your Excellency.* 
* God bless him and his family,* resounded 
from shore to shore of the Derwent — 
wishes wliicli we are sensible are re- 
sponded to, from one end of the island to 
the other.’* 

Lieut. -Col. Snodgrass was officially 
sworn in Lieiit.-governor (provisionally) 
on the 1st November. 


POUT PHILLIP. 

Capt. Lonsdale, having arrived with his 
detachment under the Sydney Govern- 
ment, with thirty prisoner labourers and 
mechanics, has selected the original set- 
tlement, formed by Mr. Batman on the 
Yani-yara, as the site of the infant me- 
tropolis. Though in a beautiful situation 
as to scenery, it is seven miles from the 
lake, and vessels drawing seven or eight 
feet water only can approach it. 'ilie 
banks of the river for three or four miles 
arc also so closely hemmed in with tea- 
tree scrub, that the wind is prevented 
from taking effect on vessels navigating it, 
and hence, for that distance, they require 
to be towed or worked up and down. The 
Government had already commenced 
building a gaol and a commissariat store, 
and the town has been named Glxnelg. 
— -W. T. Cour. 

We have .statements before us of the ex- 
treme dissatisfaction caused to the Port 
Phillipians generally, by the troublesome 
interference of Capt. Lonsdale in matters 
ill which, as commandant, he supposes 
him.self justified — hut in which the PhiL 
lipiatis think tliat he is not. We have it 
represented to us, that this gentleman 
will not permit a house to be erected in 
the allotted township, the plan of which 
does not acconl with his ideas of propriety 
— and that his general behaviour is so an- 
noying to the settlers, as to have induced 
them to petition the supreme authority 
for his removal. — Com. Ckron, Dec. 20. 

By the return of H. M. S. Ratdeenake. 
we learn that the new settlement is ad- 
vancing in a quiet manner. The prison- 
ers of. the crown sent down have behaved 
in an orderly manner ; they have princi- 
pally been employed in removing provU 
sioiis from the vessel, over a swamp, to 
the settlement. A house has been erected 
for the commandant. Three public-house 
licences have been granted ; one is kept 
in a log hut> the others are of turf. There 
is only one shoemaker at the settlement, 
but no tailor, carpenter, or wheelwright* 
who are much wanted. Two men have 
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been sent up for smuggling rum» and the 
publican who bought the spirit has been 
lined £% and one for the murder of an 
aboriginal by shooting him. There is nei- 
ther butcher nor baker, and the settlers 
luxuriate upon saltbeef and dampers, which 
they wash down with copious libations of 
mm and water, which are very plentiful 
there. The population consists of 210 
settlers, six of whom only are women ; 
fifteen arc Catholics. The stock at pre- 
sent consists of 42,621 sheep, 121 he^ of 
cattle, and fourteen horses. The survey- 
ors are proceeding in their vocations, and 
It will not be long before purchasers will 
be enabled to put up land for public com- 
petition. Every thing appears to be pro- 
ceeding as it ought to do, under the com- 
maiidantship of Capt. Lonsdale, who 
found, when he arrived there, that the 
settlers thought themselves out of tlie 
pale of all law, and could do as they 
pleased: but the contrary being shown, 
they have soon fallen back upon the old 
beaten track . — Sydney Gaz. Dec. 17. 

The deputation from Port Phillip — 
Capt. Swanston and Mr. Gellibnind, on 
the part of “the Company,” and Mr. 
Dobson as the representative of the other 
squatters — have received their answer. 
ITie former are informed that they will be 
allowed a remission in the purchase mo- 
ney of any land which may be put up to 
public auction and knocked down to them, 
to the amount of the expenses incurred 
by them previous to August 1835. Up 
to that time, no other expense was, we 
believe, incurred by them than the amount 
of their passages to the new settlement, 
and the sums paid by them to the abori- 
gines for the grant of their province ; so 
that the remission in question will, com- 
pared with what we understood to be 
tbeir demands, be scarcely worth liaving — 
particularly when it is considered that 
they are to have no priority of choice, 
but that they are subject to competition 
equally with any other parties. Mr. 
Dobson has not even so partially suc- 
ceeded tn the object of his mission ; he is 
informed that his clients will have no re- 
mission, and no fovour of any description. 
^AuaVrediant Oct 28 

In the new Port Phillip settlement, 
another successful attempt has been made 
at colonization on these shores. It is not 
a small and moneyless band of adventurers 
who have undertaken this experiment, but 
a number of wealthy and experienced in- 
dividuals, who have left the occupied 
limits of Van Diemen’s-land, with all the 
reasonable expectation of prosperity that 
means and knowledge can furnish, even 
to the least sanguine. There is no ground 
for apprehension on the score of unsuita- 
bility of soil or unfitness of climate; it is 
a matter of certainty that the settlement 
will ba iacCessfol^ mi for as individual gain 
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is concerned, while for its advance iit a 
wider sense — its growth into a popiiloue 
and wealthy country — there seems no- 
thing more requisite than to follow the 
course which experience will point out bs 
beneficial in our own and in other casei. 
— Ibid. Nov. 1. 


S>anini)iit Il0lanti0. 

The following prospectus of a news* 
paper to be published at these islands, 
under the title of The Sandwich Islands 
Gazette and Journal of Commerce^ is 
no slight indication of the progress of 
civilisation in that once benighted quarter 
of the globe ; — 

** It is proposed by the undersigned, to 
publish at Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich 
Islands, a newspaper under the above 
title ; to be edited by Stephen D. Mack- 
intosh, and to be devoted to the interests 
of commerce, navigation, and agricul- 
ture in the Pacific, and for the dilfnsion 
of information upon such topics as may 
be worthy of notice, by those, who, in 
this quarter of the world, or at a distance 
from it, may feel interested in its welfare. 
That such an undertaking as is proposed, 
will be arduous and difoeult of accom- 
plishment, iieetls not to be asserted ; and 
it is equally self-evident that the advan- 
tages of a public journal at these islands, 
will be seen and appreciated by ail who 
have intercourse with them. By foreign- 
ers, residing at these islands, the imme- 
diate convenience of a newspaper will 
undoubtedly be understood ; and it is be- 
lieved, that as a medium of information 
to others abroad, this paper may prove 
acceptable. Commerce, agriculture,. and 
navigation, have already been quoted as 
the principal subjects, to which this pub- 
lication will be devoted ; but it is like- 
wise intended to include among its items 
anything of news, amusement, and general 
utility, which may offer itself, from the 
sources which may be open to its pub- 
lishers. The resources of the Sandwich 
Islands, in a commercial point of view, as 
w’^ell as their history, prospects, and pe- 
culiarities, will afford materials for much 
interesting matter; while shipping news, 
foreign intelligence, advertisements, &c. 
will add to its usefulness. The gazette 
will be published every Saturday, at six 
dollars per annum ; payable at the recep- 
tion of the third number. The first num- 
ber will appear as soon as the necessary 
arrangements, now in progress, are com- 
pleted. Communications for this paper 
to be sent to the “ Oahu Printing office,'* 
and to be addressed to the editor of 
S. I. Gazette. Should any communica- 
tions be received which may be deemed 
inadmissible, the]^ will be returned to the 
writer upon application. Contributions, 
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fidvertisotnents, and subscriptions* are 
respectfully solicited. 

“ Stephen D. Mackintosh, 

“ Nelson Hall.” 
Honolulu, Oahu, 

Sandwich Islands, July 19th, 1836.** 


Cape of <0000 |l)ope. 

Manifesto of the South African Farmers 
emigrating from the Colony , — “ Niitncrous 
reports having been circulated throughout 
the colony, evidently with the intention 
of exciting in the minds of our country- 
men a feeling of prejudice against those 
who have resolved to emigrate from a 
colony, where they have experienced for 
so many years past a series of the most 
Vexatious and severe losses ; and as we 
desire to stand high in the estinmtioii of 
our brethren, and are anxious that they 
and the world at large should believe us 
incapable of severing that sacred tic which 
binds a Christian to his native soil, with- 
out the most siitficient reasons, we are in- 
duced to record the following summary of 
our motives for taking so important a 
step ; and also our -intentions respecting 
our proceedings towards the native tribes 
which w'e may meet with beyond the 
boundary. 

“ 1. We despair of saving the cokmy 
from those evils which threaten it by the 
turbulent and dishonest conduct of va- 
grantSf who are allowed to infest the 
country in every part ; nor do wc see any 
pros))eet of peace or lia|)piness for our 
chihlren in a country thus distracted by 
internal cominotioiis. 

*■ 2. We complain of the severe losses 
which we have been forced to sustain by 
the emancipation of our slaves, and the 
vexatious laws which have been enacted 
res|)ccting them. 

** 3. We complain of the continual 
system of plunder which we have ever 
endured from tlie Cuffres and other co- 
loured classes, and particularly by the last 
invasion of the colony, wdiich has deso- 
lated the frontier districts, and ruined 
must of the inhabitants. 

*' 4^ We complain of the unjustifiable 
odium which has been cast upon ns by 
interested and dishonest persons, imdcr 
the cloak of religion, whose testimony is 
believed in England to the exclusion of 
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all evidence in our fiivour ; and we can 
foresee, as the result of this prejudice, 
nothing but the total ruin of the country. 

“5. We are resolved, wherever we go, 
tliRt we will uphold the just principles of 
liberty ; but whilst we will take care that 
no one shall be held in a state of slavery, 
it is our determination to maintain such 
regulations as may suppress crime and 
preserve proper relations between master 
and servant. 

“ 6. We solemnly declare that wc quit 
this colony with a desire to lead a more 
quiet life than wc have heretofore done. 
We will not molest any people, nor de- 
prive them of the smallest property; but. 
if attacked, we shall consider ourselves 
fully justified in defending our persons and 
etfects, to the utmost of our ability, against 
every enemy. 

“ 7. We make known, that when we 
shall have framed a code of laws for out* 
future guidance, copies shall he forwarded 
to the colony for the general information ; 
but we take this opportunity of stating, 
that it is our firm resolve to make pro- 
vision for the summary punishment of 
any traitors who may be found amongst 
us. 

“ 8. We purpose, in the course of our 
journey, and on arriving at the countiy 
in which wc shall permanently reside, to 
make known to the native tribes our in- 
tentions. and our desire to live in peace 
and friendly intercourse with them. 

“ 9. We quit this colony under tlie full 
assurance that the English government 
has nothing more to require of us, and 
will allow us to govern ourselves without 
its interference in future. 

10. We are now quitting the fruitful 
land of our birth, in which we have-suf- 
fered enormous losses and continual vexa- 
tion, and arc entering a wild and dan- 
gerous territory ; but we go with a firm 
reliance on an all-seeing, just, and merci- 
ful Being, whom it will be our endeavour 
to fear and humbly to obey. 

** By authority of the farmers who have 
quitted the colony, 

“(Signed) “ P. Retief.** . 

The number of persons who are actu- 
ally known to have emigrated, men, wo- 
men, and children, including servants, is 
about 3,000 ; and numerous large parties 
are daily leaving the colony. 

Cape TowHt 2ist February* 


Asiatic Intelligence* — Cape of Good Hope. 
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GOVERNMENT OUDEUS, &C. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Shekoabad, Dec. 
24», 1836. — With the sanction of govern- 
ment, the following movements to take 
effect on the dates specified : 

H. M. 11th Light Drags, from Meerut 
to Cawnpore, on being relieved by the 
16th Lancers. 

H. M. 16th Lancers — from Cawnporc 
to Meerut, as soon after tJie receipt of the 
route as the commissariat can sujiply car- 
riage. 

SOLDIERS* DISCHARGES. 

FortWiUiam, Jan, 2, IR'IT. — The fol- 
lowing paragraphs of a military letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to the 
Government of the presidency of Fort 
St. George, dated the 6th July 1836, are 
published fur general information : 

Para. 11. “ Wc have adverted to the 
rules established by his Majesty's warrant 
dated 7th Feb. 18^, regulating the dis- 
charges of soldiers from his service. M'g 
have in consequence revised the orders 
transmitted to our several governments on 
this subject in 1827-8, and have resolved, 
Uiat soldiers who may be permitted to 
purchase their discharge, shall hereafter 
pay the following sums only : 


£, stfi. Rupees. 

Under 7 years service 4a or 4O0 

Above?..-, ditto Hfi .Itin 

10 . .. ditto an .‘UNI 

12 .... ditto 211 

14 ••.' ditto 10 KHl 

15 to 17 ditto 6 »i0 

17 .••• ditto Free. 


but all soldiers so permitted to purchase 
their discharge, must, if they return to 
Europe, provide their own passage. 

12. •* We reserve to ourselves the re- 
vocation or modification of this indulgence 
ill time of war, or upon any other con- 
tingency which may appear to us to cull 
for an alteration of the present regulation.” 

PEOPICIENCT OF OFFICERS IN THE NATIVE 
LANGUAGES. 

Fort WUham, Jan, 9, 1837.—- The Hon. 
the Court of Directors liaving, in a recent 
despatch, again expressed their anxious 
desire, that a competent knowledge of 
the native languages should be generally 
diffused among the oiheers of their arm^, 
and having at the same time deemed it 
necessary to prescribe, that a certain de- 
gree of proficiency in one or more of those 
languages be4n future considered an indis- 
penuble q^fication for staff emplpy, the 


Right Hon. the Govcrrior-gencral of India 
in Council, with the view of giving effect 
to the wishes of Uie Hon. Court, without 
prejudice to the just claims of the many 
ill other respects highly cpialificd officers 
now in the service, is pleased to publish 
the following rules for general informa- 
tion ; — 

1. No military officer who is now in the 
service, or who may enter it hereafter, 
will be deemed qualified for or eligible to 
the commissariat department, or the ap- 
])oiiitmeiit of regimental interpreter, un- 
less he shall have pa.ssed the examination 
in the native languages, prescribed fur 
candidates for the latter situation. 

2. No officer who may enter the ser- 
vice hereafter, will be deemed eligible to 
any staff situation, (except a temporary 
one during actual service in the field,) or 
civil employ, until he sliall have passed an 
examination in the Ilinduostunee language. 

3. Notvvitlistanding that officers now 
in the service are exempted from the re- 
strictive operation of the immediately pre- 
ceding rule, it is to be distinctly understood, 
that a competent knowledge of Hindoos- 
tanee, though not in their case an indis- 
pensable qualification fur the situations 
open to others on the condition of passing 
an examination in that language, will, as 
hitherto, be always considered to confer a 
strong additional claim to nomination to 
the staff. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

'MA.T. H. 1). COXE. 

Head- Quarters, Camp Agra, Dec. 28, 
1837. — At a General Court-Martial as- 
sembled at Secrole .(Benares), on the 
1st Nov. 1836, Major Henry Digby Coxe. 
of the 25th Reg. N. 1., was arraigned oh 
the following charge ; — 

Charge. — “ For conduct higlily unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman, in the 
following instances : 

** 1st. Ill having folsely stated before a 
Court of Inquiry which sat at Benares, 
on the 29th and 30th June 1836, and of 
which Major Martin, 57th reg.. N. I. was 
President, that he (Major H. D. Coxe) 
liad called out Capt. George Miller of the 
same regiment, by my advice, or with my 
knowledge and approbation. 

** 2d. In having, at my quarters, on 
the 5th July 1836, in tlie presence of the 
adjutant and officiating quarter-master of 
the regiment, falsely denied, that he had 
made before the said Court of Inqniry the 
said statement, or any statement pn^u- 
dicial to my character as commanding 
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oflicer of tjie 23tli regiment of native in- 
faiitry.’* 

(Signed) T. Newton, Colonel, 
Comg. 25th Regt. N. I.** 

**Mirzapore, 1 0th Oct. 1836.” 

Revised The Court having 

maturely considered the evidence before 
them, are of opinion, that the prisoner. 
Major II. D. Coxc, ^th regt. N. I., did 
not make a false statement before the 
Court of Inquiry at Benares ; and that 
therefore 

He is not guilty of the first count of 
the charge, and further that 

He is not guilty of the second count of 
the charge. 

They do therefore fully and honourably 
acquit him of the same. 

Remarks by the Court — With regard 
to the evidence of Captains Miller and 
Marshall, the Court do not mean to ex- 
press their conviction of its discredihility ; 
but, as the evidence given by other wit- 
nesses on the same subject is at variance 
with that given by those two odicers, the 
Court have given the prisoner the benefit 
of the same. 

(Confirmed.) 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Com. -in-chief. East- Indies. 

Remarks by his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. — 1st. The Commander-in-chief 
has confirmed these proceedings, buf^has 
not approved them. 

. 2d. His Excellency withholds bis ap- 
proval, because the verdict of the Court 
(notwithstanding the judge advocate- 
gciierars letter to the president, of the 
i9th Nov.) does not render it clear, 
whether the Court acquit Major Coxe of 
having made the statement with which 
he was chaiged, or whether they only 
acquit him of falsehood in the statement. 
As the propriety of the charge having been 
brought forward against Major Coxe, and 
the amount of consequent injustice which 
may have been done to him by Col. New- 
ton, mainly depend on that point, he is 
of opinion that the verdict of the Court 
ought to have been so framed as to re- 
move all doubt on the subject. 

3(L He cannot, moreover, approve 
the wording of the paragraph relating to 
Captains Miller and Marshall. One 
reason must be obvious, but princiffklly 
lyecaiise it may be infen^ by those who 
read the paragraph, without reading the 
proceedings of the Court-martial, that 
there had been some direct contradiction 
to the evidence of those officers ; whereas, 
the difference between their testimony 
and that of the other witnesses alluded to 
in the paragraph, amounted only to the 
alleged use of one of two different but 
nearly^ 83 monymou 6 words. 

Major Coxe is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his 
duty-: - 


LIEUT. J. T. WILCOX. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Agra, Dec. 31 , 
1836. — At a general court-martial, held at 
Neemuch on the 8th Dec. 1836, Lieut. 
John Theodore Wilcox, 49th regt. N. I., 
was arraigned on the following changes ; 

Charges . — “ 1st. For having falsely 
stated, in his report as relieved regimental 
subaltern officer for the da}% dated 5th 
July, 1836, that, on the day previous, he 
* visited the guards at sun-set, and gave 
the parole.* 

** 2d. For having falsely stated, in a 
second report of the same date, prepared 
by my orders, in consequence of the in- 
formality of the first, that he * visited the 
guards in the evening, and gave the pa- 
role, marched off the picquets, and posted 
the rentries at sunset.* 

3d. For having, on Sunday, the 2]st 
of Aug. 1836, between tbe hours of 7 and 
10 A. M. publicly exposed himself in the 
vicinity of the residency house, where 
divine service was being performed, in a 
highly improper and disgraceful state, and 
exhibiting, both by his manner and dress, 
that he was under the effects of recent 
iiitoxif'ation or habitual intemperance. 

“ The whole of such conduct being 
disgraceful, scandalous, and unbecoming 
tbe character of an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

(Signed) C. R Skardon, Licut.-Col. 

Cumg. 49th Regt N. I.” 

Nccmuch, 9th Sept. 1936.** 

Af/fiilional charge. — For conduct uii- 
becoiriirig an officer and a gentleman, in 
buvitig, on tbe lOtli Oct. 18.36, in pre- 
sence of, but without the consent of Peer 
Ilux, sepoy, (Jtb company 39rh regt. N I. 
taken up five rupees, the property of the 
said Peer lliix, and not repaid the same 
up to the .31 sc Oct. 1836, notwithstand- 
ing repeated promises from day to day 
that he would do so. 

(Signed) C. R. Skaiioon, Lieut. Col. 

Comg. 49tli Regt N. 1.’* 
‘*Necmuch, Nov. 2Bth, 1836.'* 

Finding — The court having maturely 
considered the evidence before them, are 
of opinion, that the prisoner, Lieut. J. T. 
Wilcox, of the 49th regt. is. 

Of the first charge, guilty. 

Of the second charge, guilty. 

Of the third charge, guilty. 

And the court are of opinion, tliat the 
whole of the conduct set forth in these 
three charges is disgrar^eful, scandalous, 
and unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman. 

Of the additional charge, tlie court find 
the prisoner guilty, with exception to tlie 
words * but without the consent of/ of 
which they acquit him. 

5'en/aMce.— The court having found tlie 
prisoner guilty to th^'extent abore spccU 
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fiedy do therefore sentence him, Lieut. J. 
T. Wilcox, to be discharged the service. 
Approved, 

(Signed) H. Fame, General, 

Com. in Chief, East- Indies. 
The prisoner to he paid up and dis- 
charged, from the date of tlie proniulga* 
tion of this order at Neemucli. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAIm 

•foil. 2. Lteut. Col. J. Stevart to make ovar chRrge 
of duties of Hydrabad Residency to Ca{«t. Camcxoii, 
as a tempocaty arrangement 

3. Mr. Arthur Smelt to officiate as sessinn judge 
of Burdwan, retaining hii duties as second offi- 
ciating additional judge of that district. Mr. It. 
Macan to officiate as civil judge. 

Mr. Robert Barlow to officiate as commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 13th or Bauleah division. 

Lieut. U. E. L. Thuiliier, of artillery, to conduct 
revenue survey in tract of country attached from 
late Raj of Jyntecah to jurisdiction of Cachar. 

Mr. H. Houstoun tlepiitctl to institute certain 
local inquiries, direct cd by special coininis.sioner 
of Calcutta division, in regard to boundary of IVr- 
gunnah Selimabad, ZiUah Uackergunge, towards 
the Soonderlnms. 

Lieut. B. W. Goldie, of engineers, to conduct 
surveys which may be necessary in course of the 
aforesaid inquiries. 

4. Assist. Surg. Andrew nrummond to fic dtqiuty 
post master at l-fasareebaugh from 1st Jau. 

5. Mr. F. Gouldsbury to officiate os additional 
judge of Tirhoot. 

9. Cant. Hawkins, .38th N.T., appointed to tem- 
porary duty of attending the Ilaj.'ih of Uickanier on 
his present tour to Uindrabun, Allaliabad, Benares, 
and Gya. * 

Mr, H. W.Toircns to act as deputy secretary to 
Governments of India and Bengal in judicial and 
revenue departments, during absence of Mr. Grant. 

10. Mr. P. G. E. Taylor to oiHciate as deputy 
registrar of Courts of Sudder Dewanny and N isa- 
inut Adawlut amt preparer of reports, in nxnn of 
Mr. H. W. Torrena. 

Baboo Ramlocluin Chose to be deputy collector 
In Zlllah Dacca, and Baboo Kadhanath Gopt tube 
ditto in Zillah Sylhet. 

17. Mr. F. W. Russell to officiate as civil judge 
and session judge of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. E. J. Smith has been permitted to resign 
the service, and to retire upon an annuity of the 
year 

Mr. H. M. Parker returned and resumed his seat 
in the board of customs salt and opium, and in the 
marine board, on the 29th Dec. 

Mewm. Cecil Beadon and Archibald R. Young 
reported their arrival as writers on this establish- 
ment on the 31st Dec. 

Reported their return Mr. G. R. Cambell , from 
Europe.— Mr. C. R. Cartwright, from Europe — 
Mr. J. F. Cathcart, from Europe. — Mr. T. G. 
Vlbart, ftom Cape. 

Furtought, die.— Jan. 2. Idcut. Col. J. .Stewart, 
resident at Hydrabad, to Western Coast, and 
eventually to sea, for health, and to be absent on 
that account till Ist Fob. 18311.— 4. Mr. J. 1*. Gub- 
blns, to Europe (via Bombay;. 

BY LIEUT. GOySREOa OF THE N.W. P. 

Use. 12. Mr. R. H. P. Clarke to officiate as magis- 
trate and collector of Suheswan. 

Mr. H. W. Deane to officiate as magistrate as 
weli as collector of Banda. 

Mr. R. H. Scott to officiate as commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 3d or Bareilly division. 

16, Mr. W. H. Woodcock Co bo Joint magistrate 
and deputy coHector of Miaapore. 

Mr. E. F. Tyler- to be Johit magistrate and 
deputy coljl^r of Muttra. - 


22. Mr.W. P. Masson to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Futtehpore. 

Mr. N. 11. E. Prowett to officiate as deputy col- 
lector for investigation of claims to exemption 
flrnm payment of land revenue in 3d or Bareilly 
division. 

20» Mr. M. R. Gubblns to have charge of Feroze- 
pore, ±c, with powers of a joint magistrate and 
deputy collector in subordination to ofllciatiDg 
magistrate and collector of southern division of 
Dchlce territory. 

27. Mr. T. P. Woodcock to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Allyghur. 

Mr. E. P. Smith to be civil and session judge of 
Ghazeepore. 

Mr. W. H. Kennaway to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Ghazeepore. 

Mr. W. F. Thompson to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Ghazeepore. 

31. C'apt. C. Thorusby, GHth N. I., to be superin- 
tendent of Bhutee territory, and to exercise powers 
of magistrate and collector in subordination to 
agent and coininissioner of Dohlcc. 

Reported his return : — Dec. 20. Mr. F. C. Smith, 
from Cape of Good Hope. 

Furiouf^is, &c. — ©c?c. 1.3. Mr. S. M. Boulderson, 
to visit presidency, for two months, preparatory 
to proceeding to Europe, on annuity or furlough. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fuiiouffh.—Thti Rev. H. Parish, o.c.l., chap- 
lain, to Euro{>e. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Heatt-Qfunrtet'Rf Dne* 19, lA3li. — Ens. Edward 
Bleiikiiisop, ;i4th regt., to do duty with Ramgurh 
Light Infantry Battalion. 

Ikn:. SO. — Mhairwurrah Loco/ Dnt. Lieut. C. J. 
F. Burnett, Uth N. 1., to be adj., v. Abbot prom. 

Ihfc, 24. — Lieut. J. S. Broadfoot, of engineers, 
to proi’eed to Delhi, and do duty with sappers and 
miners ; dale lotli Dec. 

Ens. J. E. Mec to act as adj. to left wing of 14th 
N. 1., in room of Lieut. Shepherd proceeding on 
leave of absence ; date 31st Gel. last. 

Lieut. G. O’U. Ottley, of 6th, to act as interp. 
and qu.-inust. to 7'M N. I., during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. Interp. and Qu.-inast. M*Nair 
(there being no duly qualified officer present with 
7;kl regt.). 

Assist. Surg. James Anderson, m.d., to do duty 
under superintending surgeon at Barraekpore. 

Dee. 2».— The following officers to do duty at 
ccinvalcscent deiidt at Landour, during approach- 
ing hot season, viz. — Capt. G. Fothergill, H. M. 
13th L. Inf.; Lieut. J. 11. Fenwick, ditto $ Brev. 
Capt. W G. WiLes, H. M. 31st regt. ; and Ens- J. 
Bonlein, 57th N. 1.— to join depOtby 1st of April. 

Ens. W. K. Haslcwood to do duty with 73d N.I., 
at Barraekpore; date 13th Dec. 

The following removals and postings ordered : — 
Lieut. Ikils. Abrahiin Roberts from right wing 
European regt., to 3l8t N. I. ; W. H. Kemm (on 
furl.) from 3Ist N. 1. to right wing European regt.; 
Alex. Speirs (on political employ) from 38th to 
^th N. 1. i G. W. Moscly (new prom.) to 3Bth do. 

Lieut. A. W. W. Fraser, of Inv.estab., permitted 
to reside and draw his allowances at Cawnpore* for 
one year, from Ist Dec. 

Dec. 29.— Ens. W. A. J. Mayhew, 8th N. L. to 
act as adj. to detachment cousistiiM of a squadron 
of cavalry, and three companies of native infantry 
proceeding on duty to Pokur; date 17th Nov. 

0th Local Horw. Lieut. J. E. Vemer, GUth N.i., 
to be adj., v. Hill proceeded on furlough. 

Fort WiUiam» Jan. 9, 1837.— 25th N. J. Lieut. J. 
R. Flower to be capt. of a company, and Ens. Jobn 
Clarke to be lieut., trosn 5th Jaa, 1887^ In sue. to 
Capt. B. Marshall redgned. 

52d N. J. LleuG T. M. Shuldham torbe capt. of" 
a comp., and Eng. Chos. Hagait tolM 13fittt.>^Q[6nK 
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lit- Jan. 1837« in luc. to Capt. F. Auberjonols 
retired. 

Capt. Henry DeRudc, luperintending engineer 
of central provinces, to be superintending engineer 
of Cuttack province, v. Capt. W. Bell dec. 

Capt. Thomas Warlow, corps of engineers, to 
be superintending engineer of central provinces. 
V. II. DoBiide. 

('adcts of Infantry Edw. Locker. James Mont- 
gomery, and Charles Wright admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

The services of Lieut. It. C. Shakespear, regt. 
of artillery, placed at disposal of Lieut. Onvernor 
of N.W. P.. with a view to liis being appointed 
an assistant in revenue survey department. 

Jan. 13.— The services of Lieut. George Ellis, 
regt. of artillery, placed at disixisal of Governor of 
Bengal, for employment in revenue survey. 

HeaJ-Qaarfers, Dec. 31. — Assist. Siirg. W. Shir- 
reft'. on his arrival at Cawnpore, to be directeti to 
proceed to Allahabad, and to do duty with 65th 
N. 1. ; date.2.‘ld Dec. 


gnstis, Hewlett, from Van Dtemen'i Land.— 18. 
William Qreu, Bartoll. Jrom Boiton.— 91. Bmygat, 
Marjoram, from Bombay: and Beneoeien, from 
Singa|H)re.— 24. Bolton, Compton, from London 
and Cape ; and Juliana, Driver, flrom Mauritius. 

Departures from Calcutta* 

Jan. !) Greoeon, Hamilton, for London (since 
burnt'. — 10. Hindoo, Bacon, for Boston ; and 
Resolution, Dixon, for Bombay.— 11. Corsair, 
Porter, for Singatiore. 

Sailed fntm Saujfor. 

Jan. 12. Antonio Pereira, Young, for China; 
and Wizabeth, Spooner, for Penang.— 13. Col~ 
linfrwnod. Holmes, for Liverpool: and ^retto 
Junhtr, Saunders, for Madras. — 15. Hygeia, Birch, 
and Jubilee, Anderson, Uith for Llveiptml; Hefre. 
llazlewood, for Arracan.— 17 . Lf»rd Huneerford, 
Farquharson, for Cape and London. — 17> William 
Wilson, Milier, for Mauritius. — 20. Windsor, 
Henning, and Cumbrian, Paul, both for London. 
— ^20. St. George, Thompson, for , Bristol.— 93. 
Theodosia, Colman, for l.iverpool. 


Sapjjcrs and Miners. 2d Lieut. E. J Brown, of 
engineers, to be adj., In sue. to Lieut. G. B. Tre- 
menheero, who has been permitted to resign that 
apiHiintment. 

Ensigns J. F. D’E. W. Hall posted to 22d N. I., 
at Nusseerabnd. and Carsaii Alexander to 60th 
ditto at Mhow. 


Permitted to Resign the Service. — Jan. 2. Cnpt. 
B. Marsh.all, 25th M. I., at his own request, from 
5th Jan. IfLV* 

Permitteft to Rf.tire from the Seifiee. — Jan. 9. 
CJapt. F. Aulx.Tjoiiois. 52d N. I , on pension of a 
major, from 1st Jan. IIW7* — Major II. P. ('arleton. 
right wing European regt., on pen.siori of his rank, 
from date of nis emltarkation for Europe at 
Madras.— Capt. G. F. Holland, .'id N. 1 , on pen- 
sion of a lieut. col., from date of his eiiibarkation 
for Europe. 

Dr. Alex. llalHday, presidency surgeon, reported 
his return to (he presidency on t he .5th January. 


Returned to duty, ft om Kuropc. — .Ian. 0. Capt. 
Alfred Jackson, Hnth N.l. — l.st Lieut. Jasper 
Trower, regt. of artillery.— Assist. .Surg. F. Fur- 
ncll,— Assist. Surg. It. Fuilarton, m.u. 


FUHI.OUGIIS. 

To Rurope. — Jan. 9. I.ieiit. Col. P. Brewer, 69tli 
N. I., on private •affairs. — Capt. ('has GarreU, 9th 
L.(?. on ditto. — Lieut. A. F. J. VoiinghusbatKl, :i.5th 
N. I., on ditto. — Assist. Surg. t^uthbert Finch, 
Ai.D., on ditto. — 2d Lieut. W'. 11. DclaiTiain, regt. 
of artillery, for health. — l.leut. (’harlcs Magart, 
.52d N. I., for health. — Lieut. T. W. Hill, 44th 
N. L, on private affairs {via Bombay). — 12. Kits. 
S'. W. Biiller, 6Gth N. I.. fur health. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Euroiie). — Dec. 28. Capt. C. Chester. 
23d N. I. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals iw the River. 

Jan. 4. Frederick Warren, Johnson, from Bos- 
ton.— 5. Syria, Mackie, from Liverpool anchlsle 
tit France— 6. Indian Oak, Kayne, from Port 
Louis and Rangoon ; Egctie, Peltier, from Bout- 
Ikm, Slc.—’J. Washington, Taylor, from Phila- 
delphia.— 11. Thetis, Tnarke, from China. &c.— 

14. Mexander Johnson, Auld, from Liverpool ; 
and Mavis, RcynelL ftom China and Singapore. — 

15. JAhsaad, Hill, from Bombay and Cochin; 

Fogle, Patterson, from Mauritius ; Zenobia, 
Owen, fltom London. Madeira, and Cape : Selma, 
Luckie» Aroin Liverpool ; Clyde, Kerr, and Pe Koe, 
Gillies, both from (Ireenock ; Rowley, McLachlan. 
from London and Cape; Fergusson, Young, from 
China and Singapore ; Pestonjee Bomanjee, 
Thompsoni ftom Bombay: Ivanhoe, Gibson, from 
Rio de Janefiro ; and H.M.S. Andromache, Chads, 
firom Madras-i-lff. Sir Archibald Campbell, Cooke, 
ftom Penang: and Lady CRMird, Steward, from 
RaiigCMMk-^1% !Orlental, Scam» fkom Liverpool; 
Gmiral Down, flrora London: and Pe- 


Frcight to London fJaii. 20>. — Sugar and Salt- 
petre, i,‘4. 10s. to .C4. 15s. ; Rice, X'4. 15s- to £5 . ; 
Linseed, .C5. .5s. to lOs. ; Safflower. Shell Lac. 
&e., ,£5. 10s. to :€5. 15s-: Indigo and Silk Piece 
Goods, .i‘6. 15s. to £7- i Raw Silk. £7* lOs. to £8. 


Rspected to Soi/.— For London: l.ady Raffles. 
21.st Jan. : Roxburgh ('astle. and Robert Small. 
25th Jan.; Duke of Biiecleugh. and Java, 1st 
Feb.; Broxlxtrnebury, and Duke of Northumber- 
land. 10th Feb. ; Richmond. Cornwall, David 
Scott, Scotia, Royal Saxon, and Georgiana.— For 
LivcrfMioi : Bland. 22d Jan. 

HIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

KIllTHS 

lyec. 14. At Agra, Mrs. E. Billon, of a daughter- 
17 . At Azimghur, the lady of R. Montgomery. 
£.sq., C.S., of a son. 

19. At Humeerpore, Mrs. James Crawford, of a 
daughter. 

20. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. .Scott, let 
L.C.. of a daughter. 

24. At lliimree, in Arrak.'in. the lady of Lieut. 
J. R. I.uirisden, 6.'kl N.L, of a daughter. 

— At LiXKli.inah. the lady of Dr. W. 1*. 
MrGregnr, of a daughter. 

2.5. At ( .'itwupore, tiic lady of Cornet Hawthorne. 
7th L.(\, of a son. 

27 . At Futlehgurh, the wife of Mr W. H. De 
Gruyther, riott dug agency, of a daughter. 

— At Futtehghur, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Peieiia Hall, of a son. 

.'K). At Meerut, the lady of 11. T. Gwen, Esq., 
C..S., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. R. Dunmore, 
Esq., of a (hiughter. 

Jan. 1. .-it Calcutta, the lady of C. L. Pinto. 
Esq., of a son. 

4. At Benares, the laily of Lieut. I lore. 18tli 
N.L, of a son. 

8. At Benares, the lady of George Lindsay. Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

10. Mrs. Thomas Place, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. M. CtHTkburn, of adaugnter. 

12. At Chowri.ighec. the lady of the Hon. H. 
Shakespear, Esq., of a daughter. 

13. At Chowringhee, the lady of E. Macnaghten. 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Berhampore, the wife of Mr. Joseph Mor^ 
ley, of a daughter. 

14. 'At Calcutta, the lady of John LacKeisteen. 
Estp. of a son. 

— Mrs. Thomas Gregson. of a daughter. 

19. At CalruttH. the lady of J. Graves. Esq., 
rector of the High School, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 18. At Futtehgnrh. Mr. Samuel E. Erlth. 
to Miss Elisabeth Briirly. 

29. At Calcutta. Capt. Winthrop VmoD, 33d 
N.L, to Mary, daughter of the late Bernard Reilly. 
Esq., civil surgeon. Futtehghur. 

31. At Calcutta, Peter Palmer. Esq., to Mrs. 
Mary Am Patemoster. 
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J<m. S. At 'Calcutta, Caipt. A: Syman, matter 
mariner, to Emily, only daughter of Liettt.-Col. 
T. Palmer, 21ft r«t, M.I. 

3. At C'alcutca, Mr. H. O. Madge, to Grace Ann, 
daufl^ter of the late Mr. S. C'. Allen, Board of 
Revenue. 

— Mr. J. G. Herald to Miss M. A. McGuire. 

6. At Calcutta, Apcar Arratoon Apcar, Esq., 
eldest son of Arratoon Apcar, Esq., to Anna, 
daughter of C. A. Catchick, Esq. 

7. At Calcutta, Capt. H. F. Martin, of the ship 
Duke ef Bucclettf^t to Margaret, second daughter 
of the late Capt. Collins, of H. M. 2d Dragixin 
Giiardt. 

9. At Boltocanna, Mr. S. Gonsalves, to Mrs. 
Thomasln O'Silva, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Victor. 

10. At Chandernagore. A T. Bonnaire, Esq., 
indigo planter, to M. C. Albert, youngest daughter 
of the late F. Albert, Esq., indigo planter. 

’ At Calcutta, Lieut. J. H. Abbott, 12th regt. 
N.I., to Isabella Maria, second daughter of James 
Nicholson, Esq., solicitor 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. W. Baxter, brass and iron 
founder, to Miss Mary Woolsey, formerly a ward 
of the European Female Ori»han Asylum. 

• — Mr J.T. Gray, to Miss S. Reed. 

14. Mr. James Barber, to Miss M. A. Robinson. 


DEATHS. 

Dec* 22. At Meerut, Mr. Alex. Smith, aged fid 

.31. At Calcutta, Mr. Harry Brown, aged 77, 
head tide waiter of the Calcutta custom-house. 

Jan. 2. On boanl the Ouitle pilot vessel, on his 
return from Saugor. Mr. K. G. Gilison, ag^ 28. 

4. At Buknore indigo factory. Henry V. Lynch, 
Esq., from dropsy, aged 28. 

— At Agra, Mrs. Charlotte Elisa Billon, daugh- 
ter of Charles Ray Martin, Esq. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. John Phillip, aged 35. 

— At Benares, Mr. W. Rawstorm. 

7. At Bandell, Mr. R. Godinho, agc<l GO. 

9. At Calcutta, Agnes, lady of Ueut. William 
Robert Dunmore, aged 2fi. 

18. At Cakutta, Mountford J. Bramley. Esq., 

B incipal of the Native Medical College, aged .33. 

e dlM of fever caught while walking in some 
numhy ground. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jessy Randolph, aged 29. 


jfMalira0. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

FURLOUGHS TO CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Fori St. George, Oct. 8, 1836. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in council is 
pleugd to resolve, that the following rules 
for granting furloughs be adopted at this 
presidency. 

First. A furlough granted to a civil 
aenrant, whether under a sick certificate 
or otlierwise, in confortnity with the rules 
of the hon. court’s despatch, dated 31st 
Dec. 18S4, and communicated to the ser^ 
vice on the 8lh July. 1825, shall be con- 
sidered to have elapsed on the occurrence 
of any of the following events, viz. Isf, 
On the death of the party in the course of 
three years from the date of his leaving the 
presidency. 2d, On his retirement from 
the senice by acceptance of an annuity 
grgdlcid' under the rulea of the Madras 
Annuity Fund. Sd, On return to India 
b^Qve the aspiration of three years. 4th, 
^ the .espiration of three years from the 
d^ When the iMp sailed in which the 
proceeded tW Europe. 

;Smndv--Ciyll 'servsnt^ will be enUtled 
Uy urbceWl to Elifope on furlough on sick 
M6ica|e il i^y <^of ibe year, provided 


there. shall not be at tlie period of their 
applying for the certificate, 27 individuala 
ill the enjoyment of the furlough. 

Tliird.^On tlie 1st Deceinirer nest en- 
suing, and on every subsequent 1st Decern# 
ber, the number of fiirlouglis to be ten# 
dered to civil servants of 10 years stand, 
ing and not claiming the indulgence on 
the ground of ill-health, shall be calculated 
as follow's : 

Complement of 27 furloughs as on the Ist Dec. 

ia35. 

Complement ' 27 

Already taken 18 

Total available on the 5th Dec. 1835 9 

Deduct taken within the year up to this day : 

On sick certificate 2 

W ithout certificate .3 

Total taken in the year 5 

Remain available for Ist Dec. 1836 4 

Add laoiics since last 1st December : 

Retired on pension 1 

Absent more than .3 years 2 

Deaths 1 

Returned to India 3 

~ 

Total available to meet present applications 11 

Fourth. — If the applications received by 
government before the 1st December of any 
year should not equal in nunil>er the avail- 
able furloughs, calculated as above, the 
same may lie over to be taken by servants, 
either on sick certificate or otherwise, at 
any time of the year following, until the 
number shall be complete — when it may 
be so, further certificates on account of 
lapsing furloughs shall not be granted, 
excefit on the applications l>eingaccompa. 
nied by sick certificates, the lapses in the 
course of the year l>eing reserved to meet 
the demand of the service according to the 
princi{)le laid down by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, that is, with the due 
preference to cases of sickness, and to 
seniority. 

PE’rry contract fund. 

Fort St. George, Oct, 25, 1836.— -Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, in modification of the G. O. No. 
172 of 1836, under date the 9th August 
last, to direct that the quarter.master of 
horse artillery shall, from the period therein 
laid down, share in the petty contract fund, 
in proportion to the number of troops 
actually supplied by him at bead-quarters ; 
— thus, if one troop be present, one-sixtlt 
of a whole share ; if two troops, one-tfiird, 
&c. &c. 

DECCAN PRIZE COMMITTStM. 

Fort St. George^ Nov, II, 1836.— TbC 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare that the station and regi- 
mental Deccan Prise Committees assem- 
bled for the investigation of claims to tfm 
2d dividend construrtiva capture, shalTba 
considered to famre finally cloaed their fwo# 
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cecdings on the Ist May and 1st Kov. 

, 18S6 reapectiTcly, agreeably to the orders 
of Ooremment of the 14th April 1835 and 
26th April 1836. 

2. Such committees as may not have 
already forwarded acquitunce rolls agree- 
ably to the orders of Government, are di- 
rected to transmit them to the secretary to 
the general prize, committee with as little 
delay as possible, and to deposit all un- 
claimed money in the general treasury of 
Government, reporting the same to the 
generall prize .committee ; and forwarding 
at the same time nominal rolls of the per- 
sons on whose account such sums may be 
deposited, specifying the corps, company, 
and number to each name. 

.3. The general prize committee will 
continue to receive from commanding and 
staiT-otiFicers such claims of natives on the 
Deccan prize fund designated constructive 
capture, as may be submitted to them, 
prepared agreeably to the forma prescribed 
for tlie conduct of station and regimental 
committees, and will pass for payment such 
as on examination may be found correct. 

4. Tlie claims of Curopeans cannot be 
adjusted in India, but they will be sub- 
mitted to. Government by the general prize 
committee, for transmission to the Uon. 
Court of Directors, for authority for their 
adjustment. 

5. Claims may be preferred until Ist 
May 1841, after the expiration of which 
period no claim can be received. 

CONDUCT OF H. M. 45tH EEGIMENT. 

Head-quarters, Secunderabad, Nov. 21, 
1836.— —(Division order by Lieut-col. 
Trewman, commanding the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force.) — H. M. 45th regt. hav- 
ing quitted Secunderabad and encamped, 
preparatory to its return to England, 
Lieut. -col. Trewman performs a pleasing 
duty to record the orderly, praiseworthy, and 
exemplary conduct of this regiment during 
the period of its service with the Hydera- 
bad subsidiary force. It is a theme of 
general admiration, and this excellent 
regiment justly merits and receives the 
tribute of respect and regret, as naturally 
consequent to its separation from this can- 
tonment. 

After a long period of service in India, 
with a reputation established for discipliae, 
and good conduct in quarters, and its ban- 
ners covered with honours which it has 
gained in war, U. M. 45th regt. has 
secured earnest hopes for its safe return to 
our native land, and for future welfare and 
sucoew ; aaaured that a happy union of 
sincere and right good-will is comprised 
Ini this farewell to H. M. 45th regiment. 

AMBACK FOR SOLDIXRS. 

Fori dSf. George, Nov, 22, 1836.^Th4 
Blgfit Hon* the Governor in CouncU is 
'pleased to direct that under no circoDi<» 
Jowmrn N. S,Vol.23,No.90. 


stances, whether in garrison or on the 
march, shall European soldiers be com- 
pelled to draw their ration of arreck; and 
that a soldier, who* relinquishes bis ar> 
rack, shall be relieved from the regulated 
stoppage from his pay on that account. 

A roll of men for whom arrack will 
not be required will be furnished to the 
commissariat officer of the station, pre- 
viously to the commencement of the march 
of European troops, in order that an un- 
necessary expense may not be incurred by 
the transport of a surplus quantity of spi- 
rits. The men who draw arrack will be 
distinguished in the register, furnished to 
the paymaster, from those who do not, and 
stoppages will be made accordingly. 

MOVBMEHTS OF CORPS. 

Half a company of European Artillery 
to proceed from St. Thomas* Mount to 
Penang, for the relief of the detachment 
now on that island, which is to return to 
Artillery head-quarters at St. Thomas' 
Mount. 

The 5th regt. N. I. to inarch from Din- 
digul to Trichinopoly, to be there stationed. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 20, 1836. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council (un- 
der sanction of the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors) is pleased to authorize Iconveyance 
allowance Rs. 30 per month, to all vete- 
rinary surgeons at tliis presidency, while 
in the actual performance of duty, in ar- 
rear from the 9th June, 1835. 

LEASES OF LANDS ON THE NXILOHERRIXS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 27, 1 836. — Notice 
is hereby given, with reference to the G. 
O. by the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, dated 4th Sept. 1835, that leases 
for ninety-nine years, renewable at the 
expiration of every thirty years, will be 
granted to all persons who have been per- 
mitted to occupy land on Neilgherries 
for the purpose of building, who have al- 
ready applied, or shall apply, either di. 
rectly or by their authorized agents, for 
the same within three months from this 
date; and that leases will not be granted 
to persons who have not already applied, 
or who shall not apply for them within 
that period. Applications are to be ad- 
dressed to. the registrar of grants at Madras, 
and transmitted through the principal col- 
lector of Malabar for land at Ootacamund 
and elsewhere within the division of the 
hills included in that district, and through 
the principal collector of Coimbatore for 
lands at Kotagberry, Coonnoor, and else- 
where in the division of the hills included 
in the district of Coimbatore. The leases 
will be made out for the extent of land oc- 
cupied by each individual, as ascertained 
by a recent measurement (unless the patty 
shall sigqify in writing that hie has- given 
up a;part of it, stating dm extent given up) 
(S) 
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at rates of rent fixed by order of Govern - 
Uienb which may be known on application 
|6 tlie collectors respectively. Parties who 
l^ve applied for leases, and who shall 
npt take them out from the office of the 
iregistrar of grants within three months 
from this date, will be considered as hav- 
ijig abandoned their claims, and leases 
will not be granted to them after that time. 

CHAPLAINS— <VKW ARUANGESIENTS 

Extract from letter from the lion, the 
Court of Directors, in the Ecclesiastical 
Department, dated August 31 , 1836 : — 

Para. 1. Our attention has been drawn 
by the Government of India, on the sug- 
gestion of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, to 
the necessity of increasing the number of 
chaplains, for the purpose of extending the 
benefit of religious offices more widely than 
the present establishment will admit. 

H. ** While we were fully setisible of the 
importance of the desired object, and very 
anxious to promote its success, we felt that 
we should not be justified in making such 
an addition to the amount of ecclesiastical 
charges as would result from the appoint- 
inent of an increased number of chaplains 
upon the existing scale of remuneration. 
We determine, therefore, ' to make such 
new arrangements, with regard to the chap- 
lains on the Bengal establishment, as 
should enable us to add to their number, 
and thus provide more adequately for the 
spiritual benefit of the European residents, 
without any serious increase of expense. 
We have resolved to extend the principle 
of those arrangements to your presidency, 
with the view of accomplishing tlic same 
beneficial purpose. 

3. ** We intend that the number of 
chaplains under your government shall be 
increased from twenty-three to twenty, 
nine. The salaries are to he apportioned 
as follows: — The two chaplains at the 
presidency will receive the same amount 
as at present ; nine will receive Company’s 
Rs. 700 per men.scm, and the remaining 
eighteen, Company's Us. 500 per mensem, 
^ese salaries will constitute their entire 
emoluments from the Company. The pay. 
ments heretofore made under the name of 
palanquin money will cease, and wc sliall 
on no account sanction any extra-allow- 
ances, whatever may be the grounds upon 
which they may be claimed. 

4 . ** The cliaplains receiving the lower 
amount of 500 rupees per mensem will be 
termed assistant cha^aine, and in future 
all appointments wilPne made to this class. 

assistant chaplains, will succeed to the 
higher rank and the higher rate of salary, 
according to -seniority, as vacancies occur 
In the superior class, after it shall have 
JMa reduced by casualties to the prescribed 
number of nine. 

f'; As7acnncjsentiM,they will be sup- 
"piied |h folio winjg manner the 
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occurrence of the first vacancy^ -two assist- 
aot chaplains will be appointed; on the 
second, only one; and on all succeeding 
vacancies the same principle will be acted 
upon, viz, that of an alternate appointment 
of two and one until the establishment at- 
tains the full extent of twenty-nine, to 
which we have restricted it, after which 
each vacancy will give rise only to a single 
appointment. 

6. ** The principle which we have 
adopted throughout these arrangements 
requires that the furlough and retiring al- 
lowances should be modified so as to meet 
the intended changes. Those allowances 
will in future he on the following scale : — 

Furlough 4ttowance9. 

After seven years* residence, a;191. 12s. 6d. per 
annum (full pay of captain). 

If compelled by sickness to return to Europe be- 
fore completing seven years* residence, £127. lOi- 
})er annum (half-pay of captain). 

Retiring Altoivaneea, 

After eighteen years* service. Including three 
years* furlough, £292 per annum (full pay of 
major). 

After ten years* actual service, if compelled by ill 
health to quit the sarvice, £'173. 7*- dd. per annum 
(half-pay of major). 

After seven yeari^ actual service, if compelletl by 
ill health to quit the service, £‘127- 15s. per annum 
(half-pay of captain). 

Th.c present chaplains will be entitled to 
the existing scale of allowances, as well for 
service as on furlough and retirement; 
these regulations beiug wholly prospective, 
and only affecting appointments made 
after the date of this despatch. 

7. The location of the chaplains under 
the new arrangements will be best regu- 
lated by reference to the opinion of the 
Lord Bishop." 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. W. C. WESTERN. 

At an European general court-martial, 
held atCannanore, on the 14th Nov. 1836, 
Lieut. W. C. Western, of the 32d regt. 
N. I., was arraigned on the complaint of 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. E. C. O'Con- 
nor, of the same regiment. 

Charge.—-^* I charge Lieut. William 
Charles Western, of the 3 2d regt. N. I., 
with behaviour unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in having 
at Cannanore, on the 15th July 1836, made 
a false statement to his commanding-officer. 
Major John Freke Palmer, of the same 
regiment, respecting a note said to have 
been addressed to Ens. Charles Uesketh 
Case, of the same regiment, such state- 
ment being defamatory of my wife. Mis- 
tress Isabella Anna O’Connor. 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Findmg on the cAarge,— That the pri- 
soner is guilty. 

Sentence * — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above statefi, doth sen- 
fence him, the said IV. C. .Western, Lieiif. 
of the S2d regt. N. I., to be dischar^d 
the service. 
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!rhe court# feel it their duty respectfully 
Id bring to the notice of his £xc. the 
Conmender-in-cbief, tlie highly rcpre- 
bensible conversation which appears to 
have been indulged in by the officers of 
the 32d regt. N. I., at their mess-table, 
and to this unbounded latitude is to be 
mainly attributed the prisoner's having 
in an unguarded moment made use of ei- 
pressions by which he has subjected him- 
self to this trial ; and likewise that his 
statement to bis commanding officer not 
being voluntary, the court, under all the 
circumstances of the case, strongly recom- 
mend him to the favourable consideration 
of his £xc. the Coniiiiander.iti-chief. 

(Signed) li. Welman, iMnjor, 

57th Regt. and President. 

Sentence remitted, and Lieut. Western 
will be released from arrest and return to 
bis duty. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieut..gen. 

and Com. -ill-chief. 

Madras, Dec. 9, 1836. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

The reasons given in the court's recom. 
mendation to mercy, are not such as would 
have justified a remission of punishment. 
The highly reprehensible conversation 
which appears to have been indulged in by 
the officers of the 32d regt. N. 1. at their 
mess-table, however much it may reflect 
discredit on themselves, (and such discredit 
it does most assuredly reflect,) could not 
exculpate Lieut. Western ; neither can his 
expressions be held to have been unguard- 
ed, inasmuch as they were deliberately 
made in a letter addressed to Capt. O'Con- 
nor, and repeated the day after, in the 
statement to Major Palmer ; which state- 
ment, whethervoluntary or otherwise, ifm- 
tentionaUy false, must necessarily have been 
destructive to the character of the prisoner 
as an officer and a gentleman, and have 
offered an effectual bar to his restoration 
to the service. — There are, however, cir- 
cumstances in evidence which, taken toge- 
Uier with the upright and honourable repu- 
tation previously borne by Lieut. Wes- 
tern, render it highly probable that he ac- 
tually believed the tenourand signature of 
the note, partially shewn to him by £iis. 
Case, to have been in reality such as he 
sUted ; and under this probabiliiy he has 
been pardoned, in the hope that he will 
benefit by the peril from which he has 
escaped, and refrain from prying hereafter 
into correspondence which does not con- 
cern him, and from originating reports 
pfeju^icial to ptliers, without being per- 
fectly secure of bis proof. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieuf..gen. 

and Com.-iii-chief. 

L^ut. W. C. Western and Ens. C. H. 
Case era appointed to do duty, the former 
.with, the 26ih regt., and the latter with the 
filhregtk N. I., until further orders. • 


GUNMin D. WARNBll. 

Gunner Daniel Warner, of the C. troop 
of horse artillery, who was found guiltv 
on the charge of mutinous conduct ax 
Kamptee, and sentenced to receive corpo- 
ral punishment of three hundred lashes, 
has had his sentence remitted, with the 
following remarks by his £xc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

There is in the case of the prisoner, 
gunner Warner, not the slightest extenuat. 
ing circumstance, and he fully merits the 
infliction of the sentence which has been 
justly passed upon him by the court, but 
the Commander-in-chief is most unwilling 
that his first act of authority, on assuming 
command of the Madras army, should lie 
to confirm an award of corporal punisli- 
ment, disgraceful to the oflender, and in 
some degree painful to the feelings of the 
corps to which he belongs. 

His Excellency has, therefore, deter, 
mined to remit the sentence, in the hope 
that this exercise of clemency will have its 
right effect, and that no recurrence of 
similar misconduct will cause him to 
regret that he has spared the troops the 
shame of its infliction. 

This order is to he read at the head of 
every European regiment and detachment 
in the service ; and Gunner Warner is to 
be released and return to his duty." 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Nov. in. Periapatam Ranniah to be an aulstant 
to collector of Rajah mundry. 

Jan. 17> C. Taylor, Esq., to behead assistant 
to principal collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

W. II. G. Mason, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Vizagapatam. 

P. Irvine, Esq., to be an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Salem. 

20. G. M. Ogilvie, Esq., to be principal collector 
and magistrate of Arcot, in sue. to Mr. C. Roberts 
who has resigned his appointment. 

W. Harrington, K.sq., to be third judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit In Southern 
division. 

E. Bannerman, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Salem. 

Capt. G. W. V.’histler, Hlth N.I., to be a police 
magistrate, v. Morris relieved. 

24. J. Goldingham, Esq., to act as Judge and 
criminal judge of Nellore, during absence of Mr. 
Grant, or until further orders. 

W. A. Forsyth, Esq., to be sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Caiiara, in room of Mr. Ander- 
son proceeding to Europe. 

T. A. Anstruthcr, Esq., to be sub-collector and 
Joint magistrate of Southern division of ArooC, In 
room of Mr. E. B. Thomas proceeded to Europe; 
but to continue to act as sub-collector and Joint 
magistrate of Coimbatore until further orders. 

C. R.'Baynes, Esq., to act as assistant Judge and 
Joint criminal Judge of Chlngleput, in room of Mr* 
firuere proceeding to Europe. 

R. D. Parker, Esq., to be sub-collector and Joint 
magistrate of Nellore, in room of Mr. Fonytn. 

D. White, Esq., to act as assistant Judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Salem, during aheeace of 
Mr. Thompson employed on other duty. 

E. Maltby, Esq., to be additional tub-collector 
and Joint maglstiate of Conara, ifi room of M#. 
Sparkes proceeding to Europe. . 

T. Pycroflf Esq., to act as sub-ooUectw and 
Joint nkgistrate or Southern dlvlslcm of Arcot. 
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dufiiig emptoymMic tff Mir. Anftruther on other 
duty. 


O.. ll.Skelton* E«q.* to be regltter to lillah cQurt 
Of Nellore. In room of Mr. PhilUpe. 


H. D. Phillips. Esq • to be Junior deputy 
Ury to board of revenue, Intoom of Mr Parker. 


T- n. Lushlnffton, Esq., to be head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Canara, in 
sue. to M. E. Mallby. 

C. Whittinghiun, Esq., to act as head assistant 
to principal collector and magbtrate of Southern 
division of Arcot, during emj^yment of Mr. Py* 
croft as Buh-collector. 


G. M. Swinton, Esq., to act as assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Chtngleput. 

V^illiam Knox, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of R^ahmundry. 

S7» W. Dowdeswell, Esq., to act as assistant 
judge and joint criminal Judge of RaJahmundry. 

E. Newberry, Esq., to act as assistant Judge and 
joint criminal Judge of Guntoor. 

J. Rhode, Esq., to be register to zillah court of 
IMahmundry ; nut to continue to act as assistant 
judge and Joint criminal judge of Chicacole, until 
further orders. 


T. W. Goodwyn, Esq., to be head assistant to 
piJncipal collector and magistrate of Madura : and 
to actas head assistant to principal collector and 
magistrate of Malabar, until further orders. 

T. I. P. Harris, Esq., to act as head assistant 
to principal collector and magistrate of Madura. 

M. P. Danieil, Esq., to act as register to alllah 
court of Malabar, during absence of Mr. G. S. 
Greenway, or until further orders. 

Capt- Malcolm McNeill, 6th L.C., to be a police 
magistrate, v. Teed. 


A. Robertson, Esq. is, at his own request, re- 
lieved from duty, as a member of the Mint Com- 
mittee. ' 


James Thomas, Esq., senior merchant, reported 
hla return to this presidency on the ii4th Dec. 

Alex. P. Forbes. Esq., Is admitte<1 a writer on 
thia establishment, fl-oin the 27th Jan. 

jlttained RenAr.— W. U. Arbuthnot, as senior 
maschant, on Slst Dec. 1836; T. B. A. Conway, 
as factor, 6tta July 1836 ; M. P. Danieil. ditto, 18th 
Dec. 1836. 


Flurioifght.— Jan. 17. Mr. 11. Morris, to England, 
for health, with benefit of furlough allowance.— 
94. Mr. J. O. S. Brucre, to Europe, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dee. 27. The Rev. F. J. Darrah, a.m., Co re- 
lume his appointment of chaplain to Black Town 
district. 

The Rev. W. T. Blenkinsop, a.b., to resume 
h^,np polBtment of chaplain at St. Thomas’ 

Jan, ao. The Rev. George Trevor to be chap- 
lain et Bcllary. 


ede^ :<^urgeons John Wylie from 
lllery to 6. E V. Bat., and C. Searle 
▼. Bat. to 4th bat. artiltaiy.— Assist. 


BlILItAllY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

JDsc. 91, 1888.— The following 

removala ordered 
4tli bat. artill 

ftomC. £.▼. ^ _ 

Snrg. James Supple from detachment of Sappers 
and Miners, Goomsoof, to yth L.C., but to do 
duty as at present until tmUm oaim. 

JSns. D. W. McKinnon lifpMitly admitted) to do 
duty with 97th N.L 

99.— Assist Sam; B. Ly^l to.aflbrd me. 

diml eU to 4fcli If%l.« notUdfurtber oidetn. 


M.i:7iad Frederick Childeiial 

W to lat diK#, 41 iMr onto requMt 


Jan. 16.— Cornet C. W. Gordon,* 7th L.C., di- 
rected to Join bis corps at Jauli^. 

Jan. 17..— Assist. Surgs. D. ht^hetxon, ii:n., 
and R. Maginnlu, having been reported qualified 
for treatment of acute cases of disease, removed to 
do duty, former with 2d bat. artillery, and latter 
with H.M. 63d regt 


Fort St. George, Jan. 17. 1686.— Lieut W. H. Le 
Geyt, 7th L.C., at his owu request, transferred to 
invalid establishment 

Lieut (Drev. Capt.) C. Dennett, S4th N.I., to 
be transferred to pension cstab., from date of hte 
embarkation on furlough to Europe. 

Lieut. H. Watts, corps of engineers, to be super- 
intendent of roads, frvmi date of embarkation to 
Europe of Lieut. Henderson. 

Lieut. J. Bates, 46th N.I., permitted to resign 
appointment of adj. to that corps. 

Jan. 20.— 7rh L.C Comet J. S. Cotton to be 
lieut., V. Le Geyt invalided; date of com. IJth 
Jan. 1837. 

29th N.I. Ens. A. K. Gore to be lieut., v. Met- 
calfe dec. ; date of com. 16th Jan. 1837. 

48rA N.I. Ens. Hay Ferricr to be lieut., v. Ger- 
mon dec. ; date of com. 2Uth Dec. 18:16. 

4<itA N.L Ens. A. II. A. Hervey to be adjutant, 
V. Bates resigned. 

Lieut. I>. W. Balfour, 40th N.I., permitted to 
return to Europe, and to retire from Hon. Com- 
pany’s service, from date of his embarkation. 

Surg. David Brakenridge permitted to retire 
from service of Hon. Company, from 1st Feb. 18^. 

Jan. 24.— Cadet of Cavalry D. J. T. King ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to cornet. — Cadet of 
Infantry W. F. Blake admitted on ditto, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Surg. II. S. Fleming, m.d , app. to charge of 
Lunatic Asylum, v. Sir Thomas Sevestre, k.t. and 
a., permitted to rtsign that appointment. 

Surg. G. Bucketo actas garrison surgeon of Fort 
St. George, durtpg absence of Sir T. Sevestre, 
K.T. and a., on slek certificate. 

2d. Lieut. G. C. Collyer, corps of engineers, to 
act as assistant to superintending engineer presi- 
dency division, till further orders, v. Ist-LleuL 
Henry Watts appointed superintendent of roads. 

Jan. 27.— Capt M. Blaxland, .’list N.I., to be 
fort adjutant at Cannanore. from 12th Jan. IK)?, 
and so long as his corps may form a part of troops 
composing that garrison. 


Head-()tiartera. Jan. 18.— Lieut.W. H. Le Geyt, 
recently transf. to invalid cstab., posted to 2d Na- 
tive Vet. Bat. 


Jan. 20 — Ens. C\ H. Case removed, at his own 
request, from :t2d to 22d N.I. 

Jan. 2:>.— The following removals and postings 
ordered ; — Surgeons J. T* Conran from 6th L.C. to 
litth N.I. ; D. Richardson, late prom., to 8{>th 
N.I. I J. C. Malcolmson, do., to A2d do. t E. Fin- 
nerty. m.d., do., to 6th L.C. — Assist, Surgs. J. J. 
Purvis to 47th N.L; S. T. Lyell to 4ffthdo^; J. 
Supple from 7th to 6th L.('. ; C. Don from left 
wing European regt., to 7th L.C* ; J* Arthur, m.o., 
to left wing European Regt. 


Cornet D. J. T. King, recently arrived and pro- 
moted, to do duty with 6th L.C. 

Jan. 26.— Capt. C. S. Lynn removed froln lat to 
2d Nat. Vet. Bat. at Wallqjahtaad. 

Jan. .80.— 84rA N.I. Lieut. W. White to be capt, 
and Ens. R. W. O'Grady to be lieut, v. Macleod 
dec. ; date of corns. 19th Jan. 1837. 

Lieut. T. A. C. Godfrey, of artillery, to be ataff 
officer to artillery at Penang, Malacca, ai^ Singa- 
pore (from date of relief of artillery), v. Fiahe, 


. Lieut M'Donell, fiTth regt, 
mined in the HindoosUnee 


tholHM- 

tary Committoa at the Collage, hasluMn reported 
entlUed to theallowanco auiborlaadlqr G*O.O.y|at 
July 1898. 


having } 


Retnmed to duto. from JBwrape.— Jan. 94. Col. 
Jamai Webh, 8t^.l.-a0.<;apt E. A. HumAvyi, 
8th L.C.-lstLteutW. K Woir 


Gapt C4 MoeMut, 97th M L*.<Capt. a Tuiaqr, 



mr.} 
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FVRLOITGHfl. 

To Europe —Ian. 17* Lieut. (Drev. Capt.) C. 
Aeiinettt N.l.. for health.~>90. Anlst. Surg. 
X McKenna. forheaUh.~24 Lieut. C. H. Hora- 
]m,, fiSd N I.-^urg. J. Morton, for health.— 
AsBbt. Surg. P. M. Denza, m.d., for health.— 
Lieut. G. Hall, horse artillery, for health (per- 
mitted by Government of Bombay). —27. Capt F. 
Minchin, 47th N.l — 3U. Lieut. T. Maughan, 12th 
Bombay N.I., for health. 

To vi»U PreMdencjf (preparatory to a^pb^lng for 


furloush 
44th S,t. 


to Eurdpe).-<Jan. 83. Lieut 


To Neilgherriee.—Jan. 24. Surg. Sir Thomui 
Sevestre, k.t. and a., until 31it Dec. 1837, for 
health. 


To Cape qf Good Hope,— Jan. 24. Surg. C. Price, 
with leave until 31st Jan. 1839, for health (also to 
Van Diemen’s Land).— 27. Lieut, and Adi. C. W. 
Hodson, 16th N.l., for two years, for health. 

Tit Ca/eutta.— Jan. 24. Ens. Wm. Blake, for six 
months, on private affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Jaw. 17. Ladp Kennawapt Davison, from Syd- 
ney; and Commerce, Flgeroii, from Bordeaux and 
Bourbon— 19. Thamee, Hornblow, from Thina 
and Singapore. — 2U. Hobart*, Rider, from I.on<Um 
and Capew— 23. Barretto Junior, Saunders, from 
C'alcutta, dec. — ^27* Duke of Argyll, Bristow, from 
London and Cape. — 28. Orontea, Marshall, from 
London and (’ape.— 30. Griconda, Bell, from Bom- 
bay.— 31. Lotus, Gore, from Mauritius. 

Departures. 

Jan. 11. a^irind#, Supervillc. for Pondicherry. 
—20. H.M. brig Algerine, Thomas, for Trinco- 
mallee. — 21. Wellington, Liddell, for London. — 
Hobart*, Elder, for Calcutta.— 26. Maria Vic- 
toritie, Cayol, for Marseilles — ^28 Waterloo, Cow, 
for Ijondcm ; and France*, Heath, for Liverpool. 
30. Regia, Clement, for Pondicherry.— Fjs«. 1. 
iAidy Flora, Ford, for London. 

To 3ai/.— For London : Mary Ann, 5th Feb. ; 
Alfred, 7th do. ; Duke of Argyll, 25th do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Dee. 17. At Mysore, the lady of Capt. F. Chal- 
mers, 22d regt., of a son. 

21. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. A. Clarke, 
ffrst assistant to the commissioner in' Mysore, of a 
daughter. 

27. At Cuddalore, the lady of Lieut. Leggutt, 
commanding the general dd|)6t, of a son. 

' — Mrs. P. H. Shaw, of a son. 

— At Poonamallee, the lady of Capt. W. H. 
Butler, H.M. 45th r^ of a son. 

28 Mrs. William Foxon, of a daughter. 

89. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Litchfield, 
6th L.C., of a son. 

— Mrs. John Anderson, of a son. 

Jmu 8. At Cuddapah, the lady of Major J. Bell, 
S8th N.I., of a dau^ter, which survlvM its birth 
only two hours. 

5. At Arcot, Mrs. Hopson, of a daughter. 

6. At Palaveram, the lady of Capt. C. A.»Ro> 
betts, dmuty Judge adv. gen., of a son. 

8. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Shelly, 80th 
N.I., ofaMn. 

18. At Madras, the lady of the Rev. W. T. Blen- 
Unsopt A.B., chaplain, of a son. 

18. AtBangal^, thelady ofCapt. J.C. CoOn, 

iter In Mysore, of a son. 

LtVepai^r^e lady of Captain W. E. A. 
0th. N.l., of a son. 

88. VAt Madras. Che lady of Lieut. C6L Henry 
MrahH^ (Jlta ton. ' ' 

87* At Egmore, Mrs. Faulkner, of aioii. 


MAARIAOBS. 

Mn H. A. Flench, of the 
artihilshnBent, to Mary, daugh- 


r BaMtlns, EMIm Suahuary, Lei 
JuH* At Hfldm, 


«r tbaGo- 


vemraentBank, to RuthChrlstlaiM, eldast dauglw 
ter of J. L. Dighton, Esq. 

39. At Matiras. Mr. J. A. Tatluii to Jane Maria, 
cmly daughter of the late Gregory Marooth, Esq., 
and granddaughter of the late Cm. Kennedy, H.C. 
service. 

DEATHS. 

Dee. 29. At Madras, Eliza Sophia Parry, eldest 
daughter of Major Peter Wbannell, aged 
. Jan. 16. At Madras, Lieut. H. Metoalfe, of the 
0th regt. Native Infantry. 

19. At Secunderabad, Capt. L. M. Macleod, o£ 
the 34th regt. N.l. 


Bombap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

PURSERS or THE INDIAN NAVT. 

Bombay Castle^ Nov. 28, 1836. 

With reference to G. O. dated lltli Au- 
gust, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to publish the following 
rules, prescribing the mode in which the 
detail duties assigned to the pursers of the 
Indian navy, in that order, are to be con- 
ducted. 

1st. A purser is not to draw pay for men 
discharged, but the purser of the vessel 
into which the man is discharged is to in- 
clude his name in the next general abstract 
of the ship, the discharged man taking 
with him a certificate shewing what arrears 
are due to him, and what stoppages require 
to be made from him. 

2d. A purser is, on the first of the 
montli, to include in his general abstract 
all such men as are entitled to their dis. 
charge before the expiration of the month, 
and to draw pay for them up to the date of 
their service, so that the discharged men 
shall receive their pay, with their papers, 
as soon as their time is up. 

Sd. The payment of the ship is to be 
made by the purser, in presence of the 
commander and first lieutenant ; and as it 
is desirable that every person shall be on 
board on the day of payment, to prevent 
any large balance of cash remaining on 
hand, the commander is to make every 
possible arrangement to secure this ob- 
ject. 

4th. Consequent on the abolition of the 
situation of assistant to the paymaster, in 
the marine department, each purser is al- 
lowed to draw the sum of Rs. 10 per men. 
sem, to provide himself with Che asaUtance 
of a writer, and to cover the expense of 
sbroflSng and all other contingencies. 

PASSAOX MONXy AND PUNLOOGH 
ALLOWAVet. 

JBombay CatHe^ Nov. 28, 1836. 

The 'Right Hon^ the Ooveroor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to publish, for general tofor- 
matiop, the Accompanying Copy of a letter 
.from the Don. the Court of Dliecfeon, 
dated the 2Ath of May 1436. 

••Jo your letter of the 27Ui Nov* IB35, 
you transmit a membrfil firbm Mr. Vjaakn 
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fJiinswi 


praying, on behalf of the pursers of 
tl^e ILndian navy, that the Court will grant 
tiiera tiie same passage-money and allow- 
ance, on sick certificate to Europe, as have 
been granted to lieutenants, with whom 
the pursers rank, and you recommend the 
application to our favourable considera- 
tion. 

2. In our despatch of the Slst Dec. 
1 829, para. 29, we approved of the prin- 
ciple and amount of the remuneration to 
the pursers, submitted for our sanction, in 
your letter of the 30th Sept. 1828. That 
principle recognized the grant of retiring 
pensions to pursers, upon the same scale, 
and under the same regulation as obtained 
in the cases of lieutenants of the Indian 
navy. [Note. — After twenty-two years, 
£l 90 a year; after ten and less than twenty- 
two years. £\ 25 . Indian Register.] 

** 3. You have assigned satisfactory rea- 
sons to induce us to extend the furlough 
regulations to the cases of the pursers, and 
we authorize you to admit them to the lie. 
neiit of those regulations accordingly, 
classing them with lieutenants. [Notc.~ 
Tlieir pay will he £\ 65 a year.] 

** 4. We decline to grant passage money 
to the officers of the Indian navy.** 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c, 

PoliHeat Department. 

Jan, 4, 18a7< Mr. A. Malet to act as political 
commiuloner fprtiuzerat and resident at Uarotla, 
from 21st Jan. to Kith Nov. 1836. 

Capt. P. M. Melvill, 7th N.I., to act as first as- 
sistant to resident in Cutch, during absence of 
Capt. A. Burnes employed by Government of India 
on special duty. 


Mr. A. S. Le Messurier assumed charge of his 
office of advocate-general from Mr. II. Roper, on 
30th Dec. 

Mr- H. R. Stracey was examined in the printed 
regulations of Government on tiie 4th of Nov. 
1896* by a committee assembled for the purpose, 
and was found competent to enter on the transac- 
tion of public business. 

Mr. Adam Campbell has been reported fully qua- 
lified for transacting the duties or his office in the 
Canarese language. 

Returned to duty Jan. 1 1 . Mr. T. C. Lough- 
nan. Irom Europe.— Mr. W. II. Harrison, from 
Euro^. 

Permitted to resign the service:— i&. H. Baillie, 
Esq** second puisne judge of courts of sudder de- 
wonnee and sudder foujdaiy adawlut. from 1st 
May 1837.— John Wedderbum, Esq., accountant- 
general, 1st May 1837' 

Vurhntghe» AeiSen. 5. Mr. T. H. Balnbridge, 
to England* on private affltirs. — U. Mr. W. J. 
Stubbs, to Neilffherry Hills, for twelve months* 
for health.— 17* Mr. A. Speni* to Cape of Good 
Hope, for eighteen months* for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Btmbag OMfle. Dee^ 31, 1836.— Mi^or H* Dunba- 
Mn, of lav. .ertid»*a plw^at dln^l of ~ 
dilef of ganiion. forburposeor being i 
to oommondof Skin Fort on departure 
Cart for . ftdtnpe. 

Assist. Sniff.. Keith relieved from 
% and Asebt. .Sung. Cnnumd 
I df superfiitondent of lodiaa 


of Com.-in- 
Jjted 
Lieut. 


The following promotions are mode, in order to 
rmnedy supercession which hat been sustained by 
Cols, and Lieut. Cols, of army of this presidency, 
by officers on Bengal establishment To fte Co/o- 
nele bg brevet. W. (rordoop SiSth N.I. ; D* Barr, 
2l8tdo.: F. Farquharson, I4thdo.t F. Roome, 
2(1 or Gr. N.I. ; II. Pottinger, 24th N.I. t all to 
rank from 22d Jan. 1834. 

Jan. 9.— The following temporary arrangsmeiiU 
confirmed:— Brev. Capt. J. E. Parsons* 11th N.I., 
to act as line adj. and superintendent of bazaars at 
Bhooj* durlM absence of Ens. Postans on leave.— 
Brev. Capt. T. H Ottley* 26th N.I.,and i-ieut.A. 
Welstead, former to act as Interp., and latter as 
qu. mast, to 2Ut N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Stevenson leave.— Lieut. H. Ash, 20th N.I., to act 
as interp. to 12th do., during absence of Capt. 
Reid. — Ens. G. II. Robertson, 25th N.I., to act as 
adj. to N.V.B., during absence of Ens. Hogg on 
leave to presidency.— Maj. W. D. Robertson, 8th 
N.I., to assume command of Sattara, during ab- 
sence of Col. P. Lodwick, on sick leave.— Lieut. 
E. A. Guerin, 14th N.I., to act as qu. mast- and 
paym. to that regt., from date of departure of 
Lieut. Burrows from that station. 

14r/t N.I. Ens. W. Reynolds to be qu. mast, and 
interp. in H indoustanee, v. Burrows appoint<-d 
assistant in Thuggee department In Western Maiwa 
and Guzerat : dale ]6>n Dec. 

i5th N.I. Ens. W. F. Cormack to bo lieut., v. 
Mitchell dec. , date of rank 22d Dec. 1U3U. 

Tiie undermentioned Lieuts., cadets of season 
IR21, are promoted to brevet rank of Captain from 
dates specifled, eis.— D- M. Scobic, 14th N.I., .Kith 
Dec. IIKKJ; G. Fisher, 12ih N.I., ditto ; T, Tapp, 
right wing Euroiiaan regt., 1st Jan. 1837; F. T)u- 
raek, 24tH N.L, 3d Jan. 1837: R* F. Bourchier, 
4th N.L, ditto; H. Stockley, 7ih N.L, ditto. 

Jan. 10. — Assist. .Surg. lianclaud placed at dis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian Navy, for duty 
in that branch of service. 

Lieut. W. Suart appointed to duty of surveying 
line of proposed new road from Befgaum to Mal- 
wan, and 2d-Lieut. J. Hill to do duty In superin- 
tending engineer’s office, during absence of 2d- 
Lieut. Suart (these apiMiintmcnts since cancelled). 

Jan. 12.— Capt. Lyons. 23d N.L, to command at 
Aukulkote, V. Johnson. 

Capt. Hunter, Kith N.L* to be paymaster of 
southern division of army* v. Merlton. 

I.ieut. Rudd, 5th N.L, to command Poona po. 
lice corps, and have chirge of city police, v. 
Hunter. 

Jan. ](>.— Capt. J. D. Browne and Lieiit. T. R. 
Prendergast, former to act as interp., and latter as 
qu. mast, to Kith N.I., during absence of Lieut. C. 
A. Eclialdz on sick certificate. 

Cadets of Infantry C. F. Grant, Geo. Malcolm, 
and F. F. Bruce, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Assist. Surg. Ryan attached to Indian Navy as a 
temporary measure, and directed to join Hugh 
Lindeay without delay. 

"Permitted to retire from the service. — Jan. !). 
Mqj.J. 11. Bellasis, of invalid estab., on full pay 
of his rank, with permission to remain in India. 

Returned to dutjft from Europe — Jan . 9. Capt. C. 
CHark, 2l8t N.L— 10. Lieut. G. F. Sympson, left 
wing European regt.— Capt. W. Spratt, 4th N.L— 
Capt. C. J. Westley, 2«th N.I.— From the Cape: 
Jan. 9. J. C. Moyle, Esq., first member of Medical 
Board. 


FURLOUGHS. • 

To Europe.— Dec. 29. Capt. R. O. Meriton. for 
health (his leave to Cape cancelled).— Veterinary 
Sure. L. McM. Rogers, 2d L.C., for health.-^an. 
4. Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) A. Robertson, Ifith 
N.I., on private aFoira — 5. Lieut. R. Fullerton^ 
25th N.I. —Lieut. G. Hall, Madras horse artillery, 
for health.— 13. Lieut. G. Sparrow, I3th N.L, for 
health. 


To Sea Coast.— Jan. 9. Capt. J. Worthy, I8th 
N.I., for six months, for health (evehtually to the 
Neilgherries). 

To Cape of Good Hope*— Dec. 30. Assist. Surg. 
.K. Frith, for health (eventually to N. S. Wales) A 
Jan. 16b Capt. D. Mb Scoble, 14th NJ., for afuto 
thcr period of six months* for health. 
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To NeUftherrie*»-~Jan. 9. Lieut. G. H. Belluis, 
iMth N.I., for a farther period of six months, for 
healCh—Lleut. P, W. Clarke, 2d or Gr. N 1.. for 
two yean, for health (to embark from Goa).— 16. 
Lieut. G. K. Erskine, Ist L.C., for a further pe- 
riod of six months, for health. 


nXATH. 

Dee. 10. At Batavia, in his 23d year, Wm. H. 
Douglas, Esq., eldest son of the late Henry Alex^ 
andcr Douglas, Esq., of Broad Street, London. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Jan. 5. Lieut. Williams to have charge of Indian 
Naval Draughtsman’s Ofllce, until further orders. 

FuWouf A.— Jan. 16. Mr. W. Turner, purser 
Indian Navy, to England, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

j4ri imts. 

Jan.15. Blora, Lunel, from Batavia.— 10. Bnm~ 
hay. Broile. from Bordeaux and Colombo : and 
H.M.S. Winchester, .Sparshott, front Colombo. 

Departures. 

Jam. 14. Te»wate,Stewart,forChina.— 10.v1/»Aon, 
Daviot, for Calcutta; and Governor h'iulny, Parry, 
for China. 


BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 11. At Dccsa, the lady of Capt. W. M. 
Webb, Bombay artillery, of a son. 

28. At Bombay, the lady of D. E. Bell. Esq., 
15th N.l., of a son. 

— At llalcote, the lady of Major Clunes, 12th 
regt., of a daughter. 

30. At Poona, the lady of J. A. .Sinclair, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Jan. A, 1837. At Malligaum, the lady of Lieut. 
K. H. Goodenough. 20th N.l., of a son. 

1& At the Craig, Malabar Hill, the lady of Chas. 
Ducat, Esq., M.n., of a son. 

19. The lady of Kns. and Qu. Mast. Lambart 
Scott, 17th N.I., of a son. ^ 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 21 . At Colabah, the wife of Lieut. Barry, 
H.M. (ith or Royal Regt. 

Jan. 1. At Bombay, Edwin Blackly, Esq., m.n., 
surgeon of the ship Gilmore, aged 29. 

12. At Small Calabah, Mr. John Feny, late a 
clerk of the chief secretary’s oilice, aged 70. 


Criilott. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. SR. Mrs. Marsh, of a son. 

Jan. 10. At Colombo, the lady of Win. Ogle 
Carr, Esq., King’s advocate, of a Min. 


MARRIAGE. 

Dee. 31. At Colombo. Lieut. J. M. Macdonald. 
C.R.R., to Isabella Maria, second daughter of 
Capt. Bagenall, C.R.R. 


Vrnang. 

APPOINTMENT. 

G. F. Gottlieb, Elsq., to be deputy sherill* of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, for present year. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee, 11. The lady of George Scott, Esq., of a 
son and heir. 

2Q. Mrs. Isaac Stacy, of a son. 


iSutrll HttRia. 

B»TH« 

D^ n« At Batovla/ Mo. Henri Vemede, of a 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. HIS BRITANNIC 

majesty's commission. 

Macao, Dec. 14, J836. — Despatches 
have been received from the Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
signifying the abolicioti of the office and 
salary of the Chief Superintendent of the 
Trade of British Subjects in China. 

His Mujesty's Govern inent has been 
pleaseil to appoint Capt. Charles Elliot, 
11. N., to perform the duties of chief of 
the commission, from this date. 


suirriNG. 

Arrivals. — Prin’ious to Jan. 7* Falcon, from San 
Bias; Er/ti/iifl!, from I/iverpool and Manilla; Earl 
Grey, from I^ivcrpool and Singapore; Claudius, 
from Liverpool; CUftoti, from London; Lord 
Auckland, iMrd WWinm lientinck, and Mermaid, 
.^11 from Calcutta ; I^dy Hayes, and Fanny, both 
from Singapore ; New Grove, from N. S. Wales ; 
IJtMtrty, from Manilla; Cynthia, from New York} 
Euphrates, from Bombay. 


jiriu ^outb s:<Llale0. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Sept, 10. John Ryan Brenan, Esq., to be princi- 
pal superintendent of convicts, until his Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known. 


Auf^. 13. At Lansdown Park, Goulburn, Mri. 
Wm. Bradley, of a daughter (.since dead). 

14. At Brownlee, Bathurst, the wife of Capt. 
Brown, of twins, a daughter and son. 

16. At Carrington, iWt Stephens, the lady of 
the Rev. Wm. M. Cowper, A.M., of a son. 

20. Mrs. D. G. Mararthur, of a daughter. 

26. Mrs. James Spilsbury, of a daughter. 

27 . The lady of Sydney Stephen, Esq., of a son 
(since dead). 

29. The lady of H. Shadfnrth, Esq., of a son. 

Sept. 2. At Parramatta, the lady of Dudley 
North, Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Sydney, the lady of Geo. Bennett, Esq., 
F.L.S., surgeon, of a son. 

16. At Moore Hank, Liverpool, the lady of A. 
Allan, Esq , of a daughter. 

20. At Parramatta, the wife of the Rev. D. J. 
Draper, Wesleyan missionary, of a son. 

21. At Parramatta, the lady of George Shelly, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At South Head Road, the lady of Willoughby 
J. Dowling, Esq., of a son. 

29. At Newcastle, Hunter’s River, the lady of 
D. A. C. G. Pa^, of a son. 

Oct. R. Mrs. Carmichael, of a son. 

— Mrs. Francis Stephen, of a son. 

Nov. 1. At Mittagong, the lady of Charles Stiirt, 
Esq., of a son. 

24. Mrs. Wakefield Simpson, of a daughter. 

28. At Clydesdale, Darlington, Mrs. Johnston, 
of a son and heir. 

Dee. 9. At Sydney, the lady of P. de Mestre, 
Esq., of adaumter. 

3 . At St. Aubyn's, Hunter's River, the lady of 
Wm. Duroaresq., Esq., of a son. 

'^5® ofawm. 

11. Mrs. RldioidSeddoiis, of a daughter; 

Lately, Mrs. M. PltiUI|is, of a daughter, still 
born. 
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*SL* At ^Stn Towo, iiMMf of sttpiMi A4nrr 
Biq., of Adauglttar. 


_ At Sydney. OBpt: Win* Ptnoiw^ late of 
file Me Phurth i^ket. and now 

hnrboiur-niaater at Port Maoquane. to MiaaAgnet 
GdMon. of George Street. Sydney'. 

Sa At Sydney, Charlei D. Street, Eeq., of Pet- 
wyne VaU^. Invermein, to Suiannah, only daugh- 
ter Edwai^ B. Foster, £!■□., of Sydney. 

85. At Port Macquarie. W. S. Parker, Eiq., of 
ClareSeld, to Mht Amelia Hayley, of Maldon. 

31..At Sydney, WUUam Hint, E«q., to Elisa- 
beth. dau^ter of the late John Abbot, Esq., 
coiuitv llaacoiliiiioB. Ireland. 

Sepi. 15. At Liverpool, Patrick Harnett, Esq., 
anist. colonial aurmon, to Margaret Louise, 
;hter or R. T. Murray, Esq. 

_ ield of Man Church, Capt. Geo. T. 

Potter, S8th rMt., to Emily Catherine Jersey, fifth 
daughter of Edmund Locker, Esq., of Ermington. 

Dee, a. JosephWilson, Efsq., of Rolland’s Plains, 
Port Macquarie, to Sophia Lavinia, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Joseph Leigh, of the country 
service of India. 


youngest daughter 
88. At the Fie 


Esq. 

the 


Jiw, 10. At Hooan sown, t^narira avotm. 

., toHenrIetu >'elina, youngest dau^ter of 
__ late John Falkiner, &q.. Mount Fioq>ect» 
Tipperary, Ireland. ^ . . 

Sept, 8. At lAunoeston, R. P. Stuart, Esq*, 
Banowville, North Esk, to Fiances, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. G. King, R.N., of Mount Esk > 

Dee, 15. At Kenmere, Hugh Clarke, Esq., of 
LedbM, Bothwell, to Elisa, second daughter of 
Capt. Dlson, of Kenmere. 

3U. At New Town, James Morris, Esq., of Cove 
Point, to Deborah, daughter of Mr. James Parker. 
Langloh Park, Hamilton. 


MARRIAOSS. 

At Hobart Town. Charles Abbott. 


Lateip, John Pearse, Esq., governor of the Van 
Diemen’s Land Company’s establishment at'Cape 
Grim. 


Sept. 13. At Sydney, Mr. John Clyne, formerly 
a merchant of Leith. 

87. At Colling wood, Capt. E. Bunker, aged 74. 
one of the oldest Inhabitants of the colony. 

Oct, 8. At Parramatta. Mrs. P. Lucas, aged 69. 

3. At Sydney, Mr. John McLaughlin, aged 50, 

7. At Sydney. Mrs. Godfrey, wife of Capt. Ro- 
ll^ Godfrey, of the ship James iMing. 

97. At Sydney, Mr. Robert Territt, late of 
H.M.S. CIrocodi/c, in his 83d year. 

Nov, 13. At Liverpool, Mr. James Bain, of the 
custom-house, Sydney, in his .35th year, son of H. 
Bdn, Esq,, of Wick, county of Caithness. 

‘ 82. At the Bay of Islands, Capt. Christie, of the 
ship Ann, of London. 

Dec. 1. At Sydney, Thomas Haggett, Esq., soli- 
dtor, son of the Rev. J. Haggett, of Denham, 
Bucks. 

4. Suddenly, at Cavan, W. E. Riley. Esq., pro- 
prietor of Raby, aged 29. 

— At Bathurst, Thomas, only son of Thomas 
Everdern, Esq., police magistrate. 

19. Capt. Wyatt, of the brig Hind, 


Van 29trmen’0 Itanh. 


^laurittus. 

BIRTH. 

Jan, 15. The lady of Lewis de Drusins, Esq., 
Hamburgh consuL of a son. 


iffapr sf <!Sooli iSiopr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivale in TaWc Day. — Feb. 88 South Auetra^ 
lian» from London $ and H.M.S. Conway t from 
Portsmouth.— March 1. Lintin, from Liverpool.— 
2. Palmira, from London; Hope, and Rapid, both 
from Liverpool ; Munster Lass, from Rio de Ja- 
neiro.— 13. Glebe, from London. — 17. Salus, from 
London. — 18. Mary, and ScourfieM, both ftom 
England.— 23. Matilda, from London.— 89. Ab- 
berton, from London. 

Departure.—Fdb, SO, H.C. steamer Atalanta, 
for Mauritius. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Nov. 1. Lieut. Col. Kenneth Snodgrass, c.n. (be- 
ing senior militaTv officer in command of H.M. 
forces In Island of Van Diemen’s Land and its de- 
pendencies), to administer the government for the 
thne being. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb, 4. At Wynberg, the Hon. Mrs. Stcuart, of 
8 daughter. 

6. At Beaufort, Mrs.Wm. Kinnear, of a son. 


MAMHIAGE. 


BIRTHS. 

July 83. At Bellevue, New Town, the lady of 
John Beil, Esq,, of a son. 

Aug. 9. At Newlands, the lady of John Gregory, 
Es^ colonial treasurer, of a daughter. 

in At New Town, the lady of John Lee Archer, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

80. Mrs. O. C. Clark, of a son, still-born. 

Oef. 85. At Hobart Town, the lady of Andrew 
Haig, Esq., of a son. 

- 1^. 8. Mrs. J. H. PRtfenon, of a son. 


Jan. 4. At Somerset, Wm. T. Brown, Esq., go- 
vernment surveyor of the dietrlcts of Albany and 
Somerset, to Jane, daughter of the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart, of Douglas, Lanarkshire. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 28. Mr. Michael Woodlock, aged 
Feb, 3. Mr. John Powrie Dw, iiged29. 

March 6. At Rnndesbosch, Peter L. Cloete, sen.. 
Esq., in the 74th year of his age. 


9est0cr(pt» 


popm to the ’96tli January 
iliinre'fBKeheil ns, which fawlbw dayn later 
* thhaoiih’ pievioiia'Blefi. eontaiir the 
of Che trial ef Miit’Haiirlec PolhiU 
-dteihfitthe Rev. Jobd'VfifMqiieeii; in tiie 
RttlweM owtitt 90c|t Janneiy^ for 
whldh-’iefeeited' -inueb inte- 
mt RtthiJieidiHifiyw; Miae MlhUt is 
■n md ward in the Aiyldm at 


■ 1. • . ^ ; 

Kidderpore; the defendant ie tfae ^ee* 
cretary and clwplain i oC . the^ jmtlCittian. 
Miss Polhill (who is bekwiin rthirty. eiid 
forty years of age> waa invited to vkibMia. 
Fergusson, when the defendant wfDle;.a 
letter to Mr. Feigusson (of the fom of 
Jenkins and Co.), stating that the plain- 
tiff had been ** rained fog «eiaeit|h'*eflid 
foinid by every member of the geneial' 
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management ^ilty of wilful bl^hood and 
m lawiprc ae w tatiiHt i** and expressed a wiah 
tliat she was out of the institution, ** where 
she did no good, but had done, and might 
do^.lOucli harm.*^ The defence was, 1st. 
that the Communication was a privileged 
one, which the court negatived ; secondly, 
a justjhcation, on which point the court 
held the plea not proved. The Chief 
Justice said, it was quite clear that the 
letter was a liliel and actionable ; but con- 
sidering that the minutes of two of the 
managers (Major Young and Capt. Birch) 
may have led the defendant to the conclu- 
sion he had formed, that he ought not to 
he answeralile for tljeacts of Mr. Fergus- 
sou in shewing the letter; tlie court 
thought tiiree hundred rupees a sufhcieiit 
C'oinpeiisutibn. 

At a dinner of the Agri-horticultiiral 
Society, Sir E. llyan, who presided, ex- 
pressed surprise ** that the principal sup- 
porters of tlie Society were the itiemhers 
of the civil service, whilst the merchants 
and indigo planters, wliu were far more 
interested in its welfare, took coinpura- 
tively little part in its proceedings. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, at a station dinner 
given to Sir 11. Fane, at Agra, styled 
him “ The Friend of the Army.” In ac- 
knowledging the toast. Sir Henry said, 
“ The more I see of this army, the more 
1 esteem and regard it.’* 

The iron steamers, for the navigation of 
the Ganges up to Allahabad, are to be 
doubled in number. 

A party (forty) of Major Forster’s Shek- 
hawutee horse near Jeypore, on tlie 20tli 
December, had a sharp hrusli with a 
pfu*ty of Kuzzaks (about eighty), belong- 
ing to the disalfected chief of Mundab, 
whom they routed. 

JiiCclIigence from Lahore states that 
Capt. Wade had been well received by 
llunjeet Sing and by M. Ventura, who has 
been created commander-in-chief of the 
Sikh forces. 'J'he Maharaja looked in 
better health tliaii reports had represented, 
but be still has an impediment in bis 
speech. The greatest part of his troops 
are absent in ditferent quarters. 

A letter from the Singboom camp of 
the 31 St regiment, dated Bancoorali. Dec. 
12th, mentions that there had been a 
sharp skirmish, in which two sepoys were 
wounded, and that, in consequence, the 
village where it occurred was destroyed, 
and several of tlie enemy taken prisoners. 

One of tlie native papers mentions the 
discovery that a human sacrifice had re- 
cently teen made at the shrine of a 
Mnple in Burdwan, supposed to have 
teen by aonie wealthy native ; the per- 
peCrators are not yet detected. 

Two rather adventurous expeditions 
have been undertaken from Moulmeiu by 
two gentlemen in the Company's service. 

.ilciaf JburR. N. Vol. 2^ No.90. 


One, Dr. Richardson, has set out with 
the intention of penetratii^ to the capital 
of Ava by a’new and unexplored route ; 
the other. Captain M'Clebd, is gone upon 
a more distant journey towaids the fron- 
tiers of China, hoping to improve tmii' 
favourable disposition manifested by the 
Siiam tribes, and to establish friendly 
relations with the Chinese, who come 
down to that country in caravans for the 
purposes of trade. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Bank of Bombay, on the 11th January, 
it was resolved to send the secretary to 
England to superintend the application 
for a charter for the Bank, and Ks. 7,000 
was voted to cover his expen.ses. 

The Canton Press of January 7, con- 
tains an official notice that the powers of 
the Superintendant of the trade of British 
subjects in China now include Lintinand 
Macao. 

Cape of Good Hope papers to March 
11, have been received. The Zuid Afru 
kaan, of the 10th of that month, mentions 
the arrival of Capt. Gardiner, ll.N., on 
his way to Natal, as special magistrate, 
under the act, for taking cognizance of 
the conduct of British subjects in South 
Africa beyond the limits of the co- 
lony.” 'Jhc uppointment does not arm 
him with any real power, but bis pre- 
sence at Natal was considered likely 
to lead to much good, from bis personal 
influence with the settlers there, and like- 
wise with the chief Dingan. His prin- 
cipal object, it is added, was ** to in- 
troduce Christianity among the Zoolahs, 
by estublisliing the Church of England 
system at Natal and other stations in that 
quarter.” 

A letter from the emigrant agen( of 
South Australia, dated *' Gulf St. Vin- 
cent, Dec. 17th,” has been received. It 
states that the people seem generally con- 
tented and comfortable. He says ; “ The 
more w'e see of the colony, the more our 
impressions in its favour are confirmed. 
There is abundance of good land e^very 
w'here, and the great drawback in other 
settlements, the expense of clearing the 
ground, does not here exist. Many thou- 
sand acres are at once fit for the plough, 
without a stone or stump to be removed, 
and with a soil that will produce any- 
thing. 1 have dug for water close to my 
tent, merely to save a quarter of a mile's 
walkr^and 1 found two feet of rich black 
earth, mingled with a little sand, three 
feet and rather more of good clay At for 
brick, and beneath this sand mixed with 
clay, through which the water flowed ao 
abundantly, that with two men to raise It 
in buckets, it came in so fiwt that 1 could 
not get deeper than seven feet. The 
well is now four feet deep, and Ailed 
excellent water, perfectly bright. ** 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


JEait‘Jndia Home, May 17. 

A Special GeiiemI Court of Proprietors 
of Eu.st- India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s Jioiise in Leadenhall- 
street, for the purpose of laying before 
the Proprietors certain bills connected 
with, the aHairs of the East- India Com- 
pany, wliich are now before Purliament* 

BY-I.AWS, 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (Sii J. 11. Carnac, bart.) 
said : — “ I have the honour to inlorm you, 
that it is ordained, by the second sec^tion, 
cap. 3 of the By-laws, that tlic By-laws 
shall be read in the first General Court 
after every uiiniiat election.” 

The By laws were then read s,bort. 

OEITCIAL IIETUIINS. 

The C/irtiVwmw.— I novv lay before you 
an account of siijicraniuiations grantetl by 
the Court of Directors since the last Ge- 
neral Court to Company’s olheers in Eng- 
land, under the 5.3d of Geo. III. cap. 155, 
sec. 93 ” 

The Chairman. — “ I have now to ac- 
tpiaint the Court, that several accounts 
and papers which have been laid before 
■parlitiinent since the last General Court, 
‘are sul>mitted to the Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the By-law, sec. 3. cap 1. 

' The titles of the papers were read, as 
follows : — 

A return to an order of a. Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, specifying the numijer of 
voyages made by cerlain oflicers in Company’s 
own ships and in freight sliips. 

A return of the amount paid on their different 
voyages by Captains Harrow, Newall, and Glass- 
poole. 

A return of the names of those offlrers who have 
mMle more than five voyages since the year lai.'j. 

A return of the names of eaptaii.s \vhf} have 
commanded Company’s ships, distinguishing such 
as' have been candidates for the situation of mas- 
ter-attendant, since the year Uil.'i. 

Resolutions of tlic (.'ourt of Directors of the 
East-lndia Company, being warrniits or instru- 
ments for granting any pension, satarv, or gra- 
. Uiity, since »he last general Court. 

I.Mt, No (iff, specifying particulars of the coin- 
' pensatioti proposed to be granted to persons late 
(Of the maritime service of the East-lndia Com- 
pany. 

HAILEY BURY COLLEGE BILL. 

The Ch/airman. — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the Proprietors that tbi.s Court is 
specially summoned, to submit to their 
' consideration, in conformity with Che By- 
lAW, sec. 3, cap. l,.a bill now before 
PaHiamenC, **'to authorize the Coinmis- 
sioners forthe Aflhira of India to sus- 
' pend tlie subsisting ' enactments con- 
cerning the fourfold system of nomination 
'"Of rahdkliites fqr^tlie East-lndia Com- 
p&ny’sGollege at^^Hdileybury, and for pro- 
vkliiig^ Curings, Sttdi' Buspension, ' for the 


examination of candidates for the snid 
College,” a eopy of which bill ha.s been 
laid oil the table in the Proprietors’ room. 

'Pile bill was then reail by the clerk. 
Af.er reritiiig the eiiaetmeiit respecting 
tile udinii^sion of students into Iluiley- 
hnry College, eontaiiied in the 3d and Itli 
of Willium IV. the hill provhles — 

1. That the Hoard of Commissioners for the 
Aff’iirs of India shall, from the iffixsitiff // this Act. 
have and lie invested witii full power from time to 
time to suspend the operation of the said enact- 
ments, for and during such period or successive 
periods of time as the said Hoard of Commissioners 
may in their discretion think desirable. 

2. And whereas in case of any suspension of the 
operation of the said enactments, it will lie expe- 
tlieiit to establish some system of examination of 
caniiidatt's for admission to the said college at 
I Saileybiiry ; be It therefore further enacted, 'riiat 
ill cas.e tlie said Hoard of Commissi oners shall at 
any time or times hereafter sus))end the opiTation 
of the said cn.uiments, it shall be lawful for tlie 
s id Hoa^d of I'onunissioners. and they are heteby 
retjuired to appoint, during the pleasure of the 
said board, any (xnnpcteiit person or persons to he 
.an examiner or examiners of all candidates for ad- 
mission to the said college at llaileylmry, and to 
in.-«kc and afterwards alter, vary or repeal and again 
m.ake any regukitions or provisions concerning 
such exaniinatimis : but so that during anv sus- 
peiihhiii df the siiid enactments tliere shall he and 
continue in o))erat ion some system of examination, 
according to the intent of this enactmenf. 

:i. .Amf be it furtlu r enacted, That it shall lie 
lawful for the Court of Directors of the said East- 
lndia Company. and they are hereby required to 
pay the expensi'S of .any system of examination to 
be at any time established by virtue of this Act, 
provided sui h expenses do not exceed in any one 
year the sum of ^ pounds. 

4. A clause annulling the regulation that writers 
sent out to India should nut be above the age of 
twenty-two years. 

Mr. /7of/.s-ow.— The last clause is not 
ill the copy of the bill wliich I hold in my 
hand.” 

^Vhe Chairman. — “ The last danse was 
added in coinniittce, and 1 believe that 
the bill will he reported this evening.” 

Sir C. Forhea objected to the danse. 
Atrcordiiig to it there was no limit ns to 
age, and he himself would he eligible to 
proceed to India under it. 

The Chairman .said, by the danse the 
limit of twenty- two years was no longer 
recognised. The clause left the point of 
age totally unlimited. Tiie Court of Di- 
rectors hud strongly objected to the adop- 
tion of such a priiici]ile, as likely to prove 
mischievous to the best interesl.s of India ; 
a prineiple that might he acted on for the 
furtherance of very improper objects. — 
(Hear, hear/) They had, therefore, ad- 
dres.sed the Pre.sidetit of the Board ot 
Control on the subject, and pointt^l out 
to him the inexpediency of such a clause, 
which he hoped would be old iterated ffoni 
the bill. He understood the nature df 
the objection which the hon. Bart, took 
to this clause, which Was in accordance 
with the uiiRhitnous opinion of the Cburt 
of Directors.— (ffeor, hearl} They had 
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already expressed that opinion in the pro- 
per quarter ; and he enterUined a most 
sanguine expectation that Sir John Hob- 
house would not persist in retaining that 
provision. 

Mr. Weeding said, he was one of those 
who objected to the system of education, 
with respect to their civil servants, which 
at present existed, wiiich he conceived 
required great alteration. He considered 
tlie age of twenty-two an incorrect limit 
for the age at which writers might he sent 
out to India. When he looked at the 
nature of the duties w'hich these gentle- 
men were called on to perform— when he 
considered that they might be at once re- 
qtiired to act as magistrates and judges — 
(•‘ No ! no !” from tlie chair) — he thought 
twenty-two was too early an age, and he 
would recommend the substitution of 
twenty-five years. Why, the fact was, 
there was no limit ivith respect to the 
age of the individual sent out as a writer, 
who might be placed in active cniploy- 
ment the moment he arrived in I lulia, ex- 
cept the decision of the Governor-general 
ill council. He conceived, tliat twenty- 
two years was too curly an age at which 
to entrust a young man with tht? perform- 
uiure of such importaiit duties as he might 
be culled on to undertake. There was 
another reason why he wished the term 
to be extended, namely, that the young 
men should have the heiuifit of a resi- 
dence, citlier (or one or two years, in one 
of the universities of tliis country. The 
wisdom of adopting such a cour>e consisted 
ill this, that the Company w'OuJd thus 
have a doiihle security for the proper edu- 
cation of tlieir civil servants. The Court 
of Directors might make representations 
on this subject to the Hoard of f ’oiitrol, 
but he much feared that the Hoard would 
not give way, notw itlistandiiig all the rea- 
sons which the Directors might advance. 
He approved of setting aside the .system 
of four-fold exaijiinatioii ; hut he could 
not see why, it a discretion were given to 
the President of the Board of Control to 
adopt a certain test of education - and if 
that test occasioned the expenditure of 
money — he could not see why the Com- 
pany should he called on to bear it. lie 
could not, therefore, agree to that part of 
the hill, which would perhaps fix on flic 
Company an exi>eiisc of a tliou.sand a 
year. 

Mr Fielder said, lie felt himself obliged 
to advert to what had formerly heeri the 
^opinion of the Courts of Direccoi'.s and 
iyoprietors with respect to this College ; 
and, in doing so, he hoped that tlie Court 
wqiild act consistently, and that they 
,wo,uld. follow up what had already been 
done for, the abolition of this estuhlish- 
npuit.. He should now hriefiy go through 
\Y.IiHt luui formerly passed with reference 
li^ileybury College. When it was 


first established, rules which were con- 
sidered wholesome and good, w^erc laid 
down For the guidance of the college ; but, 
after the experience of eight years, from 
1805 to 1813, it was found that the plan 
did not answer. The consequence was, 
that, in 1813, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for the better regulation of the 
College, as it was found that it could not 
go on under the then existing S3'stein. It 
proceeded under the combined operation 
of the Acts of 180.5 and 181.3, for tw« nty 
years, when another Act of Parliament 
was pcassed w'hich rendered the govern- 
ment of the College a compound of con- 
fusion, mischief, and dilliciilty. Dr. 
Batten, the learned Principal of the Col- 
lege, had, indeed, in his evidence before 
Parliament det'lared. that the act of JSi^G 
pas.sed tt sentence of condemnation on the 
college, as it shook and mutilated the 
W'liolc .system. Things went on thus, 
till when another act of parlianieiif; 

w'as about to he passed. Whut did the 
whole Courts of Directors mid Pro- 
prietors do on that occasion ? Why, 
tliey unanimously sent a ])ctition, under 
the seal of the Cuinpany, to both houses 
of parliament, against the pa.'^sing of that 
act. In their |)etilion they stated, that 
“It is heeaiise your petit ioiiers me con- 
vinced that elhciency will be more likely 
to be obtained in a general .system of 
education than in any exclusive system, 
they ask for the abolition of the college— 
a measure further strongly recommended 
by considerations of expense, as it has in 
one term caused a charge on India at the 
rate of ,TI(),(K)(.) per annum, when there 
were less than thirty students; and will^ 
under the hill, cause mi expense to the 
t'ompany of at least per annum for 

each student, besides the sums charged 
to the parents.*’ Thar, bill did, however, 
unfortunately pass both houses of the 
Legi.slatiire ; hut it was such a complicated 
and expensive sv'^lein, that it has noti 
indeed never cemid he, carried into execu- 
tion. 1 le stated this to show tlie strange 
fatality which attended every thing con- 
nected with this college. It w'as matt rial, 
tlu?ii, for the Proprietors to inquire, whe- 
ther the institution had progressed or 
gone back, or, in other words, whether 
it had worked well and etficieiitly — and 
whether it had |>roduced etfects coin- 
incinsurate with the iinmeiise expenditure 
it occasioned ? The oiiginal outlay, 
amounted to upwards of i'yb’,CXX), Jn 
the year there were only thirty-oiie 
studc'iits in tlie college with forty-three 
odicers and .servants (being twelve more 
than tlie number of stuileiits), at the cost 
of for salaries alone. A pretiy 

round .sum in salaries for the education 
of thirty-one individuals ! He did uot 
inean to rest upon this single case. . He 
wished to look, year after year, ik the 





ikmhen educated^ «id the coet incurred. 
In 18SS, there were only thirty-three 
boye on the establiihment, and the same 
forty-three masters and attendants, with 
•alaries amounting to i£7,899. In 1834, 
there were only forty students, with the 
like forty-three oliicerB and attendants, 
and the expense for salaries only, was 
£ 7 , 172 . In 1835, there were only 
riiirty-two students with the same num- 
ber of masters, and the cost for salaries 
was £7,172, independent of all the college 
expenses, and of from ^4,0(X} to £5,000 
that were paid by the parents of these 
uths. At the present time there were, 
believed, only 32 students with the like 
officers, and attended with the like expen- 
ses. Now, be Would ask, were these times 
in which such an enormous expense should 
be incurred ? He was perfectly certain, 
that more or quite as much benefit would 
have been effected, if the youths had been 
aent ^ their parents to other places to 
complete their education, and a very 
great saving would also have been ac- 
complished. If they hod been sent to 
such an institution as that of King's 
College, it would have been attended with 
more good to the boys — the expense 
would have been much less to the 
parents, — without a single rupee expense 
to India, and the Company's service would 
have sustained no injury, but a substan- 
tial good. The question was, whether 
the natives of India could bear this use- 
less expense? He would ask, wdiether 
their revenues were increasing — and whe- 
ther their expenses w'erc decreasing? 
What was the fact? He saw by the 
accounts of 1834, ending in 1835, that 
there was a deficit in their revenues of 
i^57H,S36. Was tins, then, a time at 
which they should go on increasing an 
expense of nearly £'H,000 a-year in sala- 
ries alone, for the education of thirty-two 
boys? Ought they not, then, under 
these circumstances, to follow up the 
petition of 1833, and call for the abolition 
of this college ? Ought they not to set 
their faces against this system of exclusive 
education, and adopt a general and useful 
plan of instruction in its stead, agreeably 
to the letter and spirit of the Company's 
petition ? It was stated, in the evidence 
given before parliamenf, that these youths 
fos tsiuch valuable time in their endeavour 
to acquire some slight knowledge of the 
Oriental languages. For his own part, he 
thought it wouldbe mqch better if they were 
tlioroughly instructed in their duties to 
God and man. and in good sound English 
education* while they remained in this 
imuntry. There had been no gimd ground 
ilf^h', he contended, for continuing this 
establishment at Hnileybtiry : -on the con- 
it wtt shewn by thirty-two years 
emndneb, that it bught fd be abolished. 
'At aequire 


«hd usefhl for their coMduct» in i^nspe 
or in Asia It would not cost tlie* Com* 
pany a single rupee per annuiii, and tlie 
expense to the parents would be nraeh 
less tliaii wasineurred by keeping them at 
Hailey bury. He did, therefore, call* upon 
that Court to act consist6nt2y,---to follow 
up the petition of 183.3—-and again to 
make application to both houses of parlia- 
ment on this subject. After the petition 
of 1833, it w^ould indeed he a strange 
anomaly, if they now prayed for the con- 
tinuance of this college, more particu- 
larly when they saw a deficit in their 
revenue for 1834-.5 of nearly £600,000 • 
they ought at once to cut oft* every un- 
neeessiiry expense. He did not mean td 
impugn the manner in which the eoiicgh 
was now condocteil. Ttie professors^ £e 
believed, performed their duty. Every 
thing was done that could be done andsd* 
the exclusive system, to render the esta- 
blishment beneficial. But still it was 
evident, after the experience of thirty^ 
two years, from 1805 to 1837, that it bad 
not worked well ; and, under these cir-» 
ciimstances, be called upon the Court to 
be consistent, and, without delay, to 
follow up the petition of 1833. ( Hear ! ) 

Mr. Goldsmith . — When the hon. pro- 
prietor speaks of forty-two attendants, 
does he mean professors or does he in- 
clude cooks and door-keepers ? 

Mr. Fielder. — “ I stated forty- two offi- 
cers and attendants." 

Ml*. Goldsmith. — “ I ask, how many 
professors does the hon proprietor allude 
to? When the lion, proprietor mentions 
thirty-two boys as being educated by forty- 
two individuals, T want to know how 
many of them are professors ? ’* 

Mr. Fielder*'^" There are forty-two 
persons, professors, officers, and servants.” 

Mr. Gohlmmth . — 'I he hon. proprietor 
lias not answered ray question at all. 

Sir C. Forbes. — ‘‘ I perceive by the 
bill that tlic expense of examiners is to 
fall upon India, which 1 am of opinion it 
should not do. {Hear, heard) The cost 
of examination during the suspension of 
the existing law, should be provided for 
by those who call for that suspension.” 

Mr. Laurie wished to ask, whether 
this bill had been brought forward with 
the sanction of the Court of Directors ? 
It was, he thought, rather late to lay the 
bill before the court after it hud been com- 
mitted. With respect to the College of^ 
Haileybury, it had been of the utmost* 
.utility, and he should be very sorry in- 
deed if any steps were taken to aliolish it 
{Hear, hear!) He hoped it would hmg 
be preserved, a monument of honohr lo 
themselves, and a source of the highest 
advantage to India. {Hear.hmt!) « ' 

Mr. Hodson objected to that' part of the 
bill which removed tbd liiait With- I’cejjmet 
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ta agf. of it was^ tliot any 

■lan^ hovaevep M, mif^ht go out to India 
aa a eivil servant. With respect to Hat- 
leybury coUege, he could state, from ex- 
llericnce, that it had been of the greatest 
posaihle advantage to India. As to the 
expense, he could not say one word ; but 
be had every reason to be satisfied with 
the attainments and conduct of all the 
young men who hud been sent out from 
the establishment to that part of India 
where he himself was stationed. (Hear, 
heart) 

The Chairman said, he would oiTer a 
few remarks on the different observations 
made by tlie hon. proprietor, on the oc- 
casion of his laying tliis bill before them 
for consideration. His hon. friend, Mr. 
Weeding, bad recommended that the 
maximum of age to qualify a young man. to 
proceed to India as a civil servant, should 
be twenty-five years. He, however, did 
not see the necessity for such an exten- 
sion. His hon. friend had said that, when 
individuals were appointed to the situ* 
ation of civil servants, they were at once 
raised to places of great dignity and im- 
portance — that they were immetliately 
called upon to act as magistrates and 
judges. Such, however, was not the fact. 
Upon that point he could appeal to in- 
dividuals who had been in India (many of 
whom were present on this occasion), u^ho 
would state, that a series of years must 
be passed in probation, before those gen- 
tlemen were placed in any situation of 
importance or responsibility. They were 
all properly and carefully trained to per- 
form those high and imporiant duties 
which were ultimately delegated to them. 
(Hear, hear /) Those who wished that 
there should be no limit as to age, were 
not perhaps aware, that a thousand objec- 
tions must occur to any one who con- 
sidered the subject founded on the highly 
mischievous tendency of allowing men 
advanced in years to proceed to India. 
Such a system might he productive of 
very serious injury. Men of broken- 
down fortunes might be so provided fur, 
to answer political purposes. (Hear, 
hear!) Men might be thus sent out 
whom they could not possibly, at that 
advanced period of life, train up for the 
just performance of the duties w'hich f^- 
longed to the civil service. (Hear, hear !) 
His hon. friend liad said,** You may make 
representations to the Board of Control — 
you . may ask them to limit the age to 
twenty- five years — but I fear that you 
will not succeed.” All he could say was, 
that, on every occasion, the Court of Di- 
fetors would make representations to 
the> Board, when their sense ot duty re- 
quired it. Whether they succeeded or 
not, they.would endeavour, by their acts, 
to ' eommaiid > success aud they' had al- 
fcadyy. tobe had helbre-oUaerved, stated 


to the. Board of Control t|ie UiMpedi- 
eney of thn particitlae. clause^ , Hix hem. 
friend, Mr. Fielder, had: tliQi^t.,pi!oper 
to discuss the question of v Uaileyboiy 
College at some leng^ Now, b^Ore 
he made any observations on that point, 
be might be allowed to say, that the 
question of the maintenance or the abor 
lition of the college was not at prq> 
sent before the Court ; but, unwilling aa 
he always was to interrupt the debates 
or discussions of the proprietors — (heav^ 
hear he generally derived much 

advantage from W'hat they said), he had 
not interfered with the course taken by 
his hon. friend, by intimating that the 
question of llaileybury College was not 
before the Court. However, as his hon. 
friend had entered on the subject, he also 
would offer a few observations o|i ig 
One benefit which liad arisen from .tins 
incidental notice of Haileybiiry was, tlioit 
it liud given a gentleman, (Mr. Hodsoii)^ 
who had held an eminent situation in the 
civil service, an opportunity of declaring^ 
that India had derived the highest ad- 
vantages from that institution ; and be» 
speaking from his own observatiup, and 
the limited experience he had liad in the 
Company’s affairs in India, must say, that 
he entirely concurred in the justice of the 
culogiiim which the lion. gent, and ano- 
ther hon. )>roprietor (Mr. I^auric) had 
pronounced on that establishment. But 
his hon. friend, Mr. Fielder, had pro- 
ceeded to notice the expenditure of the 
college. He gave a catalogue of the pro- 
fessors and .servants who were employed ; 
and he thus endeavoured to make an im- 
pression on the minds of the proprietors 
unfriendly to the college. He had taken 
those years which best suited his pur- 
pose ; years, when the number of students 
were few, although the number of attend- 
ants remained the same. He had se- 
lected the years and 183*1; but why 
did lie not take the years from 1813 to 
1830, which would have given a different 
re.sult ; and lie sincerely trusted, tliat, 
uruler the operation of this bill, they 
would yet see the college filled with stu- 
dents, as was originally intended. (Hear, 
hear !) His hon friend had made another 
statement, respecting their Indian reve- 
nue, which was certainly borne out by the 
documents. He liad brought fon^^ard 
that srateinent to shew the necessity 
which existed for the abolition of tht« 
college, because, said his hon. .frieiul, 

** the finances of the Coinpaiiy are in a 
state of great deterioration,” and be ad- 
duced the returns of 1834-d in support of 
his aigument. He had now^ however, 
the pleasure (though he did Jiot qiwrel 
with the statement. of his hon. i^end/to 
inform die Court, thajt»< froB^ .recent 
vices which had beopTecelyed front 
ho tpid tofisoA (o 
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^ a considerable surplus, He trusted, 
thlerefore, that the longer they lived, and 
the longer the administration of the Indian 
government remained with the Company, 
that each year would produce a progres- 
sive amelioration of the finances of India. 
{Hear, Itear !) Tlie hon. bart. (Sir C. 
Forbes) had made an objection to that 
clause of the bill which related to the pay- 
ment of the examiners. The examination, 
it should be observed, would be initiatory 
previous to admission to the college. He 
admitted that the present system was 
good ; but it seemed to be the wish of 
Government to adopt another; and he 
had no objection to a double examination 
of the students, as it was desirable that 
the Company should have the maximum 
of intellect and information to fit the stu- 
dents for their service in India. Besides, 
it did not appear to the Cou rt of Direc- 
tors that the matter was worth any serious 
objection, because there was no room to 
suppose that, in ^appointing examiners, 
any extiavagance would he couiiteiiaiieed. 
Certainly, the Court of Directors would 
feel it to be their duty, if any cause were 
given, to object to ail unnecessary ex- 
pense. As he had before observed, the 
Court of Directors were anxious that they 
should possess the maximum of know- 
ledge, intellect, and information, in the 
persons going out to India; and, there- 
fore, they could not well object to having 
two examinations instead of one. whieJi 
necessarily w'ould lead to some expense. 
On tliese grounds it was that they had 
made no representations on the subject. 
He was very glad to hear such favour- 
able mention made of Hailey bury College, 
though the subject wa.s rather iinseasoti- 
ably introduced by his hon. friciui. 

Sir C. Forhes. — “ Not at all. The hill 
is called the Haileybiiry College Hill; 
and, therefore, it opened the whole ques- 
tion.” 

The Chairman, — Well, the hon. gent. 
Mr. Hodson, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the benefits produced by 
it in India, had spoken stiongly in favour 
of that establishment; and auot her lion, 
proprietor (Mr- Laurie) who bad never 
been in India, had stood forward manfully 
in defence of it. In piirsuanre of the re- 
solution of the Court of Proprietors, the 
Court of Directors had petitioned against 
the College — { Hear, hear! that re- 
monstrance was totally ineffectual.-- 
(Hear, hear!)-~~T]ia College was esta- 
blished by an act of tiie Legislature, and 
only by an act of the Legislature it could 
lie . abolished ; and. U was now quite evi- 
dent^ ^roiD wh^ had : passed, that the 
Gpvi^iiment weie not disposed to carry 
the views of the. Iign. proprietor into eL 

greatest number 

61 yodit^ ih j;^‘Co]itege.a any one time 


was ninety-four —and . it had been pro* 
gressively going back. As to the finances* 
he would ask whether, in the accounts 
I834!-5, a portion of the Company's com- 
mercial assets had not been mixed up 
with the territorial revenue, to make up 
the surplus that had been alluded to ? If 
so. his statement that there was a deficit 
of halt-a-million of money was correct. 

Mr. II. St. George Tucker, stated that 
such was not the fact. The deficit as- 
serted to exist in the re\'eniie of 1831-5, 
by the hon. proprietor, was far beyond 
what had really occurred - it had nut been 
more flian JbVilO.fXK). The subsequent 
year would shew a considerable surplus 
ill the revenue of India, after deducting 
the total charge including the home esta- 
blishment . — f Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Goldsmith . — “ I beg leave to in- 
form the Court that there were never 
more than ten professors and masters at 
Haileybiiry; we ought not to let it go 
abroad, that we kept up an establishment 
of forty-two professors to educate thirty- 
three students. As to the expense, mo- 
ney could not possibly be better laid out 
than in the support of this cstahlislimcnt. 
Asa father, 1 owe many obligations to the 
College. Every attention to his morals 
and education was paid to a son of mine 
whom I placed there.” 

Mr. Fielder . — Allowing that there were 
only ten professors, there would still re- 
main a sc^rvant to each hoy. 

Mr. Weediny said, he was not in favour 
of the unlimited clause — neither did he 
approve of the liuiitation to twenty- two 
years of age. His reason was, because, 
ill his opinion, the duties of a civil ser- 
vant, whatever they were, could not he 
efficiently performed by individuals whose 
education extendeil only to their twenty- 
second year. He thought that indivi- 
duals should attain their twenty- fifth year 
before entering on the duties of the civil 
service. 

Mr. Hodson said, he had in his posse.s- 
sioii a return from the principal presU 
dency, of appointments made previously 
to 1825; from whicli it appeared, that 
not a gentleman had been nominated to 
the situation of collector or judge, until 
he hud been ten or twelve years out. 

Mr. //. St. Geortje Tucker said, that 
gentlemen who went to India us civil 
servants, served a probation of three, six, 
nine, or twelve years. No individual 
was actively employed till his education 
was fully completed. 

Mr. Twining hoped he would be ex- 
cused, if he bore his humble testimony to 
the advantages which liad been derived 
from the establishment of Haileybiiry 
College. He believed that very few 
tilings had been done for the benefit of 
India that had operated betfer thiua the 
formation of , that . Iqatitutioii* . If .tbury 
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looked to the state of India, with refe- 
reoee to persons sent out from this conn- 
try to manage its internal affairs, he was 
sure they would And ample testimony — 
testimony of the most satisfactory kind — 
as to the talents and integrity of those 
who had been educated at Haileybury. 
He thought that there had been a degree 
of attention paid to the education of the 
young men at this establishment, which 
had been, in every respect, most henc^fi- 
ciul to the general interests of India and 
of this country. He hoped, therefore, 
that the College would continue to go on, 
whatever the expense might be. Tlie 
Directors had reduced the expenditure as 
far as it was practicable ; and it certainly 
was right that all unnecessary expense 
should be got rid of. lie believed that 
there was a very strong dispesition on the 
part of the Directors to render the Col- 
lege as ellicietit as possible : ITe hoped, 
therefore, that the establishment would 
not he given up. Such a step, he was 
convinced, could not be adopted, without 
doing very great mischief to the service. 
KAST-INUIA OFflCKlls’ SALAttIKS HILL. 

The Chairman . — “ I have now to jur- 
quuint the Court, that it is specially smii- 
inoiied, to lay before the proprietors, for 
tlieir consideration, in conformity with 
the By-law, sect, iii- cap. J, a bill i^^iw 
before Paiiiument, entitled “ A Bill to 
repeal the prohibition of the payment of 
the salaries and allowances of the East- 
India Company's Officers during their 
absence from their resjiective stations in 
India.’* A copy of this bill has been laid 
on the table of the Broprietors’ room. 

The bill which was read at length, 
lifter reciting certain enactiiiciits of the 
^ffd Geo. HI. CH|). 5^, and the ffd & Uh 
William IV. cap. 85, sec. 79, provides — 

*< That so much and such part or parts of the 
said two Acts passed respectively in the thirty-third 
yeiT of the reign of his Majesty G koiuj k the Tlnrd, 
and in the tlilrd and fourth years of the reign of 
his present Majesty, and <jf any other Act or pr<»- 
vision of the law as enacts, tliat if any govcim)r 
or other officer wliatever in the service of the said 
C'oinpany shall leave the presidency to which he 
gh.*!!! belong other than in the known actual ser- 
vice of tlie said (Company, the salary and allow- 
ances appertaining to his otFice shall nut be paid 
or payable during his abstiure to any agent or 
other persofi for his use, shall not extend to the 
case or any officer or servant of the Corairany \^ho 
shall quit the presidency to which he shall belong 
in consequence of sickness, under such regulations 
as may irom time to time he established by the 
Oovemor* general of India in council, or by the 
Governor in council of sucli Presidency, as the 
case may lie, and who shall not proceed to any 
place ^yond the limits of the East-India Com- 
pany's charier, other than the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Island of St. Helena.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, he had listened with 
great satisfaction to the reading of the 
hill, which, had his entire approbation. 
SA8T*INDIA officers’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 

The Chairman . — “I have now to ac- 
quaint the Courts that it is specially sum- 


moned for the pui^iose of laying before 
the Proprietors, for their consideration, in 
conformity with the by-law, sec. iii- cap. 1, 
a bill now before Parliament, entitled “ A 
Bill for amending an Act of bis present 
Majesty, intituled “An Act for effecting 
an arrangement with the East-India Com- 
pany, and for tlie better government of 
bis Majesty’s Indian territoriesi till the 
thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four,” so far as the 
same relates to the granting of compensa- 
tions, superannuations, or allowances to 
officers who may be affected by the dis- 
continiiaiiee of the said Company’s trade. **^ 
Tlii.s bill lias been laid on the table in the 
Proprietors’ room, and was read in the 
General Court on the 22dof March last.” 

'riie bill, after reciting the enactment of 
the .‘111 ami 4jtli William IV. cap. 85, 
with reference to the compensation to ba 
granted to persons whose interests might 
be affected l)y the discontinuance of the 
Company’s trade, sets forth — 

And whrrens, since the passing of the said act, 
A rule restricting tlie grant of such compensation 
to olliccrs wl\o nave been in active employment 
under the said Company within the period of five 
years, has boon .'idopted l)y llie said Company, and 
sanctioned by the board of Control, with a view 
to asccrt.ain the olHccrs whose interests may be so 
aftected : and whereas tlie strict adherence to such 
rule has ext'liided from compensation the cases of 
oilicers wtiose interests h.ive boon atVccted by the 
discontinuance of the Company’s tracle ; and it is 
expedient that the .said act should he amended, and 
that more elVeidu.M provision should be made for 
carrying the intention and puiposes of the before- 
mentioned eii.’ictment or provision into effect ; be 
it therefore enacted, by the King’s mo.st excellent 
Maji*sty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Coininuns, in 
this present Parli.muMit assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that in the execution of 
the saiil recited Act, it shall be lawful for the East- 
India Company (notwitlistanding the rule adopted 
audsauctioi ed asnfoi'es;iid for restricting the grant 
of compensation to ofticeis who have been in active 
eniplovinent under tlie said Company within tlie 

{ lerioii of five years), and the said Company are 
icreiiy required to take into consideration the 
claims of any odicei s employed by or under the s.iid 

(.’oinpanysul scipicntly to the day of One 

thousand eight hundred and , whose interests 

are or may be affected by the discontinuance of the 
said Company’s trade, and (under the control of 
the Uoard of ('ommissiuners for the Affairs of 
Inilia) to grant to such officers, and the widows 
and cliildren of such officers, sucii compensations, 
su])erannuations. or allowances us shall appear 
reasonable ; the charge thereof to be defrayed by 
the said Company, and subject to the regulatiom 
siiecilled in the said act relative to such compensa- 
tions.” 

Mr. Fivlder. - ^* 'The bill relates to 
what we call the excliiffed officers ?” 

The Chairman — “ Yes, to all of them.” 

Mr. Fielder “ But not to the St. 

Helena officers?” 

The Chairman . — “ No.” 

Mr. Fielder . — “ I think their case is 
eqiiiilly hard.” 

The ' Chairman . It now becomes my 
duty to call the attention of the Proprie- 
tors to the very serious effect which the 
bill now under the consideration of the 
Court inajr have on the afiluira of . the 
Company, if it be passed into a law^ I 
am not now going to enter into a con- 
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Mention of the merits of the bill, or to 
Si^qiuire into the claims of those individuals 
to compensation. But . I must plainly 
state the fact, that if the House of Com- 
mons take upon themselves the power of 
appropriating the revenues of India to any 
purpose whatsoever, independent of the 
authority of those to whom the adminis- 
tration of the government of that country 
is delegated, there will be no security for 
the rights of the people of India, nor for 
the privileges and property of the Pro- 
prietors in general. — (/fear, heart ) — This 
bill, it will be observed, renders it, in 
spirit, compulsory on the Court of Di- 
rectors to take into consideration the 
claims of these excluded officers. For 
many of them, I sincerely say, 1 feel the 
deepest sympathy; and, to assist them 
as far as possible, the Court must be 
aware, that the Court of Directors did 
form a plan for the relief of those who 
were in distressed or embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. The Court must also be 
aware, that the object which this bill 
professes to effect has already been 
brought before the Proprietors, and re- 
ceived ample discussion. That discus- 
sion terminated in a ballot which was 
called for by certain lion, proprietors. 
By that ballot it w'as decided, that those 
claims, which are advocated in the bill 
now before us, should not be conceded. 
Subsequently to tfiat solemn decision, 
those individuals— naturally, I will say — 
applied to the House of Commons; and 
the House of Commons have proceeded 
to the second reading of a bill, which ren- 
ders it compulsory on us to appropriate 
the revenue of India, for the ))urposc of 
meeting claims which we have already 
rejected. 1 therefore bring this mutter 
before the Court as a violation of the 
compact entered into with the East- India 
Company. — {Hear, Aear/) — That com- 
pact was, tliat the whole of the revenues 
of India should be placed under tlie con- 
trol of the East- India Company for their 
appropriation. 1 cannot admit the prin- 
ciple by which the House of Commons 
have taken upon themselves that duty 
which exclusively belongs to us.— (//ear, 
/ear/)—! say, if we arc quiescent under 
such an act as this, that we had much bet- 
ter at once resign the government of India 
into the bands of the Legislature.— (/iear, 
/ear/)— For, if this be e.-tablished as a 
precedent, there is no proceeding which ’ 
the Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors may sanction, that may not 
be overturned, for a good or a bad pur- 
pose, by the Legislature.— (BSmr, heart) 
therefore, call on you seriously to 
epndder that which is, in spirit, a viola- 
tion of the compact entered into with the 
J^^jtndia Company.— ( Hear, hear t ) — 
X speak not with reference to the claims 
or merits of theselhalifdaals. 1 beg the 


Court decidedly to depress tb^lr hostility 
to this proceeding, on the brood geouho 
of principle.. Most of my colleagues en*^ 
tertain the same sentiments as I dp I, 
therefore, come forward to submit a peti- 
tion to the Court of Proprietors, calling 
on Parliament not to allow this bill to 
pass into a law. That petition shall novV 
be read. 

The Clerk then read the petition an 
follows: — 

To the Honourable the Commont of Great Britain, 
in Parliantent aBBcmbled. 

The humble Petition of the East- India Company, 
Shewetht , . 

That n Bill has btfen introduced into rbiir 
Honourable House and is now pending there; 1iu> 
tituled ** A Bill for Amending an Act of his pre« 
** sent Majesty, intituled * An Act for Effecting 
** an Arrangement with the East India Company, 
** and ft>r the better government of his Majesevs 
** Indian Territories, tiJ] ihethlrt eth day of Aprs!, 
** One thousand eight hundred and fifty four, so 
** far as the same relate^i to the granting of com- 
** peiisations, su|»srannuationa, or allowances to 
* OiHcers who may be affected by the di^conllnu- 
*■ ance of the said Company's Trade.’* Whereby, 
after reciting that by an Act passed In the 3d and 
4th years of the reign of his present Majesty, Ju- 
titufed, *' An Act for effecting an arrangement 
** with the East-India (!ompany, and for the better 
** government of his Majesty’s Indian Territories 
** till tlie thirtieth day of April, One thousand 
eight hundred ami fifty-four.” it was enacted or 
provided that it should be lawful for your Petition- 
ers to take into consideration the claims of any 
persons then or theretofore employed by or under 
them, or the widows and children of any such 
persons whose interests might be affected by the 
discontinuance of your Petitioners’ trade, or who 
might from time to time be reduced and under the 
control of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India to grant such compensations, su- 
I>erannuatiuns, or allowances (the charge theret>f 
to be defrayed by your Petitioners) as should ap- 
pear reasonable : and reciting that since the passing 
of the said Act, a rule restricting the grant of such 
compensation to officers who have b^n inactive 
employment under your Petitioners within the 
period of five years has been adopted by your Pe- 
titioners and sanctioned by the Board of Control, 
with a view to ascertain the officers whose interests 
may be so affected : and reciting that the strict 
adherence to such rule has excludt^ from compen- 
sation the casts of officers whose interests have 
been affected by the discontinuance of your Hetl- 
tionns’ trade, and that it Is expedient that the said 
Act should be amended, and that more effiictual 
provision should be made fur carrying the Intention 
and purposes of the before-mentioned enactment 
or provibion into effect, it is enacted, that in the 
execution of the ^aid recited Act, it shall be lawful 
for your Petitioners (notwithstanding the rule 
adopted and sanctioned as aforesaid for restricting 
the gram of compensation to officers who have 
been In active employment unAa your Petitioners 
within the ))eriod or five years), and your Peti- 
tioners are thereby required to take into consider- 
ation the claims of any officers employed by or 
under your Petitioners subsequently to the 
day of One thousand eight hundred end 

, whose interests are or may be afliseted 
by the discontinuance of your Petltioiier^ trade, 
and (under the control of the Board of Conmla- 
sioners for the AflUrs of India) to grant to such 
officers, and the widows and children of sudh oflU 
cert, such compensation, superannuattons, or 
allowances as shall appear reasonable, thediniiga 
thereof to be defrayed by your Petitlonen' and 
subject to the regulations aprafled In Bieaaftd' Act 
relative to such compenaatloiM. 

Your Petitioners humbly submit that If ttilfi 9U1 
shall pass into a law, iueflbct will be that, in vio- 
laUon of the conditions upon which theanrange- 
mentt between the Public and your Patitioiieia 
were concluded, your Petltionen will be oonfpeUed 
to make compensation to a particular class of 
claimants. Your Petitioners numbly states . 4hat 
they have always been ranib and willing to ociMper 
daims with thf debmiiiMlon to do what tmajhri 
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Atdeitre to exercise, liberality as far 
aa wae. c^injpafiDlb with a due Tegard to the into- 
itew ‘'Of the WWvpIe of India, and your Petitioners 
submit .4;hat the interference of-nrllatnent is not 
required in jthis particular case, and will if exercised 
Ooinstitiite an important prec^ent* seriously im- 
pairing the efficiency and ■ responsibility of your 
Pelitionen in the administration of the finances 
or the Company. 

Vour Petitioners therefore humbly pray your 
Honourable Home that the said Bill may not pass 
into a law. and that your Petitioners may be heard 
^ their counsel, agents, and witnesses against 
tna fkreamble of' the said Bill, and such of the 
clauses and provisions as aflbet thtir rights and 
hiteiests. 

' And your Petitioners will ever pray. &c. 

ITie Chairman. — I now move “ That 
thi#^ Court approve of the petition to the 
House of Commons, praying that the 
said bill may not pass into a law, and 
that the East-India Company be lieard 
by counsel, agents, and witnesses, against 
the preamble of the said bill, and against 
such clauses and provisions of the said 
bill, as they may conceive to be injurious 
to the interests of the said Company.** 

The Deputy- Chairman (General Sir 
J. L. l.usliington) seconded the motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he rose to oppose 
the motion, and he trusted that the Court 
would not sanction it. IJe could not 
avoid expressing his surprise at the 
opinions just delivered by the Chairman, 
knowing the sentiments which he enter- 
tained with rc^^ird to the claims of the 
maritime officers, and upon other discus- 
sions which had taken place in that court, 
four years ago in 1 833. 

The Chairman. — I was not present, I 
was out of the Direction. 

Sir C. Forbes. — But the hoii. Chairman 
was a Proprietor, and ought to liave been 
present, to say in Court what he said out 
of it. Tfie hon. Chairman told them, 
that his opinions were* also tliose of his 
colleagues. He wished that the Court of 
Directors would speak out a little more 
plainly. It was the fashion now for gen- 
tlemen on that side of the bar to remain 
mute, wiiilst the Chairman acts as their 
mouth- piece, by a sort of compact, as it 
would seem. Whether it w'as so or not 
he could not say; but certainly they 
beard little or nothing, now, except from 
the Chairman. 

Mr. Marriott. — I think the hon. ba- 
ronet: is a little out of order in reading a 
‘ lecture of this kind to the Chairman? 

C. Forbes thought that his hon. 
•Mend in the Chair would not consider 
out of order* The hon. Chairman 
■vwa8«lway8 ready to listen to discussion ; 
fqr his own part, he wished they 
.tpuch of the discussions 
wbicl^ take place in tiie Court of Di- 
fH6se which arise in the Court 
J^roprietors. They wou^^ then be 
; to come to decisions more oor- 

more easily, and perhaps they 
‘Hiignt find out the causes of the great 
indiridiud opinions that 
Jimm. ‘N.S/Vbt,Sg, Nb.90. 
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sometimes took place. With regard to 
the hill now under discussion, the lion. 
Chairman told them, that it was a viola- 
tion of the compact with the Company — 
an infraction of the Charter. They heard 
MO observation of that kind, howeveri 
when the Ilaileybury College Bill was 
read. ( lleaVy hcar^ hear !) Now, he would 
ask, was not that bill a muelt greater 
violation of the Charter? What was 
the object of the present bill ? Why, it 
was to admit their old, faithful, and 
meritorious servants, who were in dis- 
tress, to receive that compensation to 
which the act of 1833 entitled them. 
That measure of justice, however, was 
deprecated as a violation of the Charter, 
while the Haileybury College Bill was 
passed by without observation. But the 
real secret was this — the Haileybury Bill 
was neither more nor less than to insure 
to the gentlemen of the Direction their 
patronage. He believed, how'ever, that 
the patronage had been exercised by the 
Directors for the good of tlie service, and 
he was bound to say, that the records of 
the India House proved the fact, and the 
speeches in parliament also showed it, 
when the appropriation of patronage had 
been there called in question. {Hear, 
hear!) But he did hope, he should not 
continue to be told, that the Compensa- 
tion Bill was a violation of the Charter^ 
whilst, as he said before, it was only in- 
tended to do justice to some old and meri- 
torious servants of the Company, who 
had been shut out from compensation, 
unintentionally, he believed, so far as the 
Directors and Proprietors were con- 
cerned. He took blame to himself for 
the part be had, in shutting out those 
deserving individuals, whose special cases 
called for consideration, lie hud before 
acknowledged his error, and he wished 
that acknowledgment could be of use to 
them, in forwarding their just claims. 
But they were told, that it would be im- 
proper to ilevote the money of the natives 
of India to such a purpose. That was 
the cant now-a-days ! He loved and re- 
spected the people of India— he well 
knew their kind and generous feelings — 
and he wished that they could have the 
assistance of the natives pf India to decide 
on questions of this nature. It would 
then be seen with wliat generosity and 
liberality they would act in such cases. 
He -would venture to say, that there was 
not a* native of India, if the question were 
put to him, who would not sanction tiiis 
measure, the object of which was to 
grant compensation to those servants 
,wii9 bad been excluded froin sharing, as 
their, more fortunate, brother officera 
bad done, in that coippehsation Which 
tlie Charter provided ’ for them. *l1ie 
Charter not QAly gkVB the Company 
poorer to couipenaate all their, s^r- 
(U) 
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vants whahad been injured bjr tlie ehanKe 
>vl)ich it effected, bnt in spine it directed 
them to do so, and the Court of Pro* 
prietprs possessed that power, because 
they were the East- India Company. He 
would not allow a distinction to be drawn 
between the Court of Bitectors and the 
Court of Proprietors — because in that 
room they were all proprietors ; and as 
such, they were called on to do justice to 
their servants, who had been injured by 
the altered position of the Com])any. If 
they did not avail themselves of the pro> 
vision in the 7tb clause of the act, w'iiich 
gave them power to award such compen- 
sation, they would be guilty of a derelic- 
tion of their duty. They ought to recol- 
lect what the Company owed to their 
maritime servants. To them they owed 
the origin of their greatness and pros- 
perity, and therefore they were entitled 
to an ample reward. He should detain 
the Court no longer, but would move as 
an amendment to the lion. Chairman’s 
motion : 

That all the words be omitted after the word 

• that,’ for the purpose of inserting the following : 

• the Court of Proprietors will not offer .my oppo- 
sition to the Maritime Offleers* Compcnsiition Bill 
passing through Parliament} and the Court of 
birectors are recommended not to offer any ^po- 
fition thereto on the part of Uie Cast- India Cfom- 
pany.* 

Mr. Weeding said, he felt much plea- 
sure ill seconding the amendment of the 
bon. baronet, and he wished that it had 
gone to a greater extent, lie hoped, 
looking to the old maxim of ** silence 
gives consent,” that the Directors would 
agree to it, and that the House of Com- 
mons would pass the measure. The 
hon. Chairman had made a very large 
claim on the conhdence of that Court, 
when he wished them to adopt his con- 
clusion, not only that the bill w^as a gross 
violation of the charter, but that it would 
place in the hands of Parliariieiit the 
power of making use of the revenues of 
India for any purpose they might think 
proper. That certainly w'as culling largely 
en the confidence of the Court. What, 
he would ask, had the House of Com- 
mons really done? Why they had, in 
pursuance of a just principle, adopted a 
measure of compensation,-— ‘or whom ? — 
for strangers ?— No^ for our own servants 
— for men who had spent their time, their 
labour, and their talents, in the service of 
tills Company. {Hear^ heart) As to 
the majority, on the occasion of the late 
ballot, he looked upon it raflier as a de- 
feat, on the part of those who opposed 
the claims, than a victory. The numbers 
were, for the granting compensation, 227, 
against such a proceeding, ^2 ; being a 
majority of only 25 : with all the influence 
and interest of the gentlemen behiud the 
bar, whose nscommendation elwaya car- 
weight with it, and was calcu- 


lated to proiluce a very powerful effect on 
the minds of iiiuiiy of the proprietors. Such 
a victory, tlierefore, he contended, was not 
w'orth much, and need not be made a 
subject of triumph and exultation. The 
nature of that victory was quite suffi- 
ficient to induce any member of Parlia- 
ment to say, ‘‘ I will bring this subject 
before tlie House of Commons as a ques- 
tion of common justice to this body- of 
officers, and I will exert myself to the ut- 
most to compel justice' to be done to 
them.” The lion. Chairman ha<l declared 
it to be his opinion, that, if this bill were 
passed, it would be placing the revenues 
of India directly under the will and con- 
trol of Parliament. He submitted to the 
Court that there was no good reason fur 
coming to any such conclusion. But, if 
such were the fact, those who refused the 
compensation called for were undoubtedly 
the cause of it. The Court of Directors 
had said, on all occasions, we are ready 
to do justice to our officers,” but now they 
refused to act up to that principle, and 
the consequerwe was, that Parliament 
now interfered. They hud not done jus- 
tice to those oflicers. He had asked 
them, over and over again, to do that 
which the Court of Proprietors desired, 
namely, to take special cases into their 
consideration, but they had not done so. 
(Heart heart) That was the cause of all 
the inconvenience which they now suf- 
fered. It was that w'hich created the dis- 
trust that Parliament now appeared to 
entertain, with respect to the Company’s 
sense of justice. It was because the Di- 
rectors refused to investigate special 
cases, that I’arILament felt it right to in- 
terfere; and he must say, he was very 
glad that Parlinftient had tlwught fit to 
take the matter up. It was not for him 
to say what course should be adopted by 
gentlemen in Parliament : their wisdom 
and judgment were doubtless greater 
than his. But lie could have wished, that, 
instead of a positive enactment. Parlia- 
ment had called on the Directors to con- 
sider all such cases as might be laid before 
them, and to make such an award as to 
them might seem proper. (Hear, heart) 
He thought that would have been much 
better than ordering the Court of Direc- 
tors to grunt compensation ; and he should 
have beea glad if that course had been 
adopted. But, if the Court of Directors 
felt an indisposition to entertain these 
claims altogether, he must concur in fur- 
thering the objects which Parliament had 
in view, and, therefore, he would call on 
the Proprietors not to interfere with the 
bill, but to let it go through Parliament 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Lindsay felt it to be his dnty to 
express his opinion on* the present oc- 
casion. He was proud of having, the 
honour of liaving been a member ol the 
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Conipany*s maritime service for many 
years ; and when it was determined that 
certain ofticers who had been afloat within 
a given period, should receive compensa- 
tion. he heartily agreed to the proposition. 
But, when gentlemen came forward, some 
of whom had been twenty-tlirec years out 
of the service, — individuals who liad no 
more intention of returning to the service 
than if they never had been in it, — he 
confessed that he could see no ground for 
acceding to their claims. On tiiat point 
he must give it as his unprejudiced opinion, 
that they were not ent itled to I he com- 
pensation recommended hy the General 
Court. He should be glad to know on 
what principle, or on what ground, they 
could he called on to gratit compensation 
to individuals w'ho, a long time ago, had 
been unsuccessful in the service? A pro- 
position had been made in the ('nurt of 
Directors, hy which it was provided, that 
individuals, though they had left the ser- 
vice, if they came forward and proved 
that they were in a necessitous state, 
should he admitted to the benefit of the 
Poplar Fund. Tliey, however, objected 
to that. They said that they would not 
come, as beggars, on the i*<iplar ftind. 
But he could not see why, under their 
inisfortiines, tlicy should not avail them- 
selves of that assistance; for, certainly, it 
was no disgrace to be urifortiinate, or 
to receive relief in consequence. Tiiey 
would not, however, come forwaid ; — 
they did not choose to do .so ; — and, as 
they would not act in the way that was 
pointed out to them, they went without 
relief. 

Mr. Fi lder said, he considered the 
great principle w’hich they liad to examine 
on this occasion, was, whether the Par- 
liament was pursuing the course that woe 
right and proper, with reference to the 
privileges of the Company. Me recol- 
lected, in the debates on the renewal of 
the charter, —and especially in the cor- 
respondence betw'een the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control,— that it 
was most clearly .stated, that the entire 
revenues of India w'ere to he completely 
vested in the Company, by them to be 
disposed of and appropriated, under the 
sole authority of the Company, — the Go- 
vernment, on the other hand, taking *the 
wliolc of the commercial assets from the 
Company. Ministers said, ** You shall 
retain the government, but you must de- 
pend on the revenues of India to meet 
every expenditure. You shall have no 
guarantee from England, — ^you must rely 
on the revenues of India,— and you shall 
have full authority to appropriate those 
revenues. If you manage the.se properly 
you shall have a dividend,— if not, you 
shall have no dividend. There shall be a 
guarantee fund of two millions out of the 
oommercittl assets set ifparf, with which 
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we will not interfere, and which may be 
allowed to accumulate.** Now, supposing 
the revenue to fail, where were they to 
look for their dividend? Not, as was 
stated in tlie correspondence, to the 
Government of ENglaiid, hut to the gua- 
rantee fund,— from that their dividend 
must he taken, and from no other source 
whatever. Such being the fact. Minis- 
ters, he contended, h.sd no right to med- 
dle, as they attemplejl in this case, with 
the revenues of India.— and tln*y could 
not do so, without touching on the vested 
interests and privileges of rlie Company. 
This was a solemn compact between the 
East- India Coinpciiiy and t!ic Goverii- 
meiit. By the terms of tint (rompact the 
Company were to hive absolute aiilhority 
over the whole revenues of India. He 
wished at all times to speak with due re- 
spect of British ministers; hut he never- 
theless. in justice to the natives of India, 
and to the abseot proprietary, felt hound 
to ol>jcct to tlic proposed interference 
with tlie Comi>any’a authority over the 
revenues of India; and to declare that, 
in his humble opinion, if such inter' 
ference should he persevered in, it would 
he ‘such conduct as could only he expected 
on the Alegrine coast, (//car, hear!) 

Mr. Middleton said, he objected to the 
amendment in toto ; because, he thought, 
if the hill were passed into a law, it would 
establish a precedent that would be liable 
to tlie greatest possible abuse. He had 
been in India for many years, — and he 
knew tliat the Bengal government, to 
which presidency he belonged, would not 
grunt compensation to a civil .servant, 
or to a military servant, whose property 
happened to be indirectly affected by 
the act of the government. An indi- 
vidual, for instance, might, at consider- 
able expense, settle himself at a large 
military or civil station. — that .station, by 
a sweeping act of the Government, might 
be done away with ; hut the person, who 
thereby sustained a loss, would not be 
compensated. He, hiniself, iiad suffered 
in that manner. TJie individual would, 
naturally enough, look for compensation ; 
but when he culled for it, compens.itioii 
would be strongly and sternly refused. 
Young men, who were receiving hut small 
allowances, when they applied for com- 
pensation under such circumstances, re- 
ceived a direct refusal. They W'ere de- 
niecb^becausc the Government would not 
permit such a precedent to he established. 
He did not mean to say. that this was not 
a great hardship, ina.smuch as he liad thua 
lost a considerable sum himself; but he 
would always contend, that that which was 
done in India, ought also bo done here. 

Mr. Sweet said, he had been but a very 
short lime in the court during this debate, 
and he confessed that he was perfectly 
astonished at the arguments whi^ he 
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had beard from an hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Fielder) who had recently s))oken. That 
gentleman did not disclaim the justice of 
the demands made by these officers ; but, 
because he was of opinion that, if they 
were complied with, it might affect his 
pocket, he tlicrefore would reject this 
measure. {No! no!) He understood, 
that one of his great objections to the 
measure was, that it might possibly affect 
the Indian revenue, which might lead to 
injurious consequences with reference to 
the Company’s dividends. 

Mr Fielder , — “ My argument was, tliat 
Parliament had no right to interfere, in 
any manner, with the authority which 
was granted to the Company over the 
whole Indian revenue.” 

Mr. Sweet said, the plain meaning of 
the argument was, that they ought to re- 
ject these claims, lest the dividend might 
in any way be affected. Let them musk 
and disguise the matter as they would, it 
just . came to that point. Now, if this 
were an act of justice, — as he contended 
it was — such an argument fell at once 
to the ground. He was also greatly 
astonished at the argument made use of 
by the hon. proprietor who had just sat 
down. If that argument were good for 
anything, it went to the whole question of 
compensation,— and then it might be asked 
“ if the general principle were incorrect, 
why do you grant compensation in some 
cases and not in others ? *’ The argument 
which the hon. proprietor had advanced, 
would apply very well indeed to a refusal 
of compensution in all cases ; but he beg- 
ged the hon. proprietor’s pardon when he 
said, that it came with a very ill grace 
now, seeing that compensation had been 
granted to some, to declare tliat it should 
be refused to a particular body of men, 
who were equally well entitled to it. He 
would say, let those individuals receive 
compensution, if they could fairly and 
honourably prove their right to it ; hut, 
if persons came forward, without being 
able to substantiate a just and honest 
claim, Jet their demand be scouted and 
rejected. {Hear^hear!) 

Mr. Marriott said that, since he had a 
seat in that court, he had observed that 
the Court of Directors were most anxious 
to act with the utmost liberality to ail 
parties. ( Hear, hear!) And, he thought, 
that, on this occasion, the Court of Direc- 
tors were right in resisting the hill now 
before Parliament ; lietrause, if a thing of 
this kind were once permitted, there w'as 
no knowing where it would end.^ 

Mr. Sweet , — “ It is but doing justice.” 

Mr. Marriott . — Doing justice ! Why, if 
this naesBure be carried, gentleman after 
geiitleman would be coming forward with 
claiina,, and there would be no end to it- 
door were once thrown open, —if 
this bill ^ere agreed to,— not that Court, 


but the House of Commons, would have 
tlie management of the Company’s affiiira. 

Mr. Twining said, if this question were 
pressed to a division, the course which he 
should feel himself compelled to take 
would be a very painful one, and he 
hoped that he would be excused if he 
stated the reason why he should take 
that part. He was anxious, from first to 
last, that every compensation should be 
granted to the maritime servants of the 
Company, that could be fairly demanded ; 
and he wished the Court of Directors, in 
awarding compensation, to go beyond the 
strict line, rather than fall short of it. 
{Hear, hear /) But his embarrassment 
now arose from this, that they were caljed 
on, by tlie Court of Directors, to oppose 
a bill which, they stated, would, in tl.oir 
opinion, he injurious to the interests of 
the Company, the object of that bill Imiiig 
to grant compensation to certain of those 
officers. It liad been frequently stated 
by influential proprietors, that this Court 
would best maintain its own power by 
supporting the Court of Directors, in op- 
posing any measure that appeared to them 
likely to militate against the interests of 
the Company. In that sentiment he 
concurred ; and it was in that point of 
view that he thought the Court of Pro- 
prietors, however painful it might be to 
them, (and to some of them, lie knew, it 
would be extremely painful,) ougiit to 
support the Court of Directors in the 
course which they had adopted. If the 
bill had been of another nature,— if it hnd 
been framed in the way mentioned by Mr. 
Weeding, — if it called on the Court of 
Directors to take the cases of tliese offi- 
cers into considcrafion, and to endeavour 
to devise means by wdiich several meri- 
torious servants, who were now excluded, 
might be brought within the pale of com- 
pensation, — that w'ould have been a to- 
tally different matter, and he would have 
approved of it. But be could not confine 
his view merely to these cases of the indi- 
viduals. It was with reference to a ques- 
tion of principle that they were culled on 
to support the Court of Directors. {Hear, 
hear /) They w^ere not, in coming to a 
decision, to be led away merely by con- 
sideration for the affairs of individuaks. 
They must look at the question in a ge- 
neral way, as it bore on the interests of 
the Company. If the authority of the 
Court of Directors and the Court of Pro- 
prietors were to be overthrown by a small 
majority of the House of Commons,— if 
Parliament were to come directly and 
peremptorily to the Company, and say, 
such and such things must be done,— yon 
shall grant a lai-ge compensation whether 
you will or not— 

Sir C. Fbrftcs.— The hon. proprietor 
lias not read the bill. It sets forth : 
*' And the said Company are hereby re- 
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qiiired to take into consideration the 
claims of any othcers, employed by or 
under the said Company, whose interests 
are or may be affected by the discontinu- 
ance of the said Company’s trade, and to 
grant such officers, and the widows and 
children of such officers, such compen- 
sation, superannuation, or allowance, as 
fihall appear reasonable.” {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Twining said, he would not take 
the course which be bad done, if it did 
not appear to him that the bill was of a 
compulsory nature, calling on the Court 
of Directors to <lo a certain act. The 
principle of the bill was not that of send- 
ing to the Court of Directors merely to 
take the subject into consideration, but it 
called on them to do something. Such a 
principle, if allowed to pass unnoticed, 
would, in the end, he found extremely 
inconvenient. On that ground lie would 
support the petition brought forward by 
the Court of Directors. At the same 
time he must say, that he should never 
cease to regret the difficulties which stood 
in the way of remunerating these officers; 
and he should never lose sight of the hope 
that something might yet he done for 
them. lie should most heartily support 
any proposition for that purpose. In 
deciding on this question, he was not in- 
tluenccd byany consideration of tlm shades 
of difference which might exist between 
one class of cases and another— hift he 
thought the Court of Directors ought to 
be supported, on the principle which he 
had stated. 

Mr. liobinsnn, M. P., said, when lie 
came to the court, he meant to have con- 
fined himself to the situation of a hearer, 
and he would not have said a word on the 
subject, hut from a misapprehension as to 
the object of the bill, which the Chairman 
and several of the Proprietors appeared to 
him to labour under. The bill was not 
compulsory, except in one respect. It was 
compulsory in this respect, that if it passed 
into a law, it would compel the Court of 
Directors to adjudicate the cases of those 
officers on their respective merits : and it 
would leave them at liberty to decide, 
without any reference to the rule of time. 
(Hear, hear!) It did not, he contended, 
interfere with the right of the Company to 
conduct and manage its own affairs. .He 
would himself be as jealous as any person 
of any Parliamentary interference with the 
East- India Company, or with any other 
body of individuals ; but if Parliament did 
act upon this occasion, the reason was, 
because Parliament was a party to the 
compact out of which those claims arose, 
li had been very well observed by an ho- 
nourable Proprietor ( Mr, Sweet) that the 
objections made on this occasion would 
have been quite in point, when the question 
of compensation first came before them* 
b^c^use then it might have been a matter 


of consideration, whether they should grant 
any compensation at all. He confessed 
that he doubted very much whether those 
claims for compensation could be legally 
maintained. But that was not the ques- 
tion now : compensation had been grant- 
ed in many cases, and the question at pre- 
sent was only whether those officers who 
were excluded, or any of them, should be 
compensated ? The Chairman had told 
them that be wished every thing fair and 
proper to be conceded to those oflScers. 
He believed that the Directors did not 
desire wilfully to do any injustice with 
respect to them. Still he must he allowed 
to tell the Directors, that he differed from 
them in the course of conduct which they 
were pursuing, because it would substan- 
tially inflict injury and injustice on those 
officers. An hon. Director ( Mr. Lindsay) 
had said, that some of the claimants were 
twenty -three years out of the service, and he 
tlierefore presumed that a good many of 
them were in the same situation. For his 
own part, he believed that a majority of them 
had no claim at all : if so, their course was 
perfectly clear; he would, at once, throw 
aside the application, of such parties. He 
would not grant compensation to any in- 
dividuals who could not clearly prove that 
their interests had been injuriously affected 
by the Act of Parliament. What was the 
provision contained in that act? It ex- 
pressly set forth, that compensation should 
be awarded to those officers whose 
interests were injuriously affected hy the 
new arrangement.” And he would say, 
th«it, until these words were erased frotn 
the India Act, those individuals whose 
cases were not considered, would have just 
ground of complaint. The object of the 
present bill was to carry out the intention 
manifested in the Act of 1833. This was 
not new legislation, therefore ; but it was 
rendered necessary, because the East. India 
Company bad laid down a rigid rule of 
time, in consequence of which, a number 
of officers, liow many he could not tell, 
had been reported, by a Committee of the 
House of Commons as having been un- 
justly excluded. He contended tliat the 
Court of Directors had no right to lay 
down this rule of time; and if they 
assumed such a power, they might as well 
have said ten years as five. That rule 
was most arbitrary in its operation ; and it 
should not be forgotten, that the Court of 
Directors, the Court of Proprietors, the 
Board of Control, and Lord Glenelg him- 
self, bad declared that special cases should 
he considered. ( Hear, hear ! j If /such 
cases had been so considered, he never 
would have been the party to come for- 
ward with this bill. It was because they 
had refused to entertain special cases, and 
to Slate to certain officers whether their 
rases were properly made out or not, that 
application to Parliament was deemed ne- 
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cessary. The Directors bad merely said to 
those claimants, ** you have not come 
vritbin the rule of time, and on tliut ground 
we wilt not consider your claims.** 
hear!) He. therefore, was justified in 
dissenting from the view of the subject 
which had been taken by the Court of 
Directors; end he for one, would perse- 
vere to the best of his ability, to pass this 
bill through Parliament, and thus to compel 
the East- India Company to do that act of 
justice which was originally intended. IK 
on enquiry, they found that the greater 
portion of the claimants could make out 
no case at all, why then let them reject 
their application. Several persons he 
knew had applied who had no imaginable 
case, and he had told them so. liut if 
ninety-nine cases were found to be excep- 
tionable, that was no reason why the 
hundredth claim, if well-founded, should 
be excluded. If <ine, or ten, or twenty of 
tliese officers could shew, that when they 
quitted the service antecedently to 1828, 
they still had an intention of re-entering 
it when opportunity served (and let it he 
recollected that the onui prohamti rested 
with them), then their cases ought to be 
considered by the Court of Directors. 
( Hear ! ) The Court of Directors might 
say to those who could not substan- 
tiate their claims, ** gentlemen, w'e have 
inquired into your cases, and cannot coin- 
cide in the propriety of granting relief.** 
If, on the other hand, cases were salisfiic- 
torily made out, they might inform the 
applicants, that their claims having been 
examined and being found, pri/na facie, 
reasonable, they should receive a fair cum. 
pensation, though they did not come within 
the rule of time originally laid dowm. He 
hoped, from the character which this pro- 
ceeding had assumed, that it would not 
ultimately go furtli to the British public 
«nd the world, that an act of injiislice bad 
iMten perpetrated by the East- India Com- 
pany. The present bill was an attempt 
CO carry out the principle embodied in the 
Act of 183:1, and he hoped that it would 
be sanctioned by the Legislature. ( Hear, 
SteariJ 

Mr. J, Forbes said, that he had opposed 
this petition in the Court of Directors, and 
be felt it to be his duty to oppose it also in 
that Court. He thought it was wrong at 
Che moment of separation from old and 
Cried friends, to sanction a proposition of 
this nature. 

Jdr.jtstell said this subject had been 
under discussion some months, and the 
question bad been most fully considered. 
Yet, although such was the fact, the pre- 
sent bill was introduced under the plea that 
tlie whole matter had not been fairly and 
thorotijghly investigated. That question, 
wbihb had been solemnly decided hy the 
liallidCV'was now, as he conceived, unneccs- 
''y PatWamcnl. The Yion. 


baronet (Sir C. Forbes) had taunted tliem 
for employing the hon. Chairman as their 
mouth-piece. Now, he would say, that the 
Court of Directors could not place the 
subject in better hands. When he recoL 
lected the manner in which the hon. Chair- 
man had brought the question under their 
consideration, he felt that his own opinions 
could not have been more forcibly ex- 
pressed ; still he thought it was necessary 
to come forward and declare liiHseiiiimeiits 
on this subject ; and he deemed it the more 
necessary, berause it was an ungracious 
office to refuse those claims. He, how. 
ever, was willing to take bis full share of 
responsibility on this oeoasion. The hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Robinson) had said that 
this w*as not a compulsory measure. That 
miglit l>e a matter of opinion: but when 
the hon. proprietor asserted that the Court 
of Directors were acting unjustly in not 
granting compensation in those cases, he 
entirely denied it. {Hear, hear /) The 
Court of Directorii were, he hoped, on all 
occasions, both just and generous. {Hear, 
hear J ) Those who applied for coiiipeiisa. 
tion ought to advance good reasons for their 
claim. If individuals came forward and 
asked for compensation, on the ground 
that their interests had been damaged ; and 
if, on inquiry, it appeared that they had not 
been damaged, was it not the duty of the 
Court of Directors to refuse their claim ? 
{Hear, hear !) The Court of Directors had 
the power to consider special cases, if there 
were any such. Why then, he would ask, 
should they be coerced by this compulsory 
act of Parliament— for compulsory be con- 
tended that it was? {Hear, heart) If, 
on the recommendation of a committee of 
the House of Commons, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed contrary to the wishes 
both of the Directors and the Proprietors^ 
if they did not now make a stand against 
such a proceeding, then that power, which 
was given to the Company fur the protec* 
tion Ilf their interests and for the promotion 
of the happiness of millions of people, 
would be wrested from their hands. {Hear, 
hear/) If Parliament, in consequence of 
the solicitation of a few individuals, de- 
clared, contrary to the expressed sense of 
the Company, that these officers were en. 
titled to compensation, such a precedent 
might hereafter produce the most serious 
consequences, lie could not see why the 
time of the House of Commons, and the 
time of that Court, should be consumed 
in arguing a question, that bad already been 
decided, because one or two persons were 
not satisfied with that decision. The Court 
of Directors were only actuated by a desire 
to do justice. They bad always leaned to 
the weaker side; but it was equally tbeiv 
duty to resist every attempt, by whatever 
party it was made, to interfere with the 
ju&t rights and privileges of ibs Compsuy^ 
He bad notliiog further, to esy- llie'Pro* 
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prictors had, on former occasions, gone 
with the Directors ; they hnd decided this 
question by the ballot, and he hoped that 
that would not be effected by a few indivi- 
duals, which the proprietors at large de- 
clared should not be done, (//car, hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes believed he was entitled 
to say a few words in reply, and they 
should be but few. What had been said, 
ought, in his opinion, to induce the Court 
to support his amendment; which was no- 
thing more than to call upon the Directors 
and Proprictorsto observe a non-interference 
w'ith the measure now before Parliament. 
Much as he respected the natives of India, 
and regarded their interests, yet he con- 
ceived that such a feeling ought not to lead 
the Court to sanction an act of injustice. 
Individuals, who probably cared very little 
about the natives of India, frequently made 
their interests a plea fur not doing that 
which was right. But when allusion was 
made to the interests of the people of In- 
dia, he would call on the proprietors to 
look about them. Let them sec what was 
going forward ; lot them mark what was 
in meditation, for laying burdens of thou- 
sands and tens of tluuisands annually on 
the natives of India. Let them consider 
the plan of steam navigation to India, 
which was about to he set on foot. Now, 
he would ask, what liad the great body of 
the people of India to do with steam navi- 
gation ? It interested them not ; it inte- 
rested only the British merchants, and a 
very few natives indeed. With respect to 
the great mass of the natives of India, not 
one in a thousand felt any interest in it; 
and yet tliey were told that steam naviga- 
tion was to be forced upon India, at an im- 
mense expense, because the i'oard of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors had a fancy 
for it. He confessed, when lie considered 
this fact, that, after attending the Court of 
Proprietors for twenty years, he was tired 
of hearing the constant cry, “ Oh, jou 
must excuse your executive body, or the 
natives of India will be ruined!’* He 
would say, ** Let us do justice on all oc- 
casions, and at all hazards.” The ex- 
cluded officers had been compelled to 
go before Parliament; their case had been 
most ably stated by Mr. Robinson, the 
hon. member for Worcester ; and he could 
lint look upon it otherwise than as a ease'of 
justice struggling against oppression. He 
begged pardon for taking up so much of 
tlieir lime. He hoped that his amendment 
would be agreed to, and that the special 
cases of those officers would be fairly con. 
sidered, and dealt with as they ought to be. 
( Hear, hettr / ) 

Mr. Hankeysaid there w*as one point on 
which he believed both the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Court of Proprietors were 
perfectly agreed, namely, an anxious de- 
sire to do justice to all parties. Now, he 
was really at a loss how to give his vote on 


this occasion. * lie had supported the pro- 
position formerly made with respect to the 
maritime officers, because, from the high 
character of the gentlemen who were to ad- 
judicate on their claims, he had a right to 
expect that they would do nothing but 
what was just. If any of the parties felt 
themselves aggrieved by the decision of the 
Court of Directors, it was very natural for 
them, if a higher tribunal presented itself, 
to apply to that tribunal. If individuals 
made an appeal, and the Court of Direc- 
tors decided on it, then, of course, it could 
not be farther considered. But tliese were 
cases of a different description ; and, if he 
understood the measure rightly, it would 
only have the effect of referring to the 
Court of Directors the consideration of 
c.ises that did not come within the rule of 
time. He believed that the bill did not 
contain a peremptory decision of the House 
of Commons against the judgment of the 
Court of Directors. It only w'etit to thi.t 
point, to bring the subject under the far- 
ther consideration of the Directors ; and 
he tliouglit that they might concede such a 
proposition. It was possible for the Direc- 
tors to have come to an erroneous decision, 
and therefore it would bo right to recon- 
sider the subject. He believed also that a 
very large body of proprietors were most 
anxious that the question should be re- 
opened. 

Sir Ji. Camplell observed, no man bad a 
right to say, that when this question was 
under consideration, it was not fairly and 
justly investigated. The Court of Direc- 
tors had, he conceived, come to a right de- 
cision on this question ; and he must be 
alluw'id to remark, that it was necessary 
for the protection of the interests of the na- 
tives of India, which he was most anxious 
to support, that they should resist this bill. 
He looked upon this as an unwarrantable 
interference, on the part of the House of 
Commons, witli the rights of the Com- 
pany. The Court of Directors were bound 
by an oath to discharge their duties justly, 
on this and on every other occasion, and 
they had considered this question undei: 
that most serious obligation. Why then, 
he demanded, should Parliament interfere 
with the decision which they had come to 
after tiie most careful and impartial in- 
quiry ? This hill directly called on them 
to do a certain act. Was it not, then, 
a compulsory measure ? If it were not 
compulsory, then he should say, iha^ it waa 
only calculated to excite hopes that nius( 
terminate in disappointment ; fo.r, after the 
most painful investigation, and the most 
anxious desire to do full justice to those 
maritime servants, after the subject bad 
been fully inquired into, he could not coiii 
template the possibility of the Coui l of Di- 
reetprs coming to a different decision from 
ttmt at which they had arrived. . In onj 
event, it appeared to him, as the matter 
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then stood, that they ought to have the 
opinion of their learned counsel as to wlie- 
ther the bill was obligatory or not. 

Mr. Obligatory to pay, or to 

take the case into consideration ? 

Sir i?. Camjibelt . — Obligatory to pay. — 
If it were not so— if the cases of those 
gentlemen which were now before Parlia- 
ment, were only to be considered by the 
Court of Directors, then it was likely 
that the whole proceeding would end in 
disappointment. The Court of Directors 
had entered on the enquiry with the most 
anxious desire to come to a right con- 
clusion, and he feared, if it were re-opened, 
that expectations would be raised, which 
in the end would ni>t he satisfied. 

Mr. Weeding said, that his objections to 
the Bill w'cre entirely removed by the 


clear statement of tlie honourable member 
for Worcester. Tlie object of the Bill 
was only to call on the Court of Directors 
to re-examine the cases of the excluded 
officers. Those gentlemen wished to have 
their claims fully enquired into. They 
did not sue for pensions in forma pauperis. 

The question was then put by the Chair, 
man ; and on a shew of hands, the Chair, 
man declared that the original motion, 
approving of the petition, was carried in 
the affirmative. 

Sir C. demanded a division, w'hen 


the numbers were— 

For the petition 56 

Against it 31 

Majority 25 

Adjourned. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


ifTalruttii. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THR GOVKRKOR-GRNRRAL. 

Jam. 5. Mr. A. S. Annand to exercise powers of 
joint maftistrate and deputy collector in zillah 
Chittagong. 

0. Lieut. W. C. nirch, Tith N.I., to officiate as 
an assistant to superintendent of operations for 
suppression of Thuggee, during absence of (’ornet 
Robinson. 

10 Capt. John Thomson to be magistrate, for 
better enforcement of Sect. VI. Act No. XX 11. of 
1836, throughout lines of navigation specified in 
Sect. II. of that Act and the banks thereof. 

11. Mr. John Campbell to be ist assistant to 
collector of government customs at Calcutta, in 
room of Mr. J. B. Thornhill. 

Mr. Lane Magniac to officiate as deputy secre- 
tary to Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, and 
superintendent of stamps, v. Mr. R. Houston, 
acting for Mr. S. G. Palmer. 

Mr. R. S. I. Mating to be superintendent of 
Salt Chokies at Jessore under Act Ix. of JU.'l.'i. 

Mr. G. Adams to exercise powers of joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of zillah Midnapore. 

Lieut. George Ellis, Regt. of Artillery, to con- 
duct a revenue survey in districts of Monghyr 
and Behar. 

17. Mr. John Hawkins to be commissioner of 
'revenue and circuit of 13th or Bauleali division, 
V. Mr. C. W, Steer. 

, Mr.E. C. Ravenshaw to be additional judge of 
Patna, and to hold sessions for trial of all commit- 
ments by Captains Ramsay and Lowis, at Chuprah 
and Moozshraabad, v. Mr. J. Hawkins. 

Mr. R. P. Nisbet to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Nuddeah. 

Mr. F. W. Russell to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Moorshe^bad. 

Mr. R. Torrens to be magistrate and collector of 
Dinagepore, v. Mr. T, R. Davidson. 

The Hon. Robert Forbes to be collector of 
MooTshedabad. 

Mr. W. Elliott to be magistrate of Moorsheda- 
bad. 

Mr. G. Battye to be joint magiatrate and deputy 
c.'>llector of Malda. 

Mr. E. Deedes to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Baraset. 

Mr. D. J. Monmr to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Bancobia. 

Mr. G. F- Houlton to exercise bill powers of a 
ellector for general superintendence of unassessed 


mehiils and settlement affiiirs in district of Bahar, 
V. Mr. Loughnau. 

Mr. C- Tottenham to be deputy collector of 
district of Tirhoot. for conduct of suits under 
Reg. II. of luio and III. of 18:18, v Mr. Houlton. 

Mr. R. N. FarquharEon to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Patna. 

Mr. G. llcrklots to be deputy collector In Zillah 
24-Pergunnahs, under provisions of Reg. IX. of 
1833. 

23. Mr. P. Millctt to be a member of Prison 
Discipline Commitiee. 

Embarked for England : — Messrs. C. PhiHips* 
C. M. Cahlecot, and C. W. Steer. 

Reiwrtcd his return Mr. Joseph Relil, from 
Europe. 

Furhuf(hff.—.lnn. 17 . Mr. E. Lee Warner, to 
Cape, for two years, for he.ilth.— 14. Major Ross, 
political agent at Kolah, to visit the hills, for 
eleven months, for health. 


BV T.IKUT. GOV. OF THK N. W. PROVINCES. 

Jan. 2. Mr. H- S. Bouldersnn to be commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 1 st or Meerut di- 
vision. 

Mr. J. R. Hutchinson ditto ditto of 2d or Agra 
division. 

Mr. R. C. Glyn to officiate as civil and sessfon 
judge of Meerut. 

Mr. G. F. Franco to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Meerut. 

7 . Ensign S. A. Abbott, Slst N.I., to be an 
assistant in Revenue Survey Department. 

Mr. H. Rose to officiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of Bareilly. 

9. Mr. R. H. .S- Campbell to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Furruckabad. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS,&c. 

Vart-mUiam, Jan. 9, 1837.— Lieut. C 0 I. H. T. 
Roberts, c.b.,* of 5th L.C., to be a brigadier of 
1st class in Nizam’s army, and to command Au- 
rangabad division, v. Col. W. C. Baddeley, c.b., 
promoted. 

Jan. 17 .— Assist. Surg. James Dai'enport, tf.D 
(lately posted to 19th L.C.). to perform me dica 
duties of civil station of Tipperah, v. Assist. S urg 
T. W. Burt. 

Jan. 18 —Capt J. C. Tudor sub-assistaat, to ^ 
deputy assist, com. general of 2 d class, v. Capt. W- 
Feuey resigned. 

Jan. 2r.— ]8fk N.J. Capt Loulf Bniee to bw 
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mjyor, LiMt. Andrew Barclay to be- capt. of a 
comp., and Ena R. W. C* Doolan to be Ueut.., 
from Slit Jan. 1837« inane, to Maj. I vie Campbell 
dec. 

The following Lieuta. to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet, from datei expreasetl F. C. Milner. /48th 
N.I.. and Henry Fitasimons, 29th do., both from 

IRth Jan. 1837 D. C. Kelller, 6th N.l.i Henry 

Moore, 34th do.: John IngUi, 2d L.C. : Francia 
Winter, 29th N.I. : and Fred. Knyvett, G4thdo.: 
all from 19th Jan. 1837* 

Cadet of Engineers W. E. Rees admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Local Lieut. R. S. Maling, attached to Arracan 
Local Bat., permitted to resign his appointment 
in the service. 

Jan. 7i 1837* — Assist. Surg. J. Jackson 
app. to medical charge of civil station of Gliazee- 
poor. 

Head-Qtiarters, Jan. 3, 1837.— 4t/i Bat. ArtilUry. 
Lieut. A. Cardew, of 1st comp., to be adj. and qu. 
mast., V. Horsford prom. — Lieut. G. T. Graham 
of 1st conm., to act as adj. to wing of 4th bat. sta- 
tioned at Dum Uum, in sue* to Lieut. Cardew. 

Cornet T. T. Tucker (recently brought on effec- 
tive strength of cavalry) posted Co Uth L.C. at 
.SuUanpore, Benares. 

JSuropfinn Hegf. Lieut. Charles Clark, of right 
wing, to lie adj., v. Shortruud prom. 

N.I. Lieut. Charles Graham to be .aiij. v, 
French promoted. 

.Tan. ft. — i)th Ij.C. Cornet F. J. Ilarrkittto be in- 
terpreter and qu. master. 

Jan. 12.— 7.*4rf JV.7. Ens.W. C. Erskineto be adj., 
v. Thomas permitted to resign that situation. 

Jan. l.'l. — Lieut. Cols. Abraham Roberts posted 
to left wing European regt., and Joseph Orchard 
to 31st N.I. 

Jan. 14. — The following orders confirmed 
Lieut. D. Wilkie, of 4th, to act as interp. and qu. 
mast. to58Ch N.I. : date 28th Dec. — Lieut. G. 1*. 
Whish to act as adj. to tMlth N.I., as a temp, ar- 
rangement; date :4d .f tine. ^ 

to Retire from the Scrmce.~-Jan. Id. 
Capt. Thomas Des Voeiix, 44th N.I., on pension 
of his rank. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Jan. 16 Capt. J. F. Bradford, 1st 
L.C., on private affairs. — Cornet R. T. Knox, Oth 

L.C., on ditto 17- Lieut. Douglas Wiggens, 7th 

L.C., for health.— 23. Capt. G. 11. Robinson, 34th 
N.I., on private affairs. — I.ieut. J. II. W. Mayow, 


Uth N.I., on ditto.— Lieut. Wm. Moultrie, 57th 
N.I., on ditto. 

To VUit Pregiflency (preparatory to lutamitting 
an application to retire from the service).— Jan. 
13. Major J, Bell, 1st N.I. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Jan. 16. Lieut. Col. 
Wm. Pattle, 4t.h L.C ., for two years, for health. 
— Surg. Kenneth Macqueen, for ditto ditto. 

To Kamptee — Jan. 16. Ens. F. ShiTreff, 65th 
N.I., for six months, on private affairs. 

To Bombay,— Jan. 23. Capt. H. Patch, 73d N.I., 
for six months, on private affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivaht in the River. 

Jam. 26. Marion, Richards, from Madras; Shep- 
keniejut, Glasgow, from Mauritius; and London, 
lIiWKlless, from Liverpool. 

Sailed from fiauror. 

Jan. 24. Thonuu Grenville, Thornhill, for Lon- 
don. — 28. Bland, Callan, for Liverpool. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

MAURIAGKS, 

Jan. 12. At ('awnpore, Mr. Charles Sutherland, 
to Rose Mary, youngest flaughter of the Late 
Samuel Greenway. Esq. 

17 . At Calcutta, J. Jackson, Esq., of the Medi- 
cal Service, to Maria, fifth daughter of James 
Pattle, Esq., B. C. S. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Alexander Dozpy, Jun., to 
Miss Eli/al>eLh Smith. 

lit. At. Calcutta, ('harles M. Hollingbery, Esq., 
to Mrs. Helen Kastman. 

l‘>. At Mymensingh, Mr. J. Ward, to Miss Ann 
Coleman. 

24 .At (Calcutta, Mr. M. Wittinbaker, to Miss 
Isabella Fenwick. 

25 .At (hdcutta, Mr. Charles Dis.sent, to Elisa- 
beth Ann, daughter of Capt. C. Rice. 


DEATHS. 

.Tan. 6. At Ilansic, Mr. A. .Soanes, aged .32. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. John H. Hickey, aged 39. 
18. At Calcutta, Capt. U. P. Field, Invalid 
Establishment, and late fort adjutant of Buxar. 

22. .At Calcutta, the Rev. Fre Joseph das Neves, 
commissary, principal of the Mission of Bengal, 
and vicar of the Roman Catholic Church of Noso 
Senhora Da Dores, of Boitaconnah, aged 65. 

— At Calcutta, Major Ivie Campbell, Uth regt. 
Native Infantry, aged 47. 

* 25. At Calcutta, Mrs. S. D. Ridsdale, aged 25. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMl'ERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Housr of Commons, Mat/ 10. 

EasL India Maritime Officers' JiUl . — 
Mr. Robinson moved the second reading 
of this bill. 

Sir J, C, Hohhouse opposed the bill. 
He hoped that the house, considering that 
this was not a question relating to the 
taxation of the people of England, but to 
the revenues of India, whose native inha- 
bitants had not many advocates in that 
bouse, would bear with him while he, ns 
guardian of the revenues of India, endea- 
▼oured to make out a case in their be- 
half. The line drawn by the Company 
was this— that none of their maritime offi. 
cers, except those who had been in 
commission of the Company’s ships 

Asita,Joum*^.S,Vou2^, No.90. 


within five years of the date of the char- 
ter, should be entitled to compensation. 
This rule was assented to by the Court of 
Directors, by the Board of Control, and 
by the Court of Proprietors, and also by 
the maritime officers themselves ; and be 
regretted to say, that, when this scheme 
was fully worked out, very nearly ^700,000 
would be paid out of the revenues of India 
for compensation. With regard to the 
present claims, it had been stated, that out 
of the fifty.five officers who had signed the 
petition on which this bill was founded, 
no fewer than twenty-seven had not been 
employed by the Company for the last 
twenty years; and yet these gentlemen had 
put down tlieir names as suffering by the 
discontinuance of the Company’s trade. 
The Court of Directon, however, beifl 
(X) 
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made eiceptions to their rule in extreme 
cases, and he thought the House ought not 
to interfere with the exercise of their dis- 
cretion. He should, therefore, move that 
the bill be read a second time that, day six 
months. 

Mr. Pmed said, that when Lord Kllcn- 
borough came to the Board of Control, he 
(Mr. Praed) found the question in this 
state. There was an act of Parliament, 
enabling the Court to give compensation to 
persons whose interests were aifected by 
the discontinuance of the Company *s 
trade, and this compensation was to come 
out of the revenues of India. The right 
bon. gentleman had pressed this latter 
point on the attention of the House ; but 
when the charter was granted to the Com- 
pany, their commercial revemues were 
made over in aid of the territorial revenues 
of India, and therefore any charge on the 
commercial revenue was fairly transferred 
to the territorial income. Tiie clause em- 
powered the Company to grant compensa- 
tion, and was therefore directory, and every 
individual case ought consequently to be de- 
cided upon its own merits. The Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House to enquire 
into this subject^ was unanimous in its re- 
port, and they stated that grievances ex- 
isted in particular cases, and recommend, 
ed that the rule laid down by the Court of 
Directors should be relaxed, and that 
those oflicers who couhl make out a case 
of prospective loss hy the discontinuance 
of the Company’s trade, although they 
might not be in a slate of abject poverty, 
should receive compensation. He thought, 
however, that the Court of Directors were 
the sole judges of the merits of each par- 
ticulor case, and of the amount of com- 
pensation ; but he certainly understood, 
that both the Company and the Hoard were 
bound to consider whether any individual 
had suffered loss by the cessation of the 
trade, and then, even if that individual 
were worth ten millions of inoney, he 
would be defrauded, if, a loss having 
been proved, he did not receive compen- 
sation. Tt would be more satisfactory to 
him, as there were difficulties in dealing 
with the bill itself, if lie could receive an 
assurance from the right lion, geiitleuian 
that the Board would intimate to the 
Court of Directors their wish, that this 
condition of a declaration of poverty, be- 
fore the claims were considered, .should be 
dispensed with. However, if he did not 
receive that assurance, be should do what 
he could with the bill in committee. 

Mr. V, Smith maintained that these offi-. 
cers had received |io injury, because the 
Company had, for some time before the- 
charter, been contracting their sei vice, and 
tor tlie last two or three years had cliartcred 
ships from voyage to voyage, and there, 
forq an^ple notice to quit bad been given 
to theoiffictrs. The persons on whose be- 


half these claims were made Mrould not be 
left destitute, for the Compony were au- 
thorised to relieve any case of extreme 
distress. 

The House then divided— Ayevs 47: 
Noes 31: — Majority in favour of the 
second rending, 16. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHINA TRADE. 

The failure of a large East. India firm 
was announced in the City on the 29th 
April ; that of Marjoribaiiks and Ferrars, 
who have been very extensive importers of 
teas and silks, &c., w'hich are now arriv- 
ing, and in which immense loss must he 
experienced. The principal was a mem- 
ber of parliament. The engagements of 
the firm are very heavy, and they have 
large stocks of produce, which, owing to 
to the monetary crisis, are depreciated in 
value, especially teas. — London Paper, 

VOSTAGE raOM CHINA. 

The Lords of the Treasury have sanc- 
tioned the cliarge of 2d. on each news- 
paper from China (the same as news- 
papers from any other foreign country), 
and on prircs-curreiit Id. ; and the discon- 
tinuing tile charge of 8d. for sea-postage. 

NEW HOLLAND. 

The Government it is said, intend to 
obtain a grant of 1,000 to defray a por- 
tion of the charge of an expedition for 
exploring the north-west part of New Hol- 
land, agreeably to recommendations of the 
Royal Geographical Society, to asccrt.sin 
the existence, or the contrary, of any great 
river in the north-west portion of the 
island. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

The excellenl arrangements made by 
the French Government for regular com- 
munications between Marseilles and Alex, 
andria are on the point of commencing. 
The first steam-vessel would leave Mar- 
seilles on the 11th May, and the future 
departures will be on the 1st, 11th, and 
21st of each month. Letters for this route 
may he registered at his Majesty’s post- 
office, through the agents of Mr. 'Wag- 
horn, who is about to return to Egypt to 
resume Ills superintendence of the trans- 
mission of letters to and from the East- 
Indies. — Times. 

Mr. Waghorn has come to a definite 
understanding with the post office, through 
which Ids agents may, from the 1st of .Tuno 
next, send letters from London to Alex- 
andria in fifteen days : the time now occu* 
pied by his Majesty’s steam vessels it 
twenty- five days.^Standafxl, 

Mr. Waghorn is about to give increased 
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fHcilities to communication with India via 
Egypt, by placing a vessel of bis own in 
tlie Mediterranean, to ply between Mar- 
seilles and Alexandria. 

Copy of two PelitionR from the Mer- 
chants and from the Chamber of Coin- 

mcrce of Liverpool, to the House of 

Commons ; 

“ Your I’etitioiiers have heard with 
much satisfaction, that II. M. Govein- 
iinuit have, in conjunction with the Eiist- 
Tndia Company, given their sanction to a 
scheme for the establishment of commu- 
iiicution by steam-vessels between Eng- 
iarui and India, by way of the lied Sea, 
and that, in furtherance of tliis object, an 
airuiigement has been effected with the 
directors of the French post-odice for the 
tninsmission of letters to tigypt, by way 
of Marseilles. Your Petitioners are deeply 
impressed with the importance to the 
national and commercial interests of the 
empire of a regitlar and speedy convey- 
ance, by which tlie earliest intelligence 
may be transmitted to aiul Iroin India, 
and they believe that the proposed plan 
of communication by way of the lied Sea, 
will best effect this irnportaiit object. 
Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that your Hon. 1 louse will be pleased to 
adopt sucli means as in your wisdom may 
appear most expedient for the effectual 
cstublisliineiit of the said scheine.** 

nil. Morrison’s mbrary. 

At the general meeting of Proprietors 
of University College, Loudon, to elect 
ullicei's, some objection was made to the 
pro])osed institution of a professorship of 
Chinese, according to the terms agreed 
upon with the trustees of the late Dr. 
Morrison, when the arrangements for the 
transfer of his library to the college were 
being made. 

Mr. Haiikcy vindicated the appoint- 
ment. Dr. Morrison had collected the 
library, and a few years since, came to this 
country in the hope of being able to form 
an arrangerieiit with some litei'ury asso- 
ciation, fur tlic establishment of a pro- 
fessorship for teaching the Chinese lan- 
guage. To effect this, he proposed to 
make a free offering of his library, which 
had cost him not less than 2,000/. ; not 
succeeding, however, he left Eng^nd, 
leaving the library in the hands of tliree 
trustees (of which Mr. Han key was one), 
with power to sell it ; but though the 
trustees had frequently offered it to pub- 
lic bodies, they did not succeed in effect- 
ing a sale. He (.Mr.H.) had considered 
this the more disgraceful to England, for 
while she, having such an extensive and 
valuable intercourse witli China, gave our 
countrymen no national opportunities to 
learn the Chinese language, Fiunce, Prus. 
sia» and other European powers, having. 


comparatively, no connexion with China, 
had, however, appointed professors, under 
their respective governments, lor teachii^ 
Chinese to their countrymen. Dr. Morri- 
son died while accuinpaiiyirig Lord Napier 
on his way to Canton, and not leaving 
sufficient funds for the support of his fa- 
mily, tiie trustees proposed that govern- 
iiietit should purchase the library. After 
the lapse of some time, an answer was 
received to the effect, that the Lords of 
the Treasury would not feel justified in 
buying it with the public money. The 
trustees then got up a public subscription 
for the family, and complied with Dr. 
iVIorrison’s patriotic desire, that the library 
should not be lost to England, by otf'ei ing 
it to the London University, on condition 
that the council would institute a Chinese 
professorship, which had been agreed to, 
and under which a professor w'ould re- 
ceive ()0/. a-year, for five years and no 
longer. The professor they intended to 
ap])oint was considered fully competent 
ill the opinions of the most eminent 
judges. 

SIR OKAVhS IIAUGIITOy. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Iferlin have marked their sense of the 
merits of Sir Graves I laiighion, as an 
expounder of the Hindu philosophy, by 
noininuting Sir Graves corresponding 
iiieinber in the pliilosophical and histori- 
cid class. 

KKIOIITIIOOD. 

The King has been pleased to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon the fol- 
lowing officers : 

Lieut -Col. Charles Ilopkinson, of the East- 
Iiiclia Ckiinpany's service on the Madras establish- 
ment, and ('oinp.aiuon of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath ; date 26th April 1837. 

Colonel E]>hraiin Stannus, Companion of fthe 
Most Honourable Military Order of the Batli: 
(lute 26th April 18:)7. 

I.llilJT. COI.. JOHNSON. 

The King fins been pleased to grant 
unto Lieut. -Col. Charles C. Johnson, his 
royal license and permission, that he may 
accept and wear the insignia of the second 
class of the Royal Persian Order of the 
Lion and Sun, which the Shah of Persia 
has been pleased to confer upon him, in 
testimony of liis approbation of his ser- 
vices while employed with the Persian 
urfiiy. — Lon. Oaz. May 2. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

FAOMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Ath L. Drags, (at Bombay). Cornet T. W. Cells 
to be licut. by purch., v. Forkiugton who retires ; 
and J. A. Tood to be cornet by purch., v. Ceils 
(both 2:1 April 37). 

nth L. Drags, (in Bengal). Lieut. W. D. Bed- 
ford, from h. p. doth F., to be paym.. v. Neville 
dec. (28 April J7).— Capt. T. Lavett, ftom 3d L. 
Drags., to be capt., v. Bond who exch. (19 May) . 
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. 3(f: Foot (in Bc^gAl)> Ens. A. J. Cameron to be 
lleut. V. lAvoine om. (2B Sept. 36) ; Seii. Major 
N. Flood to be ei».» v. Cameron (28 Apiil 36). 

eth Foot (at Bombay), f^adet W. T. Hall to be 
ena., v. Cubitt app to 0th F. (28 April .17).— Capt. 
H. Caulfieldj from 58th F. to be capt., v. James 
Wilson who retires upouh. p. of Coldstream Guards 
(5 May). 

9th Foot (in Bengal). CapL M. Smith, fhim 16th 
F.t to be capt., v. Chichester who exch. (17th 
Sept. 36) ; Ena. C. M. Crcagh to be licut., v. Ca)> 
derdec. (8 Nov.) ; Ens. G. Cubitt. from 6th F.. to 
be ens.. v. Creagh (28 April 37)> 

I6th Foot (in Bengal). Capt. A. C. Chichester, 
from 5th F.. to be capt., v. Smith who cxch. (17 
Sept. 36) ; F. Ashpital to be ens. by purch., v. 
Caulfield whose app. has not taken place (28 April 
37). 


AOth Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. D. MacAndrew to 
be capt., V. Otter dec. (18 Nov. ;)(i) ; Ens. J. H. 
Daniul tote lieut., V. MacAndrew (10 do.): Cadet 
D. McAdaro to be ens., v. Daniell (28 April 37). 

Mth Foot (at Madras . Ens. W. Le Poer Trench, 
from 32d F.. to be ens., v. Robyns who exch. .9 
May 37). 

S9th Foot (in Ceylon). Capt. Isaac Foster, from 
Ceylon regt., to be capL, v. Caulfield app. to 6th 
F. (5 May37<. 

CM Foot (at Madras). C. E. Fuirlough to be ens. 
by purch., v. Lynch who retires U2 May 37 . 

78fA Foot (in Ceylon). MaJ. H. N. Douglas to be 
lleut. co). by purch., v. Lindsay who retires ; Ca)>t. 
M. G. T. Lindsay to be major by purch., v. Doug- 
las t Lieut. C. C. McIntyre to be capt. by purch., 
V. Lindsay ; Ens. J. F. Haliburtfin to be lieut. by 
purch., V. McIntyre; and Ens. Edw. Hickey, from 
both F., to be ens., v. Haliburton ,al1 28 April 37). 

C^lon Rifle Regt. 2d Lieut. G. B. Tattersall to 
be let lieut. by purch., v. Bourke who retires (28 
April 37) : 2d Lieut. G. W. Grylls to be 1st lieut. 
te purch., V. Reid who retiies (29 do.; ; Cadet W. 
H. underwood to be 2d lleut. by purch., v. Tut- 
tersall (28 do.) ; S. M. Gildca to be 2d lieut. by 
purch., V. Grylls (29 do.)— Capt. Charles Kelson, 
from 17th regt., to be capt., v. Foster app. to 5Kih 
F. (.6 May). 


Major Gen. Sir Hugh (Jough, K.c\n., has been 
placed upon the staff of the army serving in the 
East- Indies, with a view of succeedim^ the late 
Major Gen. Sir George Elder, k.c.r., at Madras. 

Capt. Gough, of the 23d Royal Welch Fusileers, 
son of the Dean of Derry, accompanies his uncle, 
MaJ. Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, to Madras, as aid-de- 


camp. 

The New Governor of Ceylon, the Right Hon. 
J. A. Stewart Mackeiisie, has appointed Ens. Keith 
Mackenzie, of the 90th regt., to be his aid-de- 
camp. 


The 20th regt. has arrived from Bombay, after 
eighteen years' service in India. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 28. Biaryt Bond, from Cape 1.1th Feb.; 
at Deal.— Qrienr, Taylor, from Bombay 31st Dec. ; 
at Liverpool.— Rio Packet, Dench, from Mada- 
gasear and Saldanha Bay: off Margate.— Jfzmcjt 
Mae Inriw, Cleland, from Bengal .iuch Dec. ; off 
Holyhmd.— 20. Wellington, Liddell, from Madras 
gist Jan., and Cape :m March ; off Hastings. — 
London, Wimble, from Bengal 9th Jan. ; off Ply- 
mouth. — May 1. Hythe, Drayner, from China 8th 
Jan.; Juliet, Wilson, from China 25th Dec.; and 
Mounteiuart Elphinetone, Toller, from Bengal 4tli 
Jan., and Cape 2Uth Feb. ; all at Deal.— Gan^f, 
Broadhurst, from BenMl 16th Dec. ; off Fal- 
mouth.— Bln. Nicol, Kincaid, from Bombay 
13th Dec, and Cape 13th Feb.; and Jarui 
Broum, Dunlop, from China 23d Dec.; both 
in the Clyde.— 2. Gilmore, Lindsay, from Bom- 
bay 3d Jan. t at Deal — Otterepool, Richard- 
son, from Cfiina 4th Jan.; off Liverpool.— 
Socton, Hubble, ftom a whaling vovage; off 
Margate— 3. Eleanor, Butchard, from China 16th 
Dec.; at Deal.— Saioah-fs, Vates, from Bengal 26th 
D^c. Madras 5th Jan , and Cape 24th Feb. ; off 
Dover. — Vlyeaea, Crawford, from N. iS. Wales 
18th Dee ; at Deal.— 4. CaieAmia, Liddell, from 
Canton and Whampoa llth Jan ; at Liverpool.— 


5. Anna Robertson, Hamilton, from China llth 
Jan.: off Portland.— Memnort, Ekin, from Bengal 
26th Dec. ; off Liverpool.— 6. Malabar, Voss, from 
Bombay 5th Jan., Vingorla 19th do., and Cape 24th 
Feb. ; off Plymouth.— Nziw/ir/no, flose, from 
Mauritius and Ca]>e : off Portsmouth.— Oesfezr, 
Shettlcr, from Canton 24th Dec. ; and Osprey, 
Fisher, from Mauritius and Cape ; both at Bris- 
tol — 8. Diana, Dudman, from China 6th Jan. ; 
off Penzance. — Arabian, Brown, from Canton 14th 
Jan. : at Bristol. — Mary Ann, Smith, from China 
loth .Fan.; off Cork. — .^vn BnhliHn, Crawford, 
from China loth J.'ui. ; at Dublin. — 9. John Knox, 
Thompson, from Bombay 2lsl Jan ; Herculean, 
Iluxtable, from Bengal 5th Jan ; and Cvpeland, 
Crawford, from Bengal 4th Jan. ; all off Livcrtioul. 
— Atlas, Hunt, from Mauritius 4th Feb , and Clape 
2d March; off Penzance.— Holmes, from 
Mauritius 31st .Ian. ; off Ilolyheatl. — 10. Bussorah 
Merchant, MoiUTieff, from China 9th Jail. ; off 
Pc‘iizance — I ] . Windsor, Henning, from Bengal 
2 oth Jan., and l.'ape I2ih May; off Plymouth. — 
Annandalc, Hill, from Ceylon 12th Jan.; at Deal. 
^Tickler, White, from Ceylon 12th Jan. ; off 
Penzance. — Synnnetry, llih;y, from Bengal 13th 
Dec.; off Lewes.— AY. George, Thompson, from 
Bengal 20th Jan., and Cape; off Penzance (for 
Bristol). — 12. Ixidy Flora, Ford, from Madras 1st 
Feb.; off Portland. — Princess Victoria, Lee, from 
China 27th Dec.; at De.!! — Mait/, Beachcroft, 
from V. D. Land 29th Nov,; off]*oole. — Diana, 
Hawkins, from Bengal 27th Dec., and Mauritius 
2d Feb.; at Liverpool. — 13. Arnb, Sparkes, from 
Mauritius 29th Nov. ; in the River. — Henry, Dun- 
ney, from Mauritius IBth Jan. ; at Deal.— JL oiyI 
llungerford, Farquharson, from Beng.*!] 16th Jan., 
and l!ape 7th March ; off the Wight. — 15. Maryuis 
of Hustings Clarkson, from Bombay 14th Jan ; 

at Deal Albion, CnderwcKid, from Bom b;iy 5th 

Jan ; 1*ortland, Conbrn, from Bombay 21 st Jan . ; 
Fair Hnrltndinn, Roberts, from Cape 25th Feb. ; 
and Urania, Noakes, from Bombay 12th Jan., and 
Catitianore 20th do. : all at Liverpool.— Cu/Aa/y- 
u'ood. Holmes, from Bengal 1.1th Jan.; off Holy- 
head.— E/om, Blair, from China 8th Jan. ; In the 
UjyAe.— Elizabeth. Andrews, from the Mauritius : 
off the Start. — Hersey, Parkinson, from Singa- 
pore 21st Dec.; off Plymouth.— 16. Duchess of 
Clarence, Hutchinson, from Ceylon 4ih.lan.; off 
Cork.— .Wid Ijothinn, Morrison, from China 5th 
Jan.; at Leith. — 17* Ogi Ivy, from Mau- 

ritius 1st Feb ; off Portland. — Jiritan, Wanning, 
from Cape llth March; oil' New Romney.— 18. 
Hygeia, Birch, from Bengal 1.5th Jan. ; off Liver- 
pofil.— 19. Duke of Clarence, Sandford, from licngal 
10th Jan.; off the Wight. — Camilla, Marshall, 
from V. D. Land 5th Jan. ; off Dover.— 

Tayt, from Cape; off Hiistings.— FntMiurih;, Ro- 
binson, from China 4th Jan. ; at Leith.— 20 Theo- 
dosia, I'oltnan, from Bengal 2.1d Jan. ; off Holy- 
head. — 22. Wm. Lockvrby, MetcalFe, from China 
I2th Jan. ; at De'f\\.— Coventry, Purdic, from Can- 
ton .1th Jan.; at Leith. — 24 Unrretto Junior, 
Saunders, from Bengal I3th Jan., and Madras 2d 
Feb. ; at Deal. — 25. Alexander, MacLarhlan, from 
Manilla 8lh .Jan.; off the Wight. — 16. Waterhto, 
Cow, from Madras 28th Jan. ; off Penzance. — 
Judith, Williams, from China 8th J.in. ; off Scilly. 
— 27. Sir John Hue Held, Wooden, from Mauritius 
1st Fell., and Cape .'id March ; at Liverpool. — 29. 
Bland, CalKan, from Bengal and Cape; at Liver- 
pool.— ifnn, Vertue, from V, D. Land ; offKings- 
oridge.— G'/ena/von, Baird, from Mauritius; oil* 
Brighton. 

Departures. 

April 28. Mcm/riia Oimden, Gribbic, for Madras, 
.Straits, and China ; from Falmouth.— 29. Horten- 
sia, Reeil, fur Cape; from Liverpool. — 30. Mar- 
tha, Viner, and Frances Ann, Hay, both fur 
China; from Liverpool.— M ay 3. Jean, Goldie, 
for Bengal ; William Barras, Norle, for Bengal; 
FUlen, Kemp, for N. S. Wales; Platlna, Parker, 
for V. D. Land (with convicts) ; and Augustus, 
Carr, for Mauritius; all from Deal.— 4. Jumna, 
Robinson, for Bengal; from Liverpool.— Hera/ti, 
Watt, for Batavia and Singapore; from Greenock. 
—6. Coromandel, Boyes, for Madras and Bengal; 
from Portsmouth. — Senator, Grindlay, for Cape; 
from Deal. — 19. VaUeyfield, Stewart, for Cane 
and Algoa Bay (in ballast) ; and Resource, Smith, 
for Cape; both from Deal.- 11. Kirkman Finite, 
Russell, for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 12. North 
Briton, Fyall, for V.D. Land and N.S. Wales ; from 
Leith.— 13. Orleana, Cameron, for Bombay ; from 
Liverpool.— 14. JSaprpurtem, Catelj for N. S. 
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Wales \ and Harttejft Fewson, for Cape and South 
Australia; both from Deal. — Majeatic, Smith, for 
Mauritius; from Bordeaux.~.-li>. Cassie. 

for Mauritius; EmamtMi Marks, for Batavia; and 
Hondurnfit Weller, for N. S. Wales; all from 
Deal.~l(). Bombay, Waugh, for Madras (with 
Company’s troofm) ; from Deal.— Sn^uerinv, Stew- 
art, for Singapore, China, and Manilla; from 
Jdverpool.— 17 . Cif.v of Kdinbvrifh, Kyan, for N. 
S. Wales (With convicts): and Ktfratorll, Ilaswell. 
for Cape ; both from Plymouth. — Av,nsta, Ryle, 
for Mauritius ; from Deal —HI. Sth liufr, Burnett, 
for Mauritius, ^with specie) ; and Gfnfie, tirclg, 
for N. S. Wales; both from Deal — 20. Alftod, 
Jameson, for Bengal ; from Deal.— SY. i'nul, 

Winn, for China (in ballast); from I.iverpool 

31 . Children, Smith, for Launceston, and An/an'onn, 
Creed, for Mauritius ; both from Dcai — 23. Hnn- 
fter, Byron, for Cape ; from Deal.— 25. Alexander, 
Ramsay, for Bengal; I'amar, Bowden, for N. S. 
Wales ; and John Woodhall, Mossniati, for Rio 
and Bengal ; all from LiverpiMil. — 20. Ma/farct 
lyukie. Smith, for Cape; from Deal.— 27. Prineesa 
Charlotte, King, for Bombay ; from Liverpool. 


rASSKNHRRS FROM INDIA. 


Ver Semtstris, from Bengal and Madrvs: Mrs. 
Pratt; Mrs. Forbtfs: Mrs. Walpole-. Mrs. V'att-s : 
Mrs. Charles Rogers: J. K. Ewart, E^q., B.C'..S. ; 
Major Pratt, ll.M. 26th regt.; Cspt. Forbes, II. M. 
55th regt. : Capt. Cole; Capt. R. W. Norfor, 
assist, master attendant. Madras; Mr. McPherson, 
H.M. 72d regt. ; Rev. T. K. Walpole; three Mas- 
ters Pratt ; Master Kdw Repton ; Miss Walpole. 
—(The following were landed at the Cape: Mrs. 
Gordon; C. H. Cameron. Esq.; N. B. Ednioii- 
stonc. Esq.; two Misses Gordon ; Master Gordon ; 
four servants.) 

Per London, from Bengal (additional) : Mr. Ro- 
bert Turnbull, Masters Guin and Clerk; Miss 
Pa-ssida; five servants.— (Master Henderson, an 
Infant, died at sea.) 

Per Wellington, from Madras ; Mrs. Col. Gar- 
rard ; Mrs. Blair; Mrs. Thomas: Mrs. Hall; Mrs. 
Schmid ; Mrs. Liddell ; Misses Garrard and Annes- 
ley; E.B. Thomas, Esq., (!. S. ; Capt. Grenville, 
2d Queen’s Royals: Capt. Fry, H. M. (i:ki regt. ; 
Rev.B. Schmid; two Misses Thuinas; tw^ Misses 
Schmid ; Misses Hall, Clarke, Arbuthnot, and 
Addis; two Masters Thomas ; two Masters Hall; 
Masters Blair, Clarke, . Arbuthnot, and Liddell; 
i) servants ; 31 invalids j 2 women, and .'I children. 
—From the Cape ; Wra. Macnamara, Esq. ; Mr. 
Dyason. 

Per Eleanor, from China : Mrs. Havelock. 

Per Ilythe, from China ; Mr. J. B. Thornhill I 
Mr. Josiah McGregor; Mr. Jameson ; Lieut. Wil- 
liams, B. N. I. 


Per Mid-Lothian, from China : Mr. Sinclair. 
Per Mary, from V. D. Land: Mrs. Winch and 
four children : Mrs. Wall; Mrs. Henry : Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldridge ; Mr. and Mrs. Bclforu and five 
children; Mr. and Mrs. Collins and two children; 
Dr. Holden , Mr. Michael; Mr. Harvey ; Mr. T, 
Cooney ; Mr. Hepburnc ; Master H. Rowlands. 

Per Gilmore, from Bombay; Mrs. Carr; Mrs. 
Bartlett: Capt. A. F. Bartlett 2«th N.I.; Capt. 
H. O Meriton, Bombay European Regt.; Capts. 
J. Curtin and J. W. Mayiie, H. M. 20th regt. ; 
Lieut. James Carr, B. N. I. ; Lieut. C. Yates, 
Nizam’s Cavalry; Lieut. U. Hudson, 2d N. 1.; 
Mr. Shum, I. N. ; Misses Hunt and Sheiipee ; 
Master Sheppee —From the Cape : Mr. and Mrs. 
Tredgold and four children ; Mr. Beck ; Mr. 
Hugoe, surgeon. — (Dr. F. Frith was left at the 
Cape). , 


Per Malabar, from Bombay and Vin^rla ; Mrs, 
South; Miss Morris; £. H. Baillie, Esq., C. S. ; 
Lieut. Col. Green ; Chtpts. Connor, Barker, South, 
and Johnson ; Lieuts. Hennesy, Crawley, Frith, 
^ngley, and Rice, all of H. M. 20th regt.; Ens. 
Newman; Adj. Hollingsworth; Qu.-mast. Con- 
Dolly ; Suig. M. Griffith ; P. Wilkins, Esq., H. M. 
4th L. Drags. ; Mr. Shover ; 142 rank and file, 17 
women, and 82 children of H. M. 2()th regt. 

Sr. George, from Bengal (to Bristol) : Mrs. 
Tylen Mrs. darkson ; Mrs. Thomson and child; 
Mt^ Dick and child ; R. W. Maxwell, Esq., C. S. ; 
R.€. Jenkins, B^.; Major Bruce, B.N.I.; Capt. 
MackJntoab, ditto; Capt. 4 Ramssy Birrell, ditto; 
Capt. Jillard, 1-1. M. 14th Lancera; Drs. Buchanan 
and Duncan. B.M.S.; MeMii. Cowell. Smith, 


Walker, and Vandeleur ; Miss McKinnon ; Mas- 
ters Tennant, Stewart, and McKinnon ; one steer* 
age passenger; nine servants. — (The following 
were left at the Cape : Capt. Murray. 73d B. N. I. ; 
Dr. and Mrs. McKinnon and two servants). 


Per Atlas, from Mauritius : Mrs. and Miss 
Pnuget ; Mrs. Rudell ; Mr. and Mrs. Devoullede 
and child; Mr. and Mrs. Simon; Mr. an d Mrs. 
Eber; Mr. and Mrs.Gomet; Mr. R. M. Thomas, 
late protector of slaves ; Messis. Adrien. Pouget. 
Adinet, Felix, Prliat, Legnan. Cook, Nina, and 

Lebute ; two Misses staul ; Master Pouget (Mrs. 

Alex. Saunders was landed at the Cape). 

Per Windsor, from Bengal : Lady Hayes ; Mrs. 
Wm. Pringle ; Mrs. R. W. Barlow ; Col. F. V. 
Haper, 70t.h N. L; Col. E. Wyatt, 23d N. I. ; R. 
W. Barlow, Esq., C. S. ; J. Watson. Esq.; W. 
Shand, Esq. ; Lieut. J. Hunt, 22d N. 1. ; Lieut. 
J. Locke, ditto ; Lieut. F. Collyer, 5th L. C. ; 
Thomas Byans, Esq. ; A. H. Hornemann, Esq., 
late of the Saugor Railway: Mr. W. N. Cross, 
ditto; Miss H. Crawford; two Misses Pringle; 
two Masters Pringle; four Masters Barlow; two 
Masters Grant.— (C. C. Hyde, Esq., C. S, was 
landed at the Cape). 


Per Lord Hnngerfttrd, from Bengal ; Mrs. Robert 
Giant; Mrs. J. R. Hutchinson and six children; 
Mrs. Caldecott and four children ; Mrs. Shiel; Mrs. 
Louis and three children ; Mrs. Campbell ; C. M. 
Caldecott, Esq., C. S. ; Major Robb, retired ; Brev. 
Capt. Wade, 13th N. I.; Lieut. Shiel, H. M. 40th 
regt.; Lieut. (rrant, (i3d N. I. • Lieut- Cheere, 74th 
ditto; Misses Taylor, Wells, and Fraser; three 
children of Mrs. Goldsbury ; four children of Col. 
G. W.Morc; detachment of invalids. — From the 
Cape: Lieut. Col. and Mrs. Kemm and child,— 
(Col. D’Aguilar, and two Misses D’ Aguilar, were 
landed at the Cape). 

Per Harretto Junior, from Bengal and Madras ; 
Mrs. Wylde ; Mrs. Rolierts ; Mrs. Col. Russell ; 
Mrs. Rowley ; Mrs. Major Wyllle ; Mrs. F. Wil- 
laiid; Miss Russell ; C. Roberts, Esq., C. S. ; R. 
Anderson, Esq. ; Cant. Maughan, Bombay army; 
Lieut. Horsley ; Miss Roberts; two Misses and 
Master Welland ; Miss and two Masters Wyllle ; 
Master Oakes ; 4 servants. 


Per Blazer steamer, from Malta :.Mrs. Milbum ; 
Mrs. Trenerry : Mrs. and Miss Pinckney ; Majors 
Dundas and Pinckney ; Col. Robertson ; Capt. 
lliggens ; Lieuts. Smith, Allen, and Crofton ; 
Messrs. Gfidfrey, Southouse, Weilderbum, Cress- 
well, Cary, and Trenerry. 

Per Lady Flora, from Madras : Mrs. Armstrong 
and child ; Mrs. Barron ; Mrs. Burns and two 
children ; Mrs. Chester ; Mrs. Conwell and two of 
Col. Stewart’s children ; Mrs. Cardoza ; Major 
Armstrong, H. M. 45th regt. ; Major Calder Camp- 
bell, 43d N. I. ; Capt. Barron, H.M. Buffs, A.D.c; 
to Sir Frederick Adam ; Capt. Bums, 14th N. I. ; 
Cant. Brown, H. M. 57th regt. ; Capt. Ricketts, 
40tn N. I., and child ; Dr. Benza ; Dr. Morton 
and two children ; Dr. Hamilton ; E. Cardoza, 
Es(i ; 6 servants ; 82 privates, 2 pensioners, !) 
women, and 25 children. 


Per Blatul, from Bengal : Mrs. Nlsbet ; Mrs, 
Proby ; Mrs. Tratford ; Mrs. Hart ; Mrs. Samler ; 
Henry NislH?t, Esq. ; Major Stewart, B. N; I. ; 
Capt. Smith, ditto; Capt. Reynolds, ditto ; Lieut. 
Scott, H. M. 51st regt. ; Lieut. Sander, B. N. 1. ; 
Dr. Webster, ditto ; Geo. Oswald, Esq. ; T. W. 
Hawson, Esq. ; C. Watson, Esq. ; Wm. Frew, 
Esq.; Wni. Rawson, Esq. ; <) children; ^ servants. 

Per Waterloo, from M.uiras : Lieut. D. Robert- 
son, H. M. 26th regt. ; Dr. Hodges ; 12 invalids. 


Expected. 

Per Thomas Grenville, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. 
Sissmore ; Mrs. (Y>1. Brewer ; Mrs. MMor Dick- 
son ; Mrs. Adam ; Mrs. Holland ; Miss Kingston ; 
Col. Sissmore ; Col. Brewer ; M^or Dickson ; 
Capt. Holland ; Capt. Des Voeux; Lieut. Knatch- 
buH, lUh Dragoons ; Lieut. Sinclair, H.M. 49th ; 
eight children. 

Per Vestal, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. Roberts i 
Mrs. Clark; Mrs. MacDonald; Misses Jones, Mac- 
pherson, and Trench ; Mr. MacDonald ; Mr. Cains ; 
Mr. Whitehead ; Mr. R. Roberts. 


Per Tigris, from Ceylon : Lady Horton and 
family ; Mrs. Gisborne and family ; Mrs. Clough ; 
Miss Carr ; Miss Templer ; Rev. Mr. Clough ror. 
Robertson, II. M. 90th regt. 


Per Francis, from Madras : Mrs. Anne Taylor ; 
Major McPherson t Dr. Price ; Dr. Mackenaie. 
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Per RMburgh Castle, from Boiigal : Capt. and 
Mn. Bradford and three children ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Macqueen and two children; Mr. and Mrs. Ox- 
borough and three children ; Mrs. Watts and three 
children ; Mrs. Stacy and three children ; Mrs. 
Hobson i Miss Paine ; Miss Huttnian ; Miss Rot- 
ten ; three Masters Osborne ; Lieut. Lindsay » 
Lieut. Duller ; Mr. Maletand Mr. Dunn. 

Rolferi Small, from Bengal : Mrs. Smith ; 
Mrs. Alexander ; Mrs. O'Hanlon ; Miss Fultim ; 
Miss Bedford ; Brig. General Smith ; Sir Jeremiah 
Dickson, K. C. B. ; W. Alexander, Esq., C. S. ; 
Capt- P. O'Hanlon, 1st L.C.; Capt Rotfber, artil- 
lery ; Lieut. Smith, engineers ; Lieut. Knox, fith 

L. C. ; Lieut. Mayo, 14th N.I.; N.Podelio, Esq.; 
K. Berges, Esq. ; F. Uainbing, Esq. ; three Mas- 
ters and two Misses Row. 

Per Janet, from V. D. Land : Mr. Webster. 


FASSENGKllS TO INDIA. 

Per Marquis Camden, for Madras, &r. ; ('apt. 
Taylor ; Capt. Fladgate ; Lieut. Patch and lady ; 
Mr. Drury; Mr, Munckton, A:c. 

Per Coromandel, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. 
Morton and two children ; Capt. Sand ford ; Messrs. 
Raikes and Vansittari, writers ; Messrs. Cooper, 
Ominanncy, Dysurt, Balfour, Henderson. Hughes- 
don, Dearsley, Thompson, Tweiityman, Simpson, 
Matthews, and Smith. 

Per RtmiM}/, for Madras : Major Abdy ; Capt. 
Darby ; Lieut. Charteris ; Dr. Plumbe and lady ; 
Mr. Const: Mr. Nightingale. 

PerMinerea, for Miidras ; Lady Goiigliand three 
Misses Gough: Mrs. Hay and Miss Hay; Mrs. 
Williams ; Misses Sutherland, Fullerton, Keating, 
and fPrendergast ; two Misses Williamson ; Maj, 
(ien. Sir Hugh Gough; Capls. Gough, Beditig- 
fleld, and Ashton ; Messrs. Sutherland, Fullerton, 
Lysart, Barber, Campbell, Butler, Gough, Aibuth- 
not, Daniel, Young, and Grant. 

Per Asia, tor Bombay : (!apt. Laing, in charge 
of troops. 

Per Seringapatam, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. 
Gen. Carnagie and Miss ('arnagie : Mrs. Milieus ; 
Mrs. ('ade; Mrs. Jackson: Mrs. Newsom ; Mrs. 
McMurdo ; Capt. Drummond ; Capt. (.>rr ; Capt. 
Newsom; Capt. McMurdo ; Mr. (’ade : Mesi.rs. 
Edmonstune, E. Eiimonstunc, Boss, .Morton, (Is- 
wald, Roberts, Maytie, Stevens, Norfer, and 
Thompson, writers ; Mr. Donaldson, assist, sur- 
geon ; Messrs. Drummond and Alston, cadets ; 
Mr. Goulding. 


LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The Gregson, Hamilton, from Calcutta to Lon- 
don. was totally destroyed by fire lUth Jan., two 
days after leaving the Bengal pilot. The crew and 
passengers saved after being eighteen hours in the 
1boats.^The passengers bv her were, the Rev. Mr, 
and Mrs. Tomlin and three children, and A.P. 
Wall, Esq. 

Oahu, Sandwich Islands. — *• The Harmony, 
Brown, was fallen in with leaky by the Fahius 
(American whaler) with only three persons on 
board, the master and rest of the crew having been 
murdered by the natives at Howe’s Grouii ; the 
Fabius took off tliose left on iMard, and after re- 
moving such articles as could be .saved, Inirnt her. 
— The Falcon whaler, Hingston, of London, drifted 
on shore at the Island of Ascension 1st June, and 
was wrecked ; the master and five of the crew were 
murdered by the natives ; about .^(lO barrels of oil 
have been recovered, and brought here." 

BlliTilS, MARIlfAGUS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April SO 1837> At Reading, the lady of Major 
Cbampain, of a daughter. 

MapB. AtParbrook, Hants, the lady of Thos. 
Goldsworthy, Esq., of a son. 

9k In Manchester Square, the lady of Wiothrop 

M. Praed, £sq., M.P., of a daughter* 
r la. The lady of Major General Farquhar, of a 
daugbte.'. 


MARRIAGES. 

April S!0. At Jersey, Capt. Henry Griffith, of the 
Madras army, to Frances, eldest daughter of the 
late James Henderson, Esq., of II. M. llth Light 
Dragoons. 

Map 2. At Charlton Kings, Robert Ellis Cun-^ 
liffb. Esq , of ;he Bengal civil service, eldest son 
of Sir ItolXTt Cunlitie, Bart,, of Ache Park, Den- 
bighshire, to Charlotte Maria Jane, eldest daiighter 
of the lare W. R. Howell, Esq., and niece or Col. 
Alfred Richards, (.'.B. 

4. At St. Marylcbone Church, R. B. Jukes, 
Esq., B. A., of Corpus (Miristi College, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late James P. McCulloch, Esq., of Devonshire 
Street, Portland Place, and grand-daughter to the 
late General McCulloch, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's service. 

!). At St. Paneras Church, Henry Lingen* Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, to Priscilla, rcliLt of the 
late Daniel Reid, Esii., formerly of Madras, and 
late of Penlanoley, Radnorshire. 

12. At St. Gennain-en-Laye, J. C. R. Weguelin, 
Kith I.ancers, to Isaliella Thcophania, youngest 
daughter of Robert Sympsoii, Ksq. 

13. At Kensmgton.Thomas King, m d., of Mad- 
dox .Stret?t, Haiuiver Square, to Will lamina, eldest 
daughter of the late James Mill, Esq., of the East- 
Iiulia House. 

— At St. John's, Hackney, John Cannon, Esq., 
of the Cape of GimhI Hope, to Elizabeth, widow of 
the late Edward Durhaiu, Esq., of the same place. 

16. At Bidefoni, Lieut, (.’ol. N. H. Hatherly, of 
the H.(J. retired Madras military establishment, 
to Sarah Anne, eldest daughter of the late (ieorge 
Heywood, Esq., and grand-daughter of the late 
W. 11. Hey wood, Esq., of Kenwith Lodge, in the 
county of Devon. 

10. At Kew, John Hubbard, jun., Esq., of Strat- 
ford, to the Hon. Maria Margaret Napier, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Napier. 

23. At Cheltenham, George Teil, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta, to Klizalwth, third daughter of Thomas 
Wasley, Esq., ot‘ (Mreltenham. 

24. At Bathwick Church, Lieut. Fred. Gottreux, 
1st liegt. Madras N. I., to Elizabeth Laura, 
youngest daughter of George Muger, Esq., of 
Batli wick Hill, B.ith. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 21. Dn boanl the Theresa, off St. Helena, 
Jolm J. Jaint's, Ksq., late of ('alcuttu. 

April 7. In Egypt, half way between Esnd and 
Assouan, Mis. Fullarion, wife of John Fullarton, 
Esq. of (,'alcutta. 

i:i. Otr the Azores, on his passage from India, 
Lieut. W. G. Mcllailie, 6th Hegt. Bombay N.I., 
eldt'st sun of George McHalfie, Esq., of Cursc- 
maizie, Wigtonshire. 

10. .M Dieppe, Lieut. Daniel Harrington, R.N., 
an old follower of Lord Nelson, in whose ship he 
served at the battle of Tratalgar. He hatl been at 
the taking of twenty-eight sail of the line, besides 
frigates, &c., and was in ujiwards of thirty engage- 
ments, being several times wounded. 

25. At Bath, Lady Drownrigg, relict of Lieut - 
Gen. .Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart., G.C.B., of 
Hilstone -house, Monmouthshire. 

28. At No. 9, Salisbury Street, Strand, Lieut. 
Col. Robert Campbell, of the 22d regt. Bombay 

N.I., agcd53. 

20. In London, aged 70, Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, 
»i.D., fornierly of the Medical Staff of Southern 
India. Sir Whitelaw Ahmlle is known to the pub- 
lic as the author of a variety of literary produc- 
tions, but especially from his Materia Medica," 
a laborious, important, and useful work. 

30. Her Serene Highness the Duchess Dowager 
of Saxe Meiningen, Princess Hohenlohe L:mgen- 
berg, mother oAhe reigning Grand Duke of Saxe 
Meiningen, and of Her Mqiesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, in her 74th year. 

Mays, At the residence of his father, Mabledon- 

E loce, Durum Crescent, on the third day after 
eing landed under the last extremity of sickness, 
from Bombay, Mr. Wm. Cayley Barker, aged 80* 
S. In King-square, in his 2ad yew, Mr. J. T. 
Daycock, of the Bank of England, formerly en- 
sign In the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, BengeL 
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7. At the Royal Crescent* Brighton* Matthew 
Moran* Esq.* of Woodlands. Surrey* age 61. 

10* At Holcomb* near Dorking* aged 33. Captain 
Henry Fuller* of the 7th regt. Madras L.C. 

— At Cheltenham* Mrs. Alice Andrew* wife of 
Wm. P. Andrew* Esq.* m.i>.* East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At his house on Clapham-common* .Surrey* 
in his n7ih year, Thomas Poynder, Esq. 

11. In New Bond-street* David Pugh* Esq.* 
late of Madras. 

13. At his residence in the Royal Circus* Bath, 
aged 82, Lieut. Cien. William Neville C^ameron* 
of the Hon. East India Company's service. 

l.j. At Knutsford* in the 82d year of his age* 
Henry Claveley Cotton, Esq.* uncle to Lord Vis- 
count Com l)er mere. 

lU. .Tohn Binny Colvin, aged 13 months, young- 
est son of Alexander Colvin* Esq., of Calcutta. 

19. In his 67th year* Oon. the Hon. .Sir Alexander 
Hope, G.C.B., lieu t. governor of the Royal Hos- 
pital at Chelsea. 

— At Edinburgh, W. Ogilvle, Esq., B. C. S., 
third son of the late Sir W. Ogilvy, Bart.* of 
Inverquharity. 


21. At Dix’s Field, Exeter* Theodore* infant 
son of Robert Neave, Esq.* aged six weeks. 

24. At Mitcham Hall, Surrey* in the 63d year 
of her age, after a long continued illness* Doro- 
thea, relict of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry 
Oakes, Bart.* of the Bombay army. 

Lately. In Upper Frederick-street, Connaught- 
square. Capt. E. Cooper, late commander of the 
Bombay ship Lm d Cantlereoffh. 

— At Mabus, Cardigiinshire, in his 73th year* 
C?olonel Lloyds Phillips, governor of Fishguard. 
He coniinandcd thc86tn regiment across the desert 
from Suez to (7airo* duruig the Egyptian cam- 
paign of IROl. 

— At Bath, Major (.'harles Stewart, of the Hon. 
East India Company's service. 

— At Leeds, Col. Janies Cassiday* for many 
years lieut. colonel of H.M. 31st regt. 

— On the passage to the Mauritius, the young- 
est son of Lieut. Col. Butler, .1">th regt. 

— On his pa.ssage home from the (!ape, Capt. 
II. V. Vernon, 9Utn regt.* nephew of the late !Slr 
C. Vernon. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT EY ROTATION : 

Henry Alexander, Esq. 4, Cumberland | John Thornliill, K^^q. Clarence lawn. 


Terrace. 

'William Stanley Clarke, Esq. Elm Banh^ 

Leatherhead. 

John Shepherd, Esq. 44, Gloucester Place, | Wimpole Street. 
Portman Square, 


Francis Warden, Esq. 28, Erynnatone 
Square. 

Sir William Young, Bart. 24, Upper 


168 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [June, 

N.B. Th0 letters P.C, denote prime eoft, or nmnujheturers* prieee t A. advance (per cent,) on the same; 
D. discount (per eent.J on the same ; N.D. no demand, — The btnar maund is eqftal to 82 lb. 2 oo. 2 
drs.0 and lOllteoar maunds equal to 110 factory mounds. Goods sold by Sa»Rupees B, mds, produce 
6 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct,Rupees F. rods, — The Madras Candy ur equal to 500ft. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ ft* The Pecul is equal to 133i ft. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, January 12, 1837. 


Rs.A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt.ll 0 OH 

Bottles 10012 0 — 

Coals B. md. 0 9 — 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md 37 U — 

Braslers’, do. 38 0 — 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 36 4 — 

Bolt do. 38 8 — 

Tile do. 34 8 ~ 

Nails, assort do. 34 8 — 

Peru Slab Ct.Us. do. 36 8 — 

— — Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas..... do. 2 0 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 10 — 

— . Yarn 16 to 17U inor. 0 6 — 

Cutlery, fine 10 to 25 A. 

Glass 5 — 

Hardware 35 1). — 

Hosiery, cotton 5 A. — 

Ditto, silk 13 to 37 D. 


Rs. A. 

1 


R8.A. 

R8.A 

17 0 

'iron, Swedish, sq.. 

.Sa.R8. F. md. 

5 13 

(% 5 15 

12 8 

■ flat 


5 14 

— 6 0 

0 11 

' English, sq. . 


3 11 

— 3 13 

37 14 

; flat 


3 11 

— 3 12 

38 8 

' Bolt 


3 11 

— 3 13 


' Sheet 


5 12 

— 6 5 


3 Q 8 Nails cwt. 

3i) 0 ! Hoops F.md. 

.‘Vt 2 Kentledge cwt. 

37 0 i Lead, Pig F.ind. 

38 8 ! unstamped do. 

1 Millinery 

2 2 Shot, patent bag 

* Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mcC 

12 0 ! Stationery 

0 81 Steel, F.nglish Ct.Rs. F. ind. 

toP.C. Swedish do. 

20A. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. l>ox8 

5oD. Woollens, Bro.ad cloth, fine ..yd. 

3nA. coarse and middling. . . . 

tuP.C Flannel fine 


i) 8 — 14 8 
4 16 — 6 2 
J 10 — 1 12 

7 11 — 7 1-* 

7 9 — 7 10 
10 D.to25 D. 

3 2 — 40 
7 9i — 7 10* 

.30 D. — 45 D. 
6 10 — 6 12 
6 14 — 7 4 
19 0 — 19 8 
5 8 — 12 0 
14 — 40 
0 15 — 1 7 


MADRAS, December 7, 183R. 


Cottons, Chintz piece 

— Ginghams do. 

— Longcloth, fine do. 


Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery... 


English bar do. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1 16 


17 

287 

— 

2‘M) 

218 

— 

225 

240 




315 


320 

! 4 


5 

2 


3 

9 


14 

P.C. 


lOA. 

10 A, 


25A. 

, lOA. 


15A. 

15 A. 

, _ 

26A. 

' 52 

— 

53 

28 


36 

23 

— 

30 


Rs. Rs. 

; Iron Hoops candy 35 (% — 

! Nails do. Ho — 115 

i Lead, Pig do. .50 — .55 

Sheet do. 50 — 55 

I Millinery P.C. — 20 A. 

I Shot, patent bag 3 — 3* 

' Spelter candy 40 

; Stationery lOA. — 15A. 

Steel, F.ngl!sh candy .35 — 38 

Swedish do. 42 — 45 

Tin Plates box 16 — 17 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine lOA — 15A. 

coarse lOA. — 20A, 

; Flannel, fine 10tol2anB.pr.yd. 

I Ditto, coarse 7to8ans. do. 


BOMBAY, January 21, 18^17. 


Anchors cwt. 12 @ 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals ton 10 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16'32 ....cwt. 65 

Thick sheets do. 64 — 

— Plate bottoms do. 64 

Tile do. 52 

Cottons, Chintz, Ac., Ac 

— — Loagcloths — 

— Muuins 

Yarn, No8.20to60 .... lb. 0.11* — 

ditto, Nofb 70 to 100 1.4 — 

Cutlery, taUe 10 A. 

Glaze and Earthenware 10 D. — : 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiei^, halfhoae 10 A. 


: Iron, Swedish St. candy 60 @ — 

i English .do. 45 — 

! Hoops cwt. 6.8 — 


.do. 18 


j Rod for ^I ts . 


45 



do. for nails 


.50 

. ■. » 

•Lead, Pig 


11 

— — 

1' Sheet 


11 

- . 

{■Millinery 


20D. 

— 


Shot, jiatent cwt. 10 

Spelter do. 9 

Stationery 15D. 

Steel, Swedish tub 10.8 

Tin Plates box 17 

; Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 

coarse 2 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, January 3, 1837. 


Drs. Drs. Dn. Drs. 

Cottons, Chinti, 28 yda. piece 3 5 Smalts pecul 30@ 60 

Longclotha do. 3 — 10* Steel, Swedish tub 3.7 — 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — L Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1 —1.56 

— Cambrics. 48yds do* 5 — 9 I do. ex super ...yd. 2.5 — 

BandiiiiMS do. 2 — 2.30 Camlets at Lintin pee. 28 — 20 

— Yani,^oa* 16to50 pecul 37 — 40 j Do. Dut^ dO* 24 — 33 

Iron, Bax;.*. do. 1*— 1 j I— Lonp Ells do. J JH 

Lead, Pig;. do. 7 — Tin Plates box 7 t 


1837.] 
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SINGAPORE, December 17, 1836. 


Drs. Dra. 

Cotton Hkfa. imit. Battick, dble.< -doz. ^ 4 

do, do Pullicat doz. — 2 

Twist, 30 to 40 peoil 50 — 52 

Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarce&wanted 

Iron, Swedish pccul 4.1 — 5 

English do. 31—4 

Nail, rod do. 4^ — 6 

l.*ead. Pig do. 5 — 5| 

— do. do 44-54 do. 0 — ;! — ■ Sheet do. 5 — 51 

54 do. — — Shot, patent bag — — 

Prints, 7-H. sirifirle ctifours do. 2 — 21 'Spellei pecul 5 — 51 

0-8. do. 2J — 2i Steel, Swedish do. 43 — 5l 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to .min.. -do. 1] — 2.1 F^nglish do. — — 

Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 do. IJ — 21 .Woollens, l.ongKIls l>cs. 9 — 10 

Lappets, 10 40 -• 44 ••••do. 1 — I3 Camltlets do. 25 — 30/ 

— Chintz, fancy colours do. 3 — 5. Ladies* cloth yd. 1 — 2 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 0 (gl 9 , 

BotUes KM) 3i — 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 34 — 35 , 

Cotton8,Madapollams,24yd. by.3din. pcs. 2| — 21 

Imlt. Irish 24 34-.*jri do. 1.90— 21 

Longcloths 38 to 40 34-36 do. 4i — 5 , 

— do. do. • • • • !)6finedo. 51 — 6 ! 

do. do. • - • • 40-44 do. 4 — 64 1 


It E M / 

Ciitvntta, Jan. 12, 1037. — We are unable to no- 
tice improvement in the state of tin? bazaar for any 
sort of Piece Goods. 'I’lie sales of White Goods 
have been moderate, and of Coloured trifling in 
the extreme. — In While Twis: llure arc no sales to 
quote. Of Red, and orange, one or two small 
parcels have been sold at uiichanged price's. — The 
season for sales being pretty well advancr'd. Wool- 
lens have experienced little demand, at reduced 
rates; by public auction there havi* iK'cn consider- 
able lots disposetl of, at gradually falling rates. — 
In Copper there lias been some buslncs*; doing at 
somewhat retUiced rates. I ron, without alteration. 
Spelter may be quoted much the same as last week. 

Madras, Due, 3, 1836.— Although the marketfor 
Europe Goods has received a fresh supply by the 
Lffd// Flora, we have not heard of any sales having 
been effected worth noticing, or that it has caused 
an improvement in the price or demand of any 
article. Metals continue to be soUl in small par- 
cels,' but without any increase on former rates. 

nomlmj/, Jan. 21, 1837 — More inquiry for Piece 
Goods is being made, and the market looks more 
healthy generally. The sales on the returns of the 
week are the following: Gr^ heavy cloths, iMM) 
pieces, 50 to 52 yards, sold at Rs. 161-50 per piece; 
ditto Shirtings, 100 pieces, 40 yds. at Us. 10 per 


R K S. 

do. ; ditto Twell’d ditto. 200 pieces, 26 yds. at 
Rs. 7-2-0 per do.— ('onsiderable importations of 
Metals liavc taken place since the date of our last, 
blit Coi>per Is more inquired for, and some sheets 
have been sold at Rs. 70 for .a small lot of particu- 
lar sizes. 

S utrapnrfl, Hrr. *1, in;i6. — The demand for Cot- 
ton (hx'ds and Twist since onr last, has not liecn 
brisk, there being generally little doing at this par- 
titnilar season. VVoedlens’ (long-ells), only about 
JMHi pieces in the marker ; this article is omy in 
demand from February to Ajiril annually, and the 
consumption is limited.— F.nglish Bar-Iron, none 
in first iiaiuls.— Roitand Hoop Iron, in nodemand, 
and consumption very limited. — Spelter, stock 
about 70 tons in hand, and sales difFieiilt to effect. 
— Steel, stock very moderate, but demand limited. 
— Tin-plates, none, and in no demand fur con- 
sumption in the place. — iron Nails, wanted. 

Canton, Jan, 3, 1837. — The report from Nankin 
states the markets to be overstocked with most 
descriptions of British Woollens and Piece Goods, 
which naturally checks the demand here, and sales 
are not readily to be made at saving prices.— Iron 
has lately been on the decline, the stock on hand 
being considerable. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Jan, 19, 1837. 

Government Securities. 

Ruy. Sell. 

Firsts percent. Loan Prcni. 14 8 13 8 

Second 5 percent u II 4 0 

Third 5 per cent 3 8 2 12 

4 per cent Disc. 1 14 2 4 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal Sa.R8. 16,000 a 16,200 

Union Bank- -(Co.Rs. 2,700) Co. Rs. 1,100 a 1,050 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private billi 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. • 

On I.xmdon, at six months' sight— to buy, 2s. 21d. 
to 2s. 3d. ; to sell, 2s. 3^1* to 28. 4d. per Sa. Re. — 
to buy, 28. Oid. to 2s. lid. ; to sell, 2s. l^d. to 
28. 2d. per Company’s Rupee. 


Madras, Dec. 3, 1836. 

Government Securities. 

Non Remlttable Loan of 18th Aug. J825, five per 
cent.-*>l to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five percent.— 4 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 1 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, 2s. to 2s. 2d. per Ms. Rc. 

Asiai. •/oiini.N.S.VoL.23. No.90. 


Jionibay, ,Tan. 21, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 28. IJd. to 2s. 2d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 107 to IO7.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. pet K'O Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 3u days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bombay 
Rg. per 10(1 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23. 107.12 to 108 Bom.Rs. 
Ditto of 1825-26, KW to 111.4 per dilta 
Ditto of 1829-30, 1 10.12 to 1 1 1 per ditto. 

4 per cent. I.oan of m32-;)3, 1(».’».4 to Ktt.8 per do. 
Ditto of 1835 ;16, 99 to 99.4 Com|iany’s Rs. 


Singapore^ Dec. 21, 1836. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 6 months sight, 4s. 8d. per Spanish 
dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. hills, at 30 days, 219 Co.’s Rs. per 
100 Sp. dollars. 

Canton, Jan. 3, 1837. 

Excliangcs, Arc. 

. On London, 6 mo. sigh^, 4s. 1 Id. per Sj|.D. 

On Bengal.— E. I. Company’s Agents* Bills, 30 days 
220 Co.’s Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols.— Private Bills, 30 
days, 220 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 220 to 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Liniin, 4^ to 5 percent, prem. 



LIST of SHIPS Tnding to INDIA and Ekstwardof tlie CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, May 2C, 1837. 

chta.}«‘- s IS 0 @ 3 lu I. 


• Dye 


Shell 

. . . .cwt. 

— Stick 


Musk, I'hina ... 

nz. 

Nux Vomica .... 

.. . .cwt. 

Oil, Cassia 



() 
:j 
0 
0 
2 
o 
!) 
:i 
4 

. » 

Madras, mid. to good o 4 3 

■ Oude, ord U 3 (i 


0 

li 

8 

0 

0 0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

5 

0 

19 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

9 0 ! 

3 

6 

» 

0 

3 

0 

13 

6 

H 

6 

!) 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 

6 

4 

6 

7 

9 

J 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

2 

7 

0 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

3 

5 

9 

4 

9 


KAST-lKlllA AND CHIKTA PKODUCft. 

£. a, d, £» a, d* 

Coffee, Datavia cwt. 3 2 U 2 10 0 

Saniaraiig 1 19 0 ~ 2 0 0 

— - Cheribon 2 12 0 — 2 16 o 

— — Sumatra 1 9 0 — 1 12 .6 

Ceylon 2 6 0 - 2 12 0 . 

Mocha 2 11 0 — 5 o 0 I 

Colton. Surat lb 0 0 3 _ o O 6 j 

Madras 0 0 3 O 0 6 \ 

Bengal 0 0 3 — 0 0 A\. 

Bourbon none 

Drugs 6l for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 10 0 0 

Anniseeda, Star 3 O o 

Borax, Kefined 3 3 0 

Unreiliied 3 2 0 

Camphire, inchests .... tt 10 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar, .tb o 2 6 — 0 

— Ceylon o l 4 — 0 

Casftla Buds cwt. 2 16 0 — 3 

Lignca 2 ^ o 

Castor Uil lf> o o 3i — o 

China Root cwt. 17 0 o — IH 

Cubebs 2 m o — 3 

Dragon's Blood 10 0 0 — ■ 25 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 6 o o — H 

Arabic 2 0 0 — 4 

Assaftetida 1 lo O — 4 

Benjamin, 3d Sort.. 3 lo o — lo 

Animi 4 0 — H 

(iamlx)giuiii 5 0 0 — 17 

— Myrrh 4 M o — If* 

Olibanum 0 lo 0 — - 2 

Kino 12 0 0 

Lac Lake tb 0 2 0 — o 

0 3 3 — 0 

Ti (I 0 — H 

3 2 0 — 3 

O 10 0 — 1 

0 ft 0 0 

02S. 0 ii 0 O 

Cinnamon o 4 o — 0 

. Cocoa-nut cwt. 1 13 0 

— CajapuUi 0 o 4 — 0 

Mace (I 0 21 — fh 

Nutmegs 0 1 4 — 0 

Opium none 

Rhifbarb... 0 2 6 — o 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 3 

Senna lb 0 o 2^ — o 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 0 14 «i — 1 

Bengal 0 13 0 — 1 

Cliina 1 7 o 1 

Galls, ill Sorts 3 I.'i 0 -- 4 

. Blue 4 10 0 — 

Hides, Buffalo lb o o 3 — 0 

Ox and Cow 0 0 3 — 0 

Indigo, Blue and Violet 0 7 

Blue and Purple 0 7 

Purple and Violet ... . 0 ^ 

Fine Violet ... .. 

Mid. to good Violet • 

Violet andCopper . . , 

Copper 

Consumlng.mid.toflne 

Do. ord. and low 
Po. very low 


Nankeens piece 

Rattans lou 0 


2 9 


Patna o 14 6 

— Java. 0 !> 6 

.Safflower. i 13 O' 

Sago 7 0 0 

— Pedvl H 4) o 

Saltpetre 2o o o 

Silk, Company's Bengal lb o 9 6 

Organzine do 

— » ('hina Tsatlee ........ 0 12 0 

Bengal Privilege — .• 


» 91 — 

2 9 — 

3 6 — 
2 (7 — 
0 3 — 
0 61 — 
0 O — 
6 0 — 
2 0 — 


Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 0 

Cloves ‘ "■ 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger .....cwt. 

Pepper, Black .lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 

Slam and China 

Mauritius 2 

Manilla .Tiid Java .... 0 17 6 — 

Tea, Bohea, KokL‘en ....lb 0 o Ml — 

Cungou 0 0 uj — 

Souchong o oil — 

Caper ■ 0 1 1 — 

Campoi 0 0 9 — 

Twaiikny 0 1 3; — 

l*ckoc. (Oiaiige, i&Li’.). . 0 0 0 

I llysouSkiii 0 1 2i — 

Hyson 0 2 o — 

Voting Hyson 0 1 9 -n 

Gunpowder, Imperial 0 2 0 — 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 15 o — 

Tortoiseshell Ib 

Vermilion lb 0 4 6 

Wax cwt. 6 0 0 ~ 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 9 0 o — 

Klmny 14 o o — 

Sapaii 3 10 .0 — 16 

AOa>TAALA.SlAN riiOnUCK. 

Cedar WoiHi foot 0 0 6 - 


Whalchone ton 130 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Rest lb 0 2 6 — 

Inferior 0 0 lU — 

V. D. I.and, viz. 

Best 0 2 6 — 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 

■SOUTH AFKICAN I'KOlUICIC. 

Aloes cwt. 14 0 — 

Ostrich Keatiiers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 .5 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 O 4,^ — 

.SHiteil o 0 3i — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 10 6 

Raisins 

W.ax 7 10 0 — 


Wo(m 1, Teak load 9 3 

Wool lb. 0 1 


0 6 

6 

0 13 

6 

0 16 

41 

<r t.t 

O 

7 10 

0 

9 ii 

4» 

m 0 

0 

22 6 

4* 

0 16 

4> 

6 16 O 

0 i7*6 

a 6 10 

0 1 

t; 

u 7 

6 

0 3 

0 

1 1.5 

4> 

0 0 

3» 

0 1 

6 

1 11 

0 

1 11 

II 

3 2 

6 

1 10 

11 

0 1 

oi 

0 2 

6 

0 

(f 

0 1 

4 

0 1 

6 

0 J 

91 

0 2 

9 

0 1 

0) 

0 4 

6* 

0 3 

Oi 

0 4 

H 

4 0 

0 



6 10 

0 

lo 0 

0 

18 0 

U 

16 0 

u 

0 A 

7 

:i2 3 

0 

140 0 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 2 

7 

0 3 

0 

0 2 

7’ 

1 13 

6 

1 lo n 

0 0 


0 o 

3 

1 11 

U 

9 0 

0 

18 0 

W 

14 0 

1) 

10 10 

U 

0 3 

U 


PRICES OF SH.lllES, May 20*, 1837. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock). . . . 

London (Stock).... 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debmtures 

Ditto ditto 

West-India .....'. (Stock).... 

MISCF.LLANKOUS. 

AustYMlan(AgrlcuUuTal) 

Bank (AustraiBsian) 


Price.* 

... 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

£. 

£. 

£\ 

.i*. 

£. 

11.5 

— p. cent- 

498,6417 

— 

— 

544 

24 p. cent. 

3,238.0410 

— 

— 

91 

44 |i. Cent. 

1,352.752 

1(N) 

— 

100 

4'; p. cent. 


— 

— 

98 

4 p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

11.3 

5 p. cenu 

1,380.000 

' — 

— 

7A 


10,(NI0 

100 

274 

57 



.5,4NNI 

40 

40 

12 

■ 

io,<mo 

100 

JL 


Books Shut 
for Divideiidt. 


March. Sept, 
.rune. Dec. 
Jan. July 
3 April. 3 Oct. 
5 April. 3 OcU 
June. Dec. 


Woi FE, Brother-*, 23, ('hangv 



17? 


Ham JhteUigenee. 


[•Ivsz. 


THE liOMDON MARKETS, 36, 1837. 


Sufar;—TlM WMt Iqdia iniarket ii heavy and Indliro*— The market continues very dull. The 

inactive, la Maiurlttttt«%he importers continue only sales in East-Jndia torts are some few of the 
anxious sellers. Emt-lndia sugars ha^ declined, bought in lots of the last sale* at about former 
Siam and Manilla are wanted. rates. 


Gs^be^There is a moderate demand for West- 
India. £ast-India admissable at the low duty meets 
a dull sale. 

Conim.^The market is dull at present prices. 
The large sales expected on June 9th arc l(x>ked to 
with interest. 


Silk,— ‘In the prices of silk there is no altera* 
tion; a fair extent of business continues to be 
done in East-India as well as Italian descriptions. 

Ten, — There is but little alteration in this 
market-prices are supported. The deliveries for 
home use continue good. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from April to May 25, 1837. 


lApril. 


25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

[May 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 


Stock. 

1204(205 

20^ 

204( 

|20S|204 

203(204 


203(204 


203f204(8! 



i97# 

97i97i 
97|97f 

97(971 98|98(1 


|97 97( 


97(97( 

i' ( ' i I 


204 204(89i89};90|90}97i97i 
— i89|89( 90|9O( 97(97i 


205(20S('89f89(; 
206(206f 89^90 
|206 206( 89f90 
206( ,89(90 


90f9Oj] 

90f91 

90f9l 

9C(9l 


206} ;89|90( 90(91( 


97(97 ( 
97(971 


90(91 
190^91 
i90j9Ii 
90(91 
91*9 111 


— j89}90 

206 89(90 

206 206}:89(90 
206 206|'89|90 
206(206} 90(90|' 
206(207 !90jl90|9l}91(| 
206 206( 90f 90( 91(9] ( 
206(206| 90|90( 91(9 1 ( 
206} |90(90( 91(91" 

206(206}|90(90(.91(91 
25 :206i206}j90490( 91(91(1 


New3(' Long India Consols { India Exch. 
Pr.C^t. Annuities.! Stock, foracct. Bonds. Bills. 


14,1 H| 
144 l^ 
144 

98498414 , 414 ,” 


98199 

98499 

98199 


14,4 14i 

14,4 14 
14,4 1441 

144 14i§! 

144 


98f98( 

98|98( 

98(98} 

98(98f 
98}99 
98(99( 

99 99( 
97(97|98(99( 

97(97} 98(99( 

97(971 99(99j 
97(97 i»|99 99( 

97(97f 98(99( 
97(97l99 99| 
97(97|'99 99( 

97|97( 99(991 
97J98 |99499( 

97J98( 99(991, J4(I4t§! 
98 98(,99(9r 
99(9' 

99(91 
|99(99( 


14,1 

14( 14, g 


258( 

259 

258 


257(8 
258 8} 


259 

260 


90}90( 40 42p 
90( 39 41 p 
S)l)( L‘58 40p 
90(90};.30 38p 
90(90(129 3lp 

90(90}|27 3Ip 
90(90(25 27p 
90(90( 25 30p 
90(90( 29 31 p 
SO 32p 

28 30p 

29 Sip 
.31 33pi 


yo}9i 

l90}91 

Is 


190(91 
91 1 

59(60:90(9l( 
260( 1.90(91 (. 
‘ '91 

l9li 


.32 34p 
[32 34p 
32 .34p 

14( I4;g;259(0i!9r91('32 34p32 34p 


4»44p 
41 43p 
40 43p 
.30 38p 
I31 33p 

130 .33p 
|27 30p 
25 .30p 
|29 32p 
|30 32p 
30 32p 

30 32p 

31 SSp 


.32 34p 31 S4p| 
32 34p 
|32 34p 
32 S4p 


14t5 14(| 
114, ( A(J 


259j <91 91( 34p |32 34p 

|259?0( 9U91(|33 SSpjsS SSp 
260( ;91(9I$33 SSp, 32 SSp 
— |9l|9l|:34 .36p.32 .34p 


•44 14| 

260} 

;i44 14} 

— 

; >4rf. 

260} 


|9l|9l|S5 d7p 
91(9l|,3S S7p 
|9l|91(jS2 SSp 


32 34p 
35 37p 

33 36p 


Frederick Barry ^ Stock and Sk^re Broker, 

7i Birchin Lane, CornhitL 




. . C '153 ) 

A FAMILIAR ANAIj/irSIS OF SANSCRIT PROSODY. 

Remarks. 

The system of Sanscrit prosody is sliort and easy ; but it has been treated 
in ancient native writers in a mode tliat has rendered jt very obscure. 
Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the subject has made^t accessible to the English 
reader; but he, like Mr. Yates, in his Sanscrit dram mar, has adhered to the 
ancient routine. The very learned Stenzler, Lassen, licnz, Schlegel, Bopp, 
do Chezy, and other ornaments of Germany and France, have incidentally 
discussed parts of the art ; but a consecutive explanation is yet wanting, if 
it were only to draw the line between what is essential and what is mere 
verbiage. 

The present essay is grounded on instructions received in India from 
learned bramins ; but so great w'as the obscurity of tlieir precepts, that with- 
out the aid of Colebrooke's Essay, I might have desisted in despair ; I will 
further confess that, without the aid of these living instructors, I should have 
found the greatest difliculty in comprehending the meaning of that illustrious 
light of Sanscrit literature. 

I gradually perceived thiit the art may be rendered easy, by adopting a 
new method, free from the mysterious pedantry which has hitherto darkened 
every statement, 'rhis easier mode 1 now propose to describe; and, at the 
conclusion, 1 shall notice the |)cdantic difficulties which it is not worth while 
to discuss here. 

One of the chief difficulties arises from using a variety of useless names : 
for instance, instead of saying that a verse contains eleven syllables in the 
line, or twelve, or twenty-one, a peculiar Jtame is given to each number. 
Eleven is called Trishtuhh ; twelve is called Jagati, nineteen is Aiidhrilly 
and twenty-one Pracrili. Accordingly, instead of saying that a species 
of verse has eleven syllables in the line, it is said to ‘‘ belong to the genus 
Trishiuhh.” Nor is this all. As there arc four lines in the verse, it is stated 
to contain not eleven but forty- four syllables. Specimens of these refine- 
ments are produced by Stenzler in his concluding note on the Ragliu 
Vamsam. 

Another puzzling refinement is the use of a new name for a metre com- 
posed of two others. Thus Stenzler, in the same place, states the syllables 
that compose the Indra Vajra, This very common metre is the same as is 
used by Horace: — 

Trahuntque siccas machifUB carinas. 

But Ijie initial may be long at pleasure. Instead of mentioning this liberty, 
native writers call the variety Upendra Vajra : and when the two are 
mingled, as perpetually happens, they call - this alht/anakl^ and refer it to 
the class Trishtnbh (mentioned above), le::ause it contains eleven 
syllables. « 

Now, from all this detail, wo learn only one fact, for which one rule and 
one name would have sufficed. The natural result is, that this one name is 
well known throughout India, and the other three are forgotten — unknown^ 
Asi(iUour.N.^.VoL23.Nvm. X 
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I may rather say, for these refinements have always been confined to a few 
who value them Jughly. 

The generic names Trishiulhy Jagati, and so forth, occur only in the 
V6day and treatises on magic ; wherein their import is very doubtful. I n- 
deed, I have found them (if 1 may use the expression) misapplied : a spell 
written in the Sdrdula metre has nineteen syllables in the line ; yet is said 
to belong: to the Jagait class ; whereas, from what is above stated, it belongs 
to the Atidhriti, Nay, some spells are called by two names ; as, for in- 
stance, “ Jagati or Atidhriii** A sensible pandit, whom 1 questioned on 
this point, was of opinion that these names have nothing to do with metre, 
and denote certain days of the month. Indeed, in the opinion of bramins, 
prosody and magic (each being Cc^lled chliandas) are but one art, and he who 
has a bramin for his guide will find that the two themes are taught simul- 
taneously. 

Again : — uniform metres (being such as have the four lines alike) are 
from eleven to twenty-six syllables in length : what is longer, falls under the 
denomination of (JDand'aca) measured prose, which, like English blank 
verse, is unlimited in length ; but a love of obscure phrases leads the native 
teachers (and here Mr. Colcbrooke follows them) to state, that this verse 
extends from 26 to 999 syllables. In plain English, it has no limit. 

On the other hand, from a desire to fabricate a numerical system, they 
have actually divided and subdivided known metres, and produce these 
unavailable portions of metres from one, two, or three, to ten syllables, as 
if any such existed. 

Another conceit mentioned by Mr. Colebrookc* is, that the number of 
metres is many millions ; yet his own accurate tables shew a total of less 
than a thousand, though swelled by giving sometimes many names to one 
sort : in truth, there arc not one hundred metres in the whole language ; 
and less than fifty in use. Half that number will suffice for the learner, 
and %ve rarely find a pandit who knows so many. All the remainder are 
fabrications of prosodians, which poets reject ; and the millions *' are 
merely the possible sum of a geometrical series of numbers, which has 
not the smallest connexion with the art. 

Let me then be pardoned if 1 deviate from the native routine, and point 
out to the reader what Cardinal VVolsey calls — 

A sure and safe way, though thy master missed it.f 

Section I. 

1. ^Sanscrit metre is scanned with the following feet. A foot is called 

mu gan^am. 'I'lie feet are denoted in all writers, ancient and modern, 

by certain letters. To assist recollection, 1 have added to each foot a 
Latin and a Sanscrit word, the initial of which denotes the foot. The 
order in which the feet stand is invariable ; and it will be perceived, as we 
look down the columns, that the first has a long and short syllable alter- 
nately ; the second, two of each ; and the third, four of each. 

* Esfays^ 8vo., p.97* Edit. 1837. t Shakesp., ltcn.Vin. Activ. 1. 
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Quantity. 

Example. 

Latin Example. 

Greek Name. 

M 

— 

Mantran'am, 

Maecenas, 

Molossus. 

Y 

vy — — 

Yatisle, 

’Ymetto, 

Bacchic. 

R 

— vy — 

Raxaya, 

Reddidi, 

Cretic. 

S 

vy V - 

Sarasam, 

Similes, 

Anapmst. 

T 

— — vy 

Tarnpas'ya, 

Tentare, 

Antibacchic. 

J 

vy — vy 

.Tajapa, 

Jtivahit, 

Amphibrach. 

B 

yj 

Bhactapa, 

Bucula, 

Dactyl. 

N 


Nanulii, 

Nivea, 

Tribrach, 


2. The word gaiiam being added, the feet arc called Ma-gan*am, Ya- 
gan'aniy Ra-gan'ajn, &c. The dactyl is B/ia : but, for convenience, I 
shall call this B. A little practice will shew us that these names arc quite 
as easy to recollect as the Greek epithets. Without the aid of examples 
such as I have added, it must have been difiicult to recollect the names of 
the feet.* 

3. The word Guru signifies ‘long,* and haghn is ‘short* (literally, 
heavy and light), and G and It, the initials of these words, arc tlius used. 




Name. 

Example. 



GL 

1 

— \j 

Galam, 

Giin'a, 

Gaudet, 

Trochee. 

LG 

yj — 

Lagaiii, 

Lasat, 

Leves, 

Iambus. 

GG 


G again. 

Ganga, 

Graves, 

Spondee. 

LL 

sy yj 

Lalani, 

)yaghu. 

Love, 

Pyrrhic. 


Some authors call the trochee H, {ha^gan'am), and the iambus V. 
These may be recollected by the words lldra, Vam (in Latin Hcesit, 
Vagans) ; but the names in common use arc those given above. In native 
treatises, a long vowel denotes that the foot is repeated. Thus Bhd sig- 
nifies “ two dactyls.*’ 

4. The mark used for short is an upright line (') : and the long is 
marked w (our mark for short), or else resembles in shape the Persian 
hamza, or else the Bengali numeral six. None of these marks is in com- 
mon use, as the metre is always evident to the eye. 

5. Feet of four syllables are seldom used : these are named by adding 
G or L to a foot of three syllables : thus a foot of four shorts (named in 
Greek proceleusmatic) is called Nalatn, 

0. Sanscrit verse is always nead with a very loud voice, in a peculiar 
chant, resembling the “ Cantilena ** of the ancients.t 

7. In scanning, we must remember that the vowel R, occurring after a 
consonant (as JVri), never lengthens the preceding vowel, as the consonant 
R would do. Thus Vicrama has the first syllable lengthened in quantity, 
while anntam has no such change : the initial remaining short. 

* An attempt to fix the Greek names in the memory’, on a plan like mine, appeared in the Classical 
Journalt vol. xxix. p. 342. 

t See Monk’s Life of Bentley, voL ii. p. 324. So also Hwnplirvjf Clinker, letter of 13th July—** Every 
language has its peculiar recitative,” 4cc. 
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8. Metres arc of two kinds : uniform^ like that of Horace’s first ode ; 
or chan^ingy like hexameter verse, which uses dactyls and spondees at 
pleasure. 

9. The first metre that calls for notice is the Anuslitn^ Slocamy or 
heroic verse. Herein every line has eight syllables. 

Example from the tale of Nala and Damayanti, in the Maha Bharata : 

\j ^ ^ \j ^ \j 

Sa namaserT | tyn devebhyah | prahasya Na | lam* abravit 
Pran'ayaswa | yatha s'raddham | rajan kim ca | ravan'i tc 
Aham chaiva | hi yach chanyan | mamasti va | bu kinchana 
Tat sarvam ta | va visrabdham | curu pran'a | yam isVara. 

Then, bowing to the gods, who sent him there. 

The smiling maid replied, Thy wish declare. 

For 1, and all that I may call my own, 

O noble prince, are thine ; be thou my lord alone.” 

The line of sixteen syllables being divided into {omv parts y of four sylla- 
bles in each, the first and third quarters are fresy or devoid of rule ; the 
second has Y followed by a free syllable ; and the fourth has J 

(w - followed by a free syllable. Accordingly, if we use a cypher for 
a free syllable, the line stands thus : 

0000 I V ...0 I 0 000 I --'-0 

This is exemplified in the four lines now given. 

10. Now the second scheme deviates in the second quarter, admitting 
(M Y R B N) the molossus, bacchic, cretic, dactyl, and tribrach ; 
'whereas the onginal model admitted the (Y) bacchic alone. These five 
letters may be remembered by the aid of the word Mayura-bhdnuh. 

These two schemes are perfectly easy ; but the third is more refined.f 

11. Each half-line has only ih^frst and last syllables free ; the interme- 
diate six being subject to rule. This species is much used in plays and the 
more refined poems, as well as in the Amara Cosha. It will be perceived 
that no novelty occurs in the second quarter, which, as already stated, 
admits M Y R B N alone. 

12. But the first quarter (of which the initial syllable remains free) 
admits M Y R T B J. 

Instances. 

Y Y Hra | dini vaj | ram astri | syut 
li Y Pu I lomaja Sachindra | n'l 

T Y Sa I pturchir ddamunahs'u | crah 

.7 Y Sa I twaram chapalam tur | n'am 

BY Ni I tyanavarataja | sram 
M 11 Abli I ram iiiegbo variva | hah 

Y R £^c I a yoctya pushpavan | tan 
R R Vah I nci* dwoyor jwala kil | aii 
R M Siv I a Bhavani Rudra | n'l 

* Let it be olwcrvcdi that in Sanscrit* as in ancient Latin, the final m is left without beingj elided, 
though followed by a vowel ; and forms a short syllable. 

t And 1 recommend the rc^r to pass it by for the present, reverting to it when more advanced in the 
art. Indeed, these alone who compote Sanscrit verse require these rules. 
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MB A$y6dyunam chaitra ra | tham 

Y B R6 I hitas'wo vayusa | khah 

[ R B Cri I pit'ayonir jvala | no 

T B Ca I rinyo blirainuh capi | la 

M N Pan | chaite deva tara | v6 

Y N Gha I na jimuta mudi j ra 

R N Vas I tosh pads surapa | tih 

T N Ca I rinj'o bhramu capi | te. 

The above are from the Amara Cosha; to which add (from the wor 
named Mau drama) : 

M Y Dhya | yan dhyayan param Brah | ma 

These eighteen varieties are found in the first eight syllables^ or in the 
first half of the heroic line. 

13. In the second half, each quarter having four syllables, the last has 
invariably the amphibrach (J), followed by a final free syllable ; but the 
third quarter has the first syllable free, which is followed by (M T Y B or 
J), a molossus, antibacchic, bacchic, dactyl, or amphibrach. Thus there 
arc five varieties : 

Specimens. 

M J Ag I adhasya nagha gun' \ ah 

T J San I xiptaih prati samscrl | taih 

Y J Sa I hacharyach | cha cutra | chit 

B J Mam | viddhi janac 4tma | jam 

J J An 1 us'rutya yathama | ti. (Calidasa, Ja/icfl C7/flndricd.) 

The first eight and the seednd eight are quite independent of each other ; 
and accordingly any one of the former eighteen may be followed by any 
one of the latter five modes. And we may reduce all the varieties to the 
following table, wherein a cypher represents the syllables that remain free 
from rule. 


YY 
R Y 
TY 
J Y 
BY 
MR 
YR 
RR 
R M 
MB 
YB 
RB 
TB 
MN 
YN 
RN 
TN 
MY 


First Half. 


0 

— V/ - 
— — v; 

vy — V/ 

•m yj 


vy — — 




— — vy 


\j • — vy — 


— — • vy vy 


KJ ^ mm yj 


— — — vy «by vy 




Second Half. 


0 



\j ^ yj 



M.I 
T J 
YJ 
B J 
J J 
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Finding the description given in Mr. Colebrookc’s Essay obscure, and 
deriving no aid from Mr. Yates's brief outline, nor from the definitions 
that occur in the common Sanscrit treatises on prosody, I applied for aid, 
in the year 1832, to a very learned bramin, who communicated to me the 
above canon, and the instances which I have produced in proof. But he 
further stated, that these rules cannot be found in any treatise on ])rosody, 
and are merely deduced from the usage of Calidasa and other poets. In 
like manner. Western scholars have framed modern rules, on poetical autho- 
rity, for harmony in the hexameter; of which a specimen may be seen in 
the Classical Journal^ vol. xxxii. p. 224. This harmony depends wholly 
on the taste of the writer, and modern Sanscrit poets adhere to these eigh- 
teen varieties, as being peculiarly melodious. 

The various pedantic and obsolete Sanscrit names, given to varieties of 
the heroic metre, may be seen in Mr. Y ates's Grammar, page last ; and 
in page 157 of the 8vo. edition of Colebrooke, as edited most accurately by 
my very learned friend. Professor Rosen. It is sufficient to remark, that 
those names arc wholly unknown among bramins, who denominate this 
metre either Anushiuhh or Sloca. 

The following specimen of the poetical variety of this metre is borrowed 
from the Mdgha, as printed in page 120 of Mr. Colebrooke : 

Sakhagariyanl satrus' | cha | crltimastohi caryatah 
Syatam amitrau mitrecha | sahaja praerttav api 
Upacartr arin^a sandhir | namitren'a pacarin'a 
Upacar apacarau hi | laxyam laxan'am etayoh, &c. 

14. It only remains to be observed, that in some passages of the Vidas^ 
law books, and more ancient purdnas^ we occasionally find verses in this 
metre which are evidently erroneous : as Homer sometimes allows a hexa- 
meter to commence with a short syllable. Such verses arc regarded with 
veneration, as free from prosodial rule, being drsha^ or used by a 
rishi or prophet. In other metres also similar deviations may occasionally 
be found. 

15. The extent of a manuscript is reckoned in these lines, so that they rate 
a volume as containing so many thousand times sixteen syllables ; that is, so 
many thousand sloca ; which, in such calculations are denominated 

• ♦ 

grandha sankhya. 

16. All syllables in Sanscrit prosody are of a definite length : none are 
doubtful, and there is very little poetical license. 

The short vowels are a, i, w, rt, &c. The long are d, t, 5, ri, &c. A 
short vowel becomes long by position (as in Latin), if followed by two 
consonants. Thus sd is short, but a in sargah (chapter) becomes long. 
Any vowel followed by a silent consonant is also lengthened. Thus the a 
preceding h in the same w'ord is long. In like manner, such final syllables 
as pituh, aldpayany See. are reckoned long. 

17. The last syllable of every line in poetry is defined to be long; but 
(as in Latin) it is in practice long or short at pleasure. • 

18. The first class of metres to be explained is called uniform; because, 
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like the measure used in the first ode of Horace, all the lines are on one 
model. 

19. It is usual to consider every stanza as consisting of two equal and 
similar parts. Each part consists of two lines; of which the first is allowed 
to run into the second (as happens in Horace), so that part of a word may 
be in one line and part in the next. Accordingly, Sanscrit grammarians look 
upon every stanza as having two similar halves; but in some unequal 
metres this mode causes great obscurity; which will be removed by 
scanning each line separately, as is the custom of Europe. 

20. Elision frequently takes place ; but docs not in any respect differ from 
the mode laid down in the grammar. We shall observe, that a final ni is, 
as in ancient Latin, left without elision, though followed by a vowel. 

21. The different metres in use are known by names which never alter. 
One of the commonest in the language is the Indra vajra. The following 
epigram illustrates it. The feet are T T J G G. 

Pnshpcshii jut I, purusheshu Vishnuh 
Narlshu Runibha, naganshu Canchi 
Nadishu Ganga, nrivareshu Kamah ; 

Caryeshu Maghah, Cavi Calidasah. 

The first of flowers is the jessamine; of beings, God; of females, Venus; 
of towns, Canchi (Conjevaram, near Madras); of streams, the Ganges; of 
princes, Rama ; the Magha is the first of poems ; and Cfilidasa is the noblest 
of bards. 

In the preface I have noticed that this metre occurs in Horace, but has 
the first syllable short : in Sanscrit, as shewn above (^^Mishu)^ tlie first 
syllable is long or short at pleasure ; a license which seems to be peculiar 
to this metre. Some authors call this variety Upendra vajra^ a denomina- 
tion probably borrowed from the following verse in the GUa Govinda 
(iv. 20), which is in this metre : 

Smaraturam daivata vaidya hr'idya 
7" wad angasangamr^ta inutra sadhyain 
Vimucta badham curushc na Radhuin 
" Upendra-vajrad ” api darurfo 'si. 

Shouldst thou, skilful as the god of medicine, release her not from her 
grief, with the touch of thy reviving hand, thou surely art more relentless than 
the “ bolt of Jove.” 

22. Another metre in very common use is the S^ardiila, or S'drdula vi- 
criditaf which again appears to derive its name from the following verse in 
the same poem ; unless, as we may suspect, the poet has intentionally 
named the metre in a verse that uses it: Gita Gov. (iv. 10) : — 

A'vaso vipinuyate priya sakhi 
maiupi jalayatc 

I'apo ’pi s'wasitcna dava dahnna 
jwulu calapayate 
Sapi twad virahen'a hanta harin'i 
riipayate ha catham 
(>andarp6 *pi Vamayate virarlijiyan 
s dr dida viertditaw. 
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She lives in the forest like a wild beast, and the circle of her handmaids is 
as a net around her. Her sighs burn like devouring wildfire : thy absence has 
reduced her to the likeness of a timid fawn, while Cupid, raging as a “ tiger,” 
acts the part of the god of destruction. 

The following verse occurs in Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay,* and is in the 
»drdula metre (feet, M S J S T T G) : 

Gunjat cunja cutira caus'ica ghat'ach- 
chhy6tcsira samvalgita- 
Crandat ph6rava chan'd'a d'at ertti bhrtta- 
prag bhara bhimais tat'aih, 

Antah s'irn'acaram cacarcara payah 
samrodha culancasha- 
Sr6t6 nirgama ghora gharghara rava 
Parc s'mas'^nam sarit. 

(The road to this cemetery is involved in darkness ; here is before me — ) the 
river that bounds it, and tremendous is the roaring of the stream, breaking 
away the bank; while its waters are embarrassed among the fragments of 
skulls, and its shores resound horribly with the howling of shakals and the 
cry of owls screeching amidst the contiguous woods.-^Co/e&roo^e. 

It will be observed that each line in this verse is thus measured : 

MSJS 

TTG. 

And the name S'ardula Vieridita,” may be recollected by the aid of 
the following line, borrowed as above, from the Gtia Govinda : 

Candarpopi Yamayatc virachayan 
S'ardula-vicrid'itam. 

Usually, S' ardulam is tlie one name. 

23. The reader should observe that 1 have divided each line into two 
parts at the place where the accent falls (at the caesura) : the line being of 
nineteen syllables in length. Rhyme is never required in .Sanscrit poetry : 
but occasionally a poet introduces it ; as will be observed in the closing 
syllables of this stanza : jaldyatd answering to cnlupuyatdy «fec. 

Malini metre (N N M, Y Y). Model (Yates, p. 364, line J) : 
Dhidta madhuripu Hla Malini putu Radha. 

Specimen. Raghu Vams.^ V. 74 : 

Bhavati virala bhactir mlana pushpo ’paharah 
Swa kiran'a pariveslio-dbheda s^unyah pradipah 
Ayam api cha girim nas twatprabodha prayuctam 
Anuvadati s'ucaste roanjuvae vac panjara sthah. 

The wreaths of roses offered to thee fade away ; the lamps contract the 
sphere of their radiance ; and thy favourite parrot, in his cage, emulates our 
matin song that rises to break thy slumbers. 

It is evident that the rhythm here deviates from the system of using three 
syllables in a foot, for the ear clearly points out this deviation : 

Bhavati vi | rala bha | ctir | mlana push | p6 *paha | rah. 

That is, N L, S, O, R, R, G. 

• P. 141. 8vo. cd. 
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2A. Vasanta Tilacam (T B J J GG— or, G G J S + S Y). Mo- 
del (a line in the prosody composed by CAIid^sa) : 

Cante Vasanta tilacam cavayo vadanti. 

Specimen. Haghu Vams.^ viii. 92 : 

Tasya prasahya hrldayam kila s' oca s'ancuh 
Plaxapraroba iva saudha talambibheda 
Pran^inta hetum api tam bhishajam asadliyaui 
Labham priyanugamana twaraya sa mene. 

The iron of anguish entered into his soul, rending it as the wild fig rends 
the marble floor ; for he groaned with desire to follow his lost spouse, and 
joyed to think his sorrow mortal beyond all human aid. 

25. Sikharin'L Y M N S B V. 

Specimen (Yates, p. 368, No. 1.): 

Carad asya bhrasht'e nanu sikharin'i dr'is'yati s'is'ah. 

Specimen. Ainaru^ verse 7 : 

Likhann aste bliiimiin vahir avanatah pran^a dayito 
Nirahsirah sakhyah satata rudito chchhuna nayanah 
Parityactam sarvam hasita pat'hitarn panjara s'ucais 
Tav avastha cheyam visrTja cat'hinc manamadliuna. 

Alas ! can’st thou leave so devoted a captive to pine with hunger at thy 
threshold ? what avail the lines written by his grief on the dust ; which thou 
hast in sport taught to the favoured parrot in the cage? This plight is equally 
shameful to thee as to him. 

' 20. All metres arc divided by prosodians according to the accent. Thus 
the Maiini is divided, or has 41 pause, after the eighth syllable ; and the 
Sikhnrini after the sixth and after the twelfth ; and the Sragdhard (which 
will next be exhibited) after the seventh and fourteenth. These niceties 
are all pointed out in Mr. Colcbrooke's Tables;*' but I omit them, be- 
cause the ear will clearly recognise them. 

27. Sragdhard, This metre has each line divided into three portions, 
of seven syllables in each : being M R G ... N N G . . R li G. Model 
(Yates, p. 374, line 4) : 

Murtir gopasya Vishnor | avatu jagati vah | sragdhara hara hura | 
Specimen. Amaruy verse 1 : 

S'rutwa nam api yasya | sphut'a ghana pulacam | 
jayate ’ngam samantad 

Dr'isht'wa yasy anan endum | bhavati vapur idam 
chandra canta nucare 

Tasminn agatya cant'ha | grahan'a sarabhasa 
sthayini pran'a^nathe 

Bhogna manasya chinta | bhavati mama punar 
vajra mayy^ cada nu. 

He, the sound of whose name makes me thrill with delight through all ray 
limbs ; the sight of whose charming face makes my form melt like amber in 
the lunar ray : oh, when will the lord of my heart arrive ; when will he cast 
his arms around my neck? oh, the firmness I now possess will then pass 
away from my melting heart. 

AsiaiJouni.^ .8. V ol.23.No.91 . 
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28. Hdfini (NS MRS LG), seventeen syllables. Model (Yales, 
p. 368, No. 5): 

Vyadhita sa vidhir n6tren nltwa dhriivam Harini gan'at. 

Specimen (Colebr. Essays, vol. ii. p. 146): 

Maran'a saroaye tyactwa s'ancam pratapa nirargala- 
Pracat'ita nija snchah so ’yam sakha pura eva tc 
Sutanu visrljdt-campam sampraty asaviha papmanah 
Phalam anubhavaty ugram papah pratipa vipakinah. 

Fear nothing ; thy friend is before thee, who, banishing terror in the mo- 
ment of death, has proved his affection by the efforts of despair. Cease thy 
trembling. This wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his crime on 
his own head.” — Colebrookdi version. 

Some beautiful songs in this metre will he found in Chezy's edition of 
the Anthologie Pratique d* Amarou; wherein the editor assumes the 
name of Apudy^ being his own name latinized. 

29. If the reader will commit to memory the single lines cited as 
models," he will find them useful, as conveying the technical name. A 

single name will be sufficient ; and where two or more are spoken of, I 
adhere to the one familiarly used. 

30. Vamsasiha (J T J R). Model : 

Vilasa Vams'astha vilam mukh aniiuih. 

Specimen. Magha, book i. verse 1. 

1. Sriyah patih sri mati s'asitum jagaj- 
Jagan nivaso Vasudeva sadmani 
Vasan dadars'a vatarantain ambarad 
lliranya garbh anga bhuvam ixiunim Harih. 

2. Dwidlia crlt atina kini ayani divacaro 
Vidhuina rochih kim ayam hutas'anah 
Gatam tiras'chinam Anuru saratheh 
Prasiddham lirdhwa jwalanam bavir-bhujah. 

When Vishnu, lord of Sri, the world to aid, 

In Vasudeva’s home his dwelling made. 

Sudden, descending from the opening sky. 

The sage, the son of Brahma, did he spy, &c. 

31. Druia Vilamhita, Ragku Vams.y ix. 26. 

Cusuma janma tato nava pallavas 
Tadanu shat'pada kokila pujitam 
Iti yathacraroam avirabhun madhiir 
Druinavatim avatirya vanasthalim. 

' First came the birth of flowers, then the fresh sprout, then the notes of the 
bee and the cuckoo* proclaim advancing spring, descending into the woody 
recesses dense with trees. 

The model is (N B B R, Yates, p. 3^8, No. 9) : 

Druta vilambita charu viharan'am. 

32. S'dlini, Raghu Vams.y ix. 64 (M T T G G) : 

Nirghat dgraih cunjalinan jighamsur- 
Jyanirghoshaih xobhayamksa simhan 
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Niinam tesham abhyasuya par6 bh^d 

Viryodagre raja s'abdc mrYgeshu. 

Eager to smite the lions that crouched amid the thick forests, he roused 
them with the sound of his bow, terrible as the stormy blast ; for he envied 
them the royal rank they enjoy, acquired by distinguished courage. 

I'he model is as follows (Yates, p. 356) : 

Pumsam sraddha Salini Vishn'u bhactih. 

33. It may be worth while to explain here the method of finding the 
name of a metre, in the Tables given by Mr. Colebrooke and Mr. Yates. 
For instance, we meet with a verse like the above, and wish to discover 
the name. By scanning, we find the feet to be M T T G G ; total eleven. 
We accordingly turn to the eleventh genus'* (Yates, p. 354, Colebr. 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 160), wherein the metre, containing a molossus, two 
antibacchics, and a .spondee," is numbered as the fourth species."— To 
discover the name, turn to Y ates, p. 424, where xi. 4 is correctly called 
S'dlint. Mr. Y ates has thus inconveniently separated the names from the 
metres. Mr. Colebrooke calls this the fifth species, not the fourth. Nei- 
ther number merits notice : Mr. Colebrooke has still further obscured the 
inquiry, by classing the eleventh as the sixth, the twelfth as the seventh, 
and so forth. 

Section II. 


On fixed Metres, not uniform in all the Lines. 


34. The uniform metres are numerous, but present no difficulties; I 
shall, therefore, pass on to the ^pore complicated forms, and afterwards 
return to further species which are uniform. 

Some fixed metres are on one form in the even lines, and another in the 
uneven : just as in Horace ; I. 8. 

Lydia, die, per omnes 
Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properas amando 
Perderc ? cur apricum 

Oderit campum, patiens pulvcris atque soIis ? 

3.5. Here we see that the second part of the verse is precisely similar to 
the first couplet. So also in English, to borrow an instance from Milton : 


The oracles are dumb. No voice or secret hum 

Runs round the arched roof with words deceiving, 
Apollo from his shrine, Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphi leaving, &c. 


Here the first half is parallel to the second, as is the case in most of our 
metres used in songs. Such arc called Ardha sama vrittdnif or half- 
equal metres ; and, for want of proper explanation, have been considered 
very difficult. 

36. The first to be noticed is the Pushpitdgramf which is thus scanned : 


NN, RY 
NJL,RY 
NN* RY 
NJL,RY 


\J SJ \J 

vy w \j 

vy vy vy w » \y vy 
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Here the fii’st and third lines have twelve syllables, while the even lines 
have thirteen. The latter half of all the lines will be found uniform. The 
following example occurs in a ballad ; 

y6mdh'au patangas 
reshii inatta bhringah 
cot'are vihango 
nais^ s^anair Anangah. 

When day into the western wave 
So gently sinks, 

The bee into the opening bud 
As gently slinks ; 

Then into secret nest the dove 
Gently retires. 

And Cupid stirs in niaiden^s breast 
His gentle fires. 

The seventh book of the Mnghatn opens in this metre. Thus also in 
the Raghii Vamsaniy ix. 70 ; 

Sa lalita cusu | maprnbala s'ayyam 

Jwalita mah aushadhi | dipica sa nathani 
Nara-patir ati | vahayam babhuva 

Cwachid a sameta pa | rich chhadas trsyamam. 

The prince, without his retinue, passed the night in a sequestered spot, 
reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, illumined by wildfire alone. 

It is evident that this melodious metre is easy enough ; the name may be 
recollected by the assistance of the following specimen, borrowed by Mr. 
Y ates, page 382, No. 6, from Gangaddm : it is only a half-verse : 

Sphita ruchira vi | lasa Pushpitagra 
Vraja yiivati vrata | ti Harer iniide bhut. 

Mr, ColeVjrooke’s statement (pp. 101-5) is so obscure, that Stenzlcr (as 
it appears from the last page of his Raghu Vamsam) could not thoroughly 
comprehend his enigmatical expressions. That learned German also 
notices the puzzle arising from using (j>ondus) ‘ heavy y for a long syllable. 

See further instances in the Raghu Vamsaniy v. 70, vi. 86, and ix. 71. 

37. A variety of this metre is called Aupachchhafidasicaniy and I shall 
venture to divide the line as 1 have above done, so as to show that in reality 
there is but little difficulty. Yet so obscure is the routine pursued by 
brahmins, that the pandit who first assisted me gave up these metres as 
devoid of intelligible principle : 

Aupachchhandancam. 

1 St and 3d lines w^l-vy- vy-- SGG, RY 

2d and 4th \j ^ -vyv|-vy- vy-- SB, RY 

Here we see that the latter part is uniform in all the lines. The follow- 
ing instance occurs in the Raghu Vamsamy ix. 66; 

Chamaran pari | tab pravartith swah 
Cwachid acarn'a vi | crush t'a bhalla varshf 
Nripatin iva I tan viyojya sadyah 

Sita bdla vyaja | nair jagama s'antim. 


Paripatati pa- 
Sarnsiruham uda- 
Upavana taru- 
Yuvati janeshu s'a- 
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88. It is needless to explain this metre further, as it is quite uniform. Mr. 
Colebrooke, p. 80, has noticed that this is the metro used in the last canto 
of the Maghanij where the commentator uses these words, Sarge* smin 
attpachchhandasicam vnttamy Vaitdliy^ gurv ddhicydtJ' That is, 

this canto is in the metre called Aupac/ichhandasicam^ formed by adding 
a long syllable to the Vaitdliyam.** The Vaiialtyam is as follows : 

Lines 1 and 3 S L L, R L G 
2 and 4 SB, R L G 

But the last syllable of each line is, as usual, long or short at pleasure : 
so, instead of R L G, we may find R L L. According to the European 
method, each line is scanned separately ; but the Sanscrit method runs the 
couplet into one line, and thus makes the scanning more difficult to the 
beginner. 

39. The Vaitaliyam is exemplified in the Ragku Vamsamy b. viii. v. 1, 
&c., as follows : 

1. Atha tas | ya vi vahacau | tucam 

Lalitani | bibhrata evapar | thivah 

Vasudluim | api hastaga | minim 

Acarod | induina timivu | param. 

3. Duritair | api cartunu'it | masat 

Prayatan | tenrlfpa sunavo | hiyat 

Tad upa | sthitam agrahid | ajah 

Pitura I jnctina bhdgntrtsh | n'aya. 

3. Anubhu | yava ^ s'isht'hasam | bhrttaih 
Salilais | temasa habhishe | chanatn, &c. 

40. Here it will be observed, that the metre varies only in one foot ; 
that is, that in the even lines, the second foot is a dactyl ; but in the odd 
lines, has two short syllables. 

41. Here we sec that each line terminates in (RLG) a erotic and 
iambus. But if, instead of these feet, a dactyl and spondee are used, then 
the metre is called Apatdlica. Such is Mr. Coicbrooke’s statement, page 
78; but no instance is adduced, and I have met with none. 

42. In concluding the “ half-uniform ” metres, it is proper to notice that 
the subject has been obscured by Sanscrit prosod inns, who assert that the 
former half line admits various forms, by uniting two longs into one short, 
and so forth ; but I have not met with these refinements in the classical 
poems which have been mentioned. 

43. The various species, or varieties, noticed in Mr. Colebrooke, p. 155, 
and Mr. Yates, pp. 394-395, may be looked upon as mere conceits, until 
poetical authority for their use can be produced. 

Section III. 

On the Arya Metre. 

44. This metre admits any feet that equal a spondee : thus, one long 
being equal to two shorts, the admissible feet are (GG, B, J, S, NL) 
the spondee, dactyl, amphibrach, anapsest, and proceleusmatic. 


\j \j \j \j ^ \j ^ \j ^ 

\J \J mm m, \J -W- \J 
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45. The verse consists of two equal halves : cacii half has one line of 
three feet and one line of five. Thus in the Gita Gdvinda, ix. 1 : 

12 3 

Atha tain | Manmatha | khinnam S, GG, 

4 5 6 7 8 

Ratirasa | bhinnam | vishada | sampan | nam NL, GG, J, GG, G 
12 3 

Anuchin | tita Hari | charitam NL, S 

4 5 6 7 8 

Calahan | taritam | u | vacha ra | hah sakhi. S, S, L, B, B 

46. In the sixth seat the amphibrach (J), or the proceleusmatic (NL 

a foot of four shorts), or a short syllahley may be used at the 

poet's option: but no other feet are admissible. In the eighth, a single 
syllable, either short or long, may be used ; as is shewn in the first couplet 
above. In the last word the poet has used (H) a cretic (- y -) ; but as 
the last syllable is free^ this is reckoned as a dactyl. 

47. The amphibrach (J) can never be used in the uneven places : 
viz. I, 6, 5 and 7. It is rarely used in the 4th ; and, as it ends in a 
short, it is excluded from the 8th, which requires a long termination. 

48. The final syllable of each half ought lo be long, but this is 
shortened at pleasure. 

49. In Horace we find a metre named after Asclepiades, as follows ; 

1 2 5 Feet. 

Quern tu I Melpoine | ne seinel G G, B, B 

4 5 6 7 8 

Nascen | tern placi | do | lumine videris G G, B, G, B B 

which proceeds nearly on the same principles as arc found in the Ary a. 
But this is an uniform metre ; uses a long monosyllable in the sixth foot, 
and closes with a dactyl : thus the termination is short. With these res- 
trictions, the Latin metre is less harmonious than the Ary a ; and is more 
difficult to compose. 

50. The few rules now given will explain every variety of the Ary a ; 
which in the native prosodians is rendered singularly difficult by the num- 
ber of names which are fruitlessly used for varieties of the verse. All these 
names may be found in Mr. Colebrooke and in Mr. Yates; but never having 
found a single bramin who familiarly knew either the names or their import, 
I venture to limit my statements to the rules which arc in use : all the rest 
being no better than fictions. 

51. This part of the subject has been obscured by using the word 
(matra) * instants,' instead of (laghu^ ^ short' syllables : for the commen- 
tators call those ** instants,” two of which may be combined (as shewn in 
the metre) into one long; denominating those alone short” which 
(as in the S'ardula and other uniform metres) never suffer such change. 
To use two names for one object appears to be needless ; and I notice the 
phrase ** mdtra** only because preserved by Mr. Colebrooke and Mr. 
Yates. 


{To he continued.) 
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NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

No. I. — Kiunapfing of Chiluiien. 

Although contrary to law, and severely punishable, the practice of selling 
children is very extensively carried on in India ; many purchasers being to be 
found, especially in the families of opulent Mussulmans. The desire to obtain 
domestic servants or slaves — for however mild in its form, persons thus 
bought and sold are reduced to slavery — it is to be feared, has a tendency to 
encourage the crime of child-stealing, and, in several instances upon record, 
has indubitably occasioned the murder of the parents. A great many diffi- 
culties, not perhaps seen at the first glance, intervene to prevent the autho- 
rities from putting a stop to the practice of child-buying. To prohibit the 
system in toto^ by enforcing the law with severity at all times, would be pro- 
ductive of great hardship in individual cases. Parents in distress often dispose 
of their children to rich people, and thus the lives of parent and child arc 
preserved ; whereas, without such a method of procuring the subsistence of 
each, both would perish. This is particularly the case in some parts of India 
liable to famine. In the years 1833 and 1834, Bundlecund was visited by this 
calamity to so dreadful an ^^extent, that children were exchanged for six seers 
(ten pounds) of grain. It may appear singular that rich families in India 
should entertain a predilection for the purchase of children, which entails 
upon them the trouble of bringing them up, especially as slavery has never 
been recognised by our courts ; and if these purchased servants should, on 
arriving at the period of adolescence, choose to run away, no legal tribunal 
would restore them to their owners. Those, however, who arc well acquainted 
with the native character, and have had many opportunities of observing the 
manner in which the system has worked, arc of opinion that the desire mani- 
fe.sted by so many persons to procure domestic servants by this method, arises 
from the hope of attaching them by the strongest ties of affection and in- 
terest to their families. Children brought up from an early age in the house 
of their master, become accustomed to the ways of the people whom they 
serve ; and are, generally speaking, more tractable than those entertained at 
a later period of life. As these purchased children grow up, a new circum- 
stance arises to attach the respective parties to each other. In addition to the 
natural bond of affection generated by kindness, at a time in which the human 
mind is peculiarly open to its influence, — and even dull persons feel sen- 
sible of the treatment they receive, — there is another mutual tie, which in a 
manner compels both parties to conduct themselves with propriety towards 
each other, and leads in a certain degree to forbearance, the master towards 
his servant, and vice versa. If treated with kindness, the servant is aware of 
the advantages of his condition, and feels convinced that he could not in any 
other establishment find friends so warmly interested' in his welfare, or so 
anxious to promote his happiness ^ he will not, therefore, risk the loss of his 
servitude lightly. The master, on the other hand, knows full well that^ should 
he by maltreatment force the servant to seek refuge with some new patron, 
there is no law to compel his return. Servants brought up in this manner 
from their childhood , and taught to love, respect, and regard their protectors 
with all the warmth of which the human heart is capable, become invaluable; 
and are accordingly infinitely preferred to the .chances of securing equal devo- 
tion from a mere hireling. They are often placed in situations of great trust 
and responsibility, and not unfrequently have the sole control of the house- 
hold. A gentleman holding a judicial appointment in Bengal observes, in an 
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unpublished note upon the subject in question The strong desire levioeed 
by the respectable classes of India to procure servants by purchase^ is manifest 
iby the fact, that whenever it was brought to my notice, as a magistrate^a 
case of frequent occurrence ^tbnt a child had been left destitute, or had lost 
bis parents, there was always considerable contention among the officers of the 
court, from the eagerness of each party to adopt the orphan. Again ; in 1834, 
I apprehended a party of persons, who had with them no fewer than thirty* 
five children, from fifteen years old to babies in arms, whom they had 
brought for sale from Rajpootana to Delhi, where they were taken into 
custody. Every one of these children, who could give any intelligent 
account of themselves,— -and this portion consisted principally of females,— 
declared, that they had not been stolen, but that their parents had sold 
them on account of distress. They said that they had been well-treated 
since they had left their native place, and had no wish to return to the hard- 
ships and privations which awaited them there. As these children had been 
brought from a foreign territor}’, the offence was punishable, notwithstanding 
any alleviating circumstances attending it, and the men engaging in this illegal 
traffic were imprisoned, the children being declared free. A few were old 
enough to take care of themselves, hut the majority were from their tender 
years perfectly helpless ; and 1 therefore gave notice that those who desired to 
have the charge of them, in order to bring them up, should, by a given time, 
send an intimation to me of their wishes, and of their willingness to sign a 
written engagement, which would ensure their being properly educated and 
well treated. The list was filled up immediately, and principally with the 
names of very respectable Mussulmans. Although both Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans might equally have put in their claims, very few of the former came for- 
ward on this occasion. When the list was completed, and the day previous to 
that appointed for the distribution had arrived, some one started an objection, 
based upon an idea, which, by the way, was perfectly correct — though it was 
rather surprizing that nobody had hit upon it before— that all these children, 
who were Hindoos by birth, would, by entering Mussulman families, eventually 
become Mohammedans themselves. There exists in Delhi very considerable 
jealousy between these two people, and the Hindoos were by no means 
pleased with the triumph about to be gained over them. Some of the faction 
met together at the house of a merchant, and concerted measures which they 
carried into execution on the following day. Each individual signed a petition, 
stating that they were ready to come forward to take charge of the children, 
of whose situation they had not previously been made acquainted, and re- 
questing that they might be delivered over to their care. Great endings fre- 
quently ensue from small beginnings, and it was necessary to put a stop to 
this cabal at once. I told the applicants that 1 could not admit the excuse 
which they had brought forward, as it was impossible for me to credit the 
assertion that they had heard nothing of the intimation which had been so 
publicly given; but as two or three children had been allotted to some of : the 
contracting parties, I should not object to a new distribution, as fiir as re- 
garded those individuals. I, therefore, quieted the Hindoos by making Oiver 
A few of these children, to them, a . measure to which nothing could be ob- 
jected on the part of the persons, who, in the first instance, offered to take 
the care of them,, sending at the same time a notice that the consultation of 
tbe malcontents had reached my ears ; and here the opposition dropped.” 

. The propensity .to adopt destitute children, or to purchase those who may 
be dfered ior sole^ is undoubtedly productive of much crime, though it may 
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originate, in very justifiable motives, since it certainly offers encoun^ment to 
kidnappers, who are not slow in availing themselves of so ready a source of 
gain, *‘In the year 1833,” observes our above-quoted authority, "children 
were continually missed at Delhi, no traces of their course being ever after- 
wards to be found. Frequent warnings were given to parents not to permit 
.their children to leave their homes alone, but in vain ; either through the 
heedlessness of those who were thus warned, or the artifices of the kidnappers, 
abductions of the kind constantly took place. At length, a servant attached 
to the magazine in the city, who had lost his child, traced her into the terri- 
tory of the Putteala raja, and discovered that several others had been con- 
veyed to the same place. The child who had been carried off, on being exa- 
mined, told me the whole story relative to the manner in which she had been 
kidnapped ; she stated that she had lefl her home for the purpose of gathering 
fuel, accompanied by another little girl, when an old woman came up and 
offered to purchase the quantity she had collected, together with that obtained 
by the other child. To this they agreed, and distrusting nothing, they followed 
their guide to her own house, in which two or three men were sitting. As 
soon as they had fairly crossed the threshold, the door was closed, and the 
people, lifting up some bedding which lay upon the ground, opened a trap- 
door ingeniously covered with mud, which made it resemble the rest of the 
floor. The children were thrust into a cave below. The girl described the 
nature of this cave, but could not tell how long she had been kept in it. 
After a time, the men took her out, and putting her into a dubber (large leathern 
oil- jar), placed her on one side of a bullock, and thus passed her through the 
city gates without suspicion. I forthwith proceeded in person to the house she 
had pointed out as the scene of her captivity. The girPs return having been 
noised abroad, the inhabitants had fled, but I succeeded in apprehending them 
in other parts of the city. Previous to their leaving the house, they had 
taken the useless precaution of filling up the aperture below the floor ; but, 
upon examination, its existence was manifest, and when the loose earth with 
which they had filled it was removed, a complete cavern appeared. Several 
other cases of child-stealing were made out against the parties concerned in 
this transaction, who were indubitably professed thieves. They were com- 
mitted to the Sessions Court, and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment.” 

Infants of an age too tender to enable them to give a distinct account of 
themselves fall a very easy prey to the wretches who seek to ensnare them ; 
but it, has in several instances happened that the criminal has been accused and 
brought to justice by his intended victim. A trial came on at the Dacca 
Jelalpore sessions, in which a prisoner, named Sheikh Mudaree, was charged 
with having kidnapped, and oflTered for sale, a little girl of eight years’ old, 
named Mussumaut Goomanee : Sumboo Manjee, the owner of a boat, being 
arraigned as an aider and abettor in the transaction. The mother of the little 
girl, who was the prosecutrix in tjiis case, stated that she was employed by a 
respectable person, named Sheikh Budden, to take care of his child, and that 
her daughter having gone out to play in the ghaut of Kukinaree, which is on 
the banks of the river Lohaee, a short distance from the house in which she 
resided, and not returning in the evening, as she had expected, she went out 
to search for her, but without success. All her subsequent inquiries having 
proved unavailing, she heard nothing more upon the subject, until she was 
summoned to Furreedpore by the magistrate, where she found the prisoners 
and her daughter. The prisoner Mudaree, on his first apprehension, confessed 
at the Mann, or police-office, that he had carried away the little girl without 
M iaiJourn. N.S.Vol.23.Mo.91. Z 
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the consent of her parents ; he stated that he hired a boat belonging to Sumboo 
bfangee, in order to take a letter to Chulkote ; that, having arrived at the 
ghaut of Kukinarce, he went on shore to purchase some articles of food, and 
Goomanee falling in bis way, he determined to take her off, and on reaching 
the bunder of Manikgunge, agreed to sell her to Pcerkhan Jemadar, with 
whom be drove a bargain. When taken before the magistrate, however, he 
told a different story, alleging that the mother of the child had given him her 
daughter to sell ; he could not, however, recollect the name of the person 
who had thus disposed of her offspring, but persisted in the same tale at his 
trial. The boatman protested his innocence ; he said that the prisoner had 
hired his boat, and having, on leaving it for a short time at Kukinaree, to pro- 
cure refreshment, returned to it again with a little girl ; he had remonstrated 
with him upon his conduct, but was told that he had no business to interfere, 
and being desired to proceed, he brought the boat on to Manikgunge, at 
which place, Maduree, taking his prize along with him, left the boat, in which 
he, Sumboo, remained at the ghaut. The little girl, Goomanee, though not 
much indebted to education, being entirely ignorant of the meaning of an oath, 
proved to be very intelligent. She stated that she had been playing with other 
children, and that, her companions having been taken home by their friends, 
she was left quite alone, and that meeting with Mudaree, he had endeavoured 
to entice her to follow him, and on her refusal, had carried her off, and con* 
cealed her in the boat ; that on the second day they arrived at Manikgunge, 
where he passed her off as his sister, and under that character had bargained 
for her sale with Peerkhan, the Jemadar ; but that she had on the first oppor- 
tunity discovered the truth, by applying to the Darogha, who aj)prehended 
Mudaree and Sumboo, and sent them to the magistrates. The kidnapper 
trusting, as it appeared, very insecurely to the extreme youth and inexperience 
of his intended victim, flattered himself that a few threats would insure her 
silence, and therefore ventured to offer her for sale at the distance of only 
two days’ journey from her homo. The fact of his attempt to dispose of her 
for a sum of money was clearly established by the deposition of Peerkhan, 
the intended purchaser, and other witnesses. Peerkhan stated, that, under- 
standing the child was related to the person who had the charge of her, and 
who wished to sell her, he had agreed to pay fourteen rupees for her, and that 
before the bargain could be rendered valid, having been called away upon 
duty, he had handed over the money to a friend, named Shahaboodeen, direct- 
ing him to get a deed of sale from Mudaree, and to take him to the Darogha 
to have it witnessed ; and, after this preliminary had been gone through, to 
pay the money to the prisoner, deducting eight annas as the price of the 
stamped paper. The party, in consequence, went before the Darogha, and 
the little girl, who, under the influence of fear, had admitted her alleged rela- 
tionship to the kidnapper, now found courage to tell the truth, and acquainted 
the police-officer with the circumstances of her abduction. Mudaree and the 
boatman were, therefore, immediately apprehended, and having failed, the one 
in proving that he had been directed by the prosecutrix to sell her daughter, 
and the other that he had not acted as a confederate in the transaction, were 
punished with stripes and imprisonment. It is directed by law in India, that 
all persons, however young, deposing before the criminal courts, either as 
prosecutors or witnesses, should be examined upon oath, or under a solemn 
declaration, provided they entertain a sufficient sense of its nature and obli- 
gation* The evidence, however, of an intelligent child, such as Goomanee, 
though unsupported by oath, if established by corroborating circumstances^ 
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has in many cases led to the detection and punishment of offenders. The 
superior quickness of the female children, evinced upon many occasions in the 
criminal courts of India, renders the profound ignorance to which they are 
doomed the more lamentable, since it shows that, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantageous circumstance of their early arrival at maturity, the natural pre- 
cocity of their intellect would enable them to attain a very high degree of 
cultivation, if pains were taken to improve their minds. 

Child-stealing may be considered as a regular trade in India, several accom- 
plices being frequently concerned in it, although it does not appear to be a 
very lucrative occupation, the price obtained for each individual not exceeding 
fifteen, or at most sixteen rupees. Should the parties succeed in conveying 
their victims to a native state, the chances of escaping detection amount almost 
to certainty, few or no questions being asked by the purchaser, who, though 
the abduction of a child of his own might be productive of fatal consequences, 
from the grief and despair which would ensue, can enter little into the feelings 
of others on the same subject, and would seldom hesitate in thus remotely 
aiding and abetting an offence which would only appear criminal in his eyes, 
if he himself were the sufferer. This kind of remorseless feeling, where stran- 
gers arc concerned, seems to be prevalent all over India, and does not appear 
to be incompatible with the tendcrest sentiments towards near relatives, kin- 
dred, and friends. In European countries, we generally find those who are 
indifierent to the sufferings of strangers, to be cold-hearted, and insensible to 
the distresses of their immediate connexions ; to be, in fact, purely selfish 
people, caring little or nothing except for themselves, and if hardened in crime, 
rendered so callous as to have few scruples in committing outrages upon those 
who arc their nearest, and may be supposed to be their dearest friends ; but 
either from the extraordinary operation of the system of caste, or from other 
reasons, characters of the most anomalous nature are to be found in India, 
not only in a few individuals, but as a pervading trait. A sort of expanded 
selfishness, if the term may be allowed, forms the distinguishing mark of both 
Mohammedans and Hindoos ; the affections are confined within a very narrow 
circle, the immediate family and friends of the individual. Beyond this, there 
is nothing to interest, nothing that seems worthy of a thought. The virtues 
are allowed to remain passive : persons capable of the most generous and noble 
actions, who would willingly yield themselves up as sacrifices for those they 
love, and failing in their object, will die with them, feel no desire to redress 
the wrongs of unfortunates, who may not possess this natural claim upon, 
their afiections, and do not, as we have seen, object to be tacitly instrumental 
to the aggressions of unprincipled men on the peace of society. It was this 
sort of apathy that enabled the system of Thuggee to reach the fearful height 
which it attained in Hindostan. The inhabitants of Thug villages, as they are 
called, have now been proved to be well acquainted with the character and 
calling of the people who settled down amongst them. In fact, it was impos- 
sible that the suspicious circumstances attendant upon their calling should pass 
unnoticed. They made periodical journeys ; during their absence treasure of 
various kinds would be sent home to their wives ; their houses were filled with 
foreign and expensive articles, and they lived extravagantly, and in a very 
different manner from those of their neighbours who had not the same me- 
thod of enriching themselves. Yet they were never betrayed ; abstaining from 
acts of robbery and outrage in the village and its immediate vicinity, the 
wholesale murders which they perpetrated elsewhere, and the robberies which 
they committed, never roused the indignation of the people with whom they 
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dwelt un^flturbed, and certainly not regarded with a proportionate degree oC^ 
horror. They themselves could act the part of kind husbands, tender parent^ i 
alnd attached and faithful friends, while coolly and deliberately fallowing up 
their trade of blood, the one not seeming to be in the slightest degree incoro** 
patible with the other. And it is a modification of the same feeling which - 
renders individuals, who would not engage personally in any illegal act, ready, 
to connive at the misconduct of others, thinking as little of the moral lurr ^ 
pitude which they incur in the purchase of a child stolen from its parents, as^ 
they would of a pacquet of smuggled opium, or any other contraband goods : 
in fact, they never care to inquire bow either have been obtained, whether 
honestly or not being a matter of indifference to them. 

It sometimes happens, that child-stealers by profession are apprehended after 
the infants whom they have kidnapped have been sold in distant countries, 
and are Irrecoverable. If the offence, however, can be proved, they are sen* 
tenced to imprisonment, and are liable to incarceration, on a suspicion of 
murder, until the child can be found, a sentence which is nearly tantamount 
to imprisonment for life. 

It may be interesting in this place to state the manner in which criminal 
trials are conducted in India. Such city or zillah is divided into subdivisions, 
which are superintended by a Darogha, whose especial business it is to keep the 
peace, to apprehend all offenders and to send them in for trial to the magis- 
trate. The magistrate tries the case, hearing evidence viva voce. If the regu- 
lations published for his guidance render him competent to punish the crime, 
without reference to higher authority, he passes the sentence, his power ex- 
tending to two years’ imprisonment in cases of theft, and six months’ imprison- 
ment in cases of assault, with an additional fine of two hundred rupees. If 
the case be a heavy one, the magistrate must commit for trial before the ses- 
atons judge. The latter named authority sits in court, with assessors, a jury, 
or the Mohammedan law-officer, who is called upon to give bis opinion, whether 
the guilt of the prisoners be established, and if so, to what extent they are 
liable to punishment. The sessions judge, agreeing as to the guilt of a pri- ; 
aoner with his law-officer, can sentence to fourteen years’ imprisonment ; but 
in all capital cases, the papers must be forwarded to the Nizam uC Adawhit, or 
superior court, at which the final judgment is given. Thus before a capital ^ 
sentence is passed in India, three courts must concur in the belief of the guilt . 
of the prisoner, viz, the magistrate, the sessions judge, who^though he cannp't 
punish capitally, can release a prisoner charged with a capital offence, shoul|l> 
he deem him to be innocent— and lastly, the Nizainut Adawlut: a good securityrr 
that no innocent man can suffer. By the regulations of Bengal, the iDBgis- 
tratea have power, should they consider it necessary for the purpose of 'aequi>*n; 
ing the conviction of a criminal, to tender a conditional pardon to any aecom^.f; 
plice, not being a principal. The condition on which the pledge is given ' 
obliges the person, to whom the pardon is offered, to give a full and free:; !( 
account of the transaction, concealing nothing, and accusing no one unjustly^.. 
Should the party violate any one of these conditions, the pardon is of no; . 
avail, and he becomes liable to all the penalties of the crime with which h(h; > 
stood charged. **Of the consequences resulting from such violation of, the.; 
conditions imposed^ I once,** observes the same authority which has beeii,:, 
alfeady quoted so largely, ** saw an awful instance at Cawnpore, when sitting' 
as senidits judge of the court. A prisoner, to whom a pardon was tendered^:, 
dej^MOSed before the magistrate the circumstances of a murder perpetrated, hy.t 
himidf and two other persons, the victim being a girl of fifteeOi 
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f(k^ lh6'.8ike of h€r ornaments I a brother of the approver was one of the 
, paitiea cpDOemcd. The fvoperty was found upon the prisoners, and they were • 
committed to take their trial before the court at which I presided. It would 
seem thaV between the commitment of the case, and its trial, some compunc*- 
tiOus feeling had come over the approver's mind at the idea of giving testimony 
against his brother; for when he came to give evidence before me, he denied that 
his brother had been present at the time. This statement being at variance 
with the deposition made before the magistrate, constituted a fatal error in 
the case, and a violation of the conditions of the pardon. I was compelled in 
consequence to send the case back to the magistrate, and to direct the appro- 
ver’s committal. He was ultimately tried, and when arraigned could not 
deny what he had asserted respecting his own participation in the murder. 
The case was referred to the superior court, and he was hanged.” 

Mention has been made of the Mohammedan law officer, who attends the 
trials at the courts of circuit, which are conducted in the following man- 
ner. ”Tlie charge against the prisoner, his confession, if he plead guilty, 
the evidence on the part of the prosecutor, the prisoner’s defence, and 
any evidence he may have to adduce, being all heard, the cauzy or moofty, 
who is present during the whole of the proceedings, writes at the end of the 
record of the trial the futwa^ or exposition of the Mohammedan law, appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the case, and attests it with his seal and signa- 
ture. If the futwa acquit the prisoner, and the judge, after attentively con- 
sidering th^ evidence and circumstances of the case, concur in such acquittal; 
or if the futwa declare the prisoners to be convicted of the charge, or any 
part of it, and the judge concur in such conviction, and be by the regulations 
empowered to pass a final sentenqp on the case, which he usually is (as far 
as fourteen years’ imprisonment), without reference to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
he is to pass sentence accordingly, and to issue his warrant to the magistrate 
for the execution of it. If the judge of circuit disapprove the futwa^ and have 
not by any regulation been authorized to pass sentence, then, whether such 
futwa be for the punishment of the prisoner, or for his acquittal or discharge, 
the proceedings upon the trial are to be referred for the sentence of the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut. So likewise, in all cases, 'must a reference be made where the 
prisoner, being convicted, may be liable to a sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment or death.” 

The view of a case taken by a Mohammedan law-officer frequently diffora 
veiy considerably from that of a British judge, who sees through a different 
medium : in some instances, the nature of the Mohammedan law itself interferes 
to prevent the course of justice, and in others it is vitiated by the forced inter- . 
pretation put upon it by its expounders. " Various regulations,” observes the 
able compiler of the Cases determined in the Court of Nizamut Adawlut^ 
have from time to time been passed, with a view to remedy defects iu Mo^ > 
hammedan law ; and the opinion of the law-officers may always be overruled,; 
whether on = the side of conviction, or acquittal, by not less than two judges j 
of the Nizamut Adawlut.” In a trial for child-stealing, though concurring in . 
the main points, a variety of opinions were expressed by the different judicial 
authorities appointed to decide upon the merits of the case; and whUe upon 
the ehbjeet of kidnapping, little apology is needed for the introduction of 
addftiotial testimony to prove the great anxiety evinced by the dispensers of . 
the law in India to punish the perpetrators of this crime, and to prevent its 
recurrence. At the close of the festivalof the Hoolee, a child being missing, 
apd five years^ after an ineffectual search, the father, who was himself a 
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prisoner in the criminal jail, w^s informed by a womam that the U 4 I 0 g!il»l had 
been stolen by one MunnQwur, and his wife, Juhrec, who. bad beep in the 
informant’s company, and who had sold her for sixteen rupees to a person 
whom she named, at Benares ; the crime having been comnoiitted at Miraapore> 
a town in the same province. The mother of the missing child accompanied 
this person to Benares, but upon her arrival could obtain no tidings of the 
missing child. The woman, who was pointed out as the purchaser, denied all 
knowledge of the transaction. On her return to Mirzapore, after the fruitless 
attempt to recover her daughter, the mother made a complaint against the 
woman who had given her the intelligence on which she had acted, and upon 
whom suspicion had naturally fallen ; she was, therefore, apprehended, but 
the accomplices, whom she had accused, were not to be found. The prisoner 
made a confession to the magistrate, and this confession was proved by the 
witnesses who attested it at the time before the court of circuit. The futwa 
of the law-officer of the Court of Circuit declared the prisoner convicted of 
being concerned in stealing Mussuniaut Bughea, daughter of the prosecutrix, 
and selling her, on her own confession before the magistrate, and, therefore, 
liable to imprisonment, until the child should be produced. The judge, in 
referring the case, strongly recommended that sentence should be passed in 
conformity with the futwa, as it might lead to the recovery of the child, and 
the penalty attached to failure might prove a powerful check to child- stealing ; 
and he, at the same time, referred the court to trial No. 2, of the Reports of 
Cases adjudged in 1815, observing that, although murder made no part of the 
charge in the present case, yet that the child must be considered dead to its 
parents. The futwa of two of the Mohammedan law-officers of the Nizamut 
Adawlut, convicting the prisoner of being concerned with others in carrying 
away and selling the daughter of the prosecutrix, aged five years, declared her 
liable to be imprisoned till the missing girl should be found.” The following 
observations were made by the Court. C. Smith (second judge) : ” 1 concur 
in the conviction, but would not make the imprisonment indefinite, not seeing 
sufficient ground to conclude that the girl has been killed. Seven years, 
with labour suited to the sex, appears to me to be a proper sentence.” 
J. Shakespeare (third judge) : concur in the conviction, and in a sentence of 

seven years’ imprisonment ; but with reference to the opinion of the Court of 
Circuit, and with the view of recovering the child for the parents, I think the 
ends of justice will be best promoted by the sentence being worded condition- 
ally— >that is to say, a fixed period of four years’ imprisonment, and three, 
years in addition, unless the prisoner discloses such information as may lead: 
to the recovery of the child, in which case she may be exempted from the 
enforcement of the latter part of the sentence.” W, B. Martin (fifth judge) : 
** I think that a conditional sentence is more likely to lead to the recovery of 
the child, than the absolute imprisonment proposed by the second judge, and 
with this view 1 concur in the modification suggested by the third judge, viz. 
four years’ imprisonment, with labour suited to the prisoner’s sex, and three 
years in addition, unless she furnish information which may lead to the reco- 
very of the child.” 

Various artifices are employed to entice children from their homes; generally 
a few sweetmeats, or the promise of them, prove sufficient ; and when once 
inveigled away, the poor little things are treated with a very, small degree of 
ceremony, being compelled, when not crammed into oil- jars, or other vessels , 
sufficiently commodious for concealment, to remain silent by the terror inspired 
by the threats of their kidnappers. In some instances, what is in Bngland^ :iit: 
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Itift sitting langufige, called hoeuinngf Is practised for the purpose of carrying 
olTa chitd» while its parents are in a state of insensibility from the effects of a 
deleterious drug administered in their food. The narcotic commonly employed 
on these occasions, as well as in common robberies, is the dhuttoora, or 
thorn-ttpple (JDatura); if the dose be strong, and the person partaking of it 
of a weak constitution, it will produce death. In one instance, a man named 
Mudar Buksh was convicted of having made a present to a poor family of 
some flour, which was accepted, and manufactured into bread ; when the meal 
was ready, they ofiered the donor a share, which he refused upon some plea 
which did not excite the suspicion of his companions. Soon after the repast, 
the parents and the children became alike insensible, a pony to whom a portion 
had been given experiencing the same stupifying effect, and taking advantage 
of the situation of his dupes, the person who had provided the flour attempted 
to carry away a girl of eleven years old ; but was defeated in his object by a 
cbokeydar, who, being on the watch, saw him take possession of the girl, and 
instantly reported the circumstance to the jemadar of the chowkee, or station^ 
house. 

The kidnappers usually select the children of very poor people as the objects 
of their pursuit, since the disappearance of such humble individuals does not 
excite so much alarm and inquiry as would follow upon the loss of those of 
more consequence, who would be instantly traced with the facility afforded by 
wealth ; but these parties are exposed to another and a still greater danger. 
The children of wealthy persons, both male and female, are not unfrequently 
murdered for the sake of their ornaments, which are often of very considera- 
ble value. The wrists and ancles of the girls are, in many instances, encircled 
with bangles of the purest gold, while the boys are decorated with trinkets 
equally costly, necklaces and earrings, and an armlet sometimes set with pre- 
cious stones. These unfortunates, if falling into the hands of evil-disposed 
people, are strangled and stripped, their bodies being thrust into wells, or 
thrown into rivers ; and, though not now of frequent occurrence, there is a 
third danger to which persons of tender years are exposed, that of being 
enticed away for sacrifice. A horrible story of this nature is on record, which 
may be called a modern instance, since it occurred as late as the year 1821 * 
A poor boy, aged fifteen, herding cattle in a field near a small village called 
Teleekel, about twelve miles from Sylhet, and close to the Jyntea frontier, 
waa seized by three men, who attempted to gag him, having brought instru- 
ments with them for the purpose. The boy fortunately perceiving their hostile 
intention in time, raised an alarm, and his cries brought the people of the 
village to his assistance. They rescued him from the kidnappers, who were 
apprehended, and brought before the magistrate, and one of the number readUy 
confessed the crime which he and his accomplices had meditated, accompany- 
ing this confession with details of the most revolting nature. He stated that 
he was by occupation a cultivator, and that he was employed by Oochung, 
Rungaut^ Kooar, the brother-in-law of Ram Singh, Rajah of Jyntea, to seize 
a man for the purpose of offering him up as a sacrifice at the shrine of the 
goddess Kalee. Upon being farther questioned, he denied ever having executed 
a similar commission before, and excused his compliance with the orders he 
received, upon the plea that he dared not disobey the command, as he, being 
a subject of the Kooar, was bound to act according to his sovereign’s man- 
date. He admitted that, during the last ten years, an annual sacrifice of human 
victiiiia had been ofibred to the blood-thirsty goddess, for the purpose of pro- 
pitiating the ddty, and blessing the marriage of the Kooar with the sister of 
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the Rajah of Jyntea, wHll x^pH^ig; jthe being continued during • 

period of four months. ' The vhlftmiB sel^ted for these horrid rites, according 
to the prisoner’s statemehj^ we^ not aacrificed publicly, although their immo- 
lation was a matter of public notoriety. In describing the ceremonies performed 
upon these occasions, he informed his auditors that the captive^ being adorned 
with a garland of flowers, is compelled to sit down, the officiating priest com- 
pleting the tragedy by severing the throat with the sacrificial knife. The wife 
of the Kooar was always present at these sacrifices, and is said to have bathed 
in the blood of the victims ; people being sent out in all directions to procure 
them from foreign territories, in order to afford her the opportunity of trying 
the effect of this fearful rite. The prisoner denied that the Rajah of Jyntea 
participated in the frightful practices of his brother-in-law, alleging that he 
bad forbidden it in his own dominions upon pain of death ; he admitted, how- 
ever, that he occupied apartments in the same palace with the Kooar, which 
rendered his dissent rather dubious. The kidnappers employed to supply the 
shrine of Kalee were entitled khojurs^ and they were furnished with balls of 
cloth, for the purpose of gagging the persons whom they seized, being directed 
to proceed into the neighbouring territories, and take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that might offer to carry some helpless individual away. In referring 
this trial for the orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, the Judge of Circuit accom- 
panied it by the following observations: — This atrocious practice, on the part 
of the people of Jyntea, although rumoured and credited, was never before 
so clearly ascertained by facts. The emphatic appellation of khojurs is gene- 
rally known in this district ; and though persons have been at various periods 
missing on the borders, yet their disappearance has been commonly attributed 
to destruction by wild beasts, with which the jungles hi that direction are in- 
fested, and which rendered the belief probable ; but the instances of people 
having been actually seized, and carried off to Jyntea from this district, I 
have just reason to suspect, from the result of my inquiries, must have been 
rare and very few during these thirty years past ; since the emissaries of the 
Jyntea rajah would have found it at all times more easy and practicable to 
secure an inhabitant of Cachar, which adjoins Jyntea, for the above horrid 
purpose, and with less risk of detection and punishment ; and 1 make no 
doubt that the miserable beings, who are stated in the prisoner Bukhtear’s 
confession especially to have fallen victims, were inhabitants of Cachar, and 
not of this district. At the present juncture, when the Munnyporeans, after 
expelling the rajah, have taken possession of Cachar, and are, comparatively 
speaking, regarded as a much more powerful and warlike people than the late 
rajah’s subjects, the emissaries of Jyntea may have been deterred, I suspect, 
from making any attempt to seize a victim from that country, where they were 
likely, on detection, to be immediately put to death, without any trial, and 
preferred making an experiment in this district.” 

A remonstrance to the following effect was sent by the British Government 
of India to the rajah of Jyntea, on the occasion of the circumstances now 
related coming to light. ” That the facts of the atrocious attempt made by 
persons employed under the orders of the rajah’s sister, and her husband, 
Oochune, Rungaut, Kooar, to carry away from the British territories a subject 
of the British Government, in order that he might be put to death for the 
accomplishment of the object described, have been submitted to Government, 
.^at the Governor-general in Council has considered the atrocious outrage 
has been committed, to demand the prompt interposition of the British 
:^^vernmeDt. That the magistrate has in consequence been ordered distiiictijr 
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to l^pfMrbe the raji^ of the indignatlp.n/clt by ^^BcjtiBh gayernnieDt ; and to 
lafom him that if another instance ihidi herWtef* Q^cur, of a British subject 
being kidnapped for similar purposes^ has Lordship in Council will immediately 
demand the surrender of; the individuals at whose instigation the crime may 
have been committed, and that on proof of their having been instigators of the 
attempt^ sueh individuals, however high in rank, will be publicly put to death. 
That if ::the demand so made for the surrender of the individuals in question 
he 'not: complied with, the Governor-general in Council will consider the rajah 
as having t^en the guilt of the crime upon himself, and will proceed against 
him accordingly.” The Raja of Jyntea, on his own behalf and that of his 
finally, in reply to this remonstrance, positively disavowed all participation in 
the outrage committed by the prisoners, in whose confessions they were im- 
plicated ; but this denial, of course, went for nothing against the testimony ad- 
duced by one of the parties employed, and corroborated by his accomplices. 
The prisoners were ultimately sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment in 
the jail at Allipore, with hard labour during the term of their confinement. 
Allipore is situated within a mile or two of Calcutta, and was selected as the 
place of their punishment, in consequence of an opinion generally entertained, 
that if the}' were not banished from the scene of their aggression, they would 
sustain little inconvenience from their detention, since they could keep up a 
correspondence with their families, and be near enough at hand to receive 
encouragement and support from the rajah, their employer. Such a circum- 
stance as the foregoing, could, it is supposed, only occur in the neighbourhood 
of a Hindoo state, so remote in its situation as to be almost beyond the reach 
of improvement; yet the prevailing belief of the necessity of propitiating the 
goddess Kalcc, or Durga, or by whatever name the destructive power is wor- 
shipped in India, renders it but too probable that, though with less of pomp 
and circumstance, human victims arc occasionally offered up in other parts of 
the Peninsula, to satisfy her insatiate thirst for blood. Every epidemic which 
may depopulate a district is attributed, by the superstitious natives of India, 
to the anxiety of the goddess to glut herself with victims ; and instead of 
employing remedies prescribed by medical men, acquainted with the nature of 
the complaint, they endeavour to propitiate the ravenous deity by the sacrifice 
of animals, not scrupling to shed human blood if they can do it with im- 
punity. Even the Mohammedan inhabitants of the country have imbibed the 
idea, that Kalee sends these scourges upon earth to indemnify herself for the 
desertion of her altars, and are known to make offerings to her, in order to 
stay the progress of the calamity, or to avert it from their own houses. When 
this deferential assent to idolatrous opinions has been proved against them, 
the male disciples of the Prophet have endeavoured to justify themselves from 
the imputation, by charging the women with the folly. ' It is natural, that, 
reduced by the wretched state of ignorance in which they are kept to the ex- 
treme of mental weakness, and suri\>unded on all sides by a gloomy super- 
atitioa, the female portion of the community should, in India, as well as in 
other ^countries, be most liable to receive impressions of the kind ; but not- 
wi^Btanding the weakness with which they arc accused, and which induces the 
lordly sex to treat them and to speak of them with the most undisguised con- 
^mpt, it will be found that whatever opinion is believed and entertained by 
the women, however extravagant and absurd it may be, is ultimately adopted 
by the mi^n. The former, in the first instance, are made the dupes of the 
designing, and they afterwards become their instruments, for they always con- 
trive to gain an ascendance in any thing which they choose to undertake, and 
i^jm/.*/<7vr/i.N.S.VoL.23.No.9J. 2 A 
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it would, therefore, be the wiser policy to aiTord them the opportunity of 
bringing good, and not evil, to pass. With the exception of a very few en« 
lightened persons of the Hindoo persuasion, the propitiation of the goddess 
Kalee by prayers and sacrifices, is considered a paramount duty by all the 
followers of Brahma ; and there is great reason to believe, that the declarations 
of the Thug murderers were founded on fact, who, in justifying their worship 
of the destructive power, and their assertion that their horrid massacres were 
acceptable to it, averred that the Mahommedans acknowledged the supremacy 
of Kalee, and paid honours at her shrine. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER'S “WESTERN AFRICA.”* 

THE CAFF&E WAR. 

Captain Alexander is, without exception, the most indefatigable and 
extensive traveller of modern times. He is not one of the “ home-keeping 
youths,*' who, according to Shakspeare, “ have ever homely wits.** We track 
him in his published travels, first to India, Ava, Persia, Armenia, and Turkey; 
then to Denmark, Russia, Roumelia, Constantinople, the Black Sea, and 
Crim Tartary; next to America, North and South; then to Portugal; 
and lastly to Africa, West and South. He is now prosecuting an expedi- 
tion to the eastern coast of the African continent, under the sanction of 
Government ; and when he shall have paid a visit to the North Pole (of 
which something like a prospect is held out by him), this gentleman will 
be obliged, like his great namesake, to “ sit down and drink good wine,** 
for want of more worlds over which to ramble. 

Captain Alexander appears to inherit from nature many of the qualities 
which mark the traveller. Besides possessing that restless activity and 
eager curiosity, which hinder a man from dully sluggardizing at home,** 
his frame and constitution appear adapted to sustain fatigue and the alter- 
nations of climate, and his temper and tone of mind seem totally unrufRed 
by the grievances of travel. 

The early part of the work before us is an account of the voyage of 
H.M.S. ThaltUy the flag-ship of Admiral Campbell, commander-in-chief 
on the African station, in which he .sailed; in the course of which he 
touched at Madeira, Teneriffe, Bathurst on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra on the Gold Coast, Prince's Island in the Bight 
of Biafra, St. Helena, and Ascension. Of these places. Captain Alexander 
has given passing notices, containing all the information which his active 
mind and his facilities enabled him to collect in the given time. He con- 
demns most of the sites selected for the settlements on the west coast of 
Africa, exposes without compunction the jobs which are perpetrated there, 
and depicts some amusing traits of character, native, English, and American. 
But the bulk of the work is devoted to the more interesting subject of the 

« Narrative of a Voyage of Observation among the Colonies of Western Africa. In the Flag-ship 
Thtiia f and of a Campaign in Kafllr-land, on the Stoff of the Commander-In-Chief, in 1835. By 
Jakbb Edward Albxandxr, K.L.S., Capt. 42d Highlanders; and LieuU-Colonel, Portuguese Ser- 
vice. Illustrated with Maps and Plates, by C. C. MicheU, K.H., Surveyor-general and Civil 

Engineer, Cape of Good Hope. Two Vols. London, 1837. Colburn. 
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great Caffrc war of 1835, in which the author M'as personally engaged, 
being placed, soon ailer liis arrival at the Cape, on the staff of Sir Ben- 
jamin D* Urban, the governor and commandcr-in-chief. 

Captain Alexander was at first prejudiced, as he says, against the people 
of the frontier, in consequence of the perusal of various recent publications 
in the colony, and the insidious acts of a religio-political party but having 
been a witness to the miseries which the enemy wantonly and cruelly 
inflicted upon the colonists, he became a convert, and throws down the 
gauntlet,"' as the champion and defender of his ruined and most unjustly 
traduced countrymen” of the eastern province. He, indeed, makes a very 
serious charge against the party just referred to; for, according to him, they 
were not content with sympathizing with the Caffres, and with charging the 
war to their ill-treatment by the settlers, but they actually instigated the 
savages to resistance, teaching them that they had been most unjustly 
deprived of their possessions by the colonists, who designed still further to 
extend their boundary.*" The horrors of this war were occasioned, he 
says, not by any fault of the colonists themselves, but by a mistaken 
system of policy towards the savages, and by the wicked tampering of insi- 
dious men.” This is a charge which requires the most positive evidence. 

The papers which were laid before Parliament and printed, and of which 
we gave a very full summary,* certainly contain nothing which warrants 
this charge ; wdiilst they abound with evidence in support of Lord Glenelg's 
conclusion, that the Caflre tribe\ had been unfairly and harshly treated. 
VVe are not surprised that Captain Alexander, or any humane individual, 
who beheld the melancholy proofs of the barbarity of the Caffres, and of 
their utter disregard of the rules %vhich mitigate the evils of war in civilized 
countries, should boil with indignation and disgust at their atrocities, and 
be ready to listen with a favourable ear to the case of the colonists. But 
in judging of this case, those who arc led by their feelings are as prone to 
adopt a fallacious and deceptive view of it, as those who arc under the 
influence of direct interest. Both arc apt to overlook the relative position 
and circumstances of the parties. If it was a question between two civi- 
lized nations, concerning territories, the real property in which could be 
equitably adjudicated, that conventional code, commonly called the law of 
nature and of nations, would suggest rules for almost any case. But 
savages, in the condition of the Caffres, have not yet attained those elements 
of civilization out of which this great social compact took its beginning; the 
law cannot be binding upon them,»bccause they are ignorant not only of its 
obligations, but of its existence, and cannot be considered to have given a 
tacit consent to it. Founded, however, on the grand fundamental principle 
of all jurisprudence, the duty of men towards men, the law of nature and 
nations is obligatory upon us, and our right of resistance can only be made 
out by shewing that tlie wrong of which we complain was entirely unpro- 
voked. If it should appear that, by the law of nature and of nations, the 
colonists of South Africa arc ah origins incurably in the wrong, that law 

« VoL xxl. p. 278. 
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will hardly place them in the condition of a complainant, under any circuni' 
stances of provocation. 

What is the plain state of the case ? The European settlers of Southern 
Africa took possession of the Cape of Good Hope originally with no better 
title than that of being the strongest. They have insidiously extended their 
encroachments along the coast, and in the interior of the country. The 
native tribes, whilst they were not incommoded by these encroachments^ 
did not resist ; but they would have had a right to do so, for the settlers 
had, according to the law of nations, committed an unjust usurpation. 
W'hen the native tribes found their best lands year after year disappearing^ 
they shewed a front of opposition, and the consequence of doing so was a 
severe punishment and more appropriation of territory by the settlers. No 
process of reasoning could make this appear to be a perfectly just proceed- 
ing, and to a savage it must appear palpably unjust. I'he endurance 
of this wrong would continue no longer than that of a civilized state under 
the same provocation — that is, only till the inconvenience of going to war 
became less than that of suffering injustice. Savages conduct a war with 
civilized people, who have prodigious advantages over them, in no worse a 
form than with their fellow-savages. War, in its mildest shape, is cruelty \ 
amongst rude people, where the motive which incites to war is not confined 
to the rulers, but is common to the mass, it wears its most appalling forms. 
The crime in either case belongs to the party who were the wanton pro- 
vokers of the conflict. 

Carrying our investigation no farther than this, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to say that the colonists were so um{ucstionab]y in the right, that they 
are justified in their massacres of a naked and ignorant people. The utmost 
they could shew is, that they were entitled to defend the territory which 
they had been suflered to acquire, and to secure their frontiers from inva- 
sion. But when we consider the facts stated in the Parliamentary papers, 
it is hard to resist the conclusion of Lord Glenelg — a functionary not likely 
to take a view of the case hostile to the colonists, unless forced to do so — 
that in the conduct pursued towards the Caffre nation by the colonists and 
the public authorities of the colony, through a long series of years — in the 
encroachments on their territory, the wanton and oppressive measures wliich 
accompanied them, harassing incursions into their country, burning the huts 
and firing on the inhabitants — the Caffres had an ample justification” of 
their invasion. And this conclusion of the noble Secretary is not drawn 
from anonymous statements, or from the representations of the religio- 
political party;” for Lord Glenelg infers from the facts mentioned in the 
despatch of Governor D’Urban of June 19, 1835, that the Cafires had a 
right to the territory, to regain which they commenced the war — that 
they wanted nothing to the completeness of this right, except their power 
to render their assertion of it efiectual.” 

After premising these observations — in which we do not mean to join in 
the outcry against the colonists, whose position was a difficult one, and who, 
being witnesses of Caffre atrocities, and sufferers by them, naturally im- 
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bibcd a hatred towards their authors — ^we proceed to Captain Alexander’s 
account of the war. 

This gentleman, in relating the causes of the invasion, states that the 
(’affres are divided into three great nations — the Amakosas, the Tam- 
bookies, and the Amapondas ; the first extending from the Keiskamma to 
the Bashcc; the second between the Upper Kye and theUmtata; and the 
last, from the Umtata to tlie south of Port Natal. The Amakosas came 
from the north to the Kye, about *150 years ago, under a chief who des- 
cended from Kosa, whence their name. A part of the tribe crossed the 
Kye, and settled between the Chalumna and Buffalo, extending subse- 
quently to the country about the Great Fish, Kat and Chumie rivers, and 
ns far as the Sunday. They were much scattered and evidently ill-treated 
by the Dutch, and after many changes of location, and wars amongst them- 
selves, the Caffres were driven by the British, owing to their depredations, 
across the Fish River, and posts were established along its banks. Plun- 
dering, on the part of the Caffres, still continued, and in 1817, a treaty was 
entered into with the chief Gaika, whom, however, the other chiefs did not 
acknowledge. Battles took place between the contending chiefs, the British 
supporting Gaika, who agreed to remove all the Caffres out of the country 
between the Fish River and the Keiskamma, whicli was to remain neutral. 
Immediately after this arrangement, the settlers of 1820 arrived. Gaika 
and various other chiefs died, and were succeeded by individuals who had 
been no parties to these arrangements. By degrees, the neutral territory 
was occupied ; the colonists sent their cattle to graze, and tiie Caffres built 
their huts, upon it. Hostilities inevitably took place, and it would be next 
to impossible to decide who were in the wrong, (.'aptain Alexander admits 
that the Caffres had ample causes of irritation. “No doubt they had 
given great provocation by their robberies,” he says; “but they were 
ordered to remove, first to one spot, and then to another, before they had 
gathered in their crops in the tract where they had first been placed. They 
arc savages, and we arc civilized ; we must punish with judgment, take 
into account their want of instruction, compassionate their benighted condi- 
tion, and when we make an example, do so with becoming moderation and 
discretion.” 

This forcible removal appears to have been the prime ground of discon- 
tent. I'he Caffres prosecuted their inroads and depredations; and the 
mode in which they were treated was of all others the least likely to put a 
stop to them, or to avert the consequences. Captain Alexander states, that 
when a plunder took place, only a “ hue and cry ” was raised, and the 
delinquents were followed and taken, if possiblcy Avithout loss of life ; and 
this gentle treatment, he thinks, encouraged the depredators. The mode 
of proceeding against the Caffres for the restitution of stolen cattle is stated 
somewhat differently by Lord Gleneig; according to his authority, when a 
farmer chose to allege he had lost cattle, a military party was sent with 
him, who plundered the first CafFre kraal they came to, whether the people 
were guilty or innocent ; and in case of resistance, they were authorized to 
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burn the huts, and fire upon the inhabitants : — a system, as his lordship 
observes, which unavoidably converted the Caffres into a nation of depre- 
dators.” 

The Amakosas are described by Captain Alexander, as amongst the 
finest specimens of the human race : tall, straight-limbed, and active ; their 
every attitude is graceful, and every motion is performed with ease ; the 
head of the Amakosa is well-developed, and his expanded forehead shows 
considerable intellectual capacity.” To their personal courage he bears 
ample testimony — as well as to their hospitality and their humanity towards 
women and children, whom they always spared. By good example, and a 
proper system of education, he is of opinion that this line race ” may be 
civilized. Yet the missionaries, to whose advice Governor 1)' Urban seems 
to have paid too much attention, had the indiscretion to pronounce them 
irreclaimable, and to compare them to wolves, which may be apparently 
tamed when young, but relapse into their native ferocity when tempted by 
blood. 

The Caffres, comprehending almost all the Amakota tribes, in December 
1834, made a furious irruption into the eastern provinces, determined 

to sweep the white men from the earth.” Capt. Alexander observes 
that they made “no declaration of war:” which observation is another 
evidence of the fallacies under which persons of his present way of thinking 
labour. A Catire chief would laugh at the folly of a proposal to promul- 
gate a notice and warning of what he intended to do. The consternation 
of the settlers was the greater from their being taken unprepared. Col. 
Smith, C.B., an ofllcer who had seen much service, and fought in the 
Peninsular war and at Waterloo, was despatched to Graham’s Town, and 
his prompt and able measures inspired confidence. In January 1835, the 
governor. Sir Benjamin D’Urban, another companion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and whose conduct in the war, in a military point of view, appears 
to have been admirable, took the chief command of the expedition into 
CaflVeland. 

The particulars of this expedition, extracted from the general’s despatches, 
are given pretty fully in the article, in our twenty-first volume, to which we 
have already referred; we shall, therefore, merely run hastily along the 
narrative of Capt. Alexander. And we cannot help noticing, that there is 
abundant evidence, even in this narrative, of the feelings entertained by the 
colonists towards the Caffres. They seem to be regarded in the same 
light as “wild beasts” (ii. 231): sheet de Kaffirs*' — ^i.e. “shoot the 
Caffres,” appears to have been a common phrase amongst them. 

The advance of Col. Smith’s division is described in picturesque terms : 

The ground occupied by the enemy was a chain of woody heights, of several 
hundred feet elevation, extending on the eastern bank of the Fish River, be- 
tween the three fords. The heights were every where intersected with dark 
and deep kloof or ravines ; full of nearly impenetrable bush ; and affording 
excellent concealment to the enemy, and the cattle which he had collected 
there. The scene was grand and impressive. Silence reigned over the large 
features of a country on which there were no marks of the industry of man; 
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the hills and woods had remained untouched since vegetation began to cover 
them, after the subsiding of the waters of the Deluge. The Great Fish River 
rolled in a turbid stream — though it looked clear at a distance under the influ- 
ence of a summer sun ; and in its course to the sea, laved the trunks of yellow 
wood and willows of Babylon. A signal-smoke occasionally rose from the 
bosom of a kloof; and a faint and far-olT lowing of kine; whilst the plaintive 
and wild note of the golden cuckoo would occasionally be heard from the 
thorny mimosas. 

In the first operations, the Caffres suffered severely. “ The great guns 
did fearful execution among their dark masses ; and a chief was seen run- 
ning across the river, having lost both his arms with grape-shot.*' The 
terror which the Caffres inspired into the Hottentots and Dutch boors, on 
the other hand, produced some ludicrous and even fatal incidents. The 
groaning of a tired cow was mistaken for the yells of Caffres ; the 
shaking of bushes for the rattling of assegais ; and on one or two occasions, 
tlic troops fired on each other. 

General D’ Urban, with the main force, entered Caffreland in March. 
The enemy retreated before this imposing army into the fastnesses of the 
Amatola, leaving scouts to watch its proceedings. The country was fine, 
the woods magnificent, the pasturages rich, and large fields of maize and 
millet were weaving ripe and unreaped. The kraals were deserted ; the huts 
had been burnt by Col. Smith*s party — one of those acts which, in the 
present case, seems scarcely justifiable, even by that merciless code, the laws 
of war, of which, as Lord GIcnclg observes, “ the first and cardinal rule 
is, that the belligerent must inflict no injury on his enemy which is not indis- 
pensably requisite to insure the safety of him by whom it is inflicted, or to 
promote the attainment of the legitimate ends of the warfare.*' The justi- 
fication is thus summarily managed by Capt. Alexander : 

The colonists’ property had been pillaged and burned ; it is invariably the 
custom in war to retaliate to a certain extent ; and now it was necessary that 
an example should be made, to show our superiority in arms, to drive the 
enemy to submission, and thus speedily to stop the farther effusion of blood. 
The firebrand was therefore applied ; and hut after hut sent forth a dense 
smoke, sparks, and red glaring flame.s. The clear atmosphere and the beauti- 
ful colours of the landscape were marred by the conflagration ; but it was 
necessary and unavoidable. 

By a series of combined operations, the Caffres were forced to retire 
upon and concentrate at the pooris (or openings) of the Buflfalo mountains. 
Here some severe afiairs took place, in a scene the natural beauties of 
which were sublime. The primeval forests, thick and entangled, were 
peopled by Caffres ; the six-pounders awoke unwonted echoes amongst the 
trees and rocks, mingled with yells and death-screams, whilst armed savages 
were seen on the craggy summits above, brandishing their assegais. 
Hemmed in by the different divisions pressing to one point, the enemy, in 
spite of a courageous resistance, were expelled, and dispersed through the 
glens of the Buffalo and Amatola, disheartened and dismayed. No re.s- 
pite, however, was allowed them ; the head-quarter, third and fourth divi- 
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sions^ crossed the Buffalo river ; and order that the enemy might opt 
harbour in our rear,” observes our author, with military sang froid^ we 
consigned all the kraals to the flames.” The British troops now entered 
Hintza’s territory, after a parley with some of his people. . This chj#bnd'j;r 
hithjjjtij^pbflfrved ^ av^^jCd neutrality ; hixi Ife is charged,- [prpbnjbly iwjtbs^ijr 
su^cient ground, with being a dissembler— that is, he countenanced, aad* A 
abetted those who joined in the invasion and hostilities, though he professed 
friendship for us; 

Upon entering the country of this chief, *‘thc general ordered that plun- 
dering fields, burning huts, and shooting Caffres, should be rigidly pre- 
vented by officers ” (which implies that this species of warfare was per- 
mitted elsewhere); “and that, if eventually Hintza did not give satisfac- 
tion, by returning the colonial cattle, the whole country should be scoured'* 

The voluntary surrender of Hintza, as a hostage, as well as the unfortu- 
nate and dubious circumstances attending his death, are familiar to our 
readers. His arrival and his person are thus described : — 

Hintza, with a young and favourite counsellor, Umtecnee, was led towards 
the general’s tent. His followers remained on the ground at a little distance at 
their horses’ heads. The great chief of the Aiuakosa appeared upwards of six 
feet in height, robust and fieshy, and about forty-five years of age. Ills skin 
was very dark, and might have claimed for him the title of another African 
king — The great black one.” His crisp bair was without ornament, and he 
wore whiskers and a short beard. His nose was low and aquiline ; his eyes 
and lips were prominent and large ; though his carriage was dignified, he could 
not look any one steadily in the face; and he had altogether a most sinister 
expression of countenance. His ample mantle was of beautiful leopard-skin ; 
and buskins of untanned hide covered his feet. His ornaments were a brass 
belt round his waist ; many brass bracelets ; an ivory ring above one elbow ; 
and red and white beads round his neck, and in one car. He grasped a bundle 
of well-made javelins in his left hand, and a sambuk, or whip of buffalo-hide, 
depended from his right wrist. Such was the prime mover of the invasion 
of the colony. 

A portrait of the chief, by Major Michell, prefixed to the first volume, 
goes but little way to justify our author’s encomium on the persons of the 
Amakosas; as it concedes to Hintza scarcely so much of the “human face 
divine ” as belongs to a handsome baboon. 

The surrender of Hintza did not end the war ; the orders issued by 
him when in durance were either disregarded by his people on that ground, 
or were countermanded by secret instructions from himself ; and the country, 
we presume, was scoured ; in the course of which the Fingoes, a tribe 
reduced to slavery by the Amakosas, were (unjustifiably, in Lord Glenelg’s 
opinion) emancipated, and taken under British protection. In the ulterior 
operations of Col. Smith’s corps, sent forward with Hintza, towards the 
Bashee, to procure the restitution of the colonial cattle, that chief attempted 
to escape, and was shot. The account which Capt. Alexander gives is 
nearly in the words of the report of Col. Smith; hut whilst it does not 
countenance, it does not negative, as might have been expected, the qir- 
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cumstances alluded to by Lord Glenelg, namely, that Hintza, after being 
wounded, cried for mercy ; that the Hottentots granted it, but that he was, 
nevertheless, shot by Mr. Southey. It appears to us, however, that he 
might have been taken alive, as the bush was beset by a party of cavalry 
under Lieut. Balfour. Capt. Alexander merely remarks of the fate of the 
Amakosa chief, that, as his attempt to escape was made in defiance of a 
solemn warning of the consequences, ^^he owed his end to himself alone, 
and met the reward he so richly deserved.'' We may add, that the work 
before us does not supply an ominous omission, noticed by the Secretary of 
State, in the despatches of General D'Urban, which speak of the slaughter 
of the undisciplined hordes, but have no reference to the capture of any 
prisoners." 

It is unnecessary to follow the narrative further. There is reason to 
think that the severe punishment inflicted upon the Amakosa Caffres, whe- 
ther just or not, will operate as a beneficial example; and if the principles 
of policy developed in Lord Glenelg's despatch be judiciously acted upon, 
and causes of provocation be avoided in future, it is to be hoped that 
better feelings will be infused into the aboriginal people. Much will de- 
pend upon the mode in which the missionaries conduct themselves. It is 
lamentable to perceive, from various passages in these volumes that party 
and political feelings prevail amongst those persons, who ought to be of 
no party whatever. The author commends in the highest terms the charac- 
ter and conduct of the Wesleyan missionaries (whose recorded declarations 
have, however, been condemiieiT by the Government, and by their own 
society), whilst he speaks of other missionaries with contempt and indigna- 
tion. We make large deductions from both sentiments, on the score of 
bias ; but there may be, nevertheless, some grounds for both. If there be 
any individuals in the colony, especially clothed with the missionary cha- 
racter, who have stimulated the Caffres to revenge upon their own country- 
men, and sharpened their natural ferocity by secret encouragement, no 
punishment can be too severe for such disloyalty, treachery, and baseness. 

We should not do justice to these volumes if we did not say that they 
contain much amusing matter, and many snatches even of scientific infor- 
mation,— which is as much as can be expected from one whose rapidity of 
motion is adverse to minute or profound investigation, and whose only 
boast is, that he has been permitted to do a good deal in a short time." 
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BUDDHIST CHRONdLOGY. 
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EXAMINATION OT SOME VOINTS Of BUOXmiST CHRONOIX)OY ; BY T^B MOK^ 

TURNOUB, CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE. 

While the question of the authenticit}' of Buddhistical chronology, deva* 
loped in Pali annals, subsequent to the advent of Sakya Sinha, is under the 
consideration of the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society, I beg .’to 
offer a few observations on the Ciironoiogical Table appended to Professor 
Wilson’s ETssay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, called the JRaja Tarangint, 
published in the XVth volume of the Asiatic Researches, The first f>ortioii pf 
this history, compiled by Kalhiina Pandit, commences with the fabulous ages ; 
it is represented to extend to A.D. 10^4; and the author is reputed to have 
flourished about Saka 1070, or A.D. 1148. 

Before tabularizing and adjusting the chronology comprised in that history. 
Professor Wilson gives the following details regarding the reign of the monarch 

As6ka. 

“ The last of these princes (Sacliinara) being childless, the crown of Cashmir 
reverted to the family of its former rulers, and devolved on Asoka, who was des- 
cended from the patenml great uncle of Khagendra. This prince, it is said in the 
Aym Achcriy abolished the Brahminical rites, and substituted those of Jina ; from 
the original, however, it appears, that he by no means aSteinpted the former of these 
heinous acts, and that, on the contrary, he was a pious worshipper of Siva, an 
ancient temple of whom, in the character of Vijayesa, he repaired. With respect to 
the second charge, there is better foundation for it, although it appears that the 
prince did not introduce, but invented or originated, the Jina Sdsana, He is said 
to have founded a city called Srinagar, a different place. Iiowever, from the present 
capital, which is attributed to a much later monarch. In the reign of As6ka, Cash- 
mir was overrun by the Mlech^has, for whose expulsion the king obtained from Siva a 
pious and valiant son, as a reward for the austerities he had practised.*’* 

*‘J&loka, the son and successor of As6ka, was a prince of great prowess: he 
overcame the assertors of the Bauddba heresies, and quickly expelled the MlechTiaa 
from the country, tlience named LJjjhita dimba ; he tlien carried bis victorious arms 
to foreign regions, and amongst others to the north of Persia, which lie subjugated in 
the reign of Darab, and then proceeding in an opposite direction, he subdued tlie 
country of Canoiij.’* 

The successor of this celebrated monarch was Damodara, of whose descent 
various opinions were entertained. ** 

Damodara was succeeded by three princes, who divided the country, and seve- 
rally founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were called 
Hushka, Jushka, and Caiiishka, ami these appellations arc strongly corroborative of 
an assertion of our author, tliat they were of Tnrushka, that is, of Turk or Tartar 
extraction : they are considered as synehronous, but may possibly be all that are 
preserved of some series of Tartar princes, who, it is very likely, at various penbds, 
established themselves at Cashmir. The chief event recorded of their reign is the 
foundation of the three several capitals, named after themselves ; but anotiier,( and 

« Thefaith of Aadka te a matter of very little moment, ai the prince himself is possibly an id^ per- 
sonage: as, however, the oimparative antiquity of the Buddha and Brahminical creeds in Cashmir has 
been supposed to be adboted by it, and the events subsequently recorded, it maybe advisable to give the 
passages of the original, which shew that AsOka was a worshipper of Siva: n Is not impoasiUe* how- 
ever, if we are to attach credit to any part of thia portlcm of the Caahmlrian hiatary, that he pe^itted 
heretical, possibly Bauddha doctrines, to be introduced into the kingdom during hia reign his 

Tartar neighbours* 

** Then the prince Asdka, the lover of the truth, obtained the earth) who, siuHingin subdueil 
adbetfons, produced the Jena sdeanaJ* This may mean possibly something verydigbr^t. ftqm the 
Roelved idea, and may imply hia neglect of adklra of state through: excess of devotion, and his con- 
eequently omittiug to prevent the Intrusion of a fordgn power, rather thaii a foreign lhlth','’fhto the 
kingdom, the expulsion of whieh was the oldect of his son's birth.— flVote by Proftisor WUsonJ. 
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more important, consequience of their sovereignty is said to have been the almost 
entire cliaiige of the national faith, and the nearly exelusiye prevalence of the doc- 
trines Of the Bauddhas under a Bodhisatwa, or hierarch, named Niigarjuna. The 
period at which this took place is said to liave been 150 years before the death of 
Sftkya Sitiha.'* 

■ The Tartar princes were succeeded by Abhimanya, a monarch evidently of a 
Hindu appellation, and a follower of the orthodox faith, which he re-established m 
Cashmir," * 

In elucidation of the date assigned to the age in which Nagarjuna lived. Pro- 
fessor Wilson adds the following appendix. The Sanscrit quotation, which (if 
I have correctly read it) is here represented in Roman, is there given in Deva- 
nagari characters. 

“ Appendix No. 7, to Professor Wilson's Essay. 

The passage in the text ailverted to (page 2;3) requires a little consideration, both 
as to its meaning and the chronological views to which it has already given rise. The 
text of the original runs thus : — 

Te Tiiriishkaiiwayudbhiita pi piinyasray^ nrip&h Suslikakslietrwli deseshu ma- 
tlmdritysidi chakrire. Pr^iye rlijyakshaiic teshan, praya KasmiraniardalaiR bhojya. 
inastc sawaiiddhanant pravrajyorjlta t^jasam. Tato Bliugawatah SAkya fiinhasya 
piiranirvrite asmin saha Itikdliatati sardham varsha satam hyagat Bodhisatwasclia 
desesmin neka bhumeswaro bliut, saelia N^arjiiiiah sriman sliadarhatvva na sansraye. 

** There arc in this passage some obvious inacruracios, and some compounds of a 
purport absolutely unknown to the most learned Brahmans. Taking it as it stood, it 
appeared to involve the position that the Turushka princes preceded Sakya Sinha by 
above a century and a half ; and concluding the Gautama of the sixth century before 
the Christian era to be intended hv the name Sakya Sinha, which is always enume- 
rated as a synonime, the date of Goiierda III. was adjusted accordingly in the pre- 
ceding pages, and placed 61<0 B. C. An opportunity having subsequently occurred of 
consulting a Burma priest, .and a man of some learning, on the subject, there 
appeared good grounds for revising the passage, and altering the results, in conse- 
quence of which several pages previously printed off have been cancelled, and it is 
only in the marginal dates of the first dynasty that any traces of the error have been 
suffered to remain. These are of comparative unimportance, and wiU be readily 
rectified by adverting to the table. We have now then to offer a translation of the 
passage ; premising, that the term Puranirvrite should be Parinirvrite, the sixth case 
of Parinirvriti, or in Pali, Parinibhuti^ the ordinary term used by the Bauddbas to 
express the final Nirvrittc^ or emancipation of their Buddhas or saints in its fullest 
sense; Pan being added us an iritcrisitive prefix. The use of this and some other 
peculiar expressions, which are at present quite unintelligible to the ablest scholars 
among the Brahmans of Hindustan, but are familiar to the liahans of the Burman 
empire, proves that Kalh&ria, the author of the Cashmirian History, or at least his 
guides, were vvell acquainted with the language, and, probably, with the system, of 
the Bauddhas. 

* They (Ilushka. &c.), of Turushka descent, were princes, asylums of virtue, and 
they founded colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Susiika and other places. During 
the period of their reign, the whole of Casbmir was the enjoyment of Bauddhas 
eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years had elapsed from the emancipa- 
tion of the Lord S6kya Sinha in this essence of the world, a Bodhisatwa in the 
country, named N^gdijuna, was Bhumiswara (Lord of the earth), and he was the 
asylum of the six A'rhatwas.' 

** As the prevalence of the Bauddhas and consequence of Nag&rjuna, if not sub- 
verted, were at least checked, in the ensuing reign of Abhimanya ; and as the passage 
egpressly states that the circumstance occurred after the Turushka princes, the 150 
yeare subsequent to Sahya Sinha must fall within the limits of Abhimanya^a reign : 
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it is tlierefor? necessary only to fix the di^te of Sakya Sinlia to detemine that of the 
several reigns occurring in tiiis portion of our history.** 

Assuming that this Sakya Sinha was the Buddha of 542 B.C.> he ventures to 
correct thereby Kalhana’s more distant epoch 

** At the same time Kalhkna, well-informed as he is in these respects, has evidently 
confounded the two periods, and hence assigned to Sikya Sinha a date corresponding 
to at least 1332 B.C., although apparently designating the person who flourished 
B. C. 54*2. We may, therefore, venture to correct his chronology witli reference to 
this latter date ; although until we can be satisfied that the Sakya Sinha of the north- 
west was one individual with the Gautama of MagadliA, we cannot venture to attacli 
any think like certainty to this emendation. Some circumstances in favour of the 
date laid down are adverted to in the concluding observations ; and we may here add, 
that there seems to be a strange connexion between the circumstances and dates of 
the Zerdashts of Persia and the Buddhas of India, which deserves a more particular 
investigation than we have hitherto had materials to undertake. 

** The passage relating to the prevalence of the Bauddba faith in Cashmir includes 
the mention of an individual whose history is fully as obscure, if not as important, as 
that of Buddha. 

N^ijuna, as a Bodliisatwa (see note in page 21), may be either a religious or a 
secular character : he was probably the former, as a hierarch, the prototype of the 
modern Lama of Tibet ; his other title, however, Bhumtewara,* may mean a prince, 
and has probably induced Mr. Colebrooke to translate tlie text generally thus : — 

** Damodara was succeeded by three kings of the nice of Turushka, and they were 
followed by a Bodhisatwa, who wrested the empire from them by the aid of S^kya 
Sinha, and introduced the religion of Buddha into Cashmir. lie reigned a hundred 
years, and was followed by Abhimanya.’* 

After carefully considering all the data accessible to him, Professor Wilson 
decides on adopting the above Buddhistical record of the age in which these 
three Turushka princes and Nagarjuna flourished, as the most authentic autho- 
rity available for making the first adjustment in his chronological table ; whereby 
he reduces, at the termination of his first period,” the date of Gonerda Ill.’s 
reign from B.C. 1 182 to B.C. 388, showing an anachronism in the Raja Taran- 
giwi of 794 years. 

This circumstance alone, even if no new light could be thrown on this in- 
teresting question, would afford a powerful argument in support of the opinions 
1 entertain of the superior accuracy and authenticity of Buddhistical over 
Brahminical chronology. We should bear in mind, too, that the Raja Taran- 
gini is admitted to be ** the only Sanserif composition yet discovered to which 
the title of history can with any propriety be applied.” It is not a little 
remarkable, therefore, that Professor Wilson, after having thus recognized the 
correctness of the date assigned to Sakya Sinha’s death, and availed himself 
of an event connected with Buddhistical history to correct the chronology of 
the Raja Taranginiy should have entirely lost sight of these circumstances, 
and been led, in analyzing the Tibetan works, to say that ** any thing like 
chronology is, if possible, more unknown in Buddhistical than Brahminical 
writings, and it is in vain to expect any satisfactory specification of the date at 
which Buddha Sakya flourished.” 

The object, however, which I have more immediately in view at present, is 
to point out, that the correction adopted by Professor Wilson in this table, 
• ** Itwara," (Pali ** Itiard") and •* Sdmikd,** are often conferred on Buddhistical sacerdotal charae- 
ten who have gained great asoeiMlancy. Vide chap. ▼. of the Mahdwaruo. •• Addhftyan sSknahAd mS 
ghard hmU Satnikd." Chap. xiv. •• Oaheti pathawi mihi i Dipd, hessaatl Issard.’* ** This saamdro 
willthls vAy day become the master of my palace.” •• The load will be Uf urped by thesepenqivi they 
wiU bseeme the kvda of this isUuid.»-( Note by Mr. T.) 
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which reduces the date of the reign of Gonerda 111. (rom B.C. 1182 to B.C. 388, 
invites criticism and reconsideration, as being apparently inconsistent with the 
most approved data previously established, in both the Brahminical and Bud- 
dhistical chronologies ; and also to endeavour to prove that the imperfection 
of the adjustment proceeds from the omission of a tingle letter in the passage 
of the Sanscrit text quoted in his appendix. Whether the omission of this 
single letter has arisen from Kalhdna Pandit having misunderstood the Bud- 
dhistical authority, from which his information was derived ; or from the inac- 
curacy of some transcriber of his work, will not, perhaps, ever be ascertained ; 
unless, indeed, some copy of this history be hereafter found, exempt from 
this minute inaccuracy, the discovery of which would fix the erratum on the 
transcriber. 

Before I explain the grounds on which I justify the addition of " d ” to the 
numeral, Sdrdhan varsha selaiif* it will be proper to notice, why the adjust- 
ment, made according to the present reading of that numeral, is inconsistent 
with ^‘the present most approved data of both the Brahminical and Buddhis- 
tical chronologies.” 

According to the Brahminical chronology developed in the Purdnas, as 
analyzed by Sir W. Jones, Colonel Wilford, and other oriental scholars, the 
date assigned to the reign of Chandragiipta is B.C. 1502; and whether we 
regard him as the contemporary of Alexander the Great, or of Selcucus Nica- 
tor, the Brahminical date assigned to his reign will have to be reduced to about 
B.C. 325; making an adjustment of about 1177 years; in comparison with 
which the foregoing adjustment of 794 years at the reign of Gonerda IIL is 
deficient to the extent of 383 years, and to that extent, therefore, it is at 
variance with the present cardinal ])oint of Brahminical chronology, the age of 
Chandragupta. On a careful comparison of Professor Wilson’s table with Sir 
W. Jones’s Essay, it will, I think, be admitted that Kalhana Pandit did not 
depart materially from the fictitious scheme of Hindu chronology contained in 
the Purdnas, until after the reign of Gonerda III.; and that it was subsequent 
to that date, that he attempted to correct progressively the Hindu anachro- 
nism. According to the Purdnasj Chandragupta succeeded to the Magadha 
empire about B.C. 1502. Admitting (for reasons hereafter explained), that 
Asoka of Cashinir is identical with Asoka of Magadha, the grandson of Chan- 
dragupta, we shall then have a series of nine (three of Magadha and six of 
Cashinir) princes to fill up the term of 320 years intervening between Chan- 
dragupta B.C. 1502, and Gonerda 111. B.C. 1182, giving a somewhat high 
average, certainly, of thirty-five years and seven mouths, but still not greatly 
out of proportion with the term actually assigned in Buddhistical history to 
the reigns of the three Magadha kings (viz.) 


Chandragupta 34 

Biadusara ^ 

As6ka 37 


99 >7 3 = 33 years for the average. 

At all events, it must be conceded that a scries of only nine reigns, comprised 
within so limited a term as 320 years, can by no admissible process of adjust- 
ment be extended to 703 by the addition thereto of 383 years short deducted 
at the age of Gonerda III. Such an addition would make it necessary either 
to throw back the reign of Chandragupta to (B.C. 1182+703=) B.C. 1885, 
which would disturb the whole scheme of Hindu chronology, or to bring the 



^dlgn of <]k>nerda^lII/(B.G:^^ BiC. 70% whi^t 
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^ 'it afVpeard to bo requisite^ therefore, that the adjustmeet jnada. ip tbe^f^e 
of the reigii of Gonerda IlL should be nearer \m than 704 ^^ 01 (^ 8 ; 
dehdi I tcbnceivo I am justified in asserting^ that this position admits of 
arithmeticar verification, from the inequalities of the averages produce4,^ (bp 
reigns of the three tvbtequent “ dynasties” in the chronological table of > the 
^RAJaTaran^ni. 

It will be seen in that table, that Professor Wilson does not escape from his 
chronological embarrassments till the close of his ” third dynasty as the 
averages assigned to two of those dynasties are, by his own acknowledgment, 
inadmissible* According to his corrected chronology he has — 


, In the first dynasty 21 Princes in 378 years, average 18 years. 

Ill the second dynasty ... 6 ditto in 192 ditto, ditto 32 ditto. 

In the third dynasty 10 ditto in 43.3 ditto, ditto 43 ditto, 3^ montlis; 


37 1.003 general average 27 years, 1 month. 

If, instead of resting these adjustments on conjectural grounds, we substi- 
tute the precise correction ascertained to be necessary in Hindu chronology at 
the reign of Chandragupta, being about 1177 years, we shall then bring the 
reign of Gonerda III. from B.C. 1182, down to B.C. 5. The general average 
of the reigns of the thirty-seven Ca.shmirian princes from Gonerda HI, in 
B.C. 5, to the end of the reign of Baladitiya in A.D. 615, will then give the 
satisfactory result of sixteen years and nine months. The necessity of all 
further adjustments of the Cashmirian table, subsequent to the age of Go- 
nerda III., will be thereby got rid of. The clnmay expedient of Kalhaoa 
Pandit for making those adjustments, by assigning preposterously protracted 
terms, — ^In one instance of 3U0 years, ^to the reigns of the princes of the three 
subsequent " dynasties,” may at once be rejected. His chronology down to 
the reign of Gonerda 111. will be rendered consistent with the Pur&nas; and 
our adjustments will be in accordance with the anachronism ascertained to 
exist in the age of Chandragupta. 

As regards the Biiddhistical chronology, I have it in my power to adduce 
.direct evidence, independent of hypothetical reasoning, in support of the pro- 
position which 1 have advanced. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to bring forward proofs, beyond those ex- 
liibited in the foregoing extracts from Professor Wilson’s Essay, to establish, 
that A86ka, ** to whom the crown of Cashmir reverted on the demise of 
Sachinara without issue, was the Magadha prince of that name, the grandson 
of Chandragupta and son of Bindusara, who became the great patron of Bud- 
<)hism af^er his accession to the supreme sovereignty of India. It is Cpuiid in 
^e Atiakdtka 6n the PHakataya (the commentaries on the Buddhistical Scrip- 
/tiirdsyais well ns'ln the Maka Wanso* that this prince administered the govern- 
ment of the appointment of his father Bindusdro, the empercfr of 

in^ia; that he illiseheded to the empire in the year 218, after the deatWof 
j of ' j .Gl- ^ ■ that he became a convert to Buddhism four • years. a(^er 
lib qceraridiii'find’ifchat the mission for the conversion of Cashmir was dappted 

• Vide Ch.'V.^Ai son, Mshiiido, was bom while hhi father ■* adminmtered'the Snv^latht of 

la tfAtod to bave attained his twentieth year inUie aevmthyeM 
Vulsia llaaihha,; As0ha,ii|^ have governed Ujjmi, for his father Dindnsaro, at least fouxtem years. 
.. UM as rsgaidi'ihe forgoing computation. Whether his accession tb Cishnfir piebilMidr fol- 

Jonodhis accMikin m^ ampUre, os toy cakulationB aie based oo tliodsto of 

CdHeoeation ** in B.C. 907* 
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by him, in the 18th year of his reign, afier the termination of the third edn^* 
Vdeaifo'h, ?ri 'Hm, BiC. 3D7« The particulars ^vert of the role < of ; this 
prince in Cashmir, concise and imperfect as they are, entirely accord, as far es 
gb; tiritii the foregoing sketch. According to that sketch, As^a is : not 
the direct descendant of his predecessors who reigned in Cashmir he was 
bHgihalTy k pious worshipper of Siva, but subsequently invented or originated 
Jina S&sana** (religion of Jina or Sakya); and, according to tbe..4y^ 
AcbM, abolished the Brahminical rites and substituted those of Jina/’ With 
these marked features of resemblance, of peculiar and prominent importance 
In the tableau of Indian history, which are not recognizable in, or applicable 
t'o, any other Asiatic monarch, it appears to be impossible to withhold the 
adiinission that the Asoka of Cashmir, and the Asoka of Magadha, subsequently 
called Dhammasoka, the emperor of India, are identically one and the same 
individual. 

If on this hypothetical reasoning, the point of identity may be considered to 
be established (and 1 observe by your genealogical tables that it is there 
admitted), we have to add twenty years for the residue of the reign of Asoka, 
from the date of the Buddhist mission to Cashmir in A B. 235, or B.C. 307t 
to complete his reign of thirty-seven years in Magadha, which brings us to 
B.C. S87) leaving a term of 2S2 years between that date and B C. 5, to which 
the reign of Gonerda III. was brought, according to the foregoing adjustment 
(made on Brahminical chronological data), to be^divided amongst the six princes, 
who intervened between Asoka and Gonerda III. These numbers will give 
an average of forty-seven years for each reign, which is certainly inadmissible. 
This discrepancy, however, only serves to give me greater confidence in the 
views 1 entertain ; and, indeed, if such a result was not produced, in this par- 
ticular portion of Buddhistical chronology, the whole of the reasoning entered 
into in the introduction to my pamphlet, on which 1 have attempted to prove 
** that an intentional perversion to the extent of about sixty years has been 
adopted, to answer some national or religious object, which is not readily dis- 
coverable, between the date of Sakya Sinha’s death and that of the accession 
of Chandragupta,’^ would be nullified. By deducting these sixty years, about 
222 years will be left to be divided among those six princes, which gives an 
average of thirty-seven years, which also is far from being a satisfactory result. 
But a single protracted reign, in so limited a number as six monarchs, would 
be sufficient to reduce the average of the other five reigns to an admissible 
term, and would, at the same time, adjust the clut^ of Asoka’s reign in the 
Rdja Tarangini to the date assigned to it in Buddhistical chronology, as well 
as produce the same result with that arrived at by the foregoing adjustment of 
the Brahminical chronology, — viz, fix the age of Gonerda 111. to about B.C. 5. 

'' In the translation of the foregoing quotation, on the authority of 

' ifrhich Professor Wilson’s adjustment of the age of Gonerda 111. from B.C. 1 182 
! to B.C. 338 is founded, I have ventured to make a few verbal alterations, un- 
'^ibbtitlected with the date, in conformity with the meaning which Buddhistical 
' phi^seology would suggest. From the context with the other portions of the 
' ' Work; it may be perfectly just to apply the' term “ pravrajyarjita ” to “ iSapd- 
^idhks^’ exclusively ; and M. Csoma de Koros corroborates^ from Tibetan qjUtJ^o- 
the inforence that these Tartar princes were of the Buclfjhjsticd jla|tli. 
But that term in Buddhistical literature signifies, in the most general sense, 
^ itojbeCiC/* without distinction of any particular religion. The im^i^ludn Von- 
v>vey^ ip mymbd by this pa is rather to the effect that ** Cashmir was 
ubder the spiritual controol of (Brahminical) ascetic sages, eoiibent for their 
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rigid piety.** than that Cashmir was the enjoyment of Bauddhas eminent for 
austerity,*’ during the reigns of the three Turushka princes. 

The correction made by Professor Wilson from *^PuranirvrUe ** to *^Parinir- 
vrite ’* is indispensable ; and had the Burma priest, whom he consulted, called 
to his recollection that Majjhantiko thdro did not repair to Cashmir, for the 
purpose of converting it to Buddhism, until 236 years after the death of S^ya 
Sinha, he would doubtless have also pointed out that, according to Buddhis- 
tical authorities, there was as great an irrelevancy and inadmissibility involved 
in the specified date of 1 50 years, as in computing that date anterior ” in- 
stead of posterior ” to the death of Buddha. 

This manifest inaccuracy is to be rectified by prefixing “ d” to the “ sardhan 
varsha satan,* and converting it into dasdrdhan varsha satan.^** In making 
the addition of this single letter, it must not be regarded as an arbitrary alte- 
ration on my part. It is a correction, the adoption of which cannot be resisted 
whliout impugning the authority of authentic Buddhistic history, in which 
**Nagarjuna” (as Professor Wilson himself surmises), under the name of 
" Naga Sena,” enjoys a distinguished celebrity. He does not appear ever to 
have visited Ceylon, and as the Attakathd extant here only comprise a con- 
tinuoM record of Indian events up to the period when the third convocation 
was held, in A.B. 235 or B.C. 307, while he himself flourished in A.B. 500 or 
B.C. 43, the only record of Naga Sena in this island (as far as I am aware), 
excepting some unconnected allusions to him in Buddhagotot Ailakaihdy is the 
Milindapanno (commonly called MUinapprasImo^ a work which derives its 
title from his dialectic controversy with Miiindu, the raja of Sagala. In that 
work, from which I shall presently make some extracts, it is specifically stated 
that he appeared (in fulfilment, of course, of an assumed prediction of Sakya 
Sinha) Jive hundred years after the death of Buddha ; and that work, moreover, 
contains the names of the six Arhatwas (Pali Arahanta), who, most fortu- 
nately for the illustration and substantiation of my case, are referred to in the 
four apparently insignificant words with which this Sanscrit quotation con- 
cludes. In Professor Wilson’s translation of these four words, the negative 
** na ** has been overlooked, and he has rendered them into ” he was the asylum 
of the six Arhatwas,” instead of translating them ” he did not recognize,” 
I. e. he denounced, the six Arhatwas.” 

With these explanatory remarks, I venture to ofier the following translation 
of this valuable Sanscrit quotation. 

” They (Hushka, Jushka,' Canishka), of Turushca descent, were princes* asylums 
of virtue, who founded colleges and chetiyas in Susclia and other countries. During 
the entire period of their rule, the whole of Cashmir was under the spiritual controul 
of ascetic sages, eminent for their rigid piety. Thereafter, when (half a thousand) 
five hundred years had elapsed in this (land), as well as the whole world, from the 
period that the sanctified Sakya Sinha attained Parinirvritti, the pre-eminently 
endowed Bodhisatwa, Nfig^juna, became the (spiritual) lord of this and many other 
lands, and did not recognize (i.e. denounced) the six Arhatwas (who were his con- 
temporaries). *’ 

* I thould here note that I have never met in my P&U reading, nor has any native schedar been aide 
to refer me to, the numeral ** SsddAefwota” ** for one hundred and fifty although, according to gram- 
maUcal rules, the contraction of ** Saha-addhdn-sata *’ into •* Saddhan~iata" appears to be perfectly 
admissible. Whereas the numeral Dawzddhaaata ” contracted from ** Deua-addhdruata'* tar " half a 
thousand,’* is in continual use. Jt Is repeatedly met with in the Mahdwann, Ch. I. ** SlmudiK NSga^ 
Iduwwd dasaddhasata y6jan^.” ** In a kingdom, half a thousand (five hundred) ydjanas in ex- 
tent, bounded by the ocean.” Ch. V. " PurisdnSn dasaddhdhi satdhi parlwarlto }” **atiended by a retinue 
of five hundred men.” I am not aware whether this remark be appUckble to the Sanscrit language alio; 
nor docs it appear to me to be matnial, as Kalhtoa probably quotes from a Pali Buddhiitical work. 
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The genei^t. hil|oryi>rN(^a S4na» to which thb MUindapanno refers^ al- 
though it could throw no -light on the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 'inas- 
much as Buddhism was established in this island £64 years b^ore> the pdriod of 
his ministry^ and as he himself never appears to have visited it, Is nevertheless 
a work, the value of which, as regards the Buddhistical history of India^ can- 
not well be overruled, and for the recovery of which, if still extant til the 
regions mentioned by Colonel Tod and Lieutenant Webb, no pains should be 
spared. It is reasonable to infer, from the tenor of the A^itindapanno, that 
his triumph over Milindu raja was cither his principal achievement, or that 
which most contributed to his renown ; but the mention made of him in the 
Hdja Tarangini presents conclusive evidence of the sphere of his influence and 
ministry not having been confined to that triumph ; and the circumstance of 
the MUindapanno commencing with a quotation from a more general work, 
affords equally conclusive proof that such a history of his life hud once been 
extant. The MUindapanno being incomplete, neither the date at which? nor 
the individual by whom, it was compiled from pre-existing works, is specified 
in it. The following is a literal translation of its commencement. 

Adoration to him, who is the saiictiried, the deified, the omniscient, supreme 
Buddha ! 

“ In the capital city, S;igala, Milindu a])proachcd Xaga Sena, iis a river approaches 
the ocean. That monarch having selected him who was endowed with the i) 0 \ver of 
enlightening the darkness of ignorance, as if lie were a meteor-bearer, proposed cer- 
tain profound questions (to him) involving the great principles of right and wrong.** 

“ There (in reference to that quotation) do ye (my hearers), devoting your undivided 
attention to, and preparing your minds to be favourably impressed with, the subject, 
listen to these profound and doubt-dispelling dissertations, which, as well from the 
questions snggesCed as from the so>utioiis rendered, tJieir deep import and connected 
consistency, their influence over the passions and charm to the ear (arc) unprece- 
dented, and make the hair stand on end (with amazement) ; portraying them, from 
the similitudes and parables used by Naga Sena, as if immersed in the (waters of) the 
* Abhidliamma ’ and * Winoyo,’ secured (at the same time) in the meshes of the net 
of the * Siittans.' 

“ The subject may be thus set forth in due order.** 

After describing the magnificence of Sagala, and giving an account of both 
Naga Sena and Milindu in a previous existence, the former as a Sainanero, 
and the latter as an CJpasanipada, the narrative thus proceeds — 

“ Thereafter, in whiitcver manner the appearance of the 3d * Maggallipnttatisso 
was foreseen by our Bhagawii, in the same manner (the uppeamnee of) these two 
personages also was foreseen by him, for he had thus predicted : ‘ Five hundred years 
after my Parinihbanan they will he horn. Whatever discourse there may be pro- 
pounded by me, which, from its conciseness may appear' entangled and confused, 
these persons will, from the mode in which they will conduct their interrogation and 
illustration, thoroughly unravel it. Of these persons, the Samancro will be born in 
the character of IVIilindu raja in Saghlanagura, in Jainbiidipa, accomplished in learning, 
skilful in conduct, gifted with judgment, powerful abroad ; who, both in the concep- 
tion and execution of his designs, wJiethcr regarding the past, the future, or the 
present,, will exert a sound and deliberate judgment. To him many endowments 
wiU be attainable, viz. the ‘ Sfite,* ‘Sammati,’ ‘i?ankhya,’ ‘Yoga,* ‘ Niti,* ‘ Wide- 
sika, * Gahakfi,* ‘ Gandamba,* ‘ Tikeclichha,* ‘ Chatiihcda,* ‘ Purana,* * Itihasa,* 

- Joti,* ‘ Maya,* ‘Iletu,’ * Mantana, ‘ Uddha,* * Chlianda,* ‘ Samuddha.* He will 
be capable of confuting sages versed in the niiiececii Vedas, invincible from his oivn 
gif^ and held in universal estimation, even of those of antagonist creeds. In the 

* Vido ('hapler V. Mafuiwanso for this prediction. 
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whole of Jambudipa, there will be no one comparable to Milindii ntja, in the afore- 
said particulars of power, energy, enterprise, and wisdom. He will be endowed 
with riches and worldly prosperity ; and guarded by military power in a state of the 
utmost efficiency.’ 

“ On a certain occasion, Miliiidu raja, desirous of inspecting his military array, 
composed of every branch of the four constituent hosts of an army, proceeding out of 
the capital, and having caused them to be counted ; this monarch, a profound dispu- 
tant, and versed in the phraseology and science of those learned in the * Sakayata,* 
looking at (the position of) the sun, thus addressed his attendant officers of state: 

There is a long day before us yet ; how shall we pass it ? Were I to return instantly 
to the town, is there any sage, whether sacerdotal or bnilimun, the head of a great 
sect, having a fraternity of his own, and being a precei>tor himself, who maintains 
that he is arahat and an omniscient Buddha, who would be willing to enter into a 
disputation with me, for the purpose of solving doubts ?’ 

“ On having thus expressed himself, his live hundred Yonaka (chiefs) replied to 
Militidu raja in these words : * MaliAr^ja ! there are six (such) viz, Puranakassapo, 
Makkhalig6salo, Nigunto-nathaputto, Sanjago bulatti putto, Ajitakosakambali, and 
P^udokacbch&yano,’* who are heads of great sects, having fraternities of their own, 
and are preceptors themselves, of great celebrity, having numerous congregations, 
sectarians in principle, the elect of a great portion of the human race. Maharaja; 
seek them; enter into a controversy (with them) and solve doubts.’ ” 

The narrative proceeds to describe the disputation of Milindn, first, with 
Purdna-kassapo, and then, with Makkhaligosalo, and represents that ns tiie 
monarch confuted them and similarly overcame every other disputant, all the 
Arahat priests absented themselves for twelve years from Sagala, and retired 
to the vicinity of the Rakkhitatala mountain in the Iliinawanta regions. At 
the intercession of Assagatta thero, in behalf of the Biiddhistical priesthood 
generally, Sakkha, the supreme of dewas, is represented to have invoked Naga 
S4na, who was in the Ketumati heavens, and called Maha Sena, to be born in 
the human world, for the purpose of confuting Milindu ; to which Naga Sena 
ultimately consented. Accordingly, “ he is conceived in the womb of the wife 
of the brahman named Sonutsara, an inhabitant of the village Kajangalla, on 
the borders of the Himawanta mountains,” and becomes highly accomplished 
and perfect master of the three Vedas, Doubts arc then engendered in his 
mind as to the correctness of the doctrines contained in those Vedas. While 
in this frame of mind, Rohana thero, as predestined, enters into a controversy 
with him, converts him, and removes him to Rakkhitatala. There he is ad- 
mitted into the “ Samanero” order of the Buddhistical priesthood, and acquires 
the Abhidhammapitaka ; and is ordained an “ Upasampuda ” priest at the age 
of twenty years. He is next placed under thcl tuition of Assagutta th6ro, 
apparently in the same village, for three months, where he first attains the 
sanctification of ** Sotapatti.” At the termination of this period, he is sent to 
place himself under the charge of Dhammarakkhita thero of the Asokaramo 
templet Pataliputra, which is stated to be distant one hundred yOjanas ** 
from Kajangalla, the birth-place of Naga Sena. On the road, he meets with a 
Setthi, who was travelling also to Pataliputto, with a train of fiVh hundred 
carts. This Setthi maintains him on the road, and hears his discourses prp- 
pounded from the Ahhxdhamma. At Asokarama vihara, in the course A^rtbree 
months, he acquires the Pitakattaya by heart, and in three more, masters tliilsir 
import, and attains ^^Arahat.” He is then summoned to appear bcift^e th^ 
Arahat priests, who had retired to Rakkhitatala mountain in Himawanta^ and 

* These are also the designations of certain contemporary disciples of Goutairca. ' 

t Vide Ch. V. of the Uahdtmruot for the constructipn of this temple, by Dhamm^ka. 
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he repairs thither. He is there enjoined by these Arahat priests to proceed to 
Sagala and cope with Milindu raja, whose triumph over all other theros had 
driven them to the Iliinawanta. He consents to undertake the enterprize, 
confident of overcoming him, and all other opponents ; and advises the rest of 
the Arahanta to precede him thither^ without fear. They do so, and S^ala 
is represented to “ glitter with yellow robes again.” Milindu then enters into 
a disputation with Ayupala thero, of Sankheyaparivena, on the question as to 
whether the priesthood possess any spiritual advantage over lay ascetics, re- 
sulting from their ordination. It does not clearly appear whether Ayupala is 
one of the priests who came from Himawanta or not, but he is also confuted 
by the raja. The royal suite, composed of the aforesaid five hundred Yonaka 
nobles, do not participate, however, in the monarch’s exultation, and attri- 
bute the discomfiture of the thero to his individual incapacity. At this par- 
ticular juncture, Nnga Sena makes his appearance in Sagala, and establishes 
himself at the Sankeyapariweno with a sacerdotal retinue, which is exaggerated 
into 80,000. The Mitindapanno then proceeds to describe the preparation for, 
and the actual interview between, Milindu and Naga Sena, quoting occasionally 
from the work before referred to. Milindu, on this occasion, loses his former 
confidence in himself, both from the fame of Naga Sena’s reputation, which 
had already reached him, and the composure with which he received him. It 
is finally agreed upon, that the disputation shall be carried on in the king’s 
palace, in the presence of ten selected theros. The disputations are then 
entered into accordingly. The Milindapanno extant in Ceylon contains 262 
dissertations, as well as the designations of the dissertations that are missing, 
being forty-two. In the Singhalese version of the Milindapanno^ from infor- 
mation stated to be derived froih a Tika brought from Siam, which I have not 
met with, it is mentioned that these dialects terminated in Milindu becoming 
a convert to Buddhism, then a priest, and ultimately an Arahat. 

These extracts and abstracts, whether viewed in connexion with the events 
recorded in the Cashinirian history, which also bear testimony to the partial 
subsidence of the influence of Buddhism in Northern India, and of the con- 
gregation of the heads of that faith in the neighbourhood of the Himalayan 
mountains about the third century B.C., and the subsequent revival of that 
influence in the days of Nagarjuna and the Tiirushku princes, who are likewise 
represented to have resorted to Cashmir from the same quarter ; or whether 
we regard them in connexion with the incidents contained in the history of 
Buddhaghdsa in the fifth century of our era, as illustrated in my pamphlet, 
together with the data contained in Tibetan annals as noticed by M. Csoina, 
are replete with historical importance and engrossing interest. I shall not, 
however, venture to speculate on data, which are as yet but imperfectly ana- 
lyzed, and On the authenticity of which Oriental scholars have still to form a 
judgment. , 

Reverting, therefore, to the consideration of the Cashmirian Chronological 
Table, I have to observe that, according to the Milindapanno^ Naga Sena 
flourished about 500 years after the death ^f Sakya Sinha, or B.C. 43. If his 
visil^ .^rv mission to Cashmir took place towards the close of the reign of the 
threp Turushka princes, the rule of their immediate successor, Abhimanya, 
who Efla^red Brahminisin in Cashmir, must also have commenced about the 
8am#^4&t6. By your genealogical tables, that monarch reigned thirty-five 
years, > which term deducted from B.C. 43 leaves B.C. 8 ; being nearly the same 
date as those to which I arrived, by the two foregoing computations, in which 
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I have attempted to reconcile my adjustment to the most approved data as 
yet established in both the Brdhminical and Buddhistical chronologies.” 

The next and last source of evidence of which I have to avail myself, is 
derived chiefly from Mr. Prinsep’s valuable researches in numismatology. At 
the end of the second volume of Lieutenant Burnes’ travels into Bokhara, 
some observations arc furnished by Professor Wilson and Mr. Prinsep, on one 
of the Bactrian coins found by that enterprizing traveller, and portrayed in the 
engravings attached to his work.* 

The points you seek to establish in regard to this coin arc, that it belongs to 
Kanisbka, one of the three Turiushka princes above named, and that he 
reigned “ near the end of the second century B.C. and these points are appa- 
rently corroborated by the foregoing date assigned for the age in which Naga 
Sena lived, viz, about B.C. 43. By your genealogical tables, these princes are 
represented to have reigned, synchronously about sixty years : that computa- 
tion, also, will bring the coiiimcncenicnt of their rule to B.C. 43-|-60=103 
B C., or “ near the end of the second century B.C.” 

I cannot, in this place, forbear noticing that, misled by a slight derangement 
of type in the impression of the Professor’s Chronological Table, you have 
also in this note been betrayed into making an undeservedly disparaging remark 
in respect to Buddhistical ii.s compared with Brabmiiiical chronology. Under 
the impression that the date assigned in the Ihija Tnrai\gim to the termination 
of Abhiinanya’s reign was B.C. 118, you consider the accuracy of that chro- 
nology to be erroneously impugned by being thrown back to B.C. 388, by 
Professor Wilson, in deference to Buddhistical authority. The date assigned 
for that reign, how'ever, is not B.C. 1 18, but B.C. llSii, in the Raja Taranjhii; 
and by that adjustment, vindc on Buddhistical aul/iorifj/, though the correction, 
from the circumstances explained, is insiiiiicicnt, still an important and valua- 
ble correction is effected to the extent of 794 years ! 

I have thus, from four sources of information, totally unconnected, arrived 
at one and the same conclusion, corroborative of the authority of the Milin^ 
dapannOf on which I have added the single letter “d” to the numeral “ Sdr^ 
dhanrsatanr The chronology of the Baja Tarangini is brought, by the first, 
to coincide with the adjusted Hindu chronology iti rhePurdnas — by the second, 
with the Atlahathd of the Piitakataya and the Mahdwanso — by the third, with 
the age of Nagarjiina, or Naga Sena, as given in the Milindapanno^ and the 
revised Sanscrit quotation from the Raja Taran^ini — and by the fourth, with 
the age of the coin of Kanishka ; with Tibetan authorities adduced by M. (.*somn; 
and with the epoch of the overthrow of the Bactrian dynasty, as given by 
Schlegel and other authorities. 

In computations of this nature, exact precision is not to be attained or ex- 
pected. In specifying the age of Nagurjuna, in such round numbers as .500 
years after the death of Sukya, it is manifestly an approximating rather than a 
specific date. If from the general tenor of the Raja Tarani^ni, and the Tibetan 
authorities referred to by M. Csoma, it be clearly shown that the Tiirushka 
princes were Buddhists, and that Nagarjiina appeared in Cashmir during their 

* .Sec the second volume of the Journal, page .'114. Most of our readers arc aware that the date 
assigned in our notice of Lieut. Burnc.-}’ coin, was aftcrward.4 in a iiie.'iaurc abandoned, on the ground of 
its being found in ossoeialfon with .Snssanian coins of a much later period — The reading of the letter P 
in KANIIPKOX waa also confirmed by a multitude of specimens. No argument, therefore, can safely 
be built On the evidence of this coin as to the iieriod of N&gjirjuna*s mission, but there remains ample 
authority with.iut it in the written history of the Buddhist church.— The typographical error In Mr. 
Wilson's Chronology a/t Cashmir I could not fail to perceive when drawing up my own tables; but for. 
tlM reason above given, I did not think it worth while to notice It.— Kn. Joum. As. S^, 
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dynasty, the only alteration rendered necessary in the foregoing computations, 
would be that his visit to Cashmir should be considered to have taken place 
about 4G0 instead of hOO years after the death of Sakya. M. Csonia’s unpub- 
lished life of Sakya, to which you refer as containing data connected with Bud- 
dhistical history, derived from both Sanscrit and Tibetan works of the age 
of Kanishka, furnishes another important and encouraging evidence of authen- 
tic annals of Buddhistical history having extended in Continental Asia beyond 
the age of Asoka. 


ON THE CHINESE MODE OF EXPRESSING THE SOUNDS OF 
MANCHU WORDS. 

TO THE EDlTOa. 

Sill : The institution of a Chinese professorship in University College, 
London, being likely to increase the number of students of that language and 
of Manchu, I take the liberty of sending you the Chinese system of expressing 
Manchu letters and words ; and will, on a future occasion — should such an 
article be acce[)table — senil the Manchu system of expressing the sounds of 
Chinese characters. 

The Manchu language, which has a regular system of declensions and con- 
jugations, is a valuable auxiliary in the study of Chinese, from its containing 
translations of many of the best Chinese works, which have been generally 
made by the most eminent natives of China and (Chinese Tartary, under the 
inspection of the emperor. It iv obvious that sucli versions must greatly 
facilitate the acquisition of a critical knowledge of Chinese literature, as in 
them the numbers and cases of nouns and pronouns, and the moods and tenses 
of verbs, arc clearly distinguished, while in Chinese it is sometimes difTicult to 
ascertain whether a character is a verb or a noun, or even whether it forms a 
proper name, or is used as a substantive or an adjective. 

The French sinologues have duly appreciated a knowledge of Manchu, and 
owe much of their eminence as Chinese scholars to their acquaintance with 
that language ; but its study has been alnio.st entirely neglected by English- 
men ; and I believe, that until one of my pupils lately went to Canton, not a 
single Englishman there could read one line of the Manchu counterpart of a 
Chinese proclamation, or even the reverse of a Chinese coin, which, under 
the reigning Tartar dynasty, always has a Maiicltu inscription. 

The following alphabet is extracted from the sijllabarium in the Kin ting 
Tsing Han tut/ yin tszcy* which agrees in the order and powers of the letters 
with the losing wa7i he }nungy\ a Manchu grammar written in Chinese, and 
published at the beginning of Yungching’s reign. 

* The pronunciation is given according f.o the orthograpliy of Dr. Morrison’s Alphabetical Chinese 
Dictionary, where the characters may be found, numbered (5;i7I, 10227, hUMW;, Sltl'l, OQSH. 

This work was published by order of the Emperor Keen-lung, for the establishment of an uniform 
system of exi>ressiiig Manchu and Mongol iKames in Chinese, and ('hi)iesc names in Manchu and Mongol. 
It comprises the Manchu St/ilubariuin, Acc.. with the pounds of the syllables expressed in Chinese charac- 
ters, and the names of the principal places in Chinese Tartary, in Manchu and Chinese. 

i Numbers (Morrison's Diet.) lOOOd, .^'121, The Manchu title of this work is T'/t.vm/r-teen- 

KM-meng-pithe. It was translated into liatiii by M. Raux, a French missionary in China; and the Syllaba- 
rium was published by M.Lnnglcs, in his Alphabet Mantchon. The remainder of the translation, with tl:e 
exception of the dialogues, which are at Paris, was captured on its way to France, and was supposed by 
M. {.angles to be in the British Museum. M. Remusal, in his Recherches sur les Langues Tartarest 
pagelK), positively states that it was ** transport^ au British Museumt a iMulresj but this isa mistake, 
as there is no trace of. that manuscript in the Museum Library. 
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Alphabet, 

A, E, I, O, U, pronounced as in French. 

d, the natural sound of this letter is u short, hut it is always substituted 
for u when that letter is preceded by the first kh^ ky or A, to prevent 
the dot of the u interfering with the marks employed to convert kh, into 
ky or h ; and in that case, although written 5, it is pronounced u. As an 
initial, o only occurs in four or five Manchu words. 

N. 

Kh, k, h, pronounced strongly, and used only before «, o, and o — see 
the remark on o. 

Pp’h, S, Sh, T’h, T, L, M. 

Tell, Ch pronounced T'/is and Ts before /. 

y. 

Kh, k, h, used only before e and i. 

Kb, k, h, pronounced lightly, and used only before m, which is written o, 
for the reason assigned under o. 

Kh, k, h, pronounced lightly, and used only before a and o. In trans- 
cribing Manchu words in English letters, these three letters, which are 
only used in expressing the sounds of seven or eight Chinese words, 
may be distinguished from the first kh, k, and A, by using letters from 
a different fount. 

R. This letter does not occur ns an initial in Manchu, and is represented by 
L in Chinese, there being no H in that language. 

T.W. 

T’hs, Ts, pronounced T^hz, Tz before i. 

J, as in the French word jour* 

Sz. 

Tch, Ch, used only before i. 

The last six letters have been added to express the sounds of words derived 
from the Chinese language. 

All the Manchu vowels, and the syllables commencing with a consonant, 
are represented by single Chinese characters, as are also the syllables termi- 
nating in 2 , Tiy ng, and o; but those ending in r, k, s, t, py 1, lUy are expressed 
by the union of the sounds of two characters, there being no Chinese words 
terminating with these consonants. Thus the Manchu syllable am is expressed 
by the Chinese characters a-miih (8084, 7^00), and the word Manchu is, in 
the imperial Manchu dictionary,* spelt in the following manner : Ma (7467) 

(8084) gan (2834) — Man ; — choo (1303) u (1 1767) chu ; — Manchu. 

The forms of the Manchu letters, given as initials by M. Langles,f are 
tolerably correct, but the powers are wrong in many instances. This is sur- 
prising, as M. le Roux des Hautesrayes had, with the exception of o, given all 
their powers correctly, in an article^ published twenty years before the appear- 
ance of the first edition of the Alphabet Mantchou, and referred to in that 
work. 

Hoping that you will pardon the length and technical nature of this letter, 

I am. Sir, &c. 

61, Burton Street, William Huttmann. 

June \*lthy 1837* 

» Hanni araSa pithe* The Chinese title is Tsing wen kSen (10986, 11S87* 

6015 ). 

t Alflwbet ManUhMt troisi^mc edition ; table, p.I55. 

X par M. I’Abbd de Petity, tomeii. parsii. pages 5r»5.0. Paris, 1767* 
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ON POLYC5AMY. 

Polygamy has scarcely had a due measure of justice conceded to it — 
or, to use a familiar phraseology, it has not experienced fair play. Yet a 
custom which can be traced up to the earliest ages of the world, and which 
now prevails over the greatest part of the earth, is not to be condemned 
merely because northern nations have chosen to proscribe it, and, as if aware 
of its natural claims to favour, have even alhxcd to it the penalty of death.* 
Some authors have deduced a conclusive argument against polygamy, by 
urging that, had the Creator intended it for the species, he would have 
begun with it.f Others endeavour to shew, but by inference only, that it 
is condemned in the New Testament. But both classes of writers seem to 
forget that the wisest of men, the man after Ood's own heart, had seven 
hundred w’ives, besides three hundred concubines. The argument from 
Holy Writ, therefore, comes to nothing. 

David Hume, a writer who, it must be admitted, is free from a servile 
submission to authority, in one of his Essays, J has weighed the advantages 
and disadvantages of polygamy, and has delivered a verdict against it. But 
David Hume, in another work,§ has pronounced a sentence in favour of the 
Greek and Roman Mythology. “ If we examine,” he says, “without pre- 
judice, the ancient heathen Mythology, as contained in the poets, wc shall 
not discover in it any such monstrous absurdity as wo may at first be apt to 
apprehend. Where is the diflicu^ty in conceiving that the same powers or 
principles, whatever they were, which formed this visible world, men and 
animals, produced also a species of intelligent creatures, of more refined 
substance, and greater authority, than the rest ? I'liat these creatures may 
be capricious, revengeful, passionate, voluptuous, is easily conceived ; nor 
is any circumstance more apt, among ourselves, to engender such vices, than 
the license of absolute authority. And, in short, the whole mythological 
system is so natural, that in the vast variety of planets and worlds contained 
in this universe, it seems more than probable, that, somewhere or other, it 
is really carried into execution.” A writer who could regard a system so 
absurd as natural^ and as probably still existent, is very likely to look upon 
a natural custom absurd. But, in truth, l^avid Hume rejects polygamy, 
and prefers the rule by which (in the words of Dryden) — 

One to one is cursedly conliued, 

from a balance of advantages and evils which, in his opinion, attend both. 

The chief arguments against polygamy are, that it introduces into the 
matrimonial state a despotic usurpation, which destroys the eijuality of rank 
between the sexes; that it is destructive of real love and friendship; that it 
is the parent of jealousy, and of domestic distractions. Of these in their 
turn. 

The belief that the possessor of a seraglio of wives, in those countries 
where polygamy is permitted, exercises a despotic sway over them, is one 
of those errors which Western people adopt from their ignorance of Asiatic 

• In Sweden, bigamy is a capital crime. t Paley, b. iii. c. 6. 

t Essay, xix. i The Natural History of Religion, sec. xi. 
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manners. Where marital despotism prevails in the East^ it is^ on the con- 
trary, amongst those whom poverty condemns to monogamy. It often happens 
that, where there are many wives, one will rule the rest, and the husband 
into the bargain. Those who have looked into the works which have been 
lately translated, giving true particulars of Oriental manners by natives of 
the East,* will at once perceive that the notion that women are the objects 
of domestic tyranny, in that part of the world, is merely ideal. “ Little is 
understood in England,” says Mr. Atkinson, “of the real situation of 
women in the East, beyond the impression of their being everywhere abso- 
lute slaves to their tyrant-husbands, and cooped up in a harem, which to 
them can be nothing bettor, it is supposed, than a prison.” But this he 
denies, and he shews how much power, and how many privileges, women 
in Persia really possess. So far from the harem being a ])rison to the 
wives, it is a place of liberty, where the husband himself is treated as an 
interloper. I’hc moment his foot passes the threshold, everything reminds 
him that he is no longer lord and master; children, servants, and slaves 
look alone to the (principal) lady: in short, she is paramount; when she is in 
good humour, everything goes on well, and wlien in bad, nothing goes 
right.” Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, a Persian nobleman, who visited 
England some thirty years ago, and paid great attcnlion to our domestic 
habits, in the account of his visit which he afterwards published, and which 
was translated into English, assigns reasons to shew that the Persian 
women have more power and liberty, and are invested with greater privi- 
leges, than those of Europe ; and he annihilates at once the notion of the 
marital despotism of polygamy, by observing : “ From what 1 know, it is 
easier to live with two tigresses than with two wives.” 

Then, as to its being destructive of real love and friendship — it may be 
doubted whether amongst the higher classes in this hemisphere, to whom poly- 
gamy, if permitted, would be chiefly confined (owing to the expense it 
would entail in establishments), there would be less real love and less 
reciprocal friendship, in a second or third connection, than at present in the 
first. The cold formalities of preliminary settlements, and the funeral 
baked meats ” of separate carriages and pin-money, in the upper circles, 
must destroy all the tender sentiments which belong to pure disinterested 
love, and women in our fashionable life are more frequently “ bought and 
sold ” than in polygamic countries. 

But there is a kind of counter-custom in some of those countries, 
which may qualify the inconveniences of polygamy. In Hindustan, for 
example, the lady is the suitor; the man receives the addresses. The 
whole economy of the tender passion is therefore changed: the swain, 
instead of “sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad made to his mistress' 
eye-brow,” listens complacently, but with well- feigned indiflcrencc, to the 
cooing of the dark-eyed doves who warble their melodies in praise of his 
own moustache. The songs of Hindustan, Captain Willardf tells us, 

* For example, Mrs. Mccr Hassan Alt’s ‘‘Observations on the Musulnmns of India Dr. Her k lots’ 
Mr. Atkinson’s “Customs ami Manners of the Women of rersia," Mr. Wilson's 
“ Hindu Theatrci 4tc. t On the Music of HimlusUn. 
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are composed in the character of a lady lamenting the absence of her loier, 
beseeching him to be propitious; imprecating rival beauties, &c. : the 
fair sex being the first to woo, and the men yielding after much courting/' 
What a world of delightful images does this call into the mind ! How 
many immortal Sapphos would such a custom produce in the West ! How 
doubly charming must our countrywomen become when they act the part of 
pursuers instead of defenders ! 

As to polygamy being an extinguisher of love, this is a notion springing 
from the same source of absurd prejudices as that which suggests old Eng- 
land to be the only land of liberty and happiness. If polygamy deserved 
all the hard things said of it, if it was the source of so many evils and the 
spring of so few enjoyments, we should scarcely see it in vogue throughout 
so large a portion of the world, where refinement has made no little progress. 
Let us prove by experiment that the custom is so destructive of the fine 
sentiment of love, and so prolific of domestic broils and jealousies, as w'e 
are dogmatically assured it must be, before we adopt such objections as 
these. 

It is amusing to trace the various changes iimt have taken place in Britain 
in the incidents of the marriage-coinpact. In early times, our ancestors 
according 1o Caisar, practised polyandry, ten or twelve husbands having 
only one wife amongst them.* When the Roman (.'atholic missionaries 
came amongst this primitive people, they encouraged celibacy, and held the 
marriage of a man with a widc(\v to be tlu^ crime of bigamy, punishable 
canonically. At length, we subsided into monogamy, which appears to have 
been the practice of the ancient Germans, agn oably to Tacitus, who, how- 
ever, expresses some surprise that they should be eacli content with one 
wife.-j- 

The introduction of polygamy would be, it is true, an innovation; but 
when it is considered that this is the era of innovation, — that all our absurd 
ancient customs and principles arc disappearing, — tliat the political edifice is 
about to be entirely reconstructed, and the church, as far as its temporalities 
at least are concerned, is undergoing a thoiough repair, — that its obsolete 
system of discipline is to be displaced fur one founded upon more popular 
and voluntary principles, and that monogamy is, perhaps, one of the abuses 
introduced by the church, — it is submitted that, amongst other grand poli- 
tical improvements, polygamy may be tried for a few years, as an experi- 
ment, and no era seems so peculiarly well adapted for its trial, as tlie 
commencement of a female reigr^l 

« Uxores habent deni dundenique inter se communes; et maxima fratres cum fratibus, parentet 
cum liberia ; seil si qui sint ex his natii corum habentur libcrl quo primum virgo qua?que deducta estt 
D« fie/ u Gal, lib. i. :i}t. 

t Prope »Al harbtirnrum singulis ux<iribus contenli sunt. Dc Monhua German. 18. 
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GLIMPSES OF A POETS DREAM. 

I. 

Why mournest thou, beloved Lute? 

Thy soul is heavy, and thy tone. 

To Pleasure’s blither cadence mute. 

Of faded summers breathes alone. 

And withered flowers, music flown, 

And the warm light of golden eves 
Long melted in the amber west ; 

And the rich harvesting of sheaves 
By reapers gone to rest \ 

Dear spirit of the plaintive Lyre — 

The lover, in the languid eye 
Of Beauty striving to inspire 
A faint gleam of its earlier fire, 

Ne’er hung in fonder hope, than I 
Over thy sad and silent wire. 

For when, before the gloom of night, 

The morning sunshine disappears. 

Thy power can paint the cloud with light. 

And wake a rainbow out of tears. 

Then, gentle spirit, o’er thy wing 
If but a ray of sunshine lie, — 

One hue of Paradise, — oh, fling 
The colour on the sky. 

II. 

Sorrow, thy heavy foot will glide* 

Up to the Moorish Prince’s throne. 

And through the marble Halls of pride. 

Where, by the radiant Zebra’s side. 

Upon the ivory couch he lay. 

Breathing his amorous soul aw'ay ; 

* Let me quote Southey’s beautiful description. — ** Abdoulrahman was the most 
magnificent of the Moorish kings of Spain. His history is like a tale of EastcM’ii 
splendour, with an Eastern moral at the end. To gratify the vanity of a favourite 
slave, he built a town, and called it after her name, Zehra, which signified the orna- 
ment of the wqrld.’ There were in its palace 1,01 1 columns of African and Spanish 
marble, nineteen from Italian quarries, and liO beautiful enough to be presents from 
the Greek emperor. The marble walls of the hall of the caliph were inlaid with 
gold ; birds and beasts of gold, studded with jewels, si)outcd water into a marble 
basin in its centre;— the basin was the work of the best Greek sculptors, and above 
it hung the great pearl which liad been sent to Abdoulrahman by the Emperor Leo. 
The seraglio contained G,300 persons ; — this was the monarch’s favourite abode. 
After the chace, to which 12,000 horsemen always accompanied him, he used to 
rest in a pavilion in the gardens: — the pillars were of pure white marble; the floor 
of gold and steel and jewelry ; and in the midst, there w'as a fountain of quicksilver. 
Yet Abdoulrahman left this testimony against the vanity of the world. — ‘ From the 
moment when I began to reign, I have recorded those days in which I enjoyed real 
and undisturbed pleasure ; they amount to fourteen. Mortal man I consider wliat 
the world is, and what dependence is to he placed upon its enjoyments.*” — Southey’s 
Introduction to the Chronicle of the Cid, p. 28. 
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Glimpses of a Poet*s Dream. 

While song, and lyre, and lute were heard ; 

And from the wings of many a bird. 

Alive with gems, the water gush’d. 

Beneath the Pearl that glitter’d o’er 
The marble basin ; on the floor 
The dancer’s flashing foot of white 
Shone like a gleam of April light. 

Yet still the serpent Care, uncrush’d. 

While all the glowing chamber blaz’d. 

Its fierce eye to the compieror rais’d — 

The Prince of Princes felt its fold ! 

And thou, too, in thy home of gold — 

Lord of the nations ! at whose word 
The crimson eyes of war were stirr’d. 

And thrice ten thousand spears awoke. 

And far and wide the thunder broke 
From steed and chariot, and the quiver 
Of Death resounded, like a river, 

Tram|)Iing the nations with its watery might, — 

Darkness swept o’er thy vision of delight.* 

A thousand slaves before thee bow’d, 

A thousand cars thy treasures bore, 

And the sound of their march was like the roar 
Of a mighty thunder-cloud, 

Rolling along a mountain’s height 
Upon its stormy ninions of atfright. 

The emerald pourd its waves of light. 

The ruby shower’d its crimson flame. 

And the diamond bla/ed, like the face of Fame, 

When she shines in the dying Poet’s eyes, 

And the verdurous trees of Paradise 
Bend round his languid features, and his room 
Breathes the soft fragrance of immortal bloom. 

Flash the jewel’d fans before him ; 

Wave the silken tap’stries o’er him. 

In vain the flood of glory leapt 
Into his eyes— the dying conqueror wept ! 

III. 

I will not sigh, though Life’s dark hour 
Wither the glory of the flower ; 

For Peace a gentler light- may shed. 

Waking a blossonf in the dead ; 

• “ When Mahmoud, the great Gaznevide,^ was dying of consumption in his 
Palace of Happiness, he ordered that all his treasures should be brought out to 
amuse him. There were laid before him, silk and tapestry, jewels and vessels of gold, 
coffers of money, the spoils of the nations he had plundered : it was the spectacle 
of a wdiole day. But pride yielded to the stronger feeling of natiu-e.— Mahmoud 
recollected that he was in his mortal sickness, and wept and moralized upon the 
vanity of the world.”— Southey, quoting from Marigiiy, Eev. des Arabes, t. i. p. 298. 
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And o’er the sad and cheerless gloom 
The crush’d heart shed a sweeter bloom : 

As when the traveller’s footsteps pass 
Over the precious Indian grass ^ 

Beneath his feet the odours rise 
In richer fragrance to the skies. 

And even the thunder-storms that roll*^ 

With fierce combustion o’er our head, 

May Iciive some jewels on the soul, 

To shine when every cloud has fled. 

IV. 

Thee I invoke, delicious May, 

And thou, too, odorous, leafy June, 

Whom I so oft with amorous lay. 

And snatch of rude and pastoral tune. 

Have welcomed on the braes of Doon, 

And Tintern’s ruins, when the moon 
Breathed on the grass her silvery light. 

Until each ivied aisle looked white. 

Ye chiefly I invoke — oh, take 
The weary wand’rer to your arms. 

Reviving with enchanted charms 
The languid pulse, the feeble limb j 
My thirst with your pure fountains slake, — 

The sylvan nectar, — and restore 
The light to eyes with wecf)ing dim ; 

Shine on me, as yc shone of yore. 

For I with you would gladly roam 
Unto the quiet woodland home. 

Or moonlit sands, or where the wave 
Breaks with soft murmur through the cave, 

Where from the din of life apart, 

O fair Egcria of the heart. 

Brief season I with thee may dwell. 

Meek Contemplation, in thy cell ! 

V. 

Bear me upon thy silken wing 
Unto the purple homes of S|)ring, 

Sweet Zephyrus, or crystal stream. 

Still warbling through the Poet’s dream, 

And trees by Winter wither’d long. 

Waving their verdant boughs in Song. 

Lay me beneath the canopy 
Of Binheld’s beeches, where the child, f 
Beloved by every Attic Grace, beguil’d 
The dewy footsteps of the summer hour. 

Scattering his wood-notes in a gentle shower, 

* Alluding to an Eastern stone, called by the ancients Ceraunium, because it was 
supposed to be found on spots visited by thunder. f Pope. 
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Whilst in his charmed ears the unseen wing 
Of silvery lute and softest cittern play’d. 

And glimmering into light, along the shade. 

The forms that glitter in the Muses’ ray. 

Shone round his grassy couch at set of day. 

His brows with crown Eiysian garlanding. 

Poet of every clime ! whose tuneful lay 
Holds converse with us on the cares of life. 

Its hopes and fears, its tumults and its strife. 
Gilding the head of Truth with Fancy’s light. 
And leading smiling Wisdom into sight. 

Girt with the zone of Beauty. How deny 
The sweet poetic frenzy of thine eye, 

“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 

Thou, whose soul lives along the glowing line ! 
Whether round Paraclete's white walls the pine 
Wave high in solemn murmurs to the wind ; 

Or gay Romance its precious leaf unwind ; 

Or Passion’s tale thy melting song rehearse; 

Or the mild lightning of thy mirthful rage 
Sparkle and play upon thy changeful page ; 

Or furious Satire thunder through thy verse 
With the deep music of its brazen throat. 
Sweetest of warblers ! Though thy finger hurl’d 
No fiery arrow from Pindaric Bow, 

Better we love^he honey of thy note. 

And the clear streams of melody that flow 
From the fair gardens of thy Poesy. 

Pleasant to while a summer hour with thee, 
Gentler Magician !♦ in thy Sabine field 
Launching thy colour’d darts on Folly’s shield. 
Or painting with thy delicate hues each maid 
By Fancy led uuto thy myrtle shade; 

Doris, or Lalage, or that sweet name 
Which kindles in the heart a warmer flame : 
There, in the glittering freshness of the dawn. 
Which still on Guido’s living canvass glows. 
With eyes of Paradise and lips of rose. 

Beside thee Virgil’s shadow on the lawn 
Slumbers unbroken ; through the gilded trees 
A white sail glides before the dainty breeze. 
Lords of the tender lute, and laurcll’d lyre. 
With voices of flelight and lips of fire ! 

Methinks 1 see them on the gra.ss recline. 
Weaving the flowery texture of the line. 

While brightly upon Genius’ prophet-eye 
The Future burns with Immortality. 

VI. 

Or waft me, Zephyrus, to the verdurous leaves 
Through which the sunset of Italian eves 
* Horace. 
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Shone on the fainting Poet’s eye upturn’d. 

While dimly the rich flame of Fancy burn’d,* 

And the proud wings of heavenly Song were furl’d. 
Which erst a golden shadow on the world 
From their high pilgrimage had thrown ; 

Yet in his dying heart the tender tone 
Of most entrancing minstrelsy was heard ; 

And ever, like a sweet and radiant bird 
From the dark foliage starting into song. 

Thought after thought of beauty, a fair throng, 
Within the Poet’s cloudless breast awoke, 

And each creation of his Fancy spoke 
Joy to his mournful spirit, as they hung 
Upon his neck, the Minstrel to embrace. 

Cheering him with the sunshine of their face ! 

O meekest of the mighty ! the lute’s Lord ! 

Oil the dark hour of thy decay were pour’d 
The Arabian heaven with all its dreams divine. 
And all the sacred pomp of Palestine. 

While the green landscape of Italian bloom 
Melted away from thine enamour’d gaze ; 

And through the thick boughs of the oak, the rays 
Beaming in glory from the mystic Shrine 
Of Israel’s Temple ! 


Muse of the Land of Palms ! with eyes 
Breathing the cloudless beauty of thy skies. 
May I upon thy radiant footsteps wait, 

Or hang a votive garland at thy gate ? 

As when a Grecian shepherd laid 
At noon beneath a plantain’s shade. 

Starts up suddenly to see 

The grove illumin’d, and the tree 

Glittering with a shower of light — 

Ambrosia filling all the air. 

He knows Olympian feet are there : 

So shone thy beauteous presence fair 
Upon the poet-youth reclin’d’*^ 

On Cherwell’s haunted banks, what time 
The silvery peal of Wykeham’s chime 
Floated into the ear of Night. 

Muse of the Orient ! in that hour of calm. 
How verdant rose the fig-tree and the palm ; 


* ** In the gardens of the convent of Saint Onofrio, on the Janicular Hill, there is 
a large oak, called Tasso*s Oak. Tradition says, that the poet, during the last few 
days of his life, which were passed in this convent, was often brought out to sit under 
that tree ; and on the cypresses behind, w^e love to believe that the garland was hnng 
which was to have crowned him on the 16th of April, had not his death on the 15th 
intervened.” — See Three months passed in the Mountains East of Rome, 

• Hcber, when composing “ Palestine” at Oxford. 
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And, like a shadow in the distant sky, 

Tlie Arab warrior flashed upon the eye ! 

Gentle enthusiast ! to thy classic Bower 
The Muse went with thee, bearing many a flower 
From Eastern gardens, o*er thy head to strew. 
Fragrant and glistening with poetic dew. 

She cheer’d thy fancy with the purple vine. 

While round thy pillow rays of Palestine 
Beam’d with mild lustre ; her celestial wing. 

Dropping with colours from the Indian spring. 

What scenes came o’er the sleeper in a crowd ! 
Prophets, Apostles, Mart^'rs — like a cloud 
Kindled by gleams of memory into gold — 

Float through the paths of Thought ; with tender light 
Illumining the plumage of the night. 

Lo ! through the hallow’d Temple’s radiant Gate 
Sweeps the full splendour of the Hebrew State, — 
Warriors, and priests, and the resplendent choir. 
Breathing the soul of Israel in the lyre. 

With balmy influence the perfume flows, 

Delicious Sharon ! from thy Bower of Rose ; 

And the fond eyes of listening Jjove arc seen. 

Fair Lebanon ! along thy vallies green. 

VIII. 

Fondly the memory loves to roam 
Along these jVaths at evening hours, 

Joyfully riding on the stormy foam 
Of life’s rough surges to the clime 
Of the soul’s Eden in its prime. 

So steals the balmy breath of flowers 
Upon the Pilgrim of the Southern Sea, 

Wafted from green and sunny isle, what time 
Musing upon the wave, the village chime 
Falls with mysterious sweetness on his ear; 

And down his cottage-garden path appear 
His little children, chasing bird or bee; 

The robin whistles in his apple-tree; 

The setting sun-beam glimmers on the thatch ; 

The weary hind hangs o’er the mossy hatch ; — 

Not dearer that fond dream to him, than this to me ! 
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COMMERCE OF SINDE AND NAVIGATION OF THE 
RIVER INDUS. 

BY AN OFFICER OF H. M.*S SERVICE, WHO ACCOMPANIED THE LATE MISSION. 

I WILL commence by giving a sketch, drawn from the best sources, of the 
amount of customs and duties levied at the four principal ports of Sinde, 
including some within the mouths of the Indus, in 1831 ; just remarking, that 
these do not include the transit duties collected in the different towns, and 
through the country, or some small duties on the river 

For thirteen years previous to the customs of Kuracliec, the only great 
port on the coast of Sinde, were fanned to a Hindoo; a very common custom 
in native states, for Rs. 1,40,000 (jB 14,000) ; but this does not include the duty on 
opium, which, at this place, is levied at the rate of Rs. 150 on each camcl- 
load. Since the year 1828 the fanner gave up his contract, and the Hyderabad 
government realised, in 1831, Rs. 1,19,000 (nearly .T 12,000) only on the 
customs, and Rs. 89,000 on opium; making altogether Rs. 2,08,000 as the 
customs of this, their greatest port. Each camel-load paid in its passage 
through the country, until lately, Rs. 250; but the Ameers have lately 
reduced iheir demand to Rs. 225, I believe in consequence of the merchants 
threatening to find another route if such high duties were continued. When 
it is remembered that Kiirachee may be considered as almost the only port of 
Sinde, and that all goods are generally landed there, to avoid the expense and 
trouble of a change into the river (flat-bottomed) boats, which must always be 
done at the inner ports, the low' state of commerce in the country will be 
readily admitted. Further : taking away the amount of the opium duties, which 
article by our treaty with Kutch is not periiiitte<l to [)ass through that province, 
the customs at Kurachee only amount to half those collected at the port of 
Miindavie in Kutch, although there is no comparison between the magnitude 
in riches of the two states. But the best explanation will be found in the fact, 
that merchants of other countries, knowing the rapacity of the government of 
Sinde, and the grasping and dishonest character of the Sindian authorities, 
will not venture themselves and property in a country where tiiey are subjected 
to injury and oppression ; and the nearer the country is to Sinde, so mucii 
greater is the dread and reluctance of its inhabitants engaged in trade, to have 
an y communication or dealings with the pef)])le of that state. This is strongly 
shewn by the fact, that very few boats from Kutch visit the i)orts of Sinde, 
and that, during the great scarcity of 1833 (June), when the people of the 
former provinces were reduced to the most lamentable extremity for want of 
proper sustenance, and almost all the cattle died for want of grain, there was 
no attempt made to bring it from Sinde by the grain-dealers (chiefly Hindoos), 
although the prices at Bhooj were four times those at Hyderabad at the same 
period, and the distance of the two places from each other only 170 miles. On 
this occasion, I inquired, from the merchants engaged in foreign trade, their 
reasons for not sending their vessels to Sinde more frequently, when they 
ventured them to the more distant and dangerous voyages in the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, the African Coast, and Mozambique Channel, and I inva- 
li^ly found that they had an aversion — indeed I may more properly say, 
made a determination—- not to trade with Sinde until some change should take 
place, oftering them full security for life and property, but of which they all 
doubted the possibility. 

When, therefore, these facts are considered, I am even at a loss to account 
for the amotuR^^f customs collected at Kuruchec and elsewhere at the present 
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time ; for, excepting timber used in house and boat building, and a few, very 
few, common chintzes and muslins, we heard of no imports into Sinde; and 
the exports were very trifling, consisting of a little rice, wheat, tobacco, and 
fireswood. In the year 1831, Kuracheeonly sent one of those great dows, or 
vessels, which trade to the Zanguebar coast from almost all parts on the west 
coast of India, yearly, w'hile Mandavie sent eight or ten. At Hyderabad, 
Zattack, Schwan,and Khyrpoor, we found not one article of any European ma- 
nufacture, with the exception of the few chintzes and muslins I have mentioned 
at the former place ; and, although it has been stated by Lieut. Burnes, on 
^iat^ve authority, that they are as cheap at Shikarpoor as in the bazaar of Bom- 
bay, we could hear of no such articles being there when within eighteen miles 
jof the spot ; and I must, therefore, he permitted to doubt the fact, until proved 
on better evidence. The Sindians were anxious to make it appear to us, on 
every occasion, that they had as much trade as they required or wished for, 
and every article in their country; but they could not produce even a piece of 
woollen cloth in support of this assertion ; and it must be admitted, that it 
would appear strange that all such goods should be confined to one place, 
situated in the most remote corner of Sinde, and the two capitals, and many 
other large places, left uiisuppHcd. It may also be worthy of remark, that 
what British manuraclurcs wc did sec in Sinde, were double the prices at 
which they are sold in the neighbouring province of Kntch, and greatly inferior 
in quality. But, indeed, were Sinde overflowing with the manufactures of 
Europe, I sec no purchasers for them ; for, with the exception of the princes 
themselves, tlie few 'chiefs, and the Siiyuds, and persons who possess grants 
of land in the different parts of the country, there is no wealth in Sinde to 
render the demand for such articles general; and the Hindoos^ however well- 
disposed they mig/it become to^nirchasc, dare not do so, without exposing 
themselves to be plurulercd and oppressed from this display of their wealth. 
iSindc can, therefore, be considered in no other light than as the channel of 
communication to more favourable markets ; but in this point of view even 
it is of great importance. 

Mughrubhey, although it can hardly be called a port even wiihin the mouths 
of the Indus, is next to Kurachee in the customs it yields to the government^ 
which, in 183], amounted to Us. 41,000, of which ^1,000 were collected in 
the town, and the remainder on the river, both below and above the bund or 
embankment. The fi.'shcry at Mughrubhey, which is productive, belongs to 
the head of the mosque, ami he likewise has a small portion of the duties 
paid to him. At Shah Bunder, the customs in the same year amounted to 
lls. :^7>000, and the fisheries near that place and the adjacent mouths of the 
Induls, to 1,300 more, making altogether lls. £8,300. This sum is divided 
between the Hyderabad and Mcerpoor Stales, but the officers of the latter 
are not jiermitted to interfere in the collection. At Dharajay Bunder, the 
customs, in 1831, amounted to Us. 12,000, and the fisheries to Us. 800. If 
wc, therefore, deduct the value of the fisheries, it will be found that the 
whole revenue of Sinde derived from these, its principal, I may almost sny 
only, ports, does not amount to quite three lacs of rupees, and still the trade 
is said to be on the decline every year and month. To this amount there Is 
to be added lls 59,000, the amount of the opium (transit) duties levied Off 
593* camel-loads of opium at other places, and the duties paid on 5,300 
horses, at the rate of Rs. 15 per horse, amounting to Us. 79,000; and it will 

• In 1833, the number of cameli pawing through Sinde amounted to 740. showing a conaidfrabli* 
increase on the opium trade since the preceding year. 

Asiat. ./<7t^rn.N.S.Voi<.2d.No. 91. 
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bci fouad that the whole customs and duties of Sindc (an account of which I 
succeeded in procuring), did not, in 1831, exceed the sum of four lacs and a- 
half of rupees. Every article manufactured in Sindc pays an immense duty ; 
and even the commonest necessaries of life are highly taxed; but as the raanu* 
factures have decreased in consequence to almost nothing, and consist now of 
only a few coarse cloths, blankets, carpets, toys, and a few such articles, on 
which the duties cannot amount to much, it will, I consider, be allowing 
amply, if it be admitted that all these and the town and transit duties of 
Hyderabad and other places, may amount to one lac and a-half, making 
altogether the sum of only six lacs per annum for the amount of the whole 
revenue of Sinde derived from such sources. Some of the Sindian officers, 
indeed, declared that the opium duties alone amounted to the greater part of 
this sum: but this assertion was void of truth, as the information I have now 
given will prove. In these collections of the duties, the most arbitrary and 
oppressive plans (for they cannot be called regulations) are pursued, and a 
Vessel coming into a harbour of the country, is often detained several weeks 
without being permitted to break bulk, until the pleasure of the Ameer is 
known, as to the duty to be levied on the cargo. 

On the discussion of the late treaty, when the general tariff used in Sindc 
was required, that some approximation might be made to it in the tariff about 
to be established, it was not forthcoming, and after considerable equivocation 
on the part of the Sinde deewans,* they were obliged to confess that no 
fixed scale existed, but that one should be framed immediately on the most 
moderate scale ; and the very next day, as if fearing that advantage might be 
taken of this admission, they produced a dirty scrap of paper, which they 
affirmed contained the tariflf which had been in force since the time of the 
Emperors, although it contained many articles which could not even have 
been known in those days, and the amount to be levied was not less than 
sixty per cent., taking all demands into consideration ! It is scarcely necessary 
to remark, that this document was treated with the contempt it merited, and 
the framers of it were informed that a very different tariff’ would be expected. 
How commerce is then to revive and be encouraged in such a country, it is 
difficult even to imagine. Few of the merchants of India are Mussulmans; 
and if they were, it is not clear to me that they would meet with more respect 
in Sinde than their Hindoo brethren ; and, until some very decided change has 
taken place in the affairs of that province, 1 feel certain that none of the latter 
caste will be found to embark in the navigation of the Indus. 

With regard to the method of levying the customs and river dues on the 
Indus, I do not think that it admits of a doubt that the toll, as recommended 
by Colonel Pottingcr, in the able remarks made on this subject, is the ‘only 
plan that can be adopted with the hope of securing traders from imposition 
and delay; but it is of all others the one which will meet with the greatest 
opposition, not only from the Ameers themselves, f who will readily see that 
such an arrangement will deprive them of all means for extorting from traders, 
or by trivial and unfounded excuses delaying them in their progress through 
the country; but also from that larger and powerful body of the religious 
priests and their followers, who have either by grant, or implied consent of 
the government, assumed the right of demanding toll from all boats navigating 

* Hindoos employed l»y the State of Sinde in the public departments. They are closely watched 
little respected, and often treated with inditjnity . 

\ ^ Tolti i^vo been established on the Indus, by treaties between the Indian Government and the 
IVitMiafitateit biit the Sinde rulers (as the writer predicted) have endeavoured to obstruct the arrange* 
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the Indus, and whe have absolutely given Meer Moornd AH notice that they 
will not be bound by his treaty, or forego privileges which they have enjoyed 
undisputed for many years. Indeed, it is the sanction of these and similar 
lawless abuses which have bound the Ameers and their subjects together, by 
the sort of compact known as honour amongst thieves,’* and not the large 
grants of lands, which it has been erroneously asserted, they have given to 
their Bclooche subjects. 

The voyage up the Indus is in itself sufficiently tedious, and accompanied 
with such privation and expense, and, indeed, labour of both mind and body, 
when undertaken by unprotected persons, as to deter even the most avari- 
cious and money-getting individuals of the eastern community from making 
the attempt; and should merchants be subjected to the additional misery and 
loss of having their boats stopped once or twice every day in their progress 
through Sinde by arrogant and turbulent people, and their goods ransacked 
and perhaps opened, it would be very little consolation to them even should 
the offenders be severely punished, which is a supposition of all others the 
farthest from |)robability, after frequent references which might not, and, 
perhaps, could not, be decided on for months. Colonel Pottinger proposes, 
in his remarks to which I have slightly alluded, tliat the Hyderabad govern- 
ment should collect the toll on every boat entering the Indus, at a certain 
convenient station to be hereafter chosen for the whole distance through the 
Sindian territories, and that this government should afterwards divide the 
amount with the Khyrpoor state and persons entitled to share the same, and 
this plan is certainly the best, and only one, to secure the trader from extor- 
tion and ruinous delay, and likewise to leave the fewest possible openings for 
disputes, which might tend to cause a breach of the friendly relations between 
the two powers. It requires, however, no wizard to see that the Hyderabad go- 
vernment will be, by this plan, brought at once into contact with the most 
powerful portion of their own subjects; for it is quite impossible to believe they 
will divide the spoil which has once fallen into their hands; and as the assumed 
possessors of the rights will not forego them, and the government has not 
sufficient power to force them to do so, I look upon it as certain, that the British 
Government will be called on, in the end, to be the meiliators in the dispute. 

From our knowledge of Siiidc, I think it is quite dear that even the tariff 
being properly regulated will not secure traders resorting to the Indus from 
numerous vexations and delays, if only to pass by it to various other countries 
which are likely to offer more favourable markets for the sale of their goods ; and 
it will, therefore, be found requisite, should the plan now pursued in navigating 
this river be persevered in, to found some establishment near the mouths of the 
Indus, where boats, and above all, boatmen, whose services can be depended 
on, will be supplied to those about to undertake the upwards voyage. Although 
the mission had the unusual advantage of having an escort sufficiently large to 
overawe even the most turbulent,^ we found it requisite to be constantly on the 
alert, to prevent the boatmen following their own inclinations as to halting, 
landing, and many other points, all of the greatest moment in prosecuting such 
a voyage; and, on several occasions, when, these people found they were pre- 
vented from pursuing their own plans, they deserted on the first opportunity, 
although they forfeited by such a course a considerable portion of their pay, 
which had fortunately not been paid to them in advance. The difficulty of 
obtaining others to supply the place of those who had thus deserted was very 
great, their demands increasing in the ratio of our wants ; and, as an example of 
this, I may add that some boatmen we required for lure at Mheetanee demanded 
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a sum equal to that which we bad paid those who came all the way from< 
Hyderabad, and the Ameers* people said they could not interfere in the matter^ 
and we only gained our point by making the tyndal (master) of the boat 
answerable for our progress, and not being delayed by such causes. But such 
a threat from a merchant would be treated with scorn, and expose him to 
be plundered and perhaps murdered by these insolent barbarians, at some 
remote village. Now it is evident that merchants could have none of the 
advantages under which we traversed this country, and that the desertion of 
their 1i>oat*s«crew, either from pique, or what is still more likely, being tampered 
with by the government* and their officers, or the heads of the religious 
establishments, who are held in high veneration all over the province, would 
be destruction both to their speculations and their fortunes, by causing incal- 
culable delay and expense. 

Under any circumstances, however, I am inclined to believe that the present 
system of navigation, with its delays and considerable risk of accident, will 
never be found to answer, as the extraordinary labour and slow progress in 
ascending the Indus can never be repaid by the facility of descending that river. 
The average progress made by the boats of the mission under, as I have re- 
marked, most favourable circumstances, in a voyage of nineteen days, was only 
twelve miles per diem; and, although this rate might be considerably increased 
by cutting away obstacles on the banks, and improvements in the construction 
and manner of towing the boats, the first would cause an expense quite enor- 
mous, which could never be repaid by any advantages to be derived from it, 
and the constant changes in the course of this ever-varying river would render 
the labour and expense excessive and unceasing.f The hire of boats on the 
river Indus is now high, and depends greatly on tlie season as well as demand 
for them ; but the system of giving, in addition to a certain freight, a daily 
allowance, both in money and provisions, according to the custom of the 
country, is highly inconvenient, and fertile in discussions and quarrels, and 
and thereby causing delay This plan should, therefore, be exchanged for one 
more simple. Next to the consideration of forming such an estabiislimcnt as 
that which I have now proposed, comes the necessity of deciding on its situa- 
tion ; and this I must confess seems to me a cpiestion of extreme difficulty to 
decide on, when we reflect on the numerous collateral circumstances which 
must be kept in view. If the plan now pursued by the Sindians themselves, 
of landing goods at the port of Kiirachee, and then sending them by camels 
to a convenient point for embarkation on the river, be adopted, it will 
matter little where the entrepot is situated, so long as the spot is well 
chosen, and not subject to inundations, or being deserted by the stream 
in its various changes; but, independent of the great additional expense 
this plan would cause to traders, it would, for obvious reasons, give latitude 
for disputes and constant interference on the part of the Sindian officers, 
and likewise render two establishments necessary, instead of one. I think 
it may, therefore, be assumed, that the establishment in question, if even 
found requisite, should be at some point within the luouihs of the Indus, to be 
hereafter chosen with reference to all favorable qualities, not forgetting those 
of locality, and easiness of access from the ocean; and that a sort of colony 
should there be formed, to enable merchants navigating this noble river to 

• I say the government, because 1 feel certain they will tlirow every obstacle they can In tlic way of 
the Indus being navigated securely, until they And from our altered policy that submission Is their 
only course, 

t It will, on an average of all the season and chances, require at least from thirty to forty days to pass 
through the Sinde territories, a distance of 0(X) miles, with boats navigated as they are at present. 
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obtain boats, and persons to navigate them, who should be under the protec- 
tion of the British Government, and who shall not be liable to any interference 
from the Sinde government, their officers, or subjects, except by the usual 
mode of proceedings when tlie subject of one state offends against the laws and 
customs of another. This plan, I feel convinced, will be the only efficient 
means of commencing a traffic, which, if not with Sinde, will at all events^ 
with countries more to the northward and westward, prove a source of very 
considerable profit and advantage to both the nations and Individuals engaged 
in it, and will tend to foster relations with other states, which will, without 
doubt, be hereafter of the most vital importance to the British interests. 

In further consideration of this interesting subject, it would appear that 
sfeam-boats will offer, under every point of view, the most advantageous 
means of navigating the Indus, and that the first outlay will be amply and 
speedily repaid by the celerity and certainty with which they will perform their 
voyage, and the independence they will possess over all other vessels, in avoid- 
ing all the chances “ by flood and field,’* from which much delay, expense, 
and vexation, will inevitably he incurred. Being quite ignorant of such affairs, 
1 cannot presume to offer any remarks on the probable description of the steam- 
boats necessary for the navigation of the Indus ; but I conceive there is no 
doubt flat-bottomed vessels will be found to answer best, with a breadth of 
beam and strength superior to that which is generally given to river boats 
navigated on this [)rii)ci|)lc, and a corresponding attention to the important 
object of stowage for.cargo. The abiiudaiice of fire-wood is so great every 
where on the Indus, although the Ameers would most probably object to the 
timber of their game-preserves being used for such a plebeian purpose as the 
propelling of a merchant-vessel, that no fears need be entertained of any defi- 
ciency in that important article ; vind I conceive that the plan would be to fix 
certain points, say twenty -five miles, distant from each other, where boats 
could halt for the night, and renew their stock of fuel ; and if this distance, 
which I doubt not it will, should be too short on the descending voyage, the 
boats could complete two stages in one day, which they will be enabled to do 
with facility. With regard to proceeding during the night, it is often done, par- 
ticularly on the voyage down, but it is certainly attended with great additional ' 
risk, from a variety of causes ; and it would therefore, perhaps, be expedient 
to make arrangements for only prosecuting the voyage by day; From the 
arrangement to which I have alluded, of fixing stations, many advantages would 
be found to arise, the greatest of which would, perhaps, be the trifling space 
required for the fuel, and the corresponding room which would therefore be 
available for cargo, a most important consideration, I understand, in the con- 
struction of all such vessels, and one in winch the huiUs of the Indus arc 
remarkably defective, coniidering tlieir other good properties. Whether these 
steam-boats should be the property of the Indian Government, or private 
individuals, is a question, the decision of which depends on various considera- 
tions ; but I have no doubt the former would present many and important 
advantages over the latter, provided that due attention is paid to economy, and 
consequently to expenditure, in their outfit and employment. I believe it has 
been clearly shewn, in a late Memoir, * that water-carriage all over the 
East docs not possess that immense advantage, as far as regards expense, over 
land- carriage, which most persons arc iiicliiicd to imagine; and this, therefore, 
renders a greater attention to expenditure imperative in tlio arrangements 
connected with the establishment of a commerce on the Indus. 

* By C^ain Wade on the commerce of the Punjab, &c. 
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• Feeling deeply the importance of this subject, and my own inability to treiib 
it in the manner it deserves, 1 have offered these few details and observations, 
to call the attention of others more equal to the task, to it ; and likewise for 
the purpose of shewing that the obstacles to be overcome are of a more serious 
nature than has been generally supposed ; and that the British Government 
have not only to undertake the formation and encouragement of commerce in 
acountry where it neither exists (in the received meaning of the term), is under- 
stood, or respected, but they must likewise first take steps to render the 
navigation of the Indus of a nature sufficiently easy and secure to encourage 
adventure. 

To these 1 may add, that they must be prepared to demand and enforce the 
utmost satisfaction from the government of Sinde, in case of any attempt, 
either open or disguised, being made to oppress or delay traders resorting to that 
country under the British flag ; nor w'ould it be advisable that any plan for 
opening the navigation of the Indus should be proceeded in, until the Sinde 
Government had been solemnly and urgently called on to consider the conse- 
quences of any infraction of the late treaty ; and that no excuse, however 
plausible, will prevent our exacting the highest penalty in case of the ill- 
treatment of any British subject. Such language, and above all a strict adhe- 
rence to the substance of it, is the onlj^ chance of convincing these barbarous 
people, that the policy no longer exists which formerly taught us to submit 
quietly to the almost unheard-of insult offered, in the destruction of the British 
factory at Tattah, and the resident being obliged to fly in tiie condition of a 
criminal. W. P, 


MR. EARL’S “EASTERN SEAS.”* 

The islands of the Indian Archipelago, including the vast country of Borneo, 
are adapted by their internal resources, as well as by their position, to be the 
scene of a most valuable and active commerce. They abound in metals 
and minerals, the precious and the useful ; tiieir unexplored forests teem 
with timber fit both for ship-building and ornamental purposes, and with 
vegetables whose products would be available in medicine and the arts; the 
rich and almost virgin soil will overpay the cultivator, and the numerous 
harbours and rivers seem to court the entrance of the trader. Unhappily, 
these islands are mostly inhabited by people, who not only do not knowhow 
to profit by their advantages, but who.se indolence of character tempts them 
to gain a subsistence by preying on the fruits of others’ industry, rather 
than by exerting their own. Had a belter system of policy been pursued 
by the first European settlers in these countries, their example and the expe- 
riments of two centuries might have rendered the races in the Archipelago 
deserving of a better character than is here given them. 

Mr. Earl’s work, to a short notice of which these remarks are an intro- 
duction, gives a lamentable picture of the .social and political condition of 
these parts. The establishment of a British free port at Singapore has 
done much to familiarize the Malay, Bugis, and other native traders, with 

* Jhe Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, in 1(1.32-33^, compassing 
n Tour to the Island of Java; Visits to Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, dec. ; also an Account of 
the Present state of Singapore, with Observations on the Commercial Hesourcea of the Archipelago. 
By Geoeok WiNDson Earl, M.R.A.S. London, UI37* Allen and Co. 
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the benefits of commerce, and of those arts which, in the hackneyed words of 
Ovid, soften the manners, and reclaim mankind from savage habits but 
generations, vve fear, must pass away, Viefore the Eastern seas and straits 
become what they ought to be, the theatre of an extensive and a peaceful 
trade. But if India remain British India, — if the Chinese empire shall 
relax its anti-commercial policy, — and if Australia make in the next century 
a progress commensurate with tiiat which has marked the last twenty years, 
the Eastern seas will exhibit a very diflerent aspect from that which they 
wear in Mr. Earfs book ; commerce will have transformed the manners of 
the people, by the rapid influence of its own blessings, and of the refine- 
ments which follow in its train. 

To the readers of this Journal, the facts stated in the work before us 
present little that is new. The Straits* press is so diligent a caterer of poli- 
tical and commercial intelligence, and furnishes so convenient a repository 
for facts connected with these subjects, that a traveller who, like Mr. Earl, 
has but little diverged from the usual track of Straits* voyages, cannot be 
expected to chronicle many novelties. We turned with some alacrity to his 
chapters on Borneo, but were disappointed to find that his visit to the West 
coast was confined to Sinkawan, Sambas, and the neighbourhood, which, 
added to an excursion to Montradok, the ca|)ital of the Chinese, were the 
only means he enjov'td of acquiring information from personal observation. 
Mr. Earl’s knowledge of the Malay language was not of much use to him 
here, since the persons with whom he principally communicated were Chi- 
nese settlers. 

He has drawn a favourable picture of the Dyaks, of whom he met with 
a few specimens ; and it corresponds, to some extent, with the descriptions 
of others, who had better opportunities, especially Mr. Dalton, who resided 
amongst the Dyaks for more than a year, and who has depicted them in an 
ample manner.* Mr. Earl describes these people as of the middle size, well- 
formed, and their countenance highly prepossessing. The women are 
almost beautiful, and unexceptionable in form. Their manners, when 
brought into contact with more refined people, are mild. Their horrid 
practice of collecting human heads seems to have had some political origin, 
for they do not appear to be cannibals, and one of the chiefs told Mr. Dalton 
that they would willingly relinquish it. Upon the whole, the Dyaks, who, 
according to the authority just cited, have undisturbed possession of the 
interior of this larcre island, nearly 360,000 square miles,’* seem to be a 
race that have an aptitude for civilization, and qualities which, by proper 
nurture, might be matured into social virtues. It is melancholy to think 
that they have no better tutors than the Dutch. 

Mr. Earl examined the gold mines near Montradok. The metal is 
found in a clayey soil, in small veins, from eight to fifteen feet below the 
surface. If the depth be less than ten feet, a trench is dug, and the whole 
of the upper stratum is removed ; but, if deeper, a shaft of three feet square 
is sunk perpendicularly, and the miner works it about ten feet in both direc- 
tions, sending up the ore in baskets, which 'is removed to a place where a 

« some papers by this senUeman in our iv. vl. and vii. volumes. 
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stream has been dammed up» and there washed in a wooden trough. The 
gold is found in very small particles ; large specimens are» however^ ocoa* 
sionally met with, consisting of small irregular pieces united together. Each 
mine is generally worked by a company of persons, who club together. 
The government claims one- fourth. 

The object of Mr. Earl (who commanded a vessel from Singapore) was 
to open a trade between tlie Ciiincse settlers on the West coast of Borneo, 
and the settlement ; but, though the experiment was successful, as far as 
the profitable disposal of the cargo, the Dutch interposed to prevent a repe- 
tition, and to interdict the desired intercourse. 


iflftt0t^nantr0, <n)rtgtiial anti ^tltcu 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society, — A general meeting of this Society was held on the 
3d of June; the Right lion. Sir Alexander Johnston* V.P., in the chair. 

Among the donations laid before the members were the following : From the 
author, *' First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindustan by Lieut. 
Thos. Bacon. From Peter Auber, Esq. his “ Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in India;” vol. i. From G. W. Earl, Esq., his “Voyages and Adven- ^ 
tures in the Indian Archipelago in 18.32-3.3-34 ” From Capt. J. Low, his 
“ Dissertation on the Soil and Agriculture of the Brilisli Settlement of Penang, 
&c.” From Profcs.sor Jullen, his “ Resume des Prhicipaux Trailes Chinoissur 
la Culture des Muriers ct V Kducation des Vers d Soiey From M. Alexandre 
de Humboldt; his brother, M.W. Von Humboldt’s work on the Kawi Lan- 
guage of Java; vol. i. From Col. Francklin, a case containing miniature por- 
traits of the Kings of Delhi ; and one of drawings of monuments, &c. at 
Buddha-Gaya. From Major Sir Henry Willock, n series of sixty bronze 
medals of Rus.sian monarchs, illustrative of the history of Russia ; also 
“ Precis de PHistoirc de Russicy depuis Rurik jusqii d la Mort dc V Imperatricc 
Catherine //.” 

The secretary read a letter from Major-general Sir Henry Worslcy, K.C.B., 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s service, announcing a donation of .£1,000 
to the Society. Sir Henry, in his letter, expressed his conviction that he 
could not more suitably appropriate some of the bounty which he had derived 
from the best and most interesting military service in the world, than by con- 
tributing a portion of it to promote the utility and stability of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; and with that view, he had the honour to place the above- 
named sum at the disposal of the council for the furtherance of the objects of 
the institution. 

The special thanks of the Society were voted to Sir Henry for his munificent 
grant; and, on the motion of Sir George Staunton, seconded by Sir Charles 
Forbes, it was resolved, that a voluntary subscription of the members of the 
Society be opened for the purpose of defraying the expense of a bust of the 
donor, to be placed in the Society’s house, in honour of so distinguished a 
benefactor of the Societ3\ It was further resolved, that each subscription be 
Uinited to the sum of one guinea. . 

^ The Venerable Archdeacon Thomas Robinson, and William Lavie, 
were elected resident members. 
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Captain Janies 'Mackenzie, of the Bengal Native Cavalry, read to the mect- 
if% a portion of his notes taken during a journey from Calcutta to Alexandria, 
in 1835-36. Captain Mackenzie sailed from Calcutta in the beginning of Dec. 
1835, in a country-built vessel heavily laden with rice for the Arabian market; 
the ship was manned by natives of all sorts, but commanded by an English- 
man. He landed at Cochin, being desirous of seeing the first European settle- 
ment formed in India. Albuquerque built a fort at this place in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Cochin was at one period a very considerable trading 
port, and was famous for ship-building. Since the English have had posses- 
sion of this coast, the trade has been principally drawn to Bomba}^ and the 
importance of Cochin has necessarily diminished ; but it still retains its repu- 
tation for ship-building, for which it is well supplied b^' the teak forests at the 
foot of the Ghauts. A ship of six hundred tons, and several smaller ones, 
were building there when Captain Mackenzie landed. The ships built at this 
place generally last from thirty to forty years; some, much longer ; almost all 
those belonging to natives are employed until actually w'orn out, — until, in 
fact, they founder at sea, which is their ordinary fate. When Captain Mac- 
kenzie was at Calcutta, an Arab ship went down off Kedgeree, eighty years 
old ; and a pilgrim ship had made one hundred annual voyages between Jiddah 
and Surat before she met with the same fate. On the 21st of January, the 
ship came in sight of the coast of Arabia, off Cape Furtiik. On the following 
day, they neared the territory of Kishen. It was of the Sheikh of this place 
that, in 18.34, the Ea^t-India Company wished to purchase the island of Soco- 
tra, as a depot for coals, for the use of steam-navigation to India. In spite of 
the opposition of the Sheikh, the island was occupied by the Company ; but 
was given up in 1835, partly in consequence of the unwholesomeness of the 
place, and partly in through the failure of the project of stcaru-navigation 
by that route. The following occurrence, mentioned by Captain Mackenzie 
in his Journal, will shew the lawless character of the Bedouins: — A Persian 
ship, having on board 350 pilgrims, on their way to the shrine of Mecca, wjis 
wrecked in the night on the peninsula of Aden, and on their making the shore, 
in the morning, they were surrounded by Bedouins, who unmercifully stripped 
the unfortunate people of every article of clothing, ami then sent them adrift. 
An appeal w'as made to the Sheikh ; but it was useless : he, in fact, sanctioned the 
robbery, and participated in the .spoil. Capt. Mackenzie thinks such outrages 
will be prevented by the extension of the powxr of the Pasha of Egy[)t in that 
quarter. The conclusion of the Journal was reserved for another meeting. 

17th of June : Professor Wilson, the Director of the Society, in the Chair. — 
Henry Wilkinson, Esq. and David Blaiie, Esq. were elected Members of the 
Society. Colonel Sykes read a paper on the Three-faced Busts of Siva in the 
Cave Temples of Elephanta, near Bombay, and those of Ellora, near Dowla- 
tabad. Colonel Sykes stated that a good deal of useless, not to say acrimo- 
nious, discussion had been carried on respecting the true character of the busts 
in question. Up to the year 1818, that at Elephanta was supposed to be the 
only one of the kind in India ; in that year Colonel Sykes paid a visit to the 
temples of Ellora, and, after a mifiute examination of the caves, discovered 
several small sculptured figures in alto-relief of three-faced busts, precisely 
similar, in all their details of feature and ornament, to those now remaining of 
the Elephanta bust. Mr. Wathen, in a note attached to some translations of 
Sanscrit Inscriptions published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
had remarked that the bust at Elephanta was intended to represent the united 
form of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the Hindu Triad ; but Colonel Sykes was 
Jof/rn. S ,S.VoL.23.No.yj . 2 F 
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of opinion that it was intended for Siva himself only. The centre face, pro^ 
bably represented him as the Generator. The face on the left, from its femi- 
nine traits — the bracelets on the arms, the looking-j^lass in the hand, and the 
pencil for applying antimony to the eye-lids — shewed the Sacti^ or female 
energy of the God ; and the third figure on the right, strongly furrowed and 
marked with traits of violence and passion, was symbolical of his character as 
the Destroyer. Colonel Sykes here adduced the opinion of Mr. Erskine, 
published in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, that the 
Elephanta bust had been erroneously denominated the Hindu trinity. Colonel 
Sykes did not find any inscriptions at Ellora which were not in a compara- 
tively modern form of the Sanscrit alphabet ; and not one in that unknown 
character so common at Karli, Salsette, and other places, and which were 
never found in connexion with Hindu works of art. These characters Colonel 
Sykes considered were Buddhistic ; and as they were not found upon Hindu 
monuments, he was not inclined to put any faith in the asserted priority of 
Brahmanism over Buddhism. In conclusion. Colonel Sykes expressed his 
belief that the continued investigations of Messrs. Prinsep, Stevenson, Wathen, 
and others, would throw such a new and unexpected light upon the history of 
ancient India as to modify, or even subvert, the general opinion of the superior 
antiquity of Brahmanism. 

Some discussion ensued aiuongst the members on the subject of the compa- 
rative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism. The learned Chairman re- 
marked, that the Buddhists themselves did not pretend to a more ancient 
origin than their opponents. They dated their rise from Gautama, above five 
centuries before Christ; while the Brahmanical traditions claimed a much 
higher antiquity. With respect to the arguments drawn from coins and 
inscriptions, he considered they proved nothing that had been disputed ; and 
left the question quite unsettled, as to whether or not Buddhism existed in 
India prcviousl}’ to Brahmanism. 

The next meeting was announced for the 1st of July. 
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410. 

Mdmolre sur deux Inscriptions Cun^iformes, 
trottvi^ pr^ de Hamadan, et (pii font mainte- 
' naot vartfe des pap’ers du Ur. Schulz ; par Eugdnc 
^uinouf. 4to., with .‘I plates. Ififr. 

Mitntdresur F Origins Japenaise, Arabe et Basque 
4q- la Civilisation 4es pays de plateau de Bogota, 
d’aprot travaux rdeens de M.M. dc Humboldt 
et^Mobold, par M. dc Paravey. 


Arahiea r.fn estotnathin facilior, volumen ]>ri- 
mum, Arabieum textum coiiiplectens. Auct. Joh. 
Humbert, fivo. 

Vlnde Franfaise, ou Collection de Dessins Li- 
thographi6i representantelcs Divinit&s, Temples, 
etc. des Pcupics Himious (|ui habitent les possesr 
sions Fran^aiscs de I’lnde; pu!»lies par M. J. J. 
Chabrelic, avee un texte explicatif par MM.. E. 
Burnouf et K Jacquet. folio. 

Invasions des Sarrazins en France et de France eH 
Savoie, en Pitfmont et dans la Suisse, pendant les 
fie, Pc ct Ide siecles dc notre (ire, d’apres les au- 
teurs Chrdtiens el Mahoiniitaiis ; par M. Reiuaud. 
fivo. (Paris, l«3(i.) 


iroi.T.Avn. 

Ilcrinneringen 7/it Japan) &c. — Recollections of 
Japan; by Hendrik Doeff, formerly President of 
the Dutch Factory at Decima. 4Lo. Haarlem. 


roRTVGAr.. 

Me7noria Kstatistica sobre os Dominios Portu- 
guezes na Africa Oriental, por SebastiAo Xavier 
Botelho ; by D. Doreino. fivo. Lisbon. 

Vidade D. Joao de Castro, quarto visorey da In- 
dia, escrlpta per Jacinto, freire de Andrade ; with 
notes and original documents ; by D. Fr. Francisco 
de S. Luiz. 4to. ' Lishrm. 


GERMANY. 

Gexvhiehtc der Osmnnischen Dichtkhufist bic auf 
unsere Zeit; by M. Von Ilauimer-Purgstall. fivo. 
Pesth. 

De Glossis Hahiehtlanis, in ((uatiior priorcs 
tomos Ml Noctium Dissertatio Critical by H. O. 
Fleischer, fivo. Lcipsic. 

lAhri Prorerhiorttm Abl’ Obaid Elqugimi filil 
Salami Elchuzzami, Lectioncs duae, &c. Arabicu 
edidit, Latin6 vertit et annotationibus instruxit, 
Ernestus Bertheau. fivo. Hamburg. Dotting. 

Geschichteder Sultane ius dem Gcsehlcehte Bajeh, 
—History of the Boojde Sultans, in Persian, with 
a German translation ; by M. Fr. Wilken. 4lo. 
Berlin. 

Vers7tch ilbe7’ die Tartarisrhen Sprachen f by Dr. 
W. Schott. 4to. Berlin. 

Die Religions Syste7ns der Ileidnist'hen VUlker des 
Orients. Dargestellt von P. F. .Stiihr. fivo. Berlin. 
Palitstinn, von Karl von Kaumcr. fivo. Leipsic. 
Sjteeimen el-lMfmhi sive ffcnealogiarum Arabum 
quas conscriptas ab .Abu Sa’d Sain'anense abbre- 
viavit et eini'ndavit llm el-Athir; e codice M.s. 
Bibl. due. Gothau. Nunc priinum Arabice edidit 
et pra'fatus est Ferdiiiandus Wustenfeld, philoso- 
phio; doctor. 4to. Dotting. 

Paldographisehe Studien niter Ph&Jtizisehe und 
Pu7iiyehfi Srhrift, herausgegebcn voii D. Wilhelm 
Geseniu.s. 4to. Leipsic. 

Kur';:gifasste Grnmmatik de Hebrttisrhett Spr^che 
narh ncrrii GrundsiUzen bearbeitet. Von D. G. W. 
Frcytag. fivo. Halle. 

Ueber die Rcd7tctiun JEgyptischcr Data, par M. 
Ideler. 4to. Berlin. 

Vergleiehende Gra/nmatik des Sanskrit, Send, 
GHeehischen, Lateiniachen, etc. ; von Franz Bopp. 
Berlin. 

Lehrsaal des Mittelreiches enthaltend die Ency- 
clopildie der Chinesischen Tugend und das Buch 
des ewigen Geistes und der ewigcri Materie; by C. 
F. Neumann. 4to. Muncheu. 


SWEDEN. 

Fragmentum libri Margarita Jirira&iRtim«4uictore 
Ibn-el-Vardi, prmm. cajip. 2in , 3m., 4ni., 
continens. E cod. Upsal. edidit. Latlnfi veirtlt, 
var. lect. ad fecit. Car. Joh. Tornberg.- PRn>brior. 
fivo. Upsalifc. 


RUSSIA. 

Mongoliech-Deutseh-Ruaaisehet WGrterbueh nebst 
elnetn Deutschen und einein Kitssischen Wjortre- 
gisteci von I. J . Schmidt. 4to. St. Petersburg. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S MILITARY SKMINARY, ADDISCOMBE- 


The half-yearly public examination of 
the gentlemen cadets, educated at this in- 
stitution, took place on Monday the 12th 
June, in the presence of the Chiiirmait, 
Sir James Uivett Cariiac, Hart-, the De- 
puty-Chairman, Major- General Sir James 
Law I^usliington, K.C. II., and several 
members of the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors. 

The following were among the visitors : 
— 7%c Right Hons. Lord Win. Bcntinck, 
Earl of Clare, Lord Glcmelg, Sir Chas. 
Grey, G.C. H., S. 11. Lushingtori, M. P. 
jAeui.-Generaht Sir T. Ileynell. Bart., 
Sir W. Keir Grant, Sir R. O’ Callaghan, 
Sir T. Dallas, and Millar. Major Gone- 
rals Sir A. Caldwell, Sir Josepii O'Hal- 
loran, Sir Charles Deacon, Sir Patrick 
Lindesay, Sir Thos. McMahon, Sir L. 
Greenwell, Drummond, and Prendcrgast. 
— Colonels Sir John May, Paterson, 
D*Arcy, Captain Curnac, 11. N. — Lieut. 
Calonds J. E. Jones, Barnwull, Powell, 
Hodges, Bonner, Dunsterville, Morgan. 
^Mqjors Matson, K. H. Willock, Bcn- 
«on, H, D. Robertson, Nutt, Wilkins, and 
Brough. — Captains Crofts and Forbes, 
Sir Henry Willock, P. Melvill, G. Lush- 
ington, J. Lloyd, R. Temple, Richards, 
J. D. Norton, W. Burnic, E. Thornton, 
J. B. Yzarn, G. D’.Arcy, Esquires . — 
The Rev. G. Coles, Dr. Hume, &c. 

The number of gentlemen cadets 
brought forward on this occasion consist- 
ed of thirty. nine, of whom two pa.ssed 
for the engineers, t;iz. A. D. Tiinibiill. 
and A. G. Gooilwyn. Two for the ar- 
tillery, viz. II. Lewis, and Robert Chris- 
tie ; and the following for the infantry, 
viz. Randolph Clifton Buckle, Kiciiard 
William Henry Fuiishavve, W’illiaiii 
Mayne, Orfeiir Cavenagli, Francis Wil- 
liam Sellon, Thomas Cole, Athili Turner, 
.Tames Patullo, 'Douglas Hainilton, Dcaiic 
Christian Shute, John Crummeliii Lamb, 
Montague Cholmeley, Cecil Plow'dcii 
Trower. ArthurCurriiigton, William East- 
field Wilkinson, Charles Kensington, 
Henry James William Carter, Richard 
John Farre, Kdiriund PrideauxSt Aubyn, 
James Bedford, William Grant Carnac 
Hughes, William Henry Williams, Wil- 
liam Henry Stone, Christopher Jeliiiger 
Symons, Malcolm Melville Macdonald, 
Byam Martin Loveday, James Keith 
Forbes, Henry Menars, Walter William 
ITavtes Voyle, Thomas Philip Sparks, 
John Cooper Fitzmaurice, John Stafford 
Paton, Henry Lloyd Evans, Edward 
, CtesHr Farming, Dillon Gustaviis Pollard. 

‘ The puMic examiner t IVlajor- General Sir 
A. Dickson, 'K.C.B., &c, in his report of 


the merits of the class, also submitted, 
HgrccHhIy to the Court's resolution of 
the 30tli of November last, the names 
of Gentlemen Cadets H. Lewis and U. 
Christie, as in every respect meriting ho- 
norary certificates for diligence and good 
conduct, on handing which to Messrs. 
Lewis and Christie, Sir J.Canuuj observed : 

“ GentliMueii — These testimonials of 
merir, whiirh I have the happiness now of 
presenting to you, are the just rew^ards of 
your good conduct, and devotion to those 
studies by which you are here, prepared 
for the profession to w'hich you are des- 
tined. 

“ I trust they will act as incentives to 
perseverance in the same honourable 
course, and that they will impress you 
with a just conviction throughout your 
future lives, that exertion can never fail 
of commanding respect and reward.” 

The report of the lieul, -governor. Co- 
lonel Sir Efdiraim Stannus, C.B., stating 
that tin? attention to discipline and the 
regulations of the establishment by the 
whole of the I'udets, had been most satis- 
factory, was tlien read. 

Tlie prize.s recommended by the public 
examiner and the lieut-governor were 
di.stributed by the Chairman in the fol- 
lowing order, viz. 

First Class. 

Gentleman Cadet A. D. Turnbull, five 
prizes, viz. 1st Mathematical, 2d Ft)rti- 
iication. Civil Drawing, 2d Hindustani, 
and the sword for general good conduct. 

On handing which, the Chairman said 

“ Mr. Turnbull, I have the highest 
pleasure in presenting you this sword, as 
a mark of the approbation of the Court of 
Directors. I have no doubt that the cir- 
cumstances under w'hieli you receive it 
will ever be present to your recollection ; 
and that when called upon to draw it in 
the service of your country, the result \vill 
be as honourable to you, as has been the 
entire course of your conduct during your 
residence in this institution.” 

Gciitleinuii Cadet A. G. Gopdwyn, 
seven prizes, viz. 2d Mathematical, 1st 
Fortihcutioii, Military Drawing, Military 
Surveying, 2d General Good Conduct, IsC 
Hindustani and Latin. 

Gentleman Cadet H. Lewis — French. 

Second Class. 

Gentleman Cwlet J. 11. Becher, six 
prizes, viz. General Good Conduct, Ma- 
thematical, Militiiry Drawing, Civil Draw- 
ing, French, lliiidiistani. 

Gentleman Cadet J. S. Ale.Yaiider, two 
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prizes, viz. Fortification and Military 
Surveying. 

Gentleman Cadet T. G. Mucdonell — 
Latin. 

ndrd Class. 

Gentleman Cadet J. W. Fraser, Ge- 
neral gooil conduct* 

The distribution of the prizes was fol- 
lowed by an address from Sir James Car- 
nac, in the following words : — 

“ Gentlemen — When I had the hap- 
piness of congratulating you on the result 
6f the last half-yearly examination, it was 
under the impression that it was the last 
time that the grateful duty would devolve 
on me. Regarding the gentleman, to 
whose valuable co-operation T was then 
so largely indebted, as my probable suc- 
cessor, I looked forward with much in- 
terest to the period when he should oc- 
cupy the position which I then sustained, 
and knowing the zeal which he felt for 
the prosperity of this institution, his ad- 
mirable judgment and unalfected kind- 
ness of heart, 1 anticipated great ])leasiire 
from listening to the expression of his 
feelings on the present occasion. The 
fulfilment of that expectation has been 
frustrated by an event, calculated alike to 
excite astonishment and abhorrence. To 
this melancholy cause, it is attributable 
that the Court of Directors have thought 
lit to return into my hands the authority, 
which under ordinary circumstances, 1 
should now have ceased to hold, and tliat 
as their representative, 1 have again the 
privilege of addressing you. 

“ Gentlemen ; — The result of this day’s 
examination, confirms the experience of 
former years, and maintains unim})aire<l 
the character of this institution. 1 will 
not say that it has been raised, for I be- 
lieve that the reputation of Addiscoinbe 
previously stood too high to recpiire, or 
even to admit of accession, 'lo those 
who have raised and sustained tiiis distin- 
guished reputation, w'e can but offer the 
tribute which has so often been awarded, 
because always so richly merited. To 
the public examiner, the Jieut. -governor, 
and to all the officers and professors of 
this institution, we tender our warmest 
thanks. To you, Gentlemen Cadets, we 
offer our heartiest congratulations. It is 
to me a source of the siiicerest pleasure, 
and it will. I am persuaded, afford you a 
subject of gratifying recollection, that the 
progress of your studies should have raised 
an interest sufficient to attract so many 
distinguished visitors. We are honoured 
by the presence of many gallant officers, 
who have participated in tlie glories of 
that series of operations by which this 
country has been raised to the pinnacle of 
military fame, whose services have been 
attested by the most honourable marks of 
their sovereign’s favoury and of their coun- 


try’s gratitude. It is gratifying also to 
find, that the able and zealous friends of 
India do not foigct the scene of their 
exertion, even after their immediate con- 
nexion with that country has ceased* In 
proof of this, I refer with delight to the 
presence of the late eminent governor- 
general of all India, Lord William Ben- 
tiiick, to Lord Clare, and Mr. Lusbing- 
ton, who hiiving ably and successfully 
exercised the highest functions of Govern- 
ment in India, take a natural and laudable 
interest in whatever relates to its welfare. 
Another distinguished witness of your 
progress, Lord Glenclg, is alike associated 
Avith India by hereditary attachment, and 
by the devotion of the greater portion of 
hi.s life to its services. I am sure that 
you feel the presence of such men a most 
flattering distinction, and their approba- 
tion as a reward beyond all value. I am 
induced also to hope that the effect of 
these feelings will not be confined to the 
pleasure which their indulgence now af- 
fords you. When actively engaged in the 
profession to which you are destined, 1 
trust that your thoughts will often revert 
to this day, and to the eminent men by 
whose kind attention we have been grati- 
fied, and that such reeollections will in- 
spire you with im ardent desire to follow 
the illustrious examples which they pre- 
sent for your imitation. 

111 calling your attention to the dis- 
tinguished services which our visitors 
happily present for your imitation, let me 
warn you against the error of supposing, 
that because you cannot hope to approach 
their eminent services, or to attain their 
elevated rank, the examples which they 
afford are not applicable to your position. 
Gentlemen : — It is always wise in those 
Avho aspire to excellence to fix their 
attention towards the highest and bright- 
est examples to which they can he di- 
rected. They may fall short of the 
-objects of their admiration, but they will 
attain a mucli higher standard than if 
they had chosen a less eminent model. 

“ To encourage you in striving to be- 
come all that a soldier should be, remem- 
ber, that it is one of the })roiidest boasts 
of your country and profession, that re- 
ward invariably waits upon distinguished 
merit. The honours which many of the 
gallant officers around us bear, may, in a 
few years, he yours. Recollect, however, 
that they are attainable only by a steady 
and unvarying course of meritorious con- 
duct. Tlie opportiinicies for particular 
distinction which any of you may enjoy, 
may be few or many ; but it will be an 
error to imagine that merit will be over- 
looked, unless great and extraordinary 
occasions arise for displaying it. 

In the field— in the operations of 
actual warfare — I am confident, that wlieii 
called upon, you will subtuin the ctiuructei' 
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of tbe land of your birth, the service of your 
choice* and the place of your education. 
In the season of peace and comparative 
inactivity, there is abundant room for the 
exercise of some of the best and most 
valuable military qualities, and you may 
rest assured that a steady perseverance in 
the faithful discliarg:e of the ordinary 
duties of an oiiicer will never fail of com- 
manding the approbation of your supe- 
riors, both in the army and the state. 1 
would especially enforce upon you the 
necessity of attention to those duties 
which, though less brilliant than some to 
which the soldier is called, are equally 
indispensable, and far more frequently 
demanded. I dwell upon them, because, 
to young and ardent minds, they are less 
attractive than the more hold and adven- 
turous parts of a soldier's life ; but the 
etiicieiiey of an army depends at least 
as much upon the spirit which ])ervades 
it, and upon the discipline which prevails, 
as upon the courage by which it may 
be animated. 

Gentlemen ; — The proofs which you 
have this day afforded of your proficiency 
in the various brunches of professional 
knowledge, attest that you will not enter 
upon your profession without due prepa- 
ration. Your instructors have nobly per- 
formed tlieir part : it is for you to com- 
plete what they have so satisfactorily 
commenced. One great point to which 
I feel bound to direct your regard is, the 
necessity of self-restraint. The constant 
maintenance of this principle will lead 
you to yield cheerful obedience to chose 
whom it will be your duty to obey, and 
to exercise forbearance towards those sub- 
ject to your command, while, among 
equals, it will avert those misunderstand- 
ings which too frequently are destructive 
of peace and good feeling among honour- 
able men, thrown by circumstances into 
constant association. 

** On behalf of those who form the mass 
of our armies in India, 1 would add one 
M'ord. — You are to look to them for that 
obedience and respect which a soldier in 
all cases is bound to pay to his officers : — 
they are inferior to yon in station, hut do 
not indulge in the belief that tliey belong 
to an inferior race of beings ; your claim 
to their obedience is founded on your 
military rank ; the difference of country 
or colour must be regarded as of no im- 
portance. The native soldier is entitled 
in all respects to the same consideration 
with the Euro])ean. 1 do not offer these 
jretiiarks merely on the ground of pru- 
dence or exi)ediency, or even of bene- 
vetenoe, hot upon that of justice. An 
aecuFQte and unprejwiiced observation 
will convince you tliut the natives of India 
have viiot only the sainc feelings as ours, 
hut that there is niiicli in their character 
to merit our esteem, and to conciliate our 


good offices. An Englishman, at least, 
should respect their military qualities; 
for, by an army of natives, has our empire 
in a great degree been acquired ; and hy 
an army of natives, it is mainly defended* 
In the hour of anxiety and danger, the 
native troops have shewn themselves 
worthy of all confidence, ready for every 
duty, and crpial to any exigency. 

“ Gentlemen Cadets — To those 
amongst you who are about to proceed 
to active employment, let me wish a 
prosperous voyage and a happy career in 
India. With regard to tliosc whose 
course of study is not completed, I can 
offer no better wish than that the results 
of the next examination may be as auspi- 
cious as those of the present ; and 1 am 
bound to say, that my feeling on this 
point is not a mere wish, but a settled 
and confident expectation.” 

Remaiiks. 

Alathematics. 

Tlic general course of the exam i nation 
in this important branch of instruction 
was as follows : — Algebra, Geometry, ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry, Plane 
Trigonometry and its application to Mili- 
tary purposes, Conic Sections, Mecrlianies, 
Theory of Projectiles, Central Forces, 
Hydrostatics, rneiimatics, the direct and 
inverse methods of Fluxions. Spherical 
Trigonometry and its application to Nau- 
tical purposes and Astronomy. 

The series of propositions connected 
with the above branches, were ably and 
readily demonstrated by the Cadets. 

Fortification, Artillery, aud Field Engi- 
neerintj Department, 

During this term the usual course of 
instruction has been followed in the con- 
struction, uses, and reasonings of tlie 
various systems of Fortification of mo- 
dern days, including field works and pro- 
jects of attack and defence. Amongst 
tbe essays written by the Cadets of the 
Senior Classes, those by Cadets Goodwyn, 
Christie, Lewis, Alexander, Bruce, and 
McDonell, were especially clear and intel- 
ligent, and embracing a very extensive 
knowledge of their subject. A plan of 
Choiimara’s system, by Cadet Goodwyn, 
is tbe mo.st chaste and beautiful wc have 
ever seen. That of Cadet Turnbull, of 
the fortress of Alessandria, with dctaU^ of 
the crown-work of Lodi, is also of a su- 
peiiur character. The projects and plans 
of attack, by Cadets Alexander (of the 
fortress of new Brisach), Kemball (of 
Cuehorn's 1st system), Becher (of the 
modern system), are very creditable per- 
formances. We notice these out of many 
superior plans and projects. 

In tile Artillery department, besides 
the study of the Memoir on Artillery, tJie 
Cadets have a short laboratory course} 
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they practise with 1-10 inch and 2>8 inch 
mortars, at a range of ^00 yards: and 
some good drawings of gunsi 8ec. were 
exhibited. 

In Field Engineering, the following 
sketch is taken from the Uecord Book, 
kept in this department, as executed dur> 
iiig the term. 

1st. The tracing and executing of a 
half-curtain and portion of a bastion — of 
a bastioned field-work (in progress around 
the parade ground). 

2d. A small shaft and gallery executed 
in order to drain the ditch of the bas- 
^tioned field-work, for which purpose a 
drain of tiles was laid in the gallery; 
moreover, a batardeau was built in the 
ditch of the N.W. demi-bastion. 

3(1. A loop-holed stockade was made 
to shut in the capital of the N. VV. demi- 
bastion. 

4<th. A portion of single sap — a portion 
of flying sap, turned into a ])aralk*l— some 
loop-holes for riflemen, have been e.xe- 
cuted. 

6th. Balks, dividers, chesses, casks 
trestles, &c. for sixty-four feet of bridge, 
prepared on the premises (by a ])arty of 
one corporal and six sappers attached to 
the department). 

Gth. A Trestle bridge, si.xty feet long, 
by two feet six inches wide, bus been 
laid across the cold-spring by the Cadets. 

7ch. A barrel bridge, sixty feet long by 
seven wide, has been repeatedly thrown 
across the eold-spriiig by the Cadets, and 
exhibited on the day of examiiialioii ; on 
which occasion two three-poiiiiders, by 
their fire, covered the formation and pas- 
sage of the bridge, which was {)assed by 
the coliiinn of Cadets, followed by the 
two tbree-pounders, limbered up, which 
being togetlu^r on tlie bridge, weighed 
thirty-four hundred weight. 'Hie column 
formed into line on the opposite side, the 
three-pounders being on the flunks, and 
firing independently; the line charged 
while the guns retired over the bri(1gc, 
followed by the C(jliiinii breaking into sin- 
gle files in repassiiig the bridge. 

8th. A ladder bridge, sixty-feet .long, 
thrown across the col(i spring on the day 
of examination. 

9th. New sluice-gates made for the 
cold-spring, in order to obtain a current 
of water while the bridges are forming 
(these are not yet fixed). 

10th. A shaft and gallery in progress, 
in order to form chambers for an explo- 
sion, but in consequence of coming to 
water they had to be tamped. 

11th. The parapet of an old mortar- 
bahery destroyed on the day of examina' 
tibn, by the explosion of two mines of 
bho^hundred pounds of powder each. In 
order to elfect this, two sliafts were sunk 
ffbin the superior slope, at twenty.foiir 
feet firom centre to centre, and chambers 
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formed in short returns for the charges, 
which exploded very nearly at the same 
moment, with good effect, completely de- 
molishing the parapet. 

Military Drawing Department. 

The best topographical Military Draur^ 
ings, were the battle of Kesseldorf, fou^t 
between the Saxons and the allied Aus- 
trians and Prussians, by A. G. Goodwyn ; 
the left bank of the Tagus (from one 
personally executed by the professor) by 
A. D Turnbull ; la Bataille de Culm, 
beautifully executed by J. K. Forties ; the 
military operations and passage of the 
Doiiro, by 11. Lewis; la Bataille de la 
Belle Alliunce, by J. R. Becher. We 
may further mention as deserving of no- 
tice, drawings of the battle of Craoniie, 
between the French and Russians, tliat 
of Malplaquet between the French and 
the allied English, Prussians, Hano- 
verians and Dutch, A Ihuera, between the 
French and the allied English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese ; also plans and attacks 
of several places besieged in Spain with 
surveys of the ground in the vicinity; and 
a plan (from a personal survey in 1810,) 
of the forlificutions south of Lisbon, which 
very accurately shewed the chain of forts 
on the commanding ground. 

Military Surveying Department. 

Last Christmas an addition was made 
to the instruction heretofore, carried on by 
the formation of p. distinct department 
for Military Surveying, with a view to 
qualifying the Cadets, to a greater extent 
than formerly, for the performance of 
most important duties connected with the 
profession for which they are educated. 
During the last term considerable pro- 
gress lias been made in this brancli of 
study, which has been divided into trigo- 
nometrical surveying, military sketching 
of port ions of countiy, reporting upon and 
sketching roads, including the ground to 
the right and left, varying in hreadtli ac- 
cording to circumstances. Formerly thie 
department of study was conducted in 
coiijuiiction with that of military drawing, 
but it was deemed advisable to make a 
separation by giving to one instructor the 
entire charge of work to be performed in 
the field. Some very clever Military 
Sketches were exhibited at tlm exanniiia- 
tion, among whi(rh may be particularized, 
as excelling in merit, those of Geht^men 
Cadets Goodwyn, Lewis, Christie, and 
Xurnbull. 

The following among many other land-^ 
scape drawings, attracted much attention, 
viz. Part of Broader water ( Patterdale) 
by A. D. Turnbull ; part of Chepstow 
Castle, by R. Buckle ; and Broader water, 
by J. R. Becher. 

The Inspection Review closed the pro- 
ceedings of tile day. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILE YBURY. 
General Examination, Jl/iny, 1837. 


On Monday, the 29th of May. a depu- 
tation of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the College of liuileybury, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the College 
Council as to the result of the general 
examination of the students. 

The deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
lodge, where they were received by him 
and the professors, and the oriental visi. 
tor. Soon afterwards they proceeded to 
the hall, accompanied by several distin- 
guished visitors, where ftlie students 
being previously assembled) the following 
proceedings took place. 

A list of the students who had gained 
medals, prizes, and other honourable dis- 
tinctions. was read. 

Mr. William Strachey read the Prize 
Essay. 

The students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

The medals and prizes were then pre- 
sented by the Chairman (Sir James 
Kivett Carnac, Bart.) according to the 
following report, viz. 

Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions of students leaving College, 
May 1837. 

Fourth Term. 

Wm. J. Turquand, jirize in Classics, 
medal in mathematics, prize in Persian, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

F. L. Beaufort, prize in Classics, prize 
in Hindustani, and passed with great cre- 
dit in other departments. 

Third Term 

Wm. Muir, prize in Classics, prize n 
Mathematics, medal in History, medal in 
Law, prize in Bengali, prize in iliiidus- 
tani, prize in Arabic. 

Geo. C. Barnes, prize in History, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Coutts T. Arbuthnot, prize in Sans- 
crit, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

A. H. Cocks, prize in Persian. 

Second Term. 

Edw. T. Trevor, prize in Classics, prize 
in Law, prize in Hindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Prizes and other honourable distinc- 
tions of students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

C. B. Tlioriihill, prize in Law, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Second Term. 

Wm. Strachey, prize iii Classics, prize 
in Mathematics, prize in Political Eco- 


nomy, prize in Sanscrit, prize in Persian, 
prize in Arabic, prize for the best Essay, 
and second of his class and nearly equal to 
the first, in the only remaining depart- 
ment (Law). 

G. S. Forbes was highly distinguished. 

First Term. 

A. I Juthaway, prize in Classics, prize 
in Law, prize in Sanscrit. 

. C. I'orhes, prize in mathematics, prize 
in lliiulustani, theme prize, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

V. H. I.evenge, prize in Persian. 

S. Babington was highly distinguished. 

B. H.Cooiier passed with great credit. 

J. Christie, prize in Persian Writing. 

Rank of students leaving College, .as 
determined by the College Council, 
viz. : — 

JtEXOAL. 

First Class. 

1. William Muir. 

2. Geo. C. Barnes. 

3. Edw. T. Trevor. 

Second Class. 

4. F. L. Beaufort. 

5. A. 1 1. Cocks. 

MADRAS. 

First Class. 

Coutts T- Arbuthnot. 

BOMBAY. 

First Class. 

Wrn. J. Turquand. 

It was then announced, that the cer- 
tificates of the College Council were 
granted, not only with reference to indus- 
try and proficiency, but also to conduct ; 
and that this latter consideration had 
always the most decided effect in deter- 
mining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, that such rank 
would take etfect only in the event of the 
students proceeding to India within six 
months after they are so ranked; and 
** should any student delay so to proceed, 
he shall only take rank amongst the stu- 
dents classed at the lust examination pre- 
vious to his departure for India, and shall 
be placed at the end of that class in which 
rank was originally assigned to him.” 

The Chairman then addrc.ssed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great satistac- 
tion which the deputation of the Court of 
Directors derived from the favourable 
result of the examinations, as well as the 
excellent conduct of the students during 
the whole of the past term. 

The business of the day then con* 
chided. 
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LAW. 

Insolvknt Debtohs* CouRTt Jan. 14. 

In the matter of James Cullen and 
This was an order for the at- 
tendance of Mr. CiiUen and others, aris- 
ing out of the opposition to the claims of 
the retired partners of the late firm of 
Criittcriden, Mackillop, and Co. 

Mr. James Cullen sworn and examined 
hy Mr. Leith. — I entered, as a clerk, the 
late firm in December 1817. The part- 
ners were, at that time, George Criitten- 
den and George and James INIackillop. I 
became a partner in March 1822. There 
was a settlement of accounts at tlnat time ; 
it was simply the valuation of the accounts 
vvitli reference to the Istof January preced- 
ing, from which time the interest of J. 
Mackillop was to cease, and those of the 
new and continuing partners commenced. 
Mr. Bryce and myself were the new 
partners. There was a valuation of alt 
ac;counts, good and bad, and the opinion 
of the partners, new and old, taken. 
'I'hc abstract was principally made by 
Mr. G. Mackillop and Mr. Bryce. Mr. 
Cruttenden was absent, and only a party 
to this settlement by liis representa- 
tives, G. and J. Mackillop, and 1 be- 
lieve Mr. Wolff. The latter was a rela- 
tion of Mr. Cruttenden. I cannot say 
what that abstract showed at tin’s disUint 
date ; i have not seen it for ten or twelve 
years ; it is not usual to keep such papers ; 
I suppose it must have been destroyed. 
The subsequent agreement between tfie 
p<*irties was based on that abstract and 
valuation. 'J his deed (shewn) of co- 
partnership and dissolution, was tfien 
executed. 'I'he schedule annexed {pur- 
ports to be of bad debts and an estimate 
of accounts ; this must have been made 
up from the abstract and valuation. The 
term *' bad debts” may convey a menniiig 
which, in truth, with reference to this esti- 
mate, it ought not to imply. It ought to 
have been **the estimated amount of bad 
and doubtful debts.” It is in Mr. Bryce’s 
hand- writing. This abstract was submitted 
to the different partners, and it is their es- 
timate of what was bad or likely to become 
bad. The sum is Rs. 41,000. It is not 
possible to say if it was the true amount ; 
it might have been more or less in reality. 
I cannot say at this distant period if they 
have turned, out less or more. I do not 
remember the amount of bad debts at the 
time of the Insolvency. In my affidavit I 
say Rs. 36,75,480 was written off in 1822 
to cover the bad debts ; but there are 
estimated profits, and other items, mak- 
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ing up the Us. 41,00,000. t The witness 
explained them seriatim. ] Us. 36,00 OC^J 
is the apparent allowance set apart to 
meet what might occur. There was only 
one account in the books under the head 
of ‘ James Mackillop.” The Us. .36,00,000 
was placed to the Ucserved Fund, a 
nevy account to meet siibequent losses. 
This reserved fund was carried on to the 
date of the failure. At this time (1822) 
there was Us. 25,00,000 to the credit of 
J. Mackillop, but his account afterwards, 
when his portion of the Us. 41,00.000 
was carried to the reserved fund, stood at 
about 7,00, (KK). Mr. George Crutteiiden’s 
interest in the firm was, I believe, one- 
half, hut I cannot say exactly. I was a 
clerk four years to the firm, but clerks 
are not always entrusted wMth full infor- 
mation. Mr. G. Miickillop was a part- 
ner ; I believe he was paid by salary ; I 
cannot say wheat sum stood to liis credit. 
From January 1822 the reserved fund was 
carried up to tlie date of insolvency, with 
the addition of a certain portion (about six- 
sixteenths) of the annual estimated profits 
of the concern. It is likely that this ran 
on at interest. I cannot say if any bad 
debts were struck off in 1832, but I pre- 
sume some must have been. The bad 
and doubtful debts’^ were not kept in a 
separate book. Some of them, of a very 
doubtful description, did not go on at in- 
terest ; others went on at different rates 
of interest, some high and some low. We 
struck a balance, profit and loss, four or 
five months after the close of the com- 
mercial year. The reserved fund was 
tlien helped before anyone took his share. 
Allowances were made for those debts in 
the books of a doubtful nature, and then 
six-sixteenths of the profits were written 
off for the reserved fund. There were 
btlicr allowances to that fund besides the 
six-si.vteenths of annual profit. 1 cannot 
remember what these allowances were, 
but they will appear by the books : the 
book-keeper possesses the information ; 
any one could work out the information 
from the books, but he will do it the 
most readily. 1 think we have wrote off 
debts to profit and loss, and sometimes 
the reserved fund. 1 believe this was 
done annually. I did not bring in any 
capital : I had some little transactions 
with tile firm previously to joining it; ac- 
counts were open, some to my credit, and 
some to my debit. I may have been in- 
debted to the house in 1821, but cer- 
tainly not to the amount of Rs. 51,000. 
I was trading at the time, and may have 
been sometimes a debtor and sometimes 
a creditor. Mr^ Bryce did not bring any 
(Z) 
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capital Into ttie firm* The partners were 
not in the Imbit of drawing out large sums 
of moneyi besides amounts for expenses. 
I have no recollection of so large a sum 
as Rs. 50,000 having been drawn out by 
any partner. If Mr. Bryce or myself 

« !W out a large sum tlie year after we 
ned, it could not have been out of our 
capital, but out of the estimated profits. 
We could not draw out capital, as we 
took none in. I do not remember when 
J. Mackillop was advertised out. I do 
not think it was three years after he left 
the firm. It was usual to inti mute to the 
creditors the circumstance of a partner 
retiring in their account-current, and 1 
have no doubt that it was done with re- 
ference to Mr. J. IVIackilJop. 1 liave as- 
certained the facts in my affidavit from 
the documents before me. J. Mackillop 
may have been advertised out tliree years 
after he quitted the firm. I cannot say 
when tlie notice was given to the credi- 
tors : it might he when he was advertised 
out, hut 1 have no. distinct recollection of 
the date. I do not remember if there 
was a large sum transferred in 1826 from 
Mr. Bryce’s uc‘(;oiint to tliat of J. Mac- 
killop : 1 sliould say so large a sum as 
Us. 1,41 ,0(K) could not have been so 
transferred without my knowledge. If 
such transfer was made in 182G-7, I do 
not know why it was done. 1 have 
no recollection of the transfer whatsoever. 
1 do not remember if there is a condition 
in the deed of copartnership which pre- 
vents a sum of 17,(M)() being taken out 
’ without consent in writing of other part- 
ners. (TJie clause read.) 1 am not 
aware if consent \va.s asked in the instance 
named ; possibly the transfer being made 
to J. Mackillop. who was deeply interested 
in the house, it might have been done 
without consent having been asked, and it 
might remain a.s part of the capital of the 
house as long as it was wanted. 1 do 
not remember any other valuation of bad 
and doubtful debts between 1822 and 
1827. 1 do not believe any confidential 

letters were entered in any other book 
than the public books of the house. 1 
fancy each paitncr had his own private 
book, but this was not regarding the 
transactions of the house. There was 
no private letter- Iwok belonging to the 
house. In 1827 Mr. G. Mackillop went 
out and Mr. Browne and Mr. Hutton came 
into the firm. A valuation was made, as 
in 1822. It was made by G. Mackillop 
and the book-keeper, and I believe by 
Mr. Bryce. I do not know what has 
become of the valuation : these things 
are never kept, as they might, if they 
fell into improper hands, produce a preju- 
dicial effect. I have no reason to know 
that abstroct was incorrect at the time it 
was taken. I have since had no reason 
to suppose that it was an erroneous 


amount. Something did occur, which 
induced us to suppose that certain ac- 
counts had been overvalued ; a represen- 
tation was made by Mr. Hutton and JVIr. 
Browne, after Mr. G. Mackillop return- 
ed to England, in consequence of which 
they w'ere credited, and he was debited, 
to a large amount. It was in consequence 
of an over-estimation of a certain ac^count. 
I believe the sum was upwards of a lakh 
of rupees. The sum of Rs. 90,000, allud- 
ed to in my affidavit, is a part of the sum 
already mentioned. The transfer was in 
consequence of accounts having turned 
out more unfavourable than had been 
foreseen ; it was voluntarily made by G. 
Alackillop ; at least it was made on the 
representation of Messrs. Hutton and 
Browne. Mr. G. Mackillop could not 
have been forced to allow this transfer. 
I do not remember if any bad debts were 
written off to the reserved fund between 
1822 and 1827. I have not looked into 
the books of those dates for many years. 
1 believe the transfer was made on ac- 
count of ofie or two particular accounts 
turning out unfavourable ; these accounts 
were included in the reserved fund. (Let- 
ter-book produced.) This is the letter- 
book of the house ; page is a letter 
of the house dated 1st Jan. 1880, signed 
“ C. 1\I. and Co.’* addressed to George 
Mackillo]). This letter was written 
merely in the language of tlie order of 
tmnsfer sent out ; 1 had no recollection 
of it. Tins is merely an annuunceinent of 
what had been done according to G. 
MackilIo|>’s orders. I presume that the 
nature of the settlement with Mr. G. 
Mackiilup was such, that Messrs. Browne 
and Hutton considered themselves en- 
titled to have this transfer made. 1 do 
not know if a private arrungement was 
made with Mr. G. Mackillop when 
Messrs. Hutton and Browne entered tlie 
firm. We had money of G. Muck il lop’s 
in oiir hands, and if he ordered Ks HOytKX) 
to be paid, of course we should have paid 
it. I might explain the circumstance 
more fully, were 1 to examine the 
books; but at this distance of time I 
crannot enter into particulars. I do 
not remember when G. Mackillop was 
advertised out, or when the notices 
were sent to the creditors. It might be 
perhaps one year after the dissolution. 
Us. 3,84,000 were drawn out, from 1st 
January 1822 to January 18^, on ac- 
count of J. Mackillop. I cannot say if that 
was all, but 1 presume it was ; it is so set 
forth in my aifidavit. Mr.. Aviet made 
the abstract from tlie books ; on this I 
have based my aifidavit. 1 see there 
have been upwards of five lakhs paid in 
betwixt the same period on James Muc- 
killop’s account. My affidavit was drawn 
out by Mr. Avict ; he obtained the in- 
formation from the books. There were 
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many heavy losses after January 1830 ; 
Itur instance, a great depreciation of pro- 
perty — bail indigo years— some accounts 
turned out much worse — there was a loss 
at Singapore— one here of Johnson iuid 
Co., and of a native ; some of the deb- 
tors have compromised with our assignee 
for a small sum. From my knowledge 
of the alfairs of the firm, 1 believe the 
house wouid have been solvent to this 
day. if we hud had only tlie credit as usual 
continued to us. 1 believe it was solvent 
till the day we came into court. We 
sent a circular in to our various cre- 
ditors : of course its object was to gain 
time : we could not realize property to 
pay people oft*. In 1833, about Febru- 
ary or March, there was a short ab> 
struct of account made out and sub. 
iiiitted to our creditors, with leave to re- 
fer to our books if they thought proper. 
I'his was done to satisfy our creditors 
tlieir money was safe. Tlie abstracts 
were made out by Mr. Browne and 
Baboo llussunioy Dutt. They never came 
into my possession. The reserved fund at 
that time might have been Us. C(MH),000 ; 
heavy sums had been written oil* for seve- 
ral years previously. I believe the 
amount of bad debts wiiich we submitted 
to the committee was a true account, and 
that the committee were convinced of our 
solvency when they signed the letter. It 
was not from our statement alone that 
they signed the letter ; some of them 
looked at the books. Tlie statement was 
what the house considered the real and 
actual amount of bad debts. Fourteen 
lakhs w'ere added to the reserved fund on 
the 30tli of April 183.3; as usual, tlie 
accounts were made up to that date, and 
we eoiild not, consistently with former 
practice, carry tliat sum into the abstmet. 
But this fourteen lakhs appeared in the 
general statement which was submitted 
to the creditors, consisting of dilfereiit 
beails, such as “ civil,” “ shipping,” 
“indigo,’* “army:” “doubtful and bad 
debts,” were carried out into one co- 
lumn. There was an abstract of these 
submitted to the committee ; there the 
aggregate amouiit of bad debts would np- 
pear, together with the uinount of reserv- 
ed fund. X suppose the twenty-five lakhs 
struck olT on the 1st of May formed a 
part of the estimated amount of bad debts 
of the 30th April ; that is to say, if they 
were struck off. (Account current book 
jiroduced, 1832-3, page 1180 and 1289) 
nearly fourteen lakb-s written oft’ April 
18<13 (book for following year) 1st of 
May 18t33, written off 24* lakhs and 
58, (XK). This account appears to have 

been written up at the date of our failure, 
at which date it closes with nine lakhs to 
the credit of the reserved fund. Mr. Hut- 
ton left the firm in 1830, and 1 believe he 
was advertised out in 1831, and the usual 


notices given to creditors. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of seeing the advertise- 
ment, but cannot say in what paper. 

Examined by the Advocate General. — 
These writings off could make no differ- 
ence in amount of assets. When I joined 
the firm it was perfectly solvent. 
course I should not have joined an in^lfr 
vent concern. The accounts were sub- 
mitted to me. Another investigation was 
made when Mr. Browne joined : lie 
brought in two lakhs. He was a medical 
man, not in the Company’s service, and 
gave up the best pmctice in Calcutta 
when he joined the firm. Mr. Hutton 
had been in business many years, anil 
was at one time at the head of Allport’s 
house. Mr. W'ollf was book-keeper in 
1829; be left all tlie money he liad in 
tlie house when he went away, about 
Bs. fXl.fXM) ; he was trustee to several 
persons whose funds were in the house 
at the date of failure ; he never drew out 
bis own money, at least lie removed little 
or none. He is on the schedule as a 
large creditor. We were solvent till the 
day of coming into court. Of course we 
could not answer the sudden demand 
which was made on us. T believe the 
statement delivered to tlie committee of 
creditors was true. Mr. Macintyre was 
a shrewd man of business, none more so. 
He was a member of the committee 
which pronounced our firm solvent; so 
were Dwarkanaiitli 'I’agorc, JNIr. John 
l^owc, liajch under Doss, and G. J. 
Gordon. These arc all men well ae- 
fpiainted with business. Eleven months 
after this statement was signed, the house 
bccuinc insolvent. 

'i’he Court then adjourned till Saturday 
next, and Mr. Advocate-general obtained 
an order for the attendance of Rustonijce 
Cowasjee. 

January 21. 

The same . — The examinations were re- 
sumed : 

liiissomoy Dutt examined. — I entered 
* the servif'e of Cruttenden and Co* in De- 
cember 1825; at first as banian, then the 
caslikccper : afterwards I had charge oL 
their books. 1 went into the accountant 
department in March 1829, and hud charge 
of the books in March 1831. A committee 
was formed in 1833, to whom w'as referred 
a statement of the affairs of the house- 
Mr. Browne and I made out tliat state- 
ment from the books of the firm. We 
referred to all necessary books; it was 
formed from the account-current books. 
The first book is a cash-book, or rather a 
day* book, from which one set of writers 
posted into the account- current book, and 
another set into the journal and ledger. 
The statement was made at the direction 
of Mr. Browne. In consequence of the 
then recent fnilure, there was a want of 
confidence, and tliis statement was drawn 
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out to pacify the creditors* 1 became ac- 
quainted with the books in 1829; and 
al'tcr a certain time, became acquainted 
generally with the state of various par- 
ties' accounts. This is an office copy 
of the schedule. There is an entry to 

f B debit of W. A. Williams, amount 
P 26.599. It is mentioned here ‘*deud." 
do not know if he were dead when 1 
entered the house ; I do not know when 
he died ; but referring to the reserved 
fund, I find in May 1827, one lakh debited 
on Williams' account. The account cur- 
rent shows no sum at credit of W. A* 
Williams in 1827-28, except a transfer of 
a lakh of rupees to the debit of reserved 
fund,” in order to reduce the account. 
The lialance that then remained was 
Us. 17,267. I think, after the one lukh 
had been written off, that account did 
not bear interest. There is no credit to 
that account from May 1832 to Jan. 183i>: 
in the former period it was 2.3,1-01, at 
the latter 20,500. I see interest has 
been charged at the rate of eight per cent, 
ill 1832, and five per cent, in 18‘13. The 
common rate was ten per cent. It was 
considered a doubtful debt ; if it ha<l been 
a barl debt, it would have been written 
off altogether, but from the circum.»‘tancc 
of one lakh only having been written off, 
it strikes me there was a chance of re- 
covering the whole, or part of the re- 
mainder. 1 see no commission charged 
in this account. Captain J. White is 
debited in the schedule Ks. 2,54,158. 
There w'as a considerable insurance on 
his life, twenty in the Laudables, and ten 
ill the Oriental. 3'he firm paid the poli- 
cies. It never was considered a bad 
debt. The account extends from 1830 to 
I83t ; no money was received on it, and 
no interest charged. 'Flic value of the 
policies in 1830 was about 1,10,(X)0. I do 
not know if Capt. White be alive. 'I'licre 
was a large sum, Ks. 1,43,200, written 
off, “ reserved fund,” of Capt. White’s 
account; the balance of Ks. 2,51<,158 re- 
mains to Capt. White's account after the 
lls. 1,43,200 are written off. I see in 
1825-6* Capt. White’s account was to his 
debit Rs. 2,26,821 : there arc no entries 
to his credit in that year. In J 826-7 ba- 
lance to debit Us. 2,59,280, no credits; 
the debits are premium on policies and in- 
terest. In 1827-8, balance Us. 2,91,481, 
no receipts during that year to his credit, 
amount of premiums Us. 10,910; that 
was the annual sum on two iiisurance.s, 
and of six months ou one; another six 
months would make Us. 2,7iM). In 
1828-9, balance Us. 3,28,94.5, made up 
ill the same way. After this the sum was 
written off to the reserved furiil, and then 
the debt stood at two lakhs. In 1830, the 
interest stopped, but the. premiums were 
atm charged, and so they qoiitin ued to be 
till the day of failure, when the amount 


was as per schedule. There was a large 
sum at credit of ** reserved fund," to 
which six-sixteenths of the profits were 
added, and afterwards part of Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Hutton's profits were added. 
Mr. Bryce’s profits were carried to that 
fund by an understanding with Mr. Cul- 
len, his executor. It was a transfer of 
su:count ; that part was never carried to 
Mr. Bryce's account, but carried at once 
to the “ reserved fund.” From Mr. 
Hutton's profits, sums were also carried 
to the " reserved fund,'* but not from the 
shares of other partners. I do not know 
why this was done, nor do I remember 
hearing the reason. Mr. Browne ordered 
it to be done. I made out a statement of 
profits, and took it to Mr. Browne ; he 
ordered the amount to be curried to the 
** reserved fund,” and that was my autho- 
rity. When debts were written off, it 
was genemlly wlicn the hooks were made 
up to 3()th April. I heard there was a 
coininittcc sitting in 1836, of which Capt. 
Vint was cliairmun. We did not W'rite off 
any debt that there w’as a clianee of reco- 
vering ; s(>e(nilation losses were written 
off at once to profit and loss. I do not re- 
member if any individual account were so 
ivrittcii off. Mr. Bryce’s interest ceased 
in 1828. 'rurniiig to his account at 30tli 
April, his nedit, 2,62,667, his profit that 
year was 1,08,999; there arc no losses to 
his debit that year. I see at the debit of 
liis account in 1828, Us. 1,82,943, bis 
share of excess of loss. This entry w'as 
not made till Januaiy 1829; it bears date 
.'iOtli April 1828, but the date of entry is 
shown by tlie book. I should say the 
ainoiiiit of loss was bis sliaro of excess of 
loss beyond wliat the “ reserved fund ” 
would cover. 1 did not keep the books 
at that time; the hooks will nut shew 
this loss; sepaiiite statements were made 
up. Mr. Wolff W’us book-keeper in 
1829; Mr. Patton succeeded him. When 
1 hud charge, and liefore, 1 made up 
these statements, i co[iied one in a fools- 
cap book, but what beeaiiie of it 1 do not 
know. It contained a statement made at 
the time of the retirement of George 
Maekillop. Sometimes that hook re- 
inaiiied with Mr. Browne, and some- 
times with me. In Hutton's case W'c 
analysed the accounts, 'i'iiere was a dis- 
tinction in making up this statement, and 
the principle on which the '^reserved 
fund ” was calculated : for instance, in 
the former, we never valued indigo ai^- 
counts ; but in the event of a partner re- 
tiring. then a value w’as set upon the 
indigo accounts. 1 must have seen that 
book about the time the committee sat in 
1833; the statement which was submitted 
to the committee was made up, not from 
that book, hut from the books of the 
house. TJiey sat on Sundays. 1 only 
saw them on one occasion. I saw Mv. 
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Turton there: he was the firm’s retained 
counsel. I should have made a higher 
per cent, deduction than the creditors 
did. 1 was left to myself when 1 made 
up the statement at the time of Mr. Hut- 
ton’s retirement. It would take much 
time to ascertain the state of the house by 
looking at the books. Mr. Browne kept 
the foolscap hook ; Mr. Cullen could have 
access to it; the hook was kept in Mr. 
Browncf*s desk or in mine. 1 have not 
seen It since the date of the failure. I 
did not see any of the committee examine 
the hooks; they might have done, and 1 
not know of it. [Uetiirris to Capt. 
White’s account.] In i831.-5, there are 
credits Us. H'ld, the amount to debit 
Us. 2,04<,,510. I think Mr. Hutton was 
advertised out ; notice was given to the 
constituents in a letter, dated Juniiaiy 
183.3, and to the Europe creditors in May 
J833. 1 <lo not recollect the paper, hut 

1 have a strong recollection of having 
seen the advertisement. Mr. Wultf had 
property of his own in the house, and 
trust property. A letter of instruction 
was liift in 18:^9 by iiiin ; this must he in 
the records of the house. 1 cannot say if 
he left instructions to iiiv<?st his property. 

The court then adjourned till Saturday 
next; Mr. Leith,- in the mean time, to 
separate the cases which he wishes to 
examine on into classes. 

January 28. 

The further examinations under the 
order to show cause against the claims of 
the retired partners on the estate of 
Cruttciiden, Mackillop, and Co., were 
postponed till the next court day ; and the 
time was also extended to the same pe- 
riod for showing cuuse against tlie claim 
of the Bank of Bengal, to jirove upuii 
that and other estates for the uiili(puda^ed 
balance of their joint liabilities upon the 
hill transaction connected with tlie firm 
of Alexander and Co. 

Mr. Priiisep tlicn applied, on behalf of 
the Bank, for an order nisi, which was 
granted, against the assignee of Fergus- 
son and Co., for the paymfiit of divi- 
dends on a sum of Us. G,o0,l56 on the 
above account, for which the Bank had 
been already admitted to prove against 
that estate ; but the order not having 
been peremptory for payment, the as- 
signee had refused to pay until the Bank 
should have given credit in reduction for 
the profits on the indigo concerns of 
Alexander and Co. 

Orders were made for the following 
dividends : Alexander and Co. , three per 
cent. ; Colvin and Co., seven and o-half 
per cent. ; Cmttenden, Mackillop, and 
Co., fifteen percent. ; and an application 
was made to declare a further dividend in 
the estate of Fergitsson and Co., for 
which an order will be passed at the next 
meeting of the court, this day fortnight. 
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The assignee has funds sufficient to pay 
ten per cent., which accordingly will he 
the amount proposed. 

ZlLLAIl 2i-FKRGlTKNAUS, DEWAKXY, 
Jan, 2L 

Ram Chunder Bose, mooktar of 
nath Cliowdry, by petition, brought to tne 
notice of the Judge certain irregularities 
that had transpired in the principal Slid- 
der Ameen's court, and in obedience to 
the order of the Judge, the principal Snd- 
dcr Aineen forwarded the records of two 
cases with a rooboocarry, in answer to the 
petition. 

Rain Chunder Bose attempted toestah. 
lish his allegations by the lists attached 
to the cases, on reference to which, the 
inscriptions appeared to be merely official 
mcinorandums, and by the depositions of 
the vakeels he had entertained in the 
court of tlie principal Sudder Ainecn, the 
allegations were found to be entirely un- 
founded, and that the moulvee, from time 
to time, wished to bring the cases to a 
hearing, hut was always obliged to post- 
pone them on pleas set forth by tlie 
mooktar. 

The answer of the principal Sudder 
Amcen was simple, uml free from any- 
thing like subterfuge, or (juibhic, and went 
to establish by the evidence of the vakeels, 
and by reference to the cases in ques- 
tion, that the present attempt on the 
part of the mooktar was to gain time, by 
having the case ^aiisferrecl to another 
court. So far hack as the 22d of August 
last, the Ameen inquired if the cases 
were ready for trial, and though they 
were quite ready, they were then post- 
poned on account of the absence of some 
of the agents of the Cliowdries, and so 
recently as the IGth inst., a similar attempt 
was made, hut luisuccessfully, after which 
the allegations in the present {letition were 
brought forward. The charges against 
the pnnci)>al Sudder Amcen were falsified 
ill all respects, as not a tittle of them was 
sustained. 

Tli Judge (Mr. Barwell) expressed 
great displeasure at one of tlie vakeels of 
his court taking up a case of this descrip- 
tion, without previously ascertuiiiiiig the 
probable occurrence of the irregularities 
and abuses complained of, and held that 
the allegations set forth were falsified in 
toto, and was of opinion, therefore, that 
the ])rcsciit attempt was made for the 
purpose of gaining time to confuse some 
fat:ts of the two cases alluded to. The 
conduct of the mooktar was considered 
very daring in attempting to impugn the 
character of the principal Sudder Ameen, 
on grounds entirely fallacious and unsus- 
tainable. 

Order. — That the vakeel Surfoop 
Chunder Ghoee be fined in the sum of 
100 rupees, and that the Mooktar Ram 
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Chunder Ghose be also fined in the sum 
of 200 rupees, and be in the custody of 
the nazir, until the respective fines are 
paid. The fines were imposed under 
sec. 25 of Reg. iv. of 179^ 

The records of the two cases to be im- 
mediately returned to the principal Sud- 
der Amcen for trial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE JEYPOOR TRIALS. 

{Concluded from p, 97.) 

Nataneeka Bagb, Jeypoor, 1st Septem- 
ber 1836.—. G opal Singh, sipahec, is charg- 
ed with having been aiding and accessory 
to the assault made by Fntih Singh, at the 
instigation of Deewan Umur Cliuiid and 
others, upon Major Alves, agent to the 
Governor- general of India, on the 4th 
June 1835. 

The former depositions of Gopal Singh, 
and those of Juc Chund, Beejaburgec Bu- 
iieea, and Chectur Mul Brahinun, are read. 

The prisoner, in his own deposition, on 
the 1 Sill August, at the residency, stated 
that he was on watch after midnight be- 
fore the affair ; that he was then relieved 
by Ram Singh. Tliey watched, to keep 
the brahmins from despoiling their temple. 
Tlie Deewan*s servant, Mulee Ram Bu- 
meea, paid them. On the morning after 
the watch, he accompanied the Deewan*s 
son, Gyan Chund, to the durbar. Ram 
Singh remained in the mundiir (temple), 
and Rutun Singh attended Gyan Chund 
to the durbar. ** Q, Did you see I'utih 
Singh at the durbar? 1 do not know 
whether he went before or came after me. 

1 sat a long time in the shade of a small new 
garden, before the Surdkee Deorhee; then, 
being thirsty, I went out, and saw Futih 
Singh sitting on the chabootra in the sun. 
1 asked him why he sat in the sun ; he 
answered, because it was his khooshee, 1 
then went outside the court to drink water, 
but had scarcely got out when the cry of 
swords having been used arose. I return- 
ed to see what was the matter, hut was pre- 
vented from coming near hy the crowd 
about the gate. I asked several men what 
had happened ? who had used a sword ? 
and was answered it was not known. — Q, 
Did he reach the niundur before or afler 
you ? jt. Before me : Ram Singh was 
cooking, and Rutun Singh sitting by him 
when I got home (to the inundur). I said 
to the latter, what is this business ? He 
replied, Futili Singh has shed blood. At 
the Deewan*s bouse, several of the servants 
advised me to fly. * Your man lias shed 
blood, and you will be laid hold of,* they 
said. — Q. Who were these men ? jt. 
Seven or eight Shekliawut Rajpoots, who 
were formerly in Sungheejee*s service, and 
afterwards came to the Deewan. I said, 
Iwill not go ; why should 1 ? llie She- 
khawu^s (these men went to the Deorhee 
with Gyan Chund, and no doubt they were 
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afterwards instrumental in raising the dis- 
turbance in the city) are not present now, 
they have gone oif. After this business, 
the Deewan told me to keep an eye on 
these men ( Ram Singh and Rutun Singh), 
that they went not away. — Q, Whom did 
the Deewan send to the iiiundur to call 
you ? A buneea named Jue Chund ; 
lie had been in service at Madlioopoor, and 
was discharged ; in consequence had come 
here. He said, ‘ I have been searching 
every where fur you; the Deewan calls 
you : Futih Singh has been shedding the 
bura sahib's blood.' The Deewan said 
to me, * Futih Singh has been shedding 
blood ; what do you know about this?’ 1 
replied, * I know nothing ; what ho has 
done he knows; I have no concern in the 
business.* Jue Chund came with us from 
Madlioopoor. lie used to gel Rs. 15 a 
month. The Deewan told him he was out 
of service, and might go where he liked. 
We were told to put up in the mundur. 
He went and lived with his uncle near 
Rawuljec’s residence. 1 do not know the 
uncle’s name. I often went there to see 
Jue Cliund ; hut had only a slight acquaint- 
ance with the uncle. — Q, Did you ever 
meet Manik Chund there ? A. I do nut 
know him. — Not know Manik Cliiind, 
the servant of the Deewan ? A, No ; there 
may formerly have been such a man in the 
Deewan's house ; hut not, to my know- 
ledge, during the last few months.** 

The day after this examination, the de- 
ponent expressed a desire to correct and 
add to his statements, which he did before 
Capt. Tlioreshy and Lieut. Conolly ; hut 
being here fold that liis statements had 
been hut a scries of contrudietions, and 
that lie had much better tell truly what he 
knew, he replied, that he had given evi- 
dence to the best of his recollection; but 
that he did know something of importance, 
which he would disclose if all servants 
and others were ordered to a distance. 
The room having been cleaned, he stated 
what follows, to Capt. Tlioreshy and Lieut. 
Conolly. “Fifteen or twenty days ago, 
Rawuljcc*s|^kcel,RuliuniutOollah Khan, 
sent me to communicate with Futih Singh, 
and get something out of him. So I went 
and sat with him alone. I said to him ; 

* Futih Singli, the Raj wants the business 
cleared up ; confess ; if you do not, hot 
halls will be put on the huneea’s (sravu- 
gee’s) and your hands, and the falsehood 
will be discovered.* He answered, * If 
you put hot halls upon ray hands, I shall 
he burned.* 1 replied, * Speak truth, and 
the balls will not burn ; if you tell lies 
they will.* He remarked, tliat he had 
written down certain names before the sa- 
hibs, how could he now give in otlier 
names or tell another story? 1 said, * tell 
the truth in any case.* He then said, * 1 
will disclose all to the sahibs, and then 
iny life will be saved, 1 did tlie deed of 
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itiy own acrord, and no other person had 
concern in it. Do not tell tliia Co any 
body.* ** 

On a furtlier examination, on the 29ih 
August, l)eing confronted with JueChund, 
lie was asked ; “ Q. Jiie Cliund declares in 
your presence, that the Deewan said to 
you, Is that work done ?* and that you 
gave a sign that it was, with your head : 
did you make such a sign or not? A. Hie 
Deewan did not ask the question, and 1 
made no such sign. — Q. Do you deny this, 
when Jue Chiind aflirms, volunlarily and 
positively before you, upon his oath, first, 
ifiat the Deewan said to you, * That busi- 
ness, then, is done ; now remain firm ;* 
and, secondly, that he said, * Is your com- 
panion staunch ?* Tell the truth as to 
these two points. A. As to what Jue 
Chiind says of his having heard the words, 

* That business is done;* 1 did not hear 

the Deewan utter tliem ; and about his 
liaving asked if my companions were 
stauncli, he inquired respecting llain 
Singh and Uiitun Singh, wliether they 
would desert ; to which I said, ‘ they are 
firm, and will not desert.* — Q. Did this 
pass betw'een you and tlie Deewan when 
Jue Chuiul was present ? A. Jue Cliund 
was present.^Q. Why did you nut men- 
tion these particulars in your former depo- 
sition ? . 11 ^. I have deposed to them on 

being confronted with Jue Chuiid. I men- 
tioned his name in the former depositions.** 

The deposition of Jue Chund, at the 
residency, on the 21st August, was cor- 
rected on the 22d, as follow's : ** On the 
day the tumult occurred, when one and a 
half puhurs of day were gone, 1 went to 
the Deewan’s havelee ; at that time the 
Deewan was standing at the door of his 
havelee, with ten or twelve other men in 
attendance. The Deewan said to mo, 

* Have you seen Gopal Singh?* I an- 
swered, ‘ I am come from the purafta 
huslee — I have not seen Gopal Singh.* 
Then the Deewan said, ‘ Do you quickly 
seek and bring him.* So I went and 
looked here and there; in the^houk, out- 
side the Tripoleea, but did ndihiid Gopal 
Singh. 1 thought 1 would go home and 
eat bread ; so 1 set off ; but near the Huwa 
Muliul, in the bazaar, I met Gopal Singh. 
He said he had come out from the Kupur- 
kote-ka Durwaza. I asked him, * How has 
this business happened ?* lie replied : 

* That which is decreed is known to God.* 
Then I said, * Come, let us go to the Dee- 
wairs;* he replied, * Come along.* So, 
conversing as we went, we took the road 
to the Deewan *s. Gopal Singh said to me 
on the way, ‘ Futih Singh used his sword, 
people say.* I observed, ^ He has done a 
very bad deetl. * Thus con versing, we reached 
the Deewan*s. The Deewan was standing 
at the door of his havelee, and saying, 

* Has not Gopal Sing arrived ?' In the 
interifOi we came up, and I^ advancing, 
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said, * Gopal Singh is present.* Then the 
Deewan, seizing the hand of Gopal Singh, 
said, * How has tliis happened ?* Gopal 
Singh answered, * Muharaj,God has willed 
it.* Afterw'ards, they repaired to the 
dhurm sala of the mundur, and there went 
and sat up above. I also was in compan^, 
and the Deewan asked me if I had eaten 
bread ; I answered, no ; then he gave me 
a seer of sweetmeats, of which I dis. 
tribiited six luddoos to Gopal Singh, Rom 
Singli, and Kiitun Singh. Then Gopal 
Singh, filling a lota with w'ater at the well, 
himself drank, and brought water for me/ 
After this, the Deewanjee prepared to re- 
turn to his havelee; Gopal Singh and I 
accompanied him. Having arrived at his 
havelee, the Deewan said to the men of his 
house, * Keep Gopal Singh securely;* anil 
he said to Gopal Singh, * If there is no 
guilt ill you, stay with them.* After- 
wards, I went to iiiy house.** 

On the 2Rth, he was re-examined, and 
at the conclusion, was thus interrogated : 
— ** Q. Is all tills true, which you have 
stated ? Tell the truth upon your con- 
science. A. Since you charge me on my 
conscience, I also require some assurance 
of protection for my life and honour.—* 
Q. Tell truly all that you saw and heard, 
and we promise you protection for life and 
honour. A. When they were in the cliouk, 
the Deewan said to Gopal Singh, * Will you 
he faithful ?* To* which he answered, * 1 
will ?* The Deewaa then said, * The bu- 
siness is done, it is true I but is your com- 
panion staunch ?* Gopal replied : * He 
was staunch then; with respect to the fu- 
ture, God only can know how it will he.* 
— Q. Why did not you give this evidence 
before ? yf . I am now adjured with so- 
lemnity, therefore I have given this testi- 
mony, which is correct in all particulars, 

I declare upon my conscience.— Q. Will 
you repeat this statement before the Dee- 
wan and Gopal Singh? A, I will.— Q. 
And should they deny it ? A, \ have told 
-what I siw and heard, and this I will as- 
sert to them, whether they deny it or not.’* 
The following witnesses were then • 
called : — Jue Chund Reejahurgee deposes 
in substance as follows : 

** On the day the disturbance took place, 

I had gone to worship at the temple of 
Chundru-Majee, when I saw that there 
was a crowd collected near the Tripoleea. 

I proceeded as far as (he Iluree Thoonee 
(about 150 paces from the Tripoleea), and 
thence went to the house of Deewan Umur 
Cliund. At the door of his house, I met 
the Deewanjee, who asked me if I bad 
seen Gopal Singh. 1 replied, * Muharaj, 

1 have seen nothing of him ;* upon which 
he desired me to go and look for him. I 
did so ; and going first to the Tripoleea,^ 
in front of which there was a large assem- 
blage of people, searched for Gopal there ; 
but not finding him, I determined on go- 
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«ing home to take my meal; and was walk* 
ing with tliat intention, when I saw Gopal 
coming tow'ards me, near the Kupor>Kot. 
I accosted him, and asked whence he 
came, to which he answered, * From the 
precincts of the palace.* I questioned him 
as to the cause of the disturbance, and he 
told me a sword had been used. I asked 
liiin the meaning of this, when he replied, 
that Futih Singh’s name was taken. I 
then said 40 him, ‘ Come with me to the 
Deewan; he has sent me to bring you;* 
and turning back I proceeded with him. 
We found the Deewan standing outside 
his house, near the door, where he was 
saying to several of his attendants, * What, 
has not Gopal returned? has not Gopal 
come J;ack?* I went up to him and said, 
* Gopal is here.* He immediately took 
hold of the hand of Gopal, and led him by 
the back street of the bracelet manufac* 
turers into the Dhurm sahi of the intin- 
dur ; and then took him to one side of the 
chamber that is situated above the gate- 
way. Afterwards, he nsked me if 1 had 
dined; and when 1 told him that T had 
not, he desired a buneea to bring about a 
seer of luddoo and sevu, 1 remained a few 
paces distant from the Deewan and Gopal 
Singh, while they conversed together. 
When the buneea brought the articles or- 
dered, they were given to me. Gopal 
Singh sai<l he was thirsty, and would go 
to the well to drink, and to bring water 
thence. He went away for that purpose, 
and I took the sweetmeats into a thatched 
room, which was close to the place before- 
mentioned, and sat down. Gopal Singh 
brought water, and I then gave part of the 
sweemeats to the sipahees (Gopal Singh, 
llam Singh, and llutun Singh), and ate 
the remainder myself. Afterwards, the 
Deewan desired us to accompany him, and 
we did so, descending to the Dhurm sala, 
and thence going into the chouk in front of 
the Deewan’s dwell ing- house — the Deewan 
and Gopal Singh, engaged in conversation, 
preceding me. The house is on the right- 
hand side as we entered the chouk, and in 
front is a tibaru, where a guard remains. 
When the Deewan and Gopal Singh sepa- 
rated in the chouk to go into the house and 
to tlie ttliaru, the former said, * The work 
is done; but is your companion staunch?* 
I repeat what 1 heard w'ith my own ears. 
Gopal answered, * He will not flinch.’ The 
Deewan then enten d the house, and Go- 
pal Singh went into the tibaru ; but as the 
Deewan was going inside, he called out to 
Uie men who were at the tibaru, * Look 
after Gopal Singh.* I have told what 
pittsed before me.** 

Your first depositions difier much 
from those you have since given ; why did 
you not state all you knew at first? jf, I 
was a good deal alarmed when first ques* 
tlonfid^ aiid concealed some things on that 
account.** 


Witness is cross-questioned by the court 
upon his evidence, hut nothing further is 
elicited. Gopal Singh states, that what 
passed between him and Deewan Umur 
Chund has been misrepresented by wit- 
ness; and declares that he did not hear tho 
Deewan ask the question deposed to, con- 
cerning the staunchness or fidelity of his 
companions. 

Futih Singh Is called in and questioned 
as to the conversation that occurred be- 
tween him and Gopal Singh, when the lat- 
ter visited him in the place of his confine- 
ment ; and Gopal’s account of it, as given 
in his deposirion, is read to him. He 
avers that the statement of his having said, 
he could not well swerve from the story 
he had told the Saliib-log, with the subse- 
quent acknowledgment that he had acted 
from the impulse of his own mind in 
making use of his sword at the Deorhee, 
is entirely false; he has never told two 
stories, or falsified the truth, since tho 
afiair took {.dace ; and has never ceased to 
regret that he should have been indiiecd to 
act as he did* Respecting the heated balls, 
Gopal did ask him what would be the con- 
sequence if they were resorted to ; and be 
answered, tliat in the event of their being 
placed upon his hands, he should of course 
be burned by them. Witness cannot tell 
what know'l^ge Gopal Singh had of the 
part he was to act at the Deorhee, or 
would not conceal information on that 
point. 

The prosecution closes. 

The prisoner says he has no witnesses to 
call in his defence, but declares that he is 
innocent. 

Ihc court deliberated, with closed doors, 
and then gave the following verdict: — 

“ There is no direct evidence before the 
court relative to the extent of the prisoner’s 
knowledge of the plot that was in agita- 
tion prior to the 4tli of June or res- 

pecting the aid afforded by him, secretly, 
in the accomplishment of any part of it ; 
but from the several inconsistent and cori- 
tradictory^tatements made by Gopal 
Singh liidBlf, and from the testimony of 
Juc Chund Beejaburgee, including the 
examination he has been this day subjected 
to, it is clearly proved to the satisfaction of 
the court, that the prisoner, Gopal Singh, 
must have been privy to the intention tliat 
Futih Singh should commit some rash act 
of violence at the Deorhee, when the Bri- 
tish officers quitted the palace on the morn- 
ing, and was on the watch to mark the re-' 
suit ; and the court pronounce him guilty 
accordingly, and sentence him to undergo 
imprisonment, in irons, and with hArd la<^ 
hour, during the apace of twelve years.** 

liemarkt, 

Tlie verdict and sentence of the <^rt 
appear to be warranted by the evidenc^'ed^ 
duced| and the nature of the cast. ' The 
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falsehoods told by Gopal Singh in his se- 
veral depositions, with tlic view, evidently, 
to prevent suspicion attaching to him, and 
to weaken or nullify the force of the con- 
fessions made by Futih Singh ; with his 
gross equivocation and concealment of 
facts, not denied by himself when they 
had been brought to light, subsequently, 
through other channels, would leave little 
doubt upon the mind as lo his guilty im- 
plication, with reference to the part that 
was allotted to Futih Singh in the transac- 
tions of the 4th of June, had not Jue 
Climid, after cross-examination, deposed 
to tne extent he has done, respecting what 
passed between the prisoner and Deewan 
Umur Chund, when the former returned 
from the Deorhec. In connexion with 
Gopal Singh's various false statements and 
prevarication, it should he recollected that 
Umur Chund, in his first examinations, 
averred that he had paid up the four men 
— Gopal Singh, Futili Singh, Uam Singh, 
and Hutu 11 Singh — through his servant, on 
tile 1st of June, and desired them to go 
away; and that, after the outrageous con. 
duct of Futih Singh on the morning of the 
4th June, he placed Gopal in coiinncmcnt, 
because the former had been taken into 
service through him ; whereas, Gopal 
Singh stated, uii the 1 8t.h of August, that 
the Deewan had promised then] all its. 4 a 
month each, for keeping w'atch in the 
inundur ; that they had received from the 
Deewan’s servant only one rupee each, 
himself getting a second rupee to purchase 
clothes on account ; and that, on the 4th 
of June, the Deewan desired him to watch 
the two men, Ham Singh «*iiid Hutun 
Singh, that they might not abscond. The 
prisoner did not call Haul Singh and Hii- 
tun Sitigh to hear witness in his favour, 
and they were not summoned for the pro- 
secution, because their testimony was not 
thought to be essential, and they were be- 
lieved to he, to a certain extent, if not al- 
together, dishonest witnesses; an inference 
drawn from their former <iej)ositioiis and 
conduct. There is no proof whatever of 
Futih Singli having been rctti^ed origi- 
nally through the intervention of Gopal 
Singh, to account for the latter having 
been placed in confinement, as asserted by 
the Deewan, by reason of the misdeeds of 
the former; nor is there any thing known 
concerning the truth of the story told hy 
the party, as to the cause of their coming 
to Jeypoor from Madlioopoor, namely, 
that the amils of the latter place had dis- 
charged them, and therefore they came to 
appeal to the Deewiin, and to receive from 
hiip two months* pay that was due to them. 
It appears to be highly probable, that the 
four men were sent tor with the view of 
employing the services of one or more of 
them in carrying into execution the schemes 
of t^e conspirators ; and that, in the end, 
Fmih Singh was recommended l>v Gopal 
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Singli to Deewan Umur Chund, as a man 
likely to accomplish his purpose. 

There is no evidence against Ram 
Singh and Rutun Singh on which they 
could be convicted. 

Nataiiee-ka-bagh, 3d Sept. — Mooniia 
IjrI Sravugee, darogha of the palace at 
Jeypoor, is charged with having been 
party to, and accessary in, a plot, con- 
ducted by Deewan Umur Chund and 
others, to effect by violent means a change 
in the administration of the government of 
Jeypoor, in furtherance of the objects of 
w'hich was devised a plan of action, ma- 
nifested in the assault with a sword of the 
person of Major Alves, by Futih Singh, 
in front of the Surdkee Deorhee, on the 
morning of the 4th of June 1835, and the 
subsequent sanguinary tumult in the city 
on the same day. 

The prisoner declares that he is inno- 
cent. 

Futih Singh deposes When I was 
taken back to the Deorhee from the Tri- 
polcea, on the morning of the 4th of 
June, my deposition was recorded by a 
lala before several sirdars, and then I was 
put into a room near the Surdkee Deorhee, 
under charge of a guard from the batta- 
lion of Peer Khan Captain. On the 
morning of the next day, I was taken 
out of the room, and preparations were 
made for conveying me to another place of 
continenient : whilst I was kept waiting 
outside the room, M(;onna Lai darogha 
came up to me, and in a threatening tone 
and manlier said : ** if you take the names 
of any of us, respectable men, you shall 
be cut up piece-meul.’* Not knowing 
JVIooniia Lul at that time, when he had 
gone away, I asked the sentry who he 
was, and then learned that he w as Moonna 
T^al darogha. T do not know the names 
of the sipahees who were on the guard, 
but 1 think I should recognise some of 
them if I saw them again. 

The prisoner has nothing to say, except 
that be did not use the words ascribed to 
liiiii by Futih Singh. 

Wuzeer Khan, dhaluet, deposes : — 
On the morning of the 4th of June, Tha- 
koor Indiir Singh and Darogha Moonna 
Lai accompanied the gentlemen when they 
passed through the Surdkee Deorhec, after 
the durbar. Jndur Singhjee remained in the 
doorway, and Moonna Lai, moving a little 
to the side, stood upon a chabootra that is 
immediately on the right. When the 
gentlemen wont forward, and the coufu* 
sion caused by the use of a sword arose, 
Moonna Lai continued to stand upon the 
chabootra, whence he called out, See 
what is the cause of the disturbance.** I 
WHS within the entrance of the Deorhee 
with other dhaluets ; and receiving no or- • 
ders to go out, we wlio were inside re- 
mained at our usual post. Soon after 
Moonnn lii^l li:id spoken the words I 
A) 
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have mentioned, -he came in and sat down 
behind the qunat, and remained sitting 
tliere for the space of about forty-eight 
minutes or longer. 

The prisoner has no question to put 
distinct from those proposed for him by 
the Court. 

, Lai Khan, chobdar of the Deorhee, de- 
poses : — When gentlemen come to tlie 
palace, it is the custom for the darogha to 
meet and conduct them inside; also, on 
tlieir return, he attends them to the outer 
side of the Deorhee, and remains there 
until they have mounted, keeping the 
ground clear, that they may not be incom- 
moded by people pressing in upon them. 
On the 4th of June the darogha came out 
with the bura sahib, but he stood upon a 
chabootra near the entrance, and did not 
keep the people back, although they were 
crowding in front where the gentlemen 
were to mount. Had the ground been 
kept clear, the sword-man w'ould hardly 
have been able to approach. The darogha 
always gives orders, and then w'e act ; for 
we are entirely under him. That day he 
did not, as usual, desire us to make ar- 
rangements for the gentlemen to mount. 

The prisoner merely observes, that, on 
the day alluded to, he acted in the usual 
way. 

Hyat Khan, chobdar of the Deorhee, 
deposes : — Soon after the disturbance be- 
gan, on the morning of the 4th of June, 
Indur Singhjee went inside, and Mooiina 
Lai, coming within the entrance of the 
Deorhee, .sat down upon the wooden plat- 
form in the passage. We who are sta- 
tioned at the Deorhee, are all under the 
orders of the darogha, and act in all 
things as he tells us. I was svithin the 
Deorhee, and could not sec what passed 
outside. 

Depositions of Moonna Lai darogha, 
and extracts from the Deosa and Agra 
letters, are read. 

Letter dated Aug. 13, 1835, byllookum 
Chund : “ When 1 look to Jeypoor, my 
understanding is confounded ! INluonna 
La] darogha has taken leave, and is gone 
away with hfs family. As he was inti- 
mately acquainted with every thing, this 
must excite our apprehension. What can 
be the meaning of it ?** 

Letter dated 17th May 18.3.^, l>y Man- 
geea Foorohit : 1 have also heard, that 

the rawul has promised the sahib, that in 
fifteen days he will satisfy the majee, and 
reconcile her to the present system ; in 
consequence, I have sent a man to Jey. 
poor, and have directed him to say to Sivu 
Laljec, Malee Ram, and Moonna Laljec 
darogha : * Take care to keep steadfast the 
purpose of the Interior; add strength to 
it, so that her foot may remain firm, and 
she may not, on any ground whatever, 
fail in resolution.' " 

Tl)ecaso for the prosecution closes, and 


the prisoner is told to make his defence. 
He at first declines to call witnesses ; but 
being pressed by the Court to bring for- 
ward some evidence to rebut the testimony 
of Futili Singh and the depositions given 
by the dhaluets and chobdars of the Deor- 
hcc, he names several individuals to be 
summoned, though he says they need not 
be called his witnesses. 

On the 5th September, on the part 
of the defence, Futih Ram Dhabhace 
is called in, and deposes ; ** I had not 
seen Futih Singh before ; when on the 
day following that of tlie disturbance in 
the city, Rawiiljec desired me to con- 
vey him to the residency garden, and I 
went to him for that purpose. Almost im- 
mediately after T arrived at the place 
where he was, IMoonna Lai darogha also 
came up. I escorted the prisoner to the 
garden, and thence, by direction of the 
bura sahib, back to the city. Moonna 
Lai darogha said of or to Futih Singh, be- 
fore me, ‘ you have caused the ruin of this 
raj ; you have done a bad deed.* This is 
all tliat 1 lH‘ard, excepting that, as we were 
setting olV, the darogha called out, * take 
him along carefully.’ The day was ad- 
vanced about six ghurces at that time. 
When I w*ent to Futih Singh, he was sit- 
ting outside the room in which he had been 
confined, and the khat was ready for his 
conveyance.” 

Futih Singh is called into court, and 
deposes in presence of Futih Ram ; T 
was taken out of the room, on account of 
the great heat of the atmosphere within it, 
some time during the night. It was early 
in the morning when the darogha came to 
me, and Futih Ram did not arrive till 
several ghurces afterwards.** 

No questions are put by the prisoner to 
either witness. 

Suwaee Khan dhaluet’s deposition :-~- 
Saw Futih Singh for the first time on the 
day that he made use of his sword at the 
Deorhee. Did not go near him when he was 
in confinement in the room close to the 
Deorliee, .and cannot say when ho was put 
into or taken out of it. Did not accom- 
pany the darogha, or any one else, on the 
morning of the second day, to the palace 
where he was. 

Moonna Lnl remarks, that he thought 
Suwaee Khan had gone with him to the 
place of confinement of Futih Singh on 
the morning of the 5th June, and asks 
witness if this w'as not the case : the latter 
replies, that, to the best of his recollection, 
he did not accompany the darogha. 

Hafiz Biidroodcen, siibadar, and Khan 
Mohummud Khan, jumadar, attached to 
the battalion commanded by Capt. Peer 
Khan, called in and questioned ; — State, 
that they were both on the guard over 
Futih Singh on the 4th and morning of the 
5th of June 18.35. Khan Mohummud 
Khan was out of the way when Moonna 
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I^al darogha visited the prisoner Futih 
Sing, but ilafiz liudrooden was present 
on one occasion ; that the darogha came 
to the place where Futih Singh was sit. 
ting, in front of the small room out of 
which he had hecn removed in the fore, 
noon of the fifth. The darogha said, 
** What a wretched loon, to commit such 
an act ! — now, wait to see whom he impli- 
cates ! or, let us see whom he tries to 
ruin ! " — Witness is well enough acquaint- 
ed with the dialect of the country for ail 
common purposes. Understood the da- 
rogh^to mean what he has stated, but can. 
not repeat the words made use of. Does 
not remember that any thing more was 
said. Does not know the exact time of 
the day when what he has stated took 
place ; but Futiii Singh was despatched 
to the residency garden very soon after- 
wards. 

There are no more witnesses for the de- 
fence. The prisoner makes some obser- 
vations of an exculpatory nature, and is 
rc<iuested hy the Court to put upon paper 
the substance of all that he has to urge in 
his vindication, besides making what re- 
presentations he pleases orally. Paper, 
pen, and ink are furnished,^ and he retires 
to write ; returning, after the lapse of 
about three quarters of an hour, with the 
following written address : 

“ f am charged with having failed to 
make the requisite arrangements for pre- 
serving order at the D(?orhee. In answer 
to which 1 have to represent, that 1 acted 
according to the rules which have ever 
been observed on occasions of the arrival 
and departure of visitors. It is the office 
of the chobdars to conduct matters outside 
tlic Deorliee. They, however, have stated 
tliat they perform their duty in the man- 
ner which 1 may point out. Now, upon 
the occurrence of any thing tliat is unu- 
sual, they refer to me, and 1 furnish them 
with particular instructions. On the ar- 
rival of gentlemen, they inform me, and I 
go to meet and conduct the visitors to 
the Deorhee. After the gentlemen have 
mounted, on their return, tiiey (the chob- 
dars) apprise me of the circumstance, and 
T report die same. 'I'his is the true state- 
ment of the case ; and such has been the 
invariable practice. With rcrerence to the 
papers seized, belonging to the Sung- 
liees, and in which my name is occasion, 
ally mentioned, I have to declare that I 
am utterly ignorant regarding that mat- 
ter; but should you bring home to me the 
fact of ray having held * communication 
with them, cither through a messenger or 
hy letter, I must then admit my guilt. 
With regard to the letter wherein mention 
is made of the Deorhee-wala Khindoo1co^\ 1 

* The Dcosa and Agra papers bring the point of 
cotnnitinication home more satisfactorily than any 
swearing could do. 

^ The ]i<ihsugo is in one of the Deosa letters, 
and may be read, *' Deorhee- wala, of the tribe 
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beg to inform you, that one Hookum 
Chundjec Khindooko was also concerned 
in the duties at the Deorhee, and the son 
of the Sungliee is married to his grand- 
daughter ; he was moreover employed as 
goomashtu hy Deewan Umur Chundjee ; 
and, on the part of Futih Lai, he had 
some office ut the Znnanu Deorhee. Whe- 
ther this person be the one alluded to, is 
mure than I can say. Futih Singh has said, 
that I told him I would have him cut to 
pieces if he mentioned our names; but I 
could have no object whatever in so ad- 
dressing him. VVhen the rawul ordered 
him to be taken to the residency garden, 
I sent him in charge of Futih liam, who 
has deposed to that effect in your pre- 
sence. Be pleased to consider well these 
three points. If it prove that 1 am to 
hlatiie ill any degree, then shall I be wor- 
thy to receive the severest punishment.** 
Tile following verdict is recorded. 

** The Court are clearly of opinion that 
Moontia Lai darogha was privy to the 
conspiracy which led to the outrages of 
the 4tli of June 1835; and though it has 
not been made evident to wbat extent he 
afforded aid and means in the concoction 
and execution of the schemes planned, yet 
it is ill proof, that on the occasion of the 
agent to the Governor-general of India 
quitting the palace, before being wounded 
by Futih Singh, he did not perform pro- 
perly and agreeably to established usage 
ins ])eculiar functions / and that he did 
not exert himself in the w'ay he was bound 
to do, and as an innocent man in his situ- 
ation would naturally have done, after the 
attack on the agent had been actually 
made. The Court do, therefore, find the 
prisoner, iMoonna Lai darogha, guilty, 
and do further sentence him to be impri- 
soned for the term of twelve years.** 

The deposition of Moonna Lai, on the 
7th August, was as follows: — Q. Relate 
what you know regarding the attack made 
upon the agent to the Governor-general 
on ilie 4lh of June. — A, On that day, 
when the gentlemen quitted the Durbar, 
all the sirdars who were present escorted 
them as far as the door, whence they re. 
turned to the Sookhniwas. Sivu Singh 
proceeded to the Kith Sidh Pol, where he 
also took his leave. 1 went on to the 
Surdkee Deorhee, in advance of the agent 
to the Governor-general, and Mr. Blake 
and Thukoor Iiidur Singhjee were follow- 
ing Iks, conversing together. The bura 
sahib tlicn went forward to mount bis ele- 
phant, and I was about to return to the 
Deorhee, to give notice that he had taken 
his departure. At that time there was a 
sudden noise of a rush of people ; 1 turned 
back, and going out, asked the chobdars 
what was the cause of the noise; they an- 
swered, that a gentleman had fallen un- 

KhiridcMikci ami nthers,” or ** the Deorhee and 
Khindooko and others.'* 
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der the feet of an elephant. 1 told them 
to go and ascertain exactly what the mat. 
ter was. A cliobdar went forward, and 
presently brought back word, that some 
man had wounded the bura sahib with a 
sword; that this gentleman had after- 
wards gone away, and that Mr. Blake had 
secured the assassin. When I had heard 
the above from the chobdar, I went inside, 
and meeting all the sirdars wlio were com- 
ing from the Durbar, told them what had 
occurred ; they said, “ Ascertain who has 
perpetrated this base act.** I returtied to the 
Surdkee Deorhee and saw Mr. Blake 
standing upon the chubootra, with the 
murderer’s sword in his hand. There were 
two of the getiUenien’s suwars with their 
swords drawn, who were keeping off’ the 
people, and cliuprasecs were pressing the 
murderer to the ground. I would have 
gone up to the gentleman, hut was pre- 
vented from approaching by the suwars 
and others. At length the gentleman saw 
me, and calling out, desired me to pro- 
cure a charpaee and rope. 1 sent a chobdar 
and dhaluct for these articles, and they 
brought them. The gentleman then iiad 
the assassin hound upon the cliarpaec, and 
told me to despatch him under proper se- 
curity to the residency garden. After this 
he mounted his elephant and went away, 
and I reported to the tiioosahihs what had 
just passed. Gunga Bishun Dliahhaee 
was desired to conduct the prisoner to the 
garden. I saw that the gentleman and 
the murderer had both proceeded beyontl 
the l*ourbccan-kee Dcorhcc, near the 
Kusora, on the way to the street, before 1 
went inside.— 'Q. When you were out- 
side, and Mr. Blake was going away, did 
you hear and see any one say, ** Let him 
not go away alive?** A, I neither lic-ard 
nor saw such words spoken as long as I 
remained out. — Q. l>id any one follow 
Mr. Blake out of the chouk or square be- 
fore the Surdkee Deorhee, making a dis. 
turbancein any way? A. I did not .see any 
such men go away with him. — Q. At the 
time the Bura Sahib was wounded, did 
any sipahecs or others attached to the De- 
orhee rush rilr%vard to seize or bind the 
assassin ? A. The attendants of the gentlc- 
incn did not allow others to approach — Q. 
The gate of the Tripoleea was closed. Did 
the durwan shut it of his own a^cord, or 
did you desire him to do so? A. I gave 
no orders on the subject, and do not 
know why the durwan closed the gate. 
The doors of the Surdkee Deorhee and the 
Sire Deorhee were shut by order of the 
moosahib.s on account of the press of 
people and the apprehension of a riot. — 
Q. You arc darogha of the Deorhee, and 
must know something of most men wlio 
visit the palace. What do you think in 
respect to this affair? Who can have been 
author of it ? A. From the day of tfic 
event, I have been endeavouring to make 


some di.scovery as to its origin, jkc. I 
am an old servant ofthe raj, which is com- 
promised in the matter, wherefore I am 
the more zealous in my exertions. ' Ac- 
cording to the )>est of my judgment, the 
man must have been injured in some w'uy 
who could commit such an act ; but with- 
out proof an accusation should not be ad- 
vanced ; when the truth can he discovered 
it shall be made known. 

On the 24th of August he made the fol- 
lowing deposition at the residency, be- 
fore Capt. Tlioresby and Lieut. Conolly : 
— “ After the durbar in the Sookhniwas, 
the five moosaliibs and other sirdars accom- 
panied the resident to outside the Cliel.t 
Tibara, where they took leave. The rawul 
sent his eldest son, 8ivu Singh, with me 
to outside the Uidh Sidh Pol. where the 
resident dtvtnissed him, and I led on 
with chohdurs anddhalnets to the Surdkee 
Deorhee, which was the extent of my 
office. The resident’s suwaree elephant 
was standing eight or ten paces outside 
the Deorfiee ; tiie resident passed out hy 
me and went foward.s the elephant ; I re- 
mained standing on the Deorhee chu- 
bootra. At that time Mr. Blake was fol- 
low'ing at a distance of four paces, talking 
about Held sports to Thilkoor Itiditr Singh, 
with whom he issued from the Deorhee in 
my presence. When he had passed out 
three or four paces, 1 turned back to re- 
port the gentlemen’s having iiiounted, and 
at that moment a cry arose ; some one 
exclaimed, * The sahib’s elephant trum- 
peted, and the sahib fell ;* and 1 saw a 
sahib down between the right of (he chiiin- 
helee tree and the clcplinnt. Then I said 
to a chobdar ; ‘ Go and ascertain who ha.s 
fallen, and what has happened.* The 
cholular came and said, * A sword has been 
ii.sed on the Bura .Sahib, who has gone 
away in a tonjan, and Blake Sahib has se- 
cured the assassin.’ Seeing and bearing 
all this, I went to report it.* I met the 
Hve moo.s.‘ihih.s and the other .sirdars, Hvt> 
paces beyond (lie spot at which they had 
taken leave of the resident, and 1 told 
them tliat the bura sahib had been 
wounded with a sword, and that Mr. 
Blake had secured the assassin. The 
raw'iil and others said to me, * Go and 
ascertain what infamous wretch has done 
this deed ;* so I ran back, and on reach- 
ing the Surdkee Deorhee, 1 observed that 
the assassin’s naked swoid was in the hands 
of Mr. Blake, who was standing outside 
on the chubootra. Two trooperd were 
moving round the assassin, refusing to let 
any of my sirkar’s people approach. Jii 
the centre a chuprasee and a sjMJttr-bcarer 
were beating the assassin, who was pros- 
trate. They would not let me approach ; 
but Mr. Blake seeing me, called out, 
*Daroga Moonua Lai! procure without 

* It was not Moonna I.al, but his brother. 
Bijitc .Singh, who made the first icport Inside. 
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delay a kliat, some rope, and four carriers, 
for 1 will have this person taken to thu 
residency garden.* ^ 1 sent a dhaliiet 
for a khat, some rope, and four hearers, 
and wlien they arrived, Mr. iilake began 
to hind the assassin on the kliat ; and ho 
said to me, * Go and report, ti)at ai raiige- 
mentH may be made for a guard upon the 
road ; 1 will take him to the garden.* 

Then going in, 1 spoke to the rawul, who 
was seated with other sirdars on the south 
side of the surbutha,* and the rawul or- 
dered Dbabhaec Gunga Bisliuii to go with 
lihe sahib, and convey the assassin to the 
garden. Having heard so much, I came 
out to tell the sahib that arrangements for 
a guard had been made. Before my re- 
turn, the sahib had mounted his elephant 
and taken the prisoner off. The sahib, the 
prisoner, and the suwars, had safely got 
out of the Poor beankee Deo rhec ; standing 
outside the Surclkee Deorhee, 1 saw that 
they had got outside the Poorbeankee De- 
orliec. 1 went and reported to the mousa- 
hibs that the sahib had gone safely one of 
the Deorhee, taking the assassin on a 
kliat with him, and liaving suwars in at- 
tendance.’* 

“ Q. You state, that you came out mar- 
shalling the resident ; from wliat place and 
Co what place did you precede him, and 
wliere did yon halt to let him pass you ? 
A. I led from the Suokhniwas to the 8urd- 
kee Deorhee, outside wliicli 1 halted, and 
stood on the chubootra while the resident 
passed by. — Q,. Why did you stand there? 
Did the resident make any sign? — A. It is 
my office to go thus far, so 1 halted and sa- 
lanied. — Q,. Did the bura sahib notice your 
saiam ? A. 1 salamed, but the sahib neither 
made any sign nor said anything. — You 
say it is your office to receive gentlemen 
when they come to the palace, and on their 
return to report within their having de- 
parted ; explain in what Avay? A. 3Iy 
custom is tJiis ; to accompany the gentle- 
men to the Siirdkee Deorhee, and on their 
making tlicir exit, to go hack and report. ' 
Afterwards, on a cliobdur’s coming to tell 
me of their having departed, I report that 
they are gone. My duty is to attend them 
as far as the Surdkee Deorhee. — (j. Did 
you ever before this accompany a sahib 
to the Dcorliec, and then go inside to re- 
port his departure before he was gone ? 
A. Foiincrly, in the time of llapcr and 
other sahibs, I acted thus : a cliobdar liav. 
ing seen the sahibs off, reported to me, 
then 1 reported within. Q. Dn a day of 
durbar, what are your duties ? A. On a 
day of durbar, my duty is to wait in the 
presence, and on a chobdar’s reporting a 
sirdar’s approach, to announce it within. 
For the sahibs there is this order : * On 
their coming, bring them in from the Surd- 

The siirbultia is close to the deorhee, ami the 
sirdars turned into it, because it was reported to 
them tliat Mr. Blukc had left the Deorhee. 


kee Deorhee, preuediiig them ; and on their 
return, marshal them to the Deorhee.* 
This practice has been in force since 
the lime of General Ocbterlony. — Q. You 
say you saw a sahib down between the 
elephant and the chumbclce tree ; did you 
not recognise him, and did you not see 
any other sahib ? A. I did not recognise 
him, neither did 1 sec any other sahib. 
— You saw a sahib when be was down, 
how came you not to see him when he 
stood up? A. Perhaps my face may have 
been turned in another direction, * or I 
may have been speaking to some one, on 
which account 1 may not have seen the sahib 
when he stood up, or when lie mounted and 
went away in atonjan ; I learned what had 
hapjiened Iruin the chobdar’s report. — 
Q. When you turned and looked, where 
was Mr. Blake, and what was he doing ? 
A. 1 saw' him lying on the ground be- 
tween the elephant and tlicchunihelee tree, 
and from the chobdar I learned that Mr. 
Blake held down the assassin, and that 
the bura saitih bad mounted a tonjan and 
gone away. — Q. Did you see any of the 
ravvul’s suns talking w ith Mr. Blake? A. I 
saw' no thakoor conversing with Mr. Blake, 
except Indur Singh, from tlie begin- 
ning to thu end of the business. I saw no 
one of tlie rawul’s sons.f When 1 went 
in, I said to the thakoors, do two things. 
Come to the Deorhee, and for protection 
send some sirdar with the sahib to tlic 
Bagii. The raw unanswered, * Dhabhaee 
Gunga Bishn has received orders.* ’* 
liemarks. 

The testimony of Futili Singh, and the 
evidence given by the dhaluet and chob- 
dars, respecting the conduct of the darog- 
lia at the Deorhee on the morning of the 
4th of June, when considered with refer- 
ence to the proof afforded by many pas- 
sages ill the Deosaand Agra letters, of the 
connexion of the prisoner with the conspi. 
rntors, appear fully to justify the Court in 
their finding and sentence. 

Fulih Singh has shewn himself, from 
first to i.'ist, so firm and correct a witness, 
unvarying in the tenor of bis statements; 
and inclined neither *to exaggerate nor 
come short of the trutli, and this sponta- 
neously and naturally, for not the slight, 
est hint has ever been given to him, that 
he might possibly save himself by crimi- 
nating others, or by confessing all he 
knows, that it would be difficult to find 
sufficient reasons for rejecting his state- 
ment relative to the threat held out to 
him by the prisoner, when the latter came 
to him early in the morning of the 5th 
June. It would seem that Moonna Lul 

* As Moonna l/al was only a few paces off, staixU 
ing upon a raised chuliooUa, lie had but to look, 
in unlcr lu sue what was going on. 

t Slvu Singh was with Mr. B. several minutes, 
and endcavoureil to dissuade him fnun setting olV 
without an escort; Indur Singh disappeared when 
the first blow was struck. He is since dead. 
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went twice to Futih Singh, before the 
latter quitted the precincts of the Deprhee, 
on the morning in question. The prisoner 
has not denied, in liis addre^^s to the 
Court, that the first visit was made, al- 
though Futih Singh had stated, in the 
presence of Futih Ram Dhabhaec, that 
the darogha came to liim. and spoke tlie 
words he had recited, several ghurees be- 
fore he saw the dhabhaee. Hafiz Budroo- 
deen, subadar, witness for the defence, 
may or may not have been in the way 
when the darogha first went to Futih 
Singh, for it was not found possible to fix 
the precise time at which the words quot- 
ed by him, as proceeding from the pri- 
soner, were spoken ; hut the spirit of an 
observation made in the dialect of Raj warn 
iniglit easily have been misunderKtood by 
the subadar, a young Rainpooree AIoo- 
sulman, supposing him to have been ever 
so attentive to what was going on. And it 
may be noticed, that the purport of the 
latter part of the speech attributed by him 
to the prisoner, according to his cuinpre- 
liension of what was said, Now wait to 
see w'hom he implicates,*’ is not entirely at 
variance with that of the words cited by 
Futih Singh. Such a remark, on the sup- 
position that notiling mure pointed was 
said, did not at nil correspond with the 
situation of the prisoner, who, as darogha 
of the Deorhee, immediately in front of 
which the atrocious and extraordinary out- 
rage had occurred, was peculiarly liouud 
to make every possible exertion to develop 
the source of the crime committed. It 
w’ould seem indeed to indicate a guilty 
conscience in a Jess forcible degree only 
than the threat which has been imputed to 
him. The dhaluet and chobdars ought 
not to have been mistaken upon the points 
to which they deposed, in the behaviour 
of the darogha at the Deorhee on the morn- 
ing of the 4th June, and they shewed no 
inclination before the Court to amplify, 
insinuate, or suggest inferences ; nor ciid 
they appear to be other than plain honest 
witnesses on the few facts to which they 
depose. 

The former depositions of the prisoner 
were read in Court without comment ; a 
circumstance altogether to bis advantage, 
as the inconsistencies and misrepresen- 
tations contained in those statements ori- 
ginally served to strengthen considerably 
the suspicion against him, which had 
previously existed on more uncertain 
grounds. 

Natanec ka Bagh, Sth Sept.«-Duya 
Ram Bhuttacharj, prisoner, is arraigned 
onjhe charge of having aided and abetted 
a conspiracy to effect by violent means a 
change in the administration of the govern- 
ment of Jeypuor, the atrocious outrages 
perpetrated in the city of Joypoor on the 
4tb June 1835, having been caused di- 
rectly by, and in fulfilment of, an attempt 
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on the part of the conspirators to carry 
their designs into execution. 

A note is produced in the hand- writing 
of the prisoner ; — “ Read my blessing. 
Your letter has come, and I have perused 
its contents. Who is there that docs not 
look to his own interests ? llte way to 
effect both works is in progress of coiiiple* 
tion, and you may be at ease w'itli respect 
to both the Raj and me. The actors will 
now soon be at work, and 1 feel assured 
that you will have no reason to complain ; 
but the consummation depends upon the 
pleasure of Huri (Vishnoo) Date Soodi 
bth 1891 (the month is not given.)* 

[Upon the outer edge of the paper when 
folded up, is the name ** Sungheejee,” 
forming part of the address, tlie remainder 
of w'hieli was written upon a separate piece 
of paper tliat enveloped the centre of the 
note, accoi'iling to custom, and is not 
forthcoming.] 

The prisoner declares that the note in 
question was not written by him, and that 
he knows notliing of it. His pursuits and 
occupations have always been of a studious 
nature, and he has never interfered on any 
occasion in political matters. 

Several letters written by the prisoner 
to Roopa Budarun some years ago are 
looked at, and the handwriting of these is 
compared with that of the note. The Court 
give their opinion that the letters and note 
must have been written by the same indi- 
vidual ; but the pri.soncr, taking up the 
letters, declares that he remembers well 
having employed one Champa Ual Buneea 
to write thetn.f The Buneea is since 
dead. He died some years ago. 

Rxtract from the examination of Ilook- 
uni Cliuiid relative to this note is read, 
and several passages, in which Bhuttacharj 
is mentioned, are read from the Deosa and 
Agra papers. 

The prisoner says that he is quite igno- 
rant of the matters referred to in connex- 
ion with his name, and is altogether at a 
loss to conjecture why mention of him in 
those letters should have been made. 

Thcca.se for the prosecution is conclud- 
ed, and the prisoner contents himself witli 
repeating his former denials. 

Verdict of the Court. — “ From the evi- 
dence afforded by his autographical note, 
the handwriting of which plainly shews 
who was the writer, and the tenor of the 
allusions to liirn found in various parts of 
the Deosa and Agra papers, the Court 
arc satisfied of the guilt of the prisoner 
Duya Ram Bhuttacharj; but, in conse* 
queiice of his great age and bodily infirmi- 

* The year begins either with the month Chuet 
or on the Hd Bhadon Soodi; according to the 
latter mode of computation, which is most fre- 
quently used, the month June was included In 

mu. 

1 This assertion is useless, as there are many 
papers in his liaiid-writing, which, as acknow- 
ledged by Hookum Chund, is very well known at 
Jey|H)or. 
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tics, they arc induced to award to him the 
mitigated sentence of banisliment from the 
city and territories of Jeypoor.’* 

Phool Khan, sipahec, prisoner, is ar- 
raigned on the charge oC having joined in 
and aided an assault made upon Mr. Blake 
on the morning of the 4tli June 1835, by 
which that gentleman was atrociously inaK 
treated, and was eventually murdered, 
upon tlie premises of the temple of Poo- 
rohit Manjce Das, where he liad sought 
refuge. 

Tlie witnesses for the prosecution were 
Nujeeb Khan, Unwur Khan, and Mo- 
hummud Khan, sipahecs, who w'ere on 
duty with Phool Khan and Hidayut 
Khan at the house of Sivu Lai Sahoo; the 
whole party being entirely under the or- 
ders of the sahoo, with respect to the ser- 
vices they were to perform. Phool Khan 
had acknowledged, in his original exa- 
mination, that he quitted Sivu Lai's 
house about the same time that Tlidayiit 
Khan did, but declared that he %vcnt to 
the Deorheo in the course of his duty, to 
accompany Sivn T^al when he came home, 
and that he took no part whatever in the 
tumult in the city, and never joined the 
mob. Ilidayut Khan* had stated that he 
saw the prisoner near the elephant of the 
late Mr. Blake with his sword drawn in 
his hand, but that he did not see him make 
use of the sword. 

The testimony given in Court does not 
go to establish the fact of the prisoner hav- 
ing been concerned in the assault on Mr. 
Blake, or having taken any share in the 
tumult which was raised in the city, and 
there is no further evidence procurable ; 
therefore, as the Court cannot set much 
value upon the former unsiqiported asser- 
tion of the criminal Hidayut Khan, they 
acquit the prisoner. 

The judgment of acquittal is duly record- 
ed and signed by the members of the 
court. 

Natanee ka Bagh, 12 j1i September. — 
Kesiiree Singh Shckhawiit is arraigned on 
the subjoined charges. First. Having par- 
ticipated in the assault made upon Mr. M. 
Blake, assistant political agent, upon the 
premises attached to the mundiir of Man- 
jee Das in Jeypoor, on the 4th of June 
1835; by which that gentleman and a 
chuprasee, named Lukshmun, lost their 
lives. Second, Having, on the day above 
designated, in an unwarrantahle and ille- 
gal manner, possessed himself of an un- 
koos and sword, upon the premises of the 
mundur afore specified, which had been in 
the hands of the late Mr. M. Blake or his 
servants, Lukshmun and Daood Khan. 

Jeewun Bhatec, jumadar on the police 
establishment of Jeypoor, deposes: '*WhcTi 
a hurkaru came from the direction of the 
Deorhee, and reported to Tara Cluind Naib, 
tbat Mr. Blake was killed, he desired me 
to go and ascertain what had occurred. 1 
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went to the porch of the mundur of Manjee 
Das Poorohit; there were many people 
collected about and upon the premises of 
the mundur; among them were several 
raj-liurkarus. To my inquiry as to what 
had taken place, I was told that Kcsiirec 
Singh had carried away an unkoos and 
sword. I sent a hurkaru to call Kesuree 
Singh, who came, bringing with him the 
unkoos and sword. On my asking him 
in what way he became possessed of the 
two articles, he said, he had come to his 
home to lake his meal, when, hearing a 
disturbance in the vicinity of ihc mundur, 
he came there, found the unkoos and 
sword upon the ground, and took them 
up. I then called one Ram Duyal Swa* 
tiico, who lodged upon the mundur pre- 
mises, and questioned him as to what he 
had seen during the tumult, and who were 
engaged in it. He told mo he had only 
witnessed the removal of the body of Mr. 
Blake afrer his death, by Uiinjeet Singh, 
of Ankera. It was about noon that 1 
visited the mundur.” 

Witness is questioned by the court, but 
no further information can be extracted 
from him. It is pointed out to him, that 
if he ascertained nothing more than what 
he has stated, he could not have exerted 
himself in the way he was bound to do in 
the fulfilment of his duty; yet he cannot, 
or will not, give any further particulars. 

Ham Duyal Svyunce, iiiendicnnt, re- 
siding upon the premise.-^ of the mundur 
of Manjee Das, deposes : “ I was sitting 
in one of the chhutrees over the doorway of 
the mundur, when the throwing of stones 
in the direction of the temple commenced, 
and 1 had to lind shelter for my own per- 
son. A vast crowd of people rushed 
within the precincts of the mundur; and, 
being alarmed, 1 remained out of sight 
until the tiimult subsided ; when, look- 
ing about, 1 saw Kunjeet Singh, of An- 
kera, dragging away the body of the gen- 
tleman. Jeewun Singh came to the mun- 
dur one or two ghiirccs after this, .and 
asked me what I had seen, when I told^ 
him that 1 had seen Runject Singh act as 
I have here stated. Jeew'un Singh sent 
for Kesuree Singh, who brought an unkoos 
and sw'ord with him. I never saw Kesu- 
rce Singh before that time, and do not 
know when he entered the mundur pre- 
mises, or w’hen he took up the unkoos and 
sword. I saw the gentleman upon his 
elephant as he w*as approaching, but 1 did 
not see him enter the mundur buildings; 
nor did T see him again at all, until after 
Ills death. 1 did not, to the best of my 
knowledge, see Kesuree Singh among the 
courts and buildings attached to the mun- 
dur.” 

Witness is told that, according to his 
original deposition, recorded about fifteen 
months since, Kesuree Singh was cMigaged' 
in the attack made upon Mr. Blake w ithin 
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the precincts of the mundur oiit-biiildings ; 
and asked how he can reconcile that state- 
ment with his present evidence, in which 
he says that he did not see Kesuree Singh 
there. Replies, that there must have been 
a mistake in the recording of his former 
testimony, as he is certain that he only 
saw Runjeet Singh, and could not have 
named any other individual as having been 
seen by him upon the premises of the 
mundur. 

There is no further evidence for the pro- 
secution. 

The prisoner in his defence states: “ At 
the time that I arrived upon the mundur 
premises, the gentleman was lying dead 
in the small court where he had been killed. 
I saw an unkoos and a sword upon the 
ground, when it entered iny mind that I 
would take them up, and I did so, ' stuf 
bashee ke waste' — fin order to uhtaiii dis- 
tinction) ; on returning to the Jhaleejce 
ka Nohra; in which I lodge, the unkoos 
and sword were put down by me wliere 
they might have been seen by any one ; 
and when Jeewun Singh called me, I 
brought them to him immediately.** 

Verdict of the court: “There is no 
proof that the prisoner, Kesuree Singh 
Shekhawut, was engaged in the assault 
directed against Mr. Blake upon the pre- 
mises of the mundur of Manjce Das ; hut 
as he has not accounted satisfactorily for 
having gone to the place at all, or for 
having taken up and carried to his home 
the unkoos and sword, the court find him 
guilty of the second charge, or of having 
possessed himself of these articles in an un- 
warrantable and criminal manner, and 
sentence him to two years’ fniprisonment, 
in irons, with hard )abour.** 

Remarks. 

It is manifest, either that the first witness 
knows much more than he would disclose 
before the court, or that lie grossly neg- 
lected his duty, when deputed to the inun- 
dur, as be himself states, to ascertain the 
particulars of events which had occurred 
there; and the most probable conjecture, 
by far, appears to be, that he had it in his 
power to give a more eHicient and satisfac. 
lory deposition on this trial than lie has 
done. The inconsistency of Ram Diiyal 
Swainee's present evidence with his former 
deposition may, perhaps, be accounted for 
in the following manner. At the (iine his 
former testimony was given, Kesuree 
Singh had been recently apprehended, on 
the strongest suspicion, as w'as generally 
thought, of being immediately concerned 
in the death of Mr. Blake and bis chu- 
prasee, and Ram Duyal may have looked 
tipon him as a doomed man, and therefore 
thought there could be no mischief done. 
Chat no life would be lost, as the conse- 
quence of his name being mentioned, wlie- 
ilier on suspicion only, in* from a cri'.aiii 
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knowledge of the way in which he had 
acted ; but on the trial, the conviction of 
the prisoner depended in great measure 
upon the character of the evidence borne 
by this witness, a circumstance of which 
he must have been perfectly aware. Whe- 
ther he has acted conscientiously in not 
criminating the prisoner when called on to 
give Ills final, solemn testimony, cannot 
but be considered a doubtful question. 

September 12th. — Charge preferred 
against Mecr Khan Sipaliee and Hookuma 
Brahmun : Having promoted and abetted 
an assn II It made upon the person of the 
late Mr. Martin Blake, on the morning of 
the 4th June 18.')5, which ended in the 
death of that gentleman and his attendant, 
Lukshmun, cliiiprasee. 

Both the prisoners declare they are inno- 
cent. 

lltinjeet Singh, dufadar, w'ho was sta- 
stioned at the l^oorbeean ke Durwaza (gate- 
way), between the Surdkec Deorhee and 
Tripolecaoii the 4tli ofJune 1885, deposes: 

\Vlien Mr. Blake passed out upon his 
elephant on tiie morning of the 4th June, 
fiilluwed soon afterwards by the khat upon 
which was the prisoner Futih Singh, one 
or two suwars, and a bulumhurdar (man 
hearing a spear), who was calling out to 
the people in front to go on one side, I W’aa 
standing close to the I’oorbeeaii gateway, 
and several hearers, servants of Rao Jee- 
wun Singh, were near me. The bulum- 
hurdar told Meer Khan sipnhee, who was 
standing in advance, to fail back, when 
ISIeer Khan, raising his sw'ord in its scab, 
bard, exclaimed, ‘ why should we get out 
of the way?* A little further on, in the 
direction of the Tripoleea, Hookuma 
Braliintin, raising his voice, called out 
* Ram Sirt’ffi* ka haram hhor jane nuheen 
pnwe (do not let the enemy of Ram Singh 
getaway).’ T saw and heard w'liat 1 have 
stated with my own eyes and ears. Hoo- 
kuma stood at the place where wood is 
storotl, very near the Poorheean gateway ; 
and from that point, and at that time, the 
tumult commenced, and stones were 
throw'll. Hookuma went on with the 
crowd, but Mecr Khan staid half a ghiireo 
where he was ; and in the mean time, Ju- 
wahir Singh, son of Cliirniin Singh, came 
to the gateway, accompanied by about two 
hundred armed men. On arriving, Ju- 
waliir Sing called out, repeatedly, ‘ Open 
the gate, or 1 will have it broken to pieces.* 
When Hookuma uttered the words. Ram 
Singh ka haram-khor jane nuheen pawc* 
the elephant, khat, suwars, and others, 
were all progressing ; hut I ebnnot take 
upon me to say to whom he alluded.** 

Many questions are put to witness by 
the court, and Meer Khan, prisoner, de- 
clares he was not present at the time 
alluded to. 

* Ram Siiifvli is the name of the infant Ri^a* 
ami such words would be used to cause excite* 
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Bbuwanee Kuhar, servant of llao jee- 
wun Singh, deposes : T saw tin's man 

(iVTeer Khqn, sipnhee, prisoner) standing 
near the Puorbeean ka Deorhee (gateway), 
on the morning of the 4th June, when Mr. 
Blake, followed by a prisoner bound upon 
a khat, was proceeding from the Surdkee 
Deorhee towards the Tripolcea. I am not 
acquainted with his name ; did not hear 
him say anything, and did not notice that 
he raised his sword. I do not recognise 
Hookuma, prisoner, and can say nothing 
about him. There w'as an outcry raised of, 
aha! marlo ! marlo! and I was 
much alarmed, as were others who stood 
near me. I cannot aver the prisoner did 
nut say any thing, or that he did not raise 
his sword, as I was not watching him ; 
hut 1 am sure lie was present." 

Mungul Singh Bues, sipahee, who was 
stationed at the Poorbeean ka Deorhee, de- 
))oses : “ When Mr. I5lake quitted the 
Deorhee, followed by a hulumbnrdar, w'fio 
called out to the people standing in the 
way to fall back, the prisoner, Meer Khan, 
grasping his sword by the liandle, and 
stepping back one or two paces, said, 
* Fall back, indeed ! I will not stir.’ ’* 

iVIuiigiil Deckshit, sijiahee, who was at 
the Poorbeean ka Deorhee, deposes : “ I 
heard a noise of people, and iiiiincdiately 
ran to my deorhee from a short <listance ; 
a gentleman upon an clepliant, and a kbat 
upon which was a prisoner, were passing 
through, and there was a bulumburdar 
calling out to the people to clear the road ; 
among the rest he told me to go aside, 
which I did. Meer Khan was standing 
upon the road, and the bulumburdar 
called out to him to move aside ; upon 
which he put his hand upon his sword, and 
said, * Shall I go back at this time ? No ; 
1 will not do so.’ On receiving this an- 
swer, the bulumburdar turned out of the 
way to avoid the prisoner, aiul went on. 
This is what I saw and heard. Riinjeet 
Singh was standing nearer to the prisoner 
than me, and must have seen us much as 
1 did. 1 did not notice llookuma in the 
crowd." 

The two prisoners merely denied that 
they had any thing to do with the disturb- 
ance. 

The prosecution closes, and the pri- 
soners are asked what they have to say in 
tlieir defence. 

Meer Khan declares, that be was not at 
the Deorhee on the day that the tumult oc- 
curred, and that there arc several persons, 
whom he names, as being cognizant of his 
having remained at the house of Sivu Lai 
during the whole of the morning; but those 
individuals arc now at Jeypoor, to depose 
iOv his favour. 

Hookuma states, that at the time to 
which reference has been made by the wit- 
nes^i he was at the bouse of Sivu Lai, as 
JlwU. jQunu N.S.Vol.S3. No.91. 


Juet Ram,* Mahunjee, Sivu Lai’s wife, 
and others, servants of Sivu Lai, could 
certify, since his being at home then was 
well known to them. 

Verdict of the Court ; “ The Court are 
of opinion that the following points have 
been satisfactorily established, namely, 
that on the morning of the 4th June 18S5, 
in the vicinity of the Poorbean ka Deorhee, 
Meer Khan, sipahee, did make some de- 
monstration with his slieathed sword, and, 
at the same time, make use of intimi- 
dating language, when desired to move 
out of the way by a servant belonging to 
the British agency; and that Hookuma 
Brahmun, at the same place, and about 
the same time, as Mr. Blake, followed at 
a short distance by a prisoner upon a khat, 
was passing along, did exclaim, * Rmn 
Singh ka huram~khor Janee ntiheen pawe,* 
his object in uttering which words he has 
not attempted to explain, thereby necessa- 
rily leaving it to be inferred that it was of 
a highly criminal nature. The court do 
accordingly find the two prisoners guilty 
t«» the foregoiiii^ extent, ami sentence them, 
severally — Meer Khan to he dismissed the 
service of the Jcypoorce Raj, and declared 
unwoithy of future employment; and 
Hookuma to be imprisoned in irons for 
the space of five years." 

liemnrks. 

There was no evidence before the court 
from which it could be concluded satisfac- 
torily that Meer Khan was acquainted 
with the plot to raise a tumult in the city 
of Jcypoor, and direct its action against 
tlic officers of the British agency; yet, os 
the overt act performed hy him, although 
quite iiulefensjble with reference to the 
time <at wliich it occurred, was of a trivial 
and temporary nature, and the words 
spoken by him, whatever they were, might 
no doiiht be variously interpreted, the very 
gist of the charge depended upon a correct 
interpretation of his motives. The bulum- 
burdar, spoken of by the witnesses, is not 
'HOW present, and it is not exactly known 
who was the individual; but ho must have 
been one among several chiiprasees and 
burkarus who quitted Jeypoor shortly after 
the occurrences of the 4th of Jane. The 
defensive alibi pleaded by the prisoners 
was ill-calculated to exonerate them and 
procure an acquittal. Meer Khan was 
proved, by the testimony of four witnesses, 
tu have been present ; and Hookuma, by 
virtue of his situation as cup-bearer, was 
bound to accompany his master, Sivu Lai, 
with drinking-water, whenever the latter 
went abroad ; for neglecting which duty, 
on the particular day in question, he gave 
no reason whatever. As Runjeet Singh, 
dufadar, appeared to be in every respect « 
credible witness, it may be safely assumed 

• Juet Ram is dead, and Mahunjee, who is 
.Sivu Lars brother, has absconded. 

(2 B) 
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thiftt the court are correct in their finding 
upon the case of Hookuma Brahmun, and 
In the sentence they have passed on this 
prisoner. 

13t!] September.—- Gyan Chirnd Biiguro 
and Bajoo Lai Chuoclhuree are arraigned 
upon the following charge : That they par- 
ticipated in the counsels of the conspirators, 
lleewan Umiir Chiind and others, aiding 
and abetting in a design to effect, by vio- 
lent means, a change in the administration 
of the Government of Jeypoor, which re- 
sulted in the atrocious acts of bloodshed 
perpetrated in the city on the 4th June 
1835y in pursuance of the plans and con- 
trivances of the conspirators. 

Depositions of Rom Lnl Daeinti Brah. 
mun, as recorded in the trial of Deewait 
Umur Chund, Sivu Lai, and Munik 
Chund Bhaosa, are road. 

ITic prisoners declare they were not at 
the meeting in the Ciiatsoo nuindur allud- 
ed to in the depositions, and know nothing 
of the alleged consultation on the occasion. 

Ham Lai Daemu Hrahinun is called 
and questioned with reference to his for- 
mer evidence, his acquaintance with the 
persons of the two prisoners, and the cer- 
tainty of his knowledge tiiat they w’cre 
among those who retired for the purpose of 
conferring about the measures that should 
be adopted by their party. He points 
them out individually by name, describes 
how he came to know them, and asserts, in 
the most positive terms, that they were at 
the conference in the Chatsoo inundtir, to 
which he has deposed ; that it is quite im- 
possible he can have made any mistake as 
to that circumstance. 

Fulih Singh is called in : states the oc- 
currences of the night of the .3d .liine 
18.35, at the mundur of Deewan Umur 
Chund, as given in his former depositions ; 
points out the two prisoners in court by 
their proper names, and avers that they 
were both present in the meeting at the 
Deewan*s mundur, describing how they 
aat, relatively to Deewan Umur Cbiiiid 
and Sivu Lai, the lamp that was burning, 
and the reader of tlie Sliastru. There was 
both moonlight and the light of the lamp, 
by which to distinguish objects, and he is 
most positive that Tie saw and recognised 
the two prisoners in the party collected. 

Gyan Chund and Rajoo Lai deny that 
they were at the mundur, and ask witness 
two or three questions as to locality, which 
he answers promptly. 

Various passages in the Deosa and Agra 
letters relating to the four prisoners, Dee- 
wan Umur Chund, Sivu Lai Sahoo, Gyan 
Chund Biiguro, and Rajoo Lai Chuod- 
hiiree, w*ith the copy of a petition to the 
British Government in the name of the 
.foiir^ fabricated in the iiouse of Hookum 
.Chund and Jotha Ram, at Agra, are read. 

Bxtracts frobi No. 28 of Agra letters. 
In iiaacl writing of Mangeea Poorohit: 


** Receive my blessing. Intelligence has 
been received from Jeypoor, tiiat on the 
13th Soodi Srawun (8th July), 8o -■ ■ 
(meant for Sivu Lai Sahoo), U — 
Dee— (Umur Chund Deewan), Gya 
— (Gyanjee Bugiiro), Uajeo — ( Ra- 
joo Lai Chuodhurce), these four iiidivi. 
duals were placed in confinement, and 
guards were quartered at their bouses. In 
the afternoon, Tha— (the thakoor or 
rawui) assembled every one, and sending 
fur the ahovementioned persons, told them, 
through Moonna Lai, that they were all 
four prisoners ; that such was the order of 
the majec. Having said this, he confined 
them, whether with or without an order to 
that effect be knows, who is there to ask 
her (the majee)? 1 am not aware that he 
has consulted the sahib (agent to the Go- 
vernor-generi|jl), but it is likely that he 
has.** 

Extract from No. 13 of Agra letters, 
in liandwritiniT of Mangeea Poorohit : 
“ Lukshmiin Singh (thakoor of Choiimoo, 
son of the rawnl) came to the haradiirce, 
and sending for Gyanjee and Rajoo I^al,® 
said to them, * Record that you caused the 
sahib to be attacked, or take leave of your 
families, fur you shall be put to death.* 
They answered, *We were not privy to 
the assault, therefore why should we re- 
cord such thing?*** 

No. 6 of Agra letters, by Cyan Chund, 
son of Deewan Umur Chund: “ Luksh- 
inuu Singh saya» if the time of our end is 
approaching, wc will put to death the 
four sravijgecs (Deewan Umur Chund, 
&c.), who are in confinement, before 
dying ourselves. Let it not happen that 
he shall have it in his power to put an end 
to these persons without our being able to 
prevent it : devise some sure means in this 
matter.** 

The prisoners assert their innocence, 
and deny all knowledge of every thing 
that has been imputed to them, or of the 
motives which prompted the Sunghees to 
notice them in their letters. Being re- 
quested to commit to writing a summary 
of what they wish to say in their defence, 
they withdraw for that purpose, and on 
returning present the following addresses, 
which are read 

Address of Gyan Chund Buguro, sn- 
vugee: " Ram Lnl Brahmun has deposed, 
that on the day Juti Tun Sagur was ill- 
used, he saw Umur Chund, Sivu Lai, Ra- 
joo Lai, and Gyan Chund in consultation ; 
to this 1 answer, that if 1 had any thing 
to do with the consultation in question, or 
If 1 went to the Chatsoo mundur during 
that day and night, then deem me a guilty 
person. As to what I^utih Singh has 
stated, that he saw the four above-named 
individuals in the mundur of UmurChund- 
jee; if I have visited the mundur of that 

« Two of the associates of Deewan Umur Chund, 
the prisonen under trial. 
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person within the space of two years, in 
that case, likewise, pronounce me a guilty 
man ; and if I have written a single letter 
or note to Sungheejee since he quitted the 
city of Jeypoor, act towards me as you 
may judge proper.** 

Address of Rajoo Lai Chuodhuree 
** Ram Lai Rrahinun has stated that he 
saw me with others in the cbatsoo mundur 
on the iiiglit of the day that Tun Sagur 
Jiiti was disgraced : I am not acquainted 
with Ram La), and I never visited the 
chatsoo mundur fur the purpose of wor- 
shipping, between the Lst Chuet Rudi and 
the idth of Usarh Soodi, and I never was 
party to any consultatiuii among tlie mem- 
bers of the chatsoo mundur council, or 
with Deewan Umur Chuiid and others. 
In case of the members of the mundur. 
committee, or those wlio are said to have 
been present by Ram La), confirming his 
deposition, then consider me guilty. Futih 
8ingh has deposed to having seen me in 
the mundur of Deewan Utnur Cliund : I 
do not know this man, and for the last five 
or ten years, I have not even seen tlic 
mundur of the Deewan, much less have 1 
performed worship there ; nor have 1 con. 
ferred with the Deewan, or entered his 
dwelling house, during tlie same period. 
Respecting the petition despatched from 
Agra, I know notiiing about it : and since 
the day tliat Sungheejee quitted the I’ur. 
suram-duwara, some short time after he 
left the city, if I have corresponded with 
Deosa or Agra, by letter or through ser- 
vants, then deem me guilty. Since the 
day that Rawuljee sent for me, and gave 
me assurances of protection, 1 have waited 
upon him on business connected with iny 
situation of revenue farmer, hut 1 have 
entered into the discussion of public af- 
fairs with no one at any time. 1 have been 
in confinement for fourteen or fifteen 
months past, but I now hope for relief 
from you, who aie celebrated for power 
nnd justice.** 

Finding and Sentence of the Court : — 
** On a full consideration of all the evi- 
dence which has been submitted, the court 
are of opinion that the prisoners are guilty 
of the charge exhibited against them ; but 
as, from various circumstances, they have 
come to the conclusion that Deewan Umur 
Chund and Sivu Lai Sahoo were the im. 
mediate leaders and directors of the con- 
spiracy, at Jeypoor, in subordination to 
whom others acted, they are induced to 
award to Gyan Chund Duguro and Rajoo 
Lai Chuodhuree the mitigated sentence of 
imprisonment for the term of twelve years 
— the former, in consideration of his age 
(about fifty-hve) and apparent bodily in- 
tirmiiies, without irons ; the latter, Rajoo 
Lai, with iron shackles similar to those in 
which he has been tried.** 

Hemartes, 

When the evidence adduced oa this trial 


is considered in reference to its bearing 
and character, as connected with the pro- 
ceedings of former trials, and with the 
nature of the defence made by the pri- 
soners, it appears to he irresistibly strong ; 
for, had it really been the case that Cyan 
Chund and Rajoo Lai did not attend the 
meeting of Sruvugees which took place at 
the chatsoo mundur, or were not at the 
mundur of Deewan Umur Chund on the 
night of the 3(1 June, can it be doubted 
that at the time Deewan Umur Chund, 
Sivu Lai, and Manik Chund were arraign, 
ed, every eflbrt would have been made to 
establish this fact, and thereby give a shock 
to the credibility of the depositions of 
Ram Lai and Fiitib Singh, and disturb, 
as much as possible, some portions of the 
foundation of that and subsequent prose, 
cutions ? A Ithougli the statement of Rain 
Lai was never entirely rejected, yet It did 
seem formerly to stand in need of some 
corroborating circumstances, beyond those 
which were then accessible, to render it 
worthy of full belief; the first and last of 
the late trials, not to mention the allusion 
to it in the Deosa and Agra letters, have 
supplied as much as could be reasonably 
desired in this respect, and served to con- 
firm satisfactorily the veracity of the wit- 
ness to the scene in the chatsoo mundur. 
With reference to the mundur of Deewan 
Umur Chund, and Futili Singli*s party of 
soldiers there quartered, it . may be ob- 
served that the pr^ext used for keeping 
armed men at that place was unsupported 
by the general aspect of affairs at Jeypoor, 
where there w'as no more risk of Jain tem- 
ples being wantonly violated in the month 
itf May 1835, than there might be of 
churches being treated in a similar manner 
in Calcutta. 

Here end the trials ; subjoined are a few 
extracts from the appendix. 

Extract from Diary of Lieut. Conolly, 
19th October 1835. 

This afternoon. Hook urn Chund said 
that his contidential servant, Ubhue Chund,^ 
had, on Saturday, observed two of the* 
raj deputies read a paper which they w*ould 
not shew to the third, hut hastily threw 
into the heap of unimportant papers. He 
said he conceived they bad so done, be- 
cause the letter alluded to was calculated 
to bring suspicion on their party and to 
clear his. ** Your objection should have 
been made when the paper was put aside.*’ 
** Ubbue Chund only told me what he had 
observed on Saturday night, and on Sun- 
day there was no kutebery.*' At any 
rate it does not signify ; the paper, what- 
ever may lie its contents, has been put 
among the documents, which you may take 
away when you choose.** After kutchery. 
Hook urn Chund begged an interview, and 
returned to this point, saying thajt R waa 
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but justice to bring forward papers caU 
culated to prove biin innocent, as well as 
tliose which might be thought to tell against 
him or his friends ; that if I let the depu> 
ties put aside merely what they chose, they 
would take a few words here, and a few 
there, and make of his writings any mean- 
ings but the true ones. Xu save discus- 
sion, and to prevent his conceiving him. 
self to be illiberally treated, I replied that 
if he thought his letter would do him ser. 
vice, and his servant could point it out, 
it sliould be sent to Jeypuor with an ex- 
planatory note. 

* Tuesday, 20tb. — Serishtadar duly re- 
corded HookumCliuiid*s satisfaction at his 
examination of seals and persons.* Papers 
signed, examined, and separated, from 10 
till 4. On the evening of the 19tli, one of 
the Agra pundits suddenly died, In con- 
sequence the other did not attend tliis day, 
but his absence caused no interruption of 
business. Hookum Chund's servant, Ub- 
hue Chund, searched among the unim- 
portant papers, and produced the letter 
marked No. S27. 1 asked the Sunghcejee 

what document this was, and he said that 
it was a letter written by him to Mangcea 
Poorobit, in answer to one which the lat- 
ter wrote to him on the night of the 4th 
.lune, or on the following morning, when 
a suwar had come to Deosa to cull away 
the irregular cavalry stationed there. The 
raj deputies declared that the letter pro- 
duced from the waste-papers was not the 
one which they had been seen to read on 
Saturday, and exhibited as that document 
the paper marked 58 (a most indecent do- 
cument, written by Jotha li.'im to the late 
mnjee), whicli, they said, they propohcd 
throwing aside on account of its indecency. 

Extract from Diary of Lieut. Conolly, 
Agra, 27th October 18.S5. 

TliiMificriioon a dispute arose about the 
cnclosra note, numbered 31. Before me 
lay a bag, from which T kept extracting 
papers, signing them, and pushing them 
past me to Jutun Singh and the two moot- 
suddees, who were seated at the table, as 
usual, on my right. While I was thus 
busied, a note was, as 1 conceived, handed 
back for signature; 1 endorsed it, and pre- 
fiently heard Hookum Chund objecting to 
its being put into the bag of ** important 
documents," and saying that it was a for- 
gery of the deputies which they had in- 
duced me to sign. I remarked that as he 
bad searched all the raj servants before the 
commencement of the day’s work, I did 
not see grounds for his suspicion ; to 
which he replied, that as some of the raj 
party had gone out during the day to 
drink water, the note might have been 
brought ill after the usual search. This 
asaertibn led to wrangling, which 1 stopped 
by saying th«t 1 would send the note, and 


all parties* statements regarding it, to 
higher authority. 

Hookum Chund then wrote: All 

the papers that the sahib took out this day 
were old papers of five or seven years ago. 
Not one letter of Sumbuts 1891-2 turned 
up. At the time of examination, Lala 
Seeta Ham gave a note to Jutun Siiigli, 
who sat next the sahib, saying — * On this 
also get the sahib's signature ; it has nut 
been signed ' — so the sahib endorsed it, 
when Lala Seeta Ham said — * Put it into 
the bag* (of important papers, which al. 
ways lay on the table during examination). 
At the time of his (first) speaking, 1 oh- 
jected, saying, * The signature was on all 
otlicr papers, why are you getting that 
signed? 1 doubt it is u forgery.* And 
after the search, these men (the raj ser- 
vants) went out of the room into the bun- 
galow to drink water, and the Kaj Hur- 
k.nru twice went and returned." 

Koonwur Jutun Singh, Lala Seeta 
Rain and Chutoor Bhooj, wrote — “ We 
were as usual searched by the serishtadar, 
and afterwards sat down to the extiinina- 
tion of papers. The sahib kept signing 
papers and pushing them towards us. 
Having signed three papers, he put them 
at once towards us ; with them came tho 
note in question. Chutoor Bhooj, taking 
it ill his hand, said — * The sahib’s signa- 
ture is on tlic other papers, but not on 
this.** Then Juuin Singh, taking the note 
and looking at it, said to the sahib — ‘ This 
is not signed ; sign it.* Then the sahib 
signed it. We did not go out of the room 
to drink water; we drank in the room.'* 

N.B. — Jutun Singh makes a seimrate 
note, that, tifttr the dispute, he left the 
room at my cull, and returned with me^ 
This is true, 

Mewa Rann, the Agra pundit, wTote as 
witness—** While a bag of old papers was 
being examined, I.ala Seeta Ram and 
Jutun Singh banded a pafier to the sahib, 
saying that it was unindorsed, so the sahib 
signed it. .Jutun Singh said it was dated 
Sumbut 189l!i and shewed it me: 1 said 
it was not of 1891, it has been altered 
from 1892. Then Sunghee Hookum 
Chund objected, saying be had no doubla 
of tins note. The sahib asked who went 
out. Seeta Ram went to the lintel of tho 
butigala,-f* and Jutun Singh went out once 
. to the sahib. A second time the sahib 
called Jutun Singh, and he went and re- 
turned with the sahib. Jutun Singh aak«< 
ed the (raj) news hurkaru if there was 
any water-man in waiting ; he went out to 
see for a water-man. Again he. went out 
to call the water-man.** 

* ** 1 often found two, three, or more patiers 
rolled together, when 1 used to make them over 
to tlie readers with the remark—* these were toge- 
ther, perham they arc cormcctcd with each other.' " 

t Mewa Ram explained that he meant the lintel 
of the door of the room in which we sat; this 
was nearly opposite to him, leading to the centre 
of the buogafa. 
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Jue Klshn, raj news liurkaru, wrote: 
*• Juturi Singh told me to call a water-man 
if one had come. 1 went to the outside of 
the buiigala (the veranda), where Junglee 
Singh, chuprasee (a chuprasce of Mr. 
Mansers, appointed to wait upon the raj 
party) and one or two of Mr. Man* 
sel’s men were sitting. They said * no 
man of yours is here.' I returned and 
told this. Then I was ordered to tell 
Junglco Singh to call a man; so I went 
out and told JungleeSingh, and returning 
stood where 1 had before stood, near the 
tabic. / Afterwards the chuprasee brought 
the water-man. In the doorway of the 
room in which papers were being examin- 
ed, Jutun Singh and Seeta Itam drank 
water, and sat down again, in the face of 
every body." 

1 have to remark on the subject, that 
the papers taken from the bag that lay be- 
fore me, when the dispute aro.«<e, were al- 
most all dated some years back, but that 
there were a few without dates, and that 
Hookiim Chu lid's papers in general were 
put up without strict reference to their 
ages. From one bag I remember I took 
out a letter difleriiig twenty-three years in 
date from others that were with it. Mr. 
Mansersofliciais did not, t believe, leave a 
scrap of paper in Hookuin Chund's house, 
and perhaps they in some cases put loose 
papers into bags that were at band. Loose 
documents of all dates were mixed toge- 
ther in one large heap with books and 
bags, some of which were tied up, some 
open. With regard to the notes having 
been handed to me for signature, 1 beg to 
state that this happened at le.nst iivc or six 
times before,* without Hookuin Chund's 
offering the least objection to tny signing 
and repassing such a paper ; but I believe 
that all former documents passed hastily 
proved to be of no consequence, and per- 
haps Hookuin Chund would have objected 
to any one of them to which value seenu 
ed to be attached ; though Jutuii Singli 
thinks that he recognised the writing of the 
note in question, either when it w'as pass- 
ing back to me, or wfien it was handed 
over to Mewa llam, who sat next to tlie 
suiighee. As all papers were placed by 
me on the table, where they lay, (before 
Hookum Chund and his confidential ser- 
vant. Pundit Mewa Ram, the magistrate’s 
chuprasee, and often my own mooiishec,) 
until taken up by the raj readers ; and as 
all parties were strictly searched by the ma- 
gistrate’s serishtadar, I did not dream 
of any doubts being raised. Whenever, 
during the day, a person of one party ex- 
pressed a wish to leave the kutchcry room, 

« Sometimes, when documents requiring more 
thsn a glance at their contents, turnra up, 1 sign- 
ed faster thsn the deputies could read : thus rais- 
ing before me a pile with which an unsigned paper 
got mixed ; sometimes a note was passed unob- 
served, rolled UP at the end of a partially opened 
letter. 
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be was invariably accompanied by some 
one of the other party. Jue Kisbn, the 
raj liarkaru, always stood a few feet 
from the table, close to Hookum Chund's 
confidential servant. To the best of my 
recollection, the raj deputies were always 
supplied with drinking-water by a boy, 
who cuinc to the door of the room in which 
wc sat (which fronted the seats of Hookum 
Chund, the Agra Pundit, and Hookuin 
Chund's confidential servant), and they 
used there to drink as Hindoos do, pour- 
ing water into their mouths from a vessel 
held a little distance off. Hookum Chund 
used to have water brought into a window 
of the room, and to drink in a similar 
manner. It' is doubtless possible that a 
raj water-carrier could bring a note in his 
hand, and throw it to one of the deputies, 
and that the latter could slip it un- 
perceived among papers lying on the table ; 
but it is not probable that either attempt 
should succeed before so many eyes ; nor 
is it likely that the raj deputies, if de- 
ceitfully inclined, would have risked de- 
tection in such a fraud, at a late hour of 
the examination, ivhen they had got so' 
much indisputable evidence against the 
sunghces, or that resolving upon running 
such risk, they would have l>een content 
with writing a few words, which, although 
they tally with expressions in other letters 
found among Hookuin Chund's papers, 
do not tend to the positive conviction of 
any body. Jlookiini /Chund (as before 
reported) expressed to me fears lest his pa- 
pers should be uiifiirly copied, or even al- 
tered by the raj deputies, and I at once 
adopted measures of precaution against 
this ; but be never before the 27tli Oc- 
tober hinted a suspicion that forged docu- 
ments might be introduced to the kutchcry 
room after the regular search ; and 1 think 
it may fairly be suggested that bis objec- 
tions were prompted by motives similar to 
those which made Jotha Ram and him ac- 
cuse the raj deputies before Mr. Mansel's 
seals were brokon. 

A Khureetu addressL'd by the Mangec 

Chuiidrawutjce to Lieut.-col. Alves. 

*' Jotha Ram is now on his trial, and I 
have learned from intelligence furnislicd 
by the news- writers, that lie and Hookum 
Chund have heretofore drawn up docu- 
ments in my name, and forwarded them 
to the British Government. Let me re- 
quest that it may be asked of them, if they 
had toy authority for so doing, and can 
produce any written proof of it; because, 
if they have acted thus of their own ac- 
cord, without any sanction, they have 
committed a serious offence, and such no- 
tice should be taken of their conduct in 
this instance as may afford an example td ■ 
prevent others in Rajasthan from adopting 
a similar course at their convenience or 
pleasure. The matter has caused me 
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much anxiety, and I trust you will not 
think it of trivial importance.*' 

At Jeypoor a discovery has recently 
been made, by which some valuable state 
jewels have been recovered to the raj, 
through the intervention of a puiichaet 
of saboukars, of which one Manik 
Chund, said to have some connexion 
with the Rajpootana agency, was one of 
the most active members. It was well 
known that Jotha Ram and Roopa Buda* 
run had obtained possession of the ar- 
ticles in question, and it was scarcely 
hoped tliat they would be found again, as 
there was no clue for ascertaining how 
they had been disposed of, when Jotha 
Ram was expelled from Jeypoor and the 
biidarun was placed under restraint. A 
short time since, three small wooden 
boxes, covered with white cloth stitched, 
were taken to the agent to tlie Governor- 
general, by a deputation on the part of 
the punchaet, who said that they had 
been obtained from the person into whose 
charge they had betni delivered hy a con- 
lidential servant of Jotha Ram, about the 
time that the latter was preparing to quit 
Jeypoor for Deo-sa and Agra, on the sti- 
pulation tliat Ills name sliould not be 
brought forward publicly. TJie cloth en- 
velope was removed, in tJie presence of 
the Jeypoor authorities, when upon the 
fastening of the lock of each box was 
found a seal, bearing the impression, 
Ivf* Sree Sungheejee Jootharamjee.** The 
b6>|ces were then consigned to the care of 
the L^inister, who caused their seals to he 
brokcn'^iii full durbar, before the purdu of 
the niajt*«>, and their contents proved to 
consist chiefly of jewels belonging to the 
royal wardroc^e, valued at about 5,50,000 
rupees ; one ot- jijg articles is a surpech, 
or bandeau of dLamonds, set in the form 
of roses, made Ui„ jn the time of Raja 
Purtap Singh, t^ central stone of which 
cost 1,30,000 rij (pees. The loss of these 
jewels, whicVliad been traced to the 
hands of a^tna Ram, gave rise to one of 
the^ elites of embezzlement respecting 
whi^h he was questioned at Deosa, as ap- 
p€krs from the printed letters connected 
vith his late trial, and the three boxes 
(contents not specified) were noticed in a 
communication from Futih Lai to Jcy- 
poor, directing the transmission of them 
with other property to Agra, at the de- 
sire of Jotha Ram, a copy of which was 
found in Hookum Chund's house. 


RESUMPTION OF RENT-FREE LANDS. 

. The following is an extract from a let- 
ter, signed Muhommed Ameer and 
other residents in Bengal," which appears 
ill tlie Prabhakur, native paper : 

. WJliea Uie Company obtained pos- 


session of the dewannee, they made a 
treaty with the king of Delhi and the 
nawaub of Moorshedabad, in which it 
was distinctly promised, that all the rules 
and the acts of the king and the nawaub 
in this country should be considered valid. 
These treaties were approved of by Par- 
liament; and in Reg. xix. of 1793, it 
was promised that no revenue should be 
demanded from the rent-free land wbicJi 
had been given before the Company ob- 
tained the dewannee. But, according to- 
the present rule, that promise is consi- 
dered as liaving no force ; for it was ne- 
cessary that at the time of the promise, 
or a little after the perpetual settlement, 
a specific exam illation should have been- 
made of all the lands which were thus 
declared free before 1765, anil that they 
should iiave been distinctly marked. But 
to begin to examine the deeds now after 
the expiration of seventy or seventy .two 
years, does it not prove that Govenuneiit 
were at tliat early period well informed 
that if they had then examined the deeds, 
they would have been found perfect, and 
that the inquiry was quashed fur the 
time, that confidence might be given to 
the holdcra of those tenures, that they 
might be thrown off their guard? And 
when Government well knew that, from 
the lajKsc ot‘ time, it would be difficult to 
prove the existence of tiiose tenures, they 
entered upon the examination of them. 
It cannot be unknown that Mahommed 
Gorie, that is to say, the Moosuimans, 
have obtained the country by conquest, 
and that the English obtained this coun- 
try by a treaty with the Moosuimans ; 
and it follows that, neither by reason nor 
by justice cun the government upset the 
tenures which were created by the Moo- 
sulmuns, and those who obtained the 
country by the decision of battle, cannot 
be considered as robbers ; therefore, the 
rent-free lands which were given by 
Malioinedans cannot reasonably be re- 
sumed." 

The subject is warmly discussed in 
tlic native papers. 

THE DISTURBANCE AT CHITTAOONO. 

It would be a long subject, to discuss 
the peculiar nature of the tenures by 
which lands are held in this, zillah : it 
may be sufficient to remark, that the per- 
manent settlement of 1793 not having 
been made here vaguely, as in other 
parts of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, but 
on the ground of a measurement recorded 
to have taken place in 1765. A. D., all 
lands in excess of such measurement and 
allotment appertain to the state. These 
lands are to be discovered, not by partial 
measurements of such portions as it may 
be the will and pleasure of the landhol- 
ders to yield up to the investigation of 
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the eotleotor as Noahad*, but by a com- 
plete survey of the whole zillah. Partial 
measurements have, however, been at* 
tempted at various periods since 1765, 
•and the result has been a mass of confu- 
sion and consequent excessive litigation ; 
as might have been expected, where, in 
addition to the evils produced by a re- 
peated subdivision of property, native au- 
meeiis, unchecked in any way, were the 
principal agents, and where the oppor- 
tunities of concealing land under the de- 
nominations of JLahraJ, Dewutter, Her- 
mutteri Peerutter, &c. &c. were, owing 
to the undefined localities, (not quanti- 
ties) of the permanently settled estates, 
so great. Government have commenced 
operations which tend to put an end for 
ever to all confusion ; and it is owing to 
the underhand resistance of tlie larger 
zemindars, and the open violence of 
some of the petty lakrajdars, that the late 
riot took place ; the former, as proprie- 
tors of the permanently settled estates, 
being well aware that the Goonjaish, or 
•excess of the land actually in their pos- 
session, over that wliich is their legal 
due, f will require an unpleasant addi- 
tion to their annual disbursements in the 
shape of revenue ; and* the holders of 
small portions of land, fraudulently ac- 
quired, and fraudulently concealed from 
Government, are fully aware of the na- 
ture of lieg. ix. of 1825, and know that 
now every acre of land in the zillah must 
be accounted for, and that there is no 
hope of escape by bribery, religious feel- 
ings,^ or such like. 

Mr. Morton, an assistant to the reve- 
nue surveyor of the district, was attacked, 
while at work in the 0 ])en plain near 
a certain village, thrown into the ditch 
of n tank, tranijdcd on, and beaten with 
the broken fragments of an iron-shod 
dagstave, so that it is thought lie nar- 
rowly escaped being murdered. His the- 
odolite was broken, field-book carried off, 
and his keelasses forced to run. § A po- 
lice party was sent to apprehend the prin- 
cipals ill this affray, and after securing 
them were deforced and their prisoners 
rescued; the same thing happened to a 
large party, after which the magistrate 
resolv^ on superintending the execution 
of his own process. The misguided peo- 
ple of that part of the district assembled 

* The people seem to have had an idea that Go- 
vernment ctn*td not measure their decennial and 
settlement lands. 

t The revenue authorities here have gone the 
length of allowing them twelve-aml-a-half per cent. 

8 goonjaish, and only insisting on the excess above 
that allowance. 

4 These Laknd^ts are principally Brahmuns 
and the riotous population ; not Moosulmans, but 
Brahmuns and their staves or golams. 

$ There was not the slightest personal feeling 
In this case; similar outbreaks took place else- 
where, although, except in the case of one of 
the native , deputy collectors, matters did not pro- 
eeed sofor. . 


in crowds again to resist the police and 
carry off the prisoners, of whom tliere 
were thirty-five secured by the magistrate 
in person, and placed in charge of a small 
police force. Most of these thirty-five 
individuals had been engaged in one or 
more of the preceding affrays. The peo- 
ple assembled from the surrounding vil- 
lages by beat of tomtom, pursued the ma- 
gistrate and the revenue surveyor for 
nearly four miles, in the hopes of driving 
them into a river, and rescuing the pri- 
soners for a third time ; but boats having 
been fortunately stationed there, to re- 
convey the party to camp, they failed in 
that, which seemed to make them more 
savage, and it was with difficulty that the 
prisoners were embarked, under cover of 
twelve or fourteen biirkundaz, armed with 
carbines, and a few upcountry personal 
chuprasses. On this rear-guard attempting 
to embark, the mob rushed on them, not- 
withstanding the magistrate’s warning 
them in a loud and audible voice, that if 
tliey advanced they would be fired on ; 
which happened at last ; the party had to 
fight their way to the boats, and it seems 
extraord innary, that in this rnilee only 
two rioters should have been killed and 
five or six wounded. The mob kept up 
throwing their heavy bludgeons, and clods 
as bard as brickbats, till the boats were 
out of reach ; a latiar striking Mr. Har- 
vey, tlie magistrate, on his legs after he 
was in the jollyboat. ^ 

This open defiance of all law and au- 
thority, with other instances which oc- 
ctiiTed simultaneously in the two thannahs 
of the district under measurement, seem- 
ed to call for promptness and vigour in 
quelling; three companies of the55tlircg. 
arrived at the magistrate’s camp immedi- 
ately, and the terror with which their 
appearance must have struck the Ben- 
galees, the success which attended two 
or three dtmrs, in the apprehension of tlie 
parties principally concerned, and, it 
must be supposed, cool reflection on the 
illegality and hopelessness of their pro- 
ceedings, all combined so effectually to 
compose the people, that, without a mus- 
quet having been loaded, denial is, from 
high to low, the order of the day, and de- 
tachment by detachment, the military have 
dwindled away to a havildar’s party, left to 
keep up the remembrance of what has 
been, and what may be again, and for the 
personal security of the collector, who the 
peopje would be glad to rid themselves of 
at any price, on account of his thorough 
knowledge of a most perplexed district, 
the inliabitants of which have been faith- 
fully described by Sir Edward Colebrooke 
as being “ one-half plaintiffs, and tlie 
other defendants.'*— Corre^. Cal. Cour» 
Jan, 20 . 

The Befarmer gives the following fkets 
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•as from ofiScial papers -.—Since November 
last, a combination had ^ been formed 
among the Hindoo laklierajdars, or rent- 
freeliolders, and zemindars of the district, 
evidently with a view to prevent tlie 
assertion of the right of Government, 
and, if possibly, to get rid of Mr. Harvey, 
the magistrate and collector, whom these 
people look upon as an olhcer who, by 
his local knowledge and zeal, is able to 
conduct the work of resumption in the 
most effectual manner. The people of 
the district were excited against the Go> 
vernment and Mr. Harvey, no doubt, in 
consequence of the proceedings in the 
case of the Mirtoonjoy family, who were 
considered the most wealthy and induen^ 
tial in the district. They are the liere- 
ditary canangoes of it ; but are now in a 
situation in which they can hardly provitle 
themselves with the common necessaries 
of life. To this state of distress the 
family has been reduced by the operations 
of the Kegs. ii. of 1819, and iii. of 1828, 
as conducted under, the immediate orders 
of Mr. Walters, tiuin collector, and Mr. 
Harvey; oflUciating commissioner of the 
district. The people conclude that a 
similar fate awaits them. Added to these 
causes, they appear to have been labour- 
ing under a misapprebeiision, that the 
civil judge of the district had declared the 
measurement of their lands to be illegal, 
and would listen to any complaint which 
they might make against tiic proceedings 
of the revenue ofiicers. It seems this 
fart was carefully concealed from the civil 
judge, Mr. Moore, whose am las, being 
tliemselves extensive land proprietors in 
the district, were interested in allowing 
the impression to remain unknown to 
their superior. The affray commenced 
by the people collecting in large bodies to 
oppose the measurement by the deputy 
collector, for they verily believed that the 
tax-officer would follow the surveyor. 
They were armed with clubs and other 
offensive weapons, and used threats of 
proceeding to the utmost violence, if the 
officers persisted in carrying on the mea- 
surement. Mr. Morton, one of the assist- 
ants to Lieut. Siddons, who refused to 
stop his work at their bidding, was among 
the first whom the mob attacked. They 
assaulted him, destroyed liis instruments 
and field-books, and used such violence 
towards him that his escape out of their 
hands is considered fortunate. Messrs. 
Mullins, Parker, and Owen, were pre- 
vented by the people, in different parts of 
the country, from proceeding in the exe- 
cution of their duty, and were forced by 
violence to stay quiet. Lieut. Siddons 
and 'Mr. Harvey, who were both on the 
spot, appear to have been exposed to con- 
siderable danger, and it is stated, that 
their lives would have been sacrificed if 
they had not resorted to the use of fire- 
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arms to keep off the mob, .who, armed 
with heavy clubs, were attempting to 
rush in upon tliem ; in wliich if they bad 
once succeeded, nothing could have saved 
their iives. Mr. Harvey had taken the 
precaution to have his boats near the spot 
where the mob, pressing on his party, must 
have overwhelmed them into the deep 
muddy banks, whence no resistance could 
be made. The people, during this attack, 
appear to Iiave been actuated with the 
most vindictive feelings against Mr. 
Harvey, towards whom they constantly^ 
rushed, endeavouring to the utmost to*^ 
seize iiim ; and calling out to each other 
to beat liim. Some attempts were like- 
wise made to rescue the prisoners with 
IVIr. Harvey. 'J'liat gentleman, therefore, 
after imich forbearance towards the mob, 
ordered his armed police to fire upon 
them. Two persons were killed who, it 
was afterwards found, were the dependants 
of one Uamknnou Chowdhery, who liad 
attacked Mr. Morton, and was, at the 
time of the assault on ]\Ir. Ilarvcy, at 
tlie village of Panai in Kana, whence the 
greatest p:irt of the mob came. This 
village was inhabited chiefly by the ca- 
nangoc families, who are tlie most influen- 
tial in the district, and tu which class, the 
oppressed and now ruined family of the 
Mirtoonjoya belongs. These people are 
the most opposed to the measurement of 
the district. The determined conduct of 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Dampier, the com- 
inissiuner, who was also present, and the 
appearance of the military, soon over- 
awed the people into quietness; so that 
the ringleaders in the affray have been 
taken up without any resistance. The 
magistrate and the commissioner have, it 
is said, succeeded in adopting measures 
for the future preservation of peace, and 
a recurrence of the violent conduct lately 
exliibitcd is not apprehended. Two 
moonsiffs, several canongues and zemin- 
dars, and a great number of people, have 
been taken up on suspicion of being the 
instigators of the disturbance, and are to 
be put on their trial. These trials, we 
understand, are to be conducted by the 
local authorities, who are themselves the 
aggrieved party, and, tlierefore, parties to 
the suit. From all the .iiccouiits which 
liave reached us of the affray, we have 
certainly no iiesitation in pronouncing it 
to be illegal, and wishing to see the in- 
jured party redressed and the breakers of 
the public peace duly punished ; but when 
we remember that expressed and well- 
known wish of the authorities in England, 
that they desire not only that justice 
could be impartially administered to their 
Indian subjects, but also that the people 
be convinc^ that it is so administered, we 
cannot help questioning the propriety, or 
at least tlie expediency, of committing the 
trial of tlie defendants in question into 
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the hands of the very functionaries who 
have been injured by them. 

Certain zemindars, talookdars, &c. of 
Chittagong, have petitioned Government, 
complaining generally of the survey of 
that place, and particularly of the pro- 
ceeding of Mr. Collector Harvey; — That 
he has ordered all lands to be measured, 
of every denomination, in direct apparent 
contravention of various regulations ( which 
are set forth) ; — that he does not proclaim 
the orders of Government regarding the 
measurement of lands in Chittagong, ** but 
keeps such orders in obscurity that he 
has selected individuals for deputy collec- 
tors who are not acquainted with the 
Bengali language, and ** who have com- 
mitted heinous crimes in the civil cases ;** 
—that he has made lackrnj ground hay- 
dacut, without orders from his lordship in 
council, seizing property of all descrip- 
tion, cattle, paddy, &c. The petitioners, 
after cnuinerating various other griev- 
ances, “ pray that his lordship in council 
will be graciously pleased to view this 
miserable case with lenient consideration, 
and to susjiend the present system of 
measurement.’* The unjust report made 
by Mr. Harvey, they say, ** will depo- 
pulate the country.** The Governor- 
general in Council has replied, that if the 
petitioners have been wTonged, the coiirts 
of law are open to them, and w'ill aw'ord 
them justice against the collector, as 
against any other individual; but violent 
resistance to the proceedings of that officer 
cannot be permitted, and those who are 
so unwise as to make such resistance, wdll 
assuredly fall under the law'. His lord- 
ship is afraid, from the general tenor of 
the petition, but more from the mistakes 
in regard to the law with w'hich it 
abounds, that evil-di.sposed persons have 
been misleading the petitioners ; and his 
lordship then shows that there is notliing 
repugnant to the laws of 1793, relative to 
the perpetual settlement, in the measure- 
ment of Chittagong now in progress. Tlic 
legitimate mode of proceeding, if the peti- 
tioners consider themselves to be wronged, 
is then pointed out to them, and th^y are 
assured that the local authorities Will be 
enjoined to be perfectly accessible to all 
representations, and to act in a spirit of 
careful justice and tender considemtion 
for every existing right — especially for 
such claims as have any real basis upon 
the conditions of the permanent settle* 
ment. Instructions have also been for- 
warded to Mr. Commissioner Dampier, 
desiring him, whenever serious doubts 
exist as to the extent of rights claimable 
under the guarantee of the permanent 
settlement, to give the claimants a libe- 
ral and indulgent construction of the law.'* 
At the same time, the just rights of the 
state must not be sacrificed to mere 
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unfounded pretensions; Englishmant 
Feb. 1. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE IN BURDWAN. 

The information we published in a late 
number of our paper from the Sumbad 
Prohliakurf regarding the commission of 
a human sacrifice at the shrine of Run- 
kinissur, in zillah Burdwan, has attracted 
the attention of Government, and the 
commissioner of the Moorshedahad divi- 
sion has been directed to cause investiga- 
tion to be made into the case. We await 
with anxiety the result, implicated as a 
certain high native is by popular rumour 
stated to be with the commission of flie 
horrid crime under allusion. We may 
add, that it is commonly believed, that 
this shrine has often been the scene of 
such tragical species of devotion. — Gya- 
nanneshun, Feb. 1. 

RAia. TO THE MISSES EDEN. 

The ball given last night to the Mis.scs 
Eden, by tlie Society of Calcutta, w^as a 
very brilliant affair. The deconitions of 
the hall were very pretty and nothing 
overdone. Instead of leaves and hmnehes 
of trees, the staircases and the door-way 
of the room below' were ornamented with 
naval and military flags, and the flags of 
friendly nations. In the ball-room, the 
letters E. and F., in leaves and flowers, 
appeared alternately betweed the pillars 
at the top of the eolGnnade on either side, 
under a scarf of pink muslin. At one 
end of the room was on open tent, scarlet, 
lined with W'hite ermine, the drapery sup- 
ported on each side with knights* lances 
and sliields bearing the Eden arms. With- 
in the tent were placed tw'O chairs for 
the Misses Eden in the centre, and apart 
from them, on one side, a chair for the 
Governor-general. At the other end ap- 
peared, in a temple to the dancing muse, 
formed under the orchestra, entirely of 
fluted white muslin, a couple of altars, with 
a vestal flame brightly burning upon them 
the whole evening, each with one of the 
flowery letters upon its side, and standing ‘ 
upon a raised platform covered with a 
cloth representing a w'hite and black mar- 
ble pavement; with a statue of Terpsi- 
chore in the centre. The general colours 
of the decorations were scarlet and yellow, 
the Eden colours. The steward's badges 
were of white riband, holding a silver 
medallion with the initials of tlie Misses 
£dbn, surrounded with foigct-me-nots 
and lillies. The company began to assem- 
ble at nine, and about half an hour after- 
wards the national air announced the 
arrival of the distinguished guests; but, 
to the great mortification <jr every one 
present, without Miss Frances Eden, 
who was prevented by a severe cold from 
honouring the f^te with her attendance. 

(8C) 
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The dancinpr then commenced, and in a 
little time the room was filled with a gay 
assemblage of many hundred persons. At 
twelve, supper was announced, and some 
six hundred and twenty chairs, we are 
told, were occupied. Lord Auckland and 
Miss Eden retired about one o’clock, but 
the dancing was kept up long after two. 

For the information of the curious in such 
matters, we will mention that nearly two 
hundred names were upon the subscrip- 
tion-list for this entertainment. CaL 
Cbur., Jan. 18. 

ASSAM TCA. 

We understand that further specimens 
of tea have been sent down from Assam, 
which, considering that they were pre- 
pared from leaves gathered in the month 
of December, are very passable, and fully 
equal, as we are informed, by com])ctcnt 
judges, to much of the tea imported from 
China. These were prepared out of sea- 
son, merely to give the Chinese an op- 
portunity of teaching some of the people 
of Assam how to render us independent 
of the Celestial Empire. — Enqlishman, 

Jan, 21. 

CASE OP **THE HIKDOO.” 

The American ship Hindoo, Capt. Ba- 
con, has left this port on her return to 
Boston. In respect to the suit in which 
Capt. Bacon has been involved, and in 
which the sherilT of Calcutta attached the 
ship, on account of wages said to be due 
to two seamen, ** the promovents” in the 
case, Capt. B.’s protest, which he sent 
up to Government, sets forth, that the 
punishment which he required to be in- 
flicted on these men, was justifiable ; 
that for the first punishment he is re- 
sponsible only to a court of the United 
States, and that for the second, he is not 
amenable to the admiralty court here, in- 
asmuch as it was inflicted on board the 
vessel at Kedgeree, and not on the high 
seas ; that the crew were shipped for the 
voyage, and no claim for wages could be 
valid until the return of the vessel to 
Boston; that the case had been before 
the chief magistrate of Calcutta, who had 
dismissed it with a declaration that it did 
not come within his authority; that the 
carrying of the case into the admiralty 
court was evidently the result of a con- 
spiracy among the promovents and crimps, 
with a view to obtain employment on 
board British vessels in the harbour, as 
the names of seamen on board the Hindoo 
were inserted in the petition to Sir J. P. 
Grant, who not only remain on board the 
ship, but have disavowed knowledge of 
such petition, and the promovents have 
ob^uned higher wages in vessels sailing 
ftMr London ; that the proceedings in this 
case are in violation of the state of amity 
jMlbsistiiig between the United States and 
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the King of Great Britain, and an in- 
fraction of the treaties subsisting between 
the Governments of the two countries — 
that they are, finally, in excess of the 
court here, against international law, and 
without any urgent necessity. 

The opinion of the Advocate-general, 
on the case submitted by Government, 
states that, as Capt. Bacon has paid tlie 
men’s demand (lls. 108), no legal mea- 
sures can be taken to try the fact, with a 
view to redress. 

EMProVMENT OP NATIVES. 

Government have issued a circular to 
the covenanted olhcers of the Judicial 
Department, calling upon them to make 
a report of the names of the Aumeens 
and Moonsifs — the names of their im- 
mediate ancestors — their places of abode 
— ages — religion — the number of years 
they have served the Company — the 
number of original suits they have decided 
since Lord VV. Bentinck’s Reg. v. of 1801, 
and the numbers confirmed and not con- 
firmed — and on the general character of 
the Aumeen or Moonsitf so reported on. 
The objects arc to ascertain precisely the 
effects of that just policy, which has ad- 
mitted the natives to the offices in ques- 
tion, and which has been the subject of 
so much discussion ; and to mark the 
meritorious for promotion. Although the 
instances in which the. functionaries in 
question have “ failed in their truth,” 
liave been rather numerous, the number 
of those who have faithfully discharged 
the important and honourable trust re- 
posed in them, is still greater; and on the 
whole, the experiment so much decried 
may be said to liavc succeeded beyond the 
expectations of those who wisely had re- 
course to it, with reference to the brief 
period to which the trial of it has yet 
extended ; and wc have little doubt that if 
Govc?nirnent persevere in promptly recog- 
nizing merit and degrading delinquents, 
the results of a few years* further trial of 
a measure, which at any rate could not 
have been miieh longer <lefcrred, will 
]irove still more honourable to the native 
character, and to the policy of a statesman 
who seems now to be the favourite butt 
for abuse. — Hurkaru, Jan. 23. 


THE BANK OF INDIA. 

The Calcutta Courier states, that the 
intended reference to the Directors of the 
Bank of Bengal, on the subject of the 
Bank of India, has been made, and their 
answer, which is against any coalition or 
incorporation with the new bank, has 
been forwarded to England. A requisi- 
tion for a meeting of the Bengal Bank 
proprietors, to discuss the subject, is in 
circulation. The Courier adds: “ We 
bear, that a late India financier, of some 
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celebrity* is a considerable shareholder in 
the new bank scheme. ’* 

The Bank Directors have resolved to 
establish a branch bank at Allahabad, to 
issue and cash notes, on the same looting 
as the branches of the Bank of England. 


DR. HIIAMI.EY. 

The late Principal Bramley was one of 
those men who seem born to aeliicve, 
each in his own line of duty, some special 
and peculiar act, recpiiring for its perform- 
ance f)ccii'iur ({ualifications. The siibieet 
of this brief notice was one of the few 
possessed of great |>owers, wiiich he could 
always regulate, which he never misused, 
and which he employed steadily, honestly, 
and pcrseveriiigly in the undeviatirig effort 
to perform the duty he had prescribed to 
himself. Dr. Bramley had been but a 
few years in this country, before his nutural 
acuteness, aided by patient investigation, 
satisfied him of the feasibility of an at- 
tempt, which he hud an honest confidence 
in his own ability to carry through — • 
namely, the introduction of the regular 
English school of medicine and surgery 
among tlie natives, instruction being con- 
veyed through the medfiim of the English 
language. The mass of prejudice he had 
to overcome was, of course, immense ; he 
set forth to work out his system, at first, 
alone, but soon saw its practical adop- 
tion, with the aid of highly talented and 
energetic fellow-labourers, whose powers 
his tact and penetration enabled him to 
discover and afipreciate. His success 
was, to all, wonderful. With unweary- 
ing diligence — by kindness, by admirable 
patience, and constant attention, he van- 
quished, one by one, the difficulties which 
opposed Jiim in tlie institution of the 
Calcutta Medical College, and the con- 
sequences of his labour arc such as have 
caused the greatest triumph yet achieved 
in India, of reason and science over in- 
tolerance, ignorance, and prejudice. In 
the zenith of his credit, at the most suc- 
cessful period of his labours, he has been 
carried off, giving us fair reason to Con- 
sider his decease (looking on the man 
under the circumstances of his position, 
of those he had to deal with, and of how 
he had dealt with them) as nothing less 
than a public loss, and that of no ordinary 
nature. — Englishman, Jan, 21. 

We hear that Government has deter- 
mined not to nominate another Principal 
to the Medical College, but to appropriate 
the salary of that office to two new Pro- 
fessorships. We believe Drs. Egerton 
and Chapman are to be the additional 
professors. Other names, we are told, 
likewise suggested themselves, or were 
suggested to Government; but as it i.s 
made a condition that the professors shall 
not give any of their time to practice, the 
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selection was somewhat narrowed. — Ibid. 
Feb. 3. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE LATE AGENCY FIRMS. 

Tlie (hurier, of January 28, states the 
following as the sums on which dividends 
have been paid in all the insolvent estates : 

Alexander and Co Sa.R8.3,7f>,00,(lfiO 

Colvin and Co ,, 95,00,000 

Cruttenden, Mai'killop, andCo- • „ l,17t'l3,(Ki0 

Feri'usKon and Co ,, 2,H0,(X)|0(N) 

Mackintosh and Co. ■ • ,, 2..'ki,00,000 

Palmer and C'o 2,55,<MM)00 

Total Sa. Us.13.79.a3.000 
That is, nearly fourteen millions sterling ! 

CASE Ob' “ roLlIILL V. MACQUEEN.” 

The case of “ Polhill v. IMaequccn,” 
mentioned in our last journal, p. bbl*, has 
been the nibjecl of much controversy in 
the jiapers. The accuracy of the reports 
of the trial has been im])iigiicd, letters 
utid docuineuts have been puhliKhed, and 
bitter artii^les written on the subject. 

Amongst the documents published, 
arc the ininiitos of the managers on the 
matters of Miss Polhiirs complaints- 
Major Young says : “ If so iniich false- 
hood, malice, and insubordination (re- 
ferring to Miss Polhill) were to go un- 
punished, there would be an end of all 
discipline;*’ and he sanctions her being 
deprived of her situation as one of the 
superintendents of dieting, and of leave 
to visit. Capt. Hawkins thinks Miss 
Polhill’s complaints “ generally exagge- 
rated,” but that the punishment is too se- 
vere, and likely to deter others from com- 
plaint where there may be juster grounds. 
C'apt. Birch difters very much from Capt. 
Hawkins, thinking Miss Polhill's com- 
plaints “ altogether false and malicious.’* 
Capt. Stoddart is of opinion that Miss 
PolhiH’s charges are “ frivolous, and un- 
due importance is attached to trifles from 
inalicioiis motives.” Majors Honywood, 
Hutchinson, and Irvine, and Capt. 
•Ouseley say “ the charges are, indeed, 
truly frivolous,” and they highly approve 
of the measures adopted by Major Young. • 
Col. Dunlop says : ** Until we can get 
these two young ladies (Misses Polhill 
and Fitzpatrick) sent out of the establish- 
ment, there will be no peace at Kidder- 
pore.** Col. Beatson concurs with Capt. 
Birch. Capt. Sewell expressed himself 
as follows ; — “ There’s treason in the 
court of Denmark ! Tlie idea of hungry 
gicls turning up their noses at dhal that I 
why, 1 frequently dine off it myself^ and 
very good wholesome food it is. In medio 
tutissimus — my memory fails me, and the 
last word has flow^n— expresses my opi- 
nion, and accords with Captain Birch’s 
middle course,* his first and second 

* llclwrcn giving one uiivtirying dinner, and 
providing enough of every dish lor the full appe- 
tites of all without touching the other. 
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courses being altogether objectionable. 
If the taste of the young ladies is so 
strange that they fix always on the same 
dish, 1 would propose to give one day all 
beef, the next all pudding, and so on, 
taking care that there be no choice. This 
will be an effectual method of promoting 
diversity of opinion as to the merits, of 
the cuisine, when the introduction of 
varieties will be estimated and acknow- 
ledged.*' 

In the Englishmany of January 2it1i, 
this minute is cited, and declared ** to be 
as disgusting a piece of tom-foolery as the 
army would desire to see exhibited in the 
deliberations of a committee, to whom 
the interests of the children of orphan 
officers have been committed.’* The wri- 
ter adds : — “ Dhal bhaty forsooth ! The 
gallant captain seems to forget that though 
he may live upon conjee water, or any 
other trash, if it pleases Ids palate or his 
notions of thriftincss, yet it is not exactly 
the description of food which growing 
chiidreii require, or such us a more e(|ui- 
table division of the orphan funds would 
entitle them to receive.” 

On the appearance of this article in the 
Englishmwiy Capt. Sewell, accompanied 
by Capt. Hawkins, waited upon INIr.Stoc- 
queler, the editor, and demanded a re- 
tractation. Mr. Stocqiieler declined, and 
a meeting took place at Howrah, Capt. 
Sewell being attended by Capt- Hawkins 
and Mr. Stocqiieler by Mr. Bucklund. 
Capt. Sewell fired, and Mr. Stocqiieler 
discharged, or attempted to dischuige, 
his pistol in the air. Capt. Hawkins 
then, on behalf of his friend, expressed 
himself satisfied. 

MILITARY ORriIAN SOCIETY. 

The changes proposed to be niaile in 
the rules of the Military Orphan Society,' 
by Lieut. Col. Maddock and other sub- 
scribers, on the 1st Janiuiry and 

circulated throughout the army, have 
been carried by a majority of votes. The 
number of persons in India entitled to 
vote is about 1,850; only 791 voted, and 
of these from 280 to .370 were against the 
propositions. The whole of the managers 
have, in consequence, determined to re- 
sign their seats, considering the changes 
as unnecessary and injurious to the wel- 
fare of the institution, and to tlie effi- 
ciency of the general management. 

INDIAN SAIL CLOTH. 

We have heard that a practical engi- 
neer in this countiy has turned his atten- 
tion to the hemp and flax produced in 
India, and has commissioned suitable 
machinery from England, with the view 
of establishing a manufactory of sail cloth, 
sacking, twine, and other articles of a 
similar description; of which the con- 


sumption here is very great, but the fabric 
decidedly inferior. This is believed to 
arise from the employment of manual la- 
bour, which can never compete, in tliis 
respect, with the more finished proiliict of 
mechanical skill,'— Engiishman, Jan, 24. 

RIVER STEAMERS. 

The increa-sifig demand for freight and 
passcnger-aecomniodution in the river 
steamers has induced the Board to recom- 
mend a considerable extension of the es- 
tablishnicnt. It is proposed to indent to 
Knglund for five pairs of boats, two of 
them to he employed on the Jumna, and 
three with the present estublishineiit on 
the Ganges ; and when these boats come 
out, to have a regular weekly despatch to 
and from Calciitfa iiiid Allahabad. At 
present there is usually an interval of 
about three weeks between the starting 
day of one boat and the despatch of the 
next. — Cut. Cour.y Jan. 21. 

ROADS AND BKJJXiKS. 

We have beard it rumoured, that Go- 
vernment intend to restore the convicts 
now employed on the new line of road to 
the different districts to wiiicJi they be- 
long, and that the construction of the 
grand road will be carried on by means of 
free labour. 'I’here are few measures of 
the local Government more imperatively 
required than this. Tri their eagerness to 
complete this grand trunk road, not only 
have the district roads been allowed to go 
to ruin, but even the great lines of com- 
munication through the country, though 
recently constructed at a very great ex- 
pense, have been entirely abandoned. 
The road from Howrah to Bancoorali, 
which forms part of the high Benares 
road, and pa.sscs through a liundrcd miles 
of the most fertile territory in India, has 
been deserted ; Us. 1,000 or 2,000 a year, 
to provide metalling for the bridges, and 
the labour of two hundred of the convicts 
who have been employed on the new 
road, would have kept it in adequate re- 
pair; but as soon as the more inodern 
route was taken, under patronage, the old 
route was ncgh;cted, as though the exist- 
ence of it had been of no value whatever 
to the country. This line of conduct, of 
which the Baricoorah road does not fur- 
nish the only instance, naturally leads the 
people to conclude, that the only object 
which Government have in view, in the 
constructioHAof tliese roads, is the conve- 
nience of troops in their jmssage through 
the country ; and that when they cease to 
be military roads, the public authorities 
are indifferent to their preservation. The 
natives commence, therefore, forthwith, 
to bank and ditch them in every direc- 
tion, for the purpose of irrigation. This » 
has been the fate of the Bapcoorab tpwA* 
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Two-thirds of its succession of bridges, 
moreover, have been destroyed, from the 
exposure of the masonry to the constant 
friction of wheels, and the subsequent 
effect of the rains on the rut thus formed ; 
and the remaining third of the bridges 
will break down in the ensuing rains, 
unless immediate steps are taken to pre- 
serve them. The road is now impassable 
from June to December, and even during 
the dry months cannot be traversed with- 
out extreme caution and difficulty. The 
expciisp of repairs in this, and indeed in 
all roads, increases annually in a kind of 
arithmetical progression; and in no in- 
stance is the homely proverb more true, 
that “ a stitch in time saves nine," than 
in the matter of roads . — Frieiul of Indiay 
Jan. 26. 

The same paper, on the subject of the 
proposc<l construction of a grand commer- 
cial road from Calcutta to Bombay, ob- 
serves : “ The most direct and easy 
route, is doubtless that which the dawk 
now traverses, aiul which may properly 
be designated Babington’s route. It 
embraces all that part of Jackson’s route 
which lies in a due west direction, and 
only deviates from it where a more direct 
and easy passage can be found. It cuts 
off thirty-six miles of distance ; it traver- 
ses but three ghauts, and has tw'o rivers, 
nineteen iiuddees, and twelve nullas, less 
than the other. It is tiearly as straight 
as a bird can fly. Of that portion of the 
distance, 226 miles, which lies through 
the Nagporc territories, a road 182 miles 
in length was constructed some years 
ago, and only requires slight repairs at 
])resent. This leaves 427 miles of road 
yet to be formed, of which seventy-three 
run through the Nagpore dominions, and 
3.54 through the British territories. In 
no part of India, perhaps, do greater fa- 
cilities exist for executing a good perma- 
nent commercial road, than between 
Uaepoor and Midnapore ; the soil being 
either firm ground, or hard red sandy clay, 
which does not retain moisture during the 
rains. It has, we are now informed, 
been sufficiently cleared and levelled to 
admit of two horsemen riding abreast, 
and is likely to be still further improved, 
as Government have allowed certain re- 
missions of revenue to the zemindars for 
the purpose of keeping it in repair. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Bubiiigton, and 
partly at his expense, bungalows are now 
in course of erection between A^dnapore 
and Raepoor, which may possibly be 
completed within the present year,' and 
thus enable those who travel to Bombay 
to traverse two-fifths of the road to Nag- 
pore without the incumbrance of tents.** 

THE SAUOOa ISLAND RAIL-ROAD. 

This rail-road, after having been for 
sevenil montlis the butt of ridicule, ap- 


pears at length to be “ looking up,” just 
at the moment when Mr. Homeman is 
about to leave the country, and report 
progress to his employers. Lacam *8 chan- 
nel has, it appears, been found easier of 
navigation than it was at first supposed 
to be, and two of our contemporaries 
have begun to take a more favourable 
view of the project. But the discovery 
of a more free passage for vessels through 
this channel, does not diminish the diffi- 
culties which must attend the construc- 
tion of a rail- road over a swamp of fifty or 
sixty miles, in a situation exposed to the 
most desolating inundations ; nor does it 
prove that the merchants and agents of 
Calcutta would act wisely in patronizing 
the removal of the port of Calcutta to 
such a distance. A gale similar to that 
of October 1832, or May 1833, would be 
sufficient at once to blast every project 
of a Saugor ruil-road, and we cannot but 
still consider the plan as unfeasible, if the 
object of the company formed in London 
be the employment of tlieir capital in 
India in the construction of a rail-road, 
there arc other localities where such an 
enterprizc would essentially benefit the 
trade and intercourse of the country, and, 
to all appearance, yield a certain and ade- 
quate return. To such schemes let their 
attention be turned, and let tlie Saugor 
rail -road sleep for the present. "I'lie mere 
fact that it has been considered visionary 
by the community in' India, at a time 
when schemes for the establishment of 
joint-stock companies have, for tlie first 
time, begun to flourish among us, is a 
strong argument against it. — Ibid. Jan. 19. 


CAITUKED PIRATES. 

The Vice-Admiralty Court has award- 
ed, under the act of parliament, .€8,445 
to Capt. Chads, of the Andromachct and 
the officers and men employed under his 
command) in extirpating the pirates in the 
Straits. 

Strange to say, however, the pirates 
brought to Calcutta by Capt. Chads for 
trial, were made over by the chief magis- 
trate to be taken back to their own 
country, sufficient evidence not appearing 
to warrant their commitment for trial. 
The jEiighViman justly remarks : ** If the 
Malays are not pirates, then what is 
Capt. Chads ? What is any man, who, 
of malice aforethought, sets out in an 
armed 'vessel, and sinks and bums in the 
high seas ? There is but one conclusion. 
The gallant captain is evidently the most 
manifest pirate himself that ever infested 
the Straits. Capt. Chads, bis officers, 
and men, are entitled to head-money for 
any pirates whom they took or slew. 
But the nine men whom he brought up^ 
after slaying their companions, are not 
pirates, therefore their companions are 
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not pirates, ami therefore the head-money 
cannot be paid for them.** 

MR. CUHNIN*S UKTIRINU FITNO. 

The Englishman, Feb. 2, states, with 
reference to Mr. Cumin's plsii of a re- 
tiring fund : ** Wc hear the subject cun- 
tinualiy alluded to by Dengal olhccrs ; 
and we have lately seen letters from dis- 
tinguished held ohicers of the Bombay 
army, in which the latter, referring to 
Major Moore’s plan, state that it has 
only been originated in consequence of 
the Court’s strong objection to that of 
Mr. Curniii, while Major Moore him- 
self has distinctly and oiienly declared, 
that be will be one of the first to hail the 
fiict of Mr. Cumin’s able s(rhemo supersed- 
ing the necessity forliis less perfect one.’* 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM IN IIINDOSTANEE. 

A little treatise on the solar system 
has been drawn up, and translated into 
f 1 rndostanee, by a^gentloinan high in the 
public service. The original and the 
translation arc given on opposite p:iges. 
One editiAA. of the work contains the 
Ilindostanee the Persian character, for 
the general use of the country ; the other 
has the same translation in the Roman 
character. The work Inis been ])rinte<lat 
the expense of the king of Oude, at 
whose lithographic press the astrono- 
mical plates were prepared. If the re- 
venues of that principality were always 
expended with such discretion, the ter- 
mination of its independence might yet 
be retarded. The little treatise has been 
compiled with a Christian as w'ell as 
a scientific object. The wonders of astro- 
nomy are made subservient to the incul- 
cation of moral truth, and the mind of the 
student is led from the phenomena of na- 
ture to the contemplation of the great 
Author of this fair and wonderful crea- 
tion. The intention of the compiler Is 
to assist the studies of the natives who 
are applying to the acquisition of English ; 
and it is his aim, that while the scholar 
is engaged in the mechanical process of 
learning our language, he should be at 
the same time enlaiging his mind and 
improving his heart . — Friend of India, 
Feb. 3. 

SHirMEKT OF COOLIES. 

The government of the Mauritius has 
prohibited the further admission of Indian 
lalmurers into that island, on the ground 
of the indifferent character which recent 
importations of that class had evinced. 
It was made a specific provision in the 
public notification, which authorized re- 
course to the original measure, tliat spe- 
cial care should be exercised in selecting 
sutgeerto for employment in the sugar 
plantations s and it is to the non-observ- 
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ance of this precaution tliat the restriction 
is to be attributed. The Duiighas, or hill 
coolies, it is well known, are u hard- 
working and inoffensive race of men, who 
periodically migrate from their upland 
localities, to seek for service in the plains. 
The majority of tliem arc engaged by 
indigo-planters during the manufacturixig 
season, while a smaller number find their 
way to Calcutta, where they arc enrolled 
in the conservancy department. It was 
of this description of people that the first 
cargoes of field-cultivators shipped to the 
Isle of France were composed ; and from 
specific allusion being made in the Go- 
vernment proclamation to those latterly 
despatched as having proved mauvais su- 
jets, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
former afibrded satisfaction to their em- 
ployers. After the report which wc gave 
some months since of the methods re- 
sorted to by the crimps to provide la- 
bourers by underhand means — even kid- 
nap[)ing having been made use of with 
that view — and judging from iiersonal 
observation of some gangs composed ap- 
parently of common Bengalees, wc arc 
not much Mirprised to find that the neg- 
ligent cupidity of speculators in the free 
labour trade has experienced a deserved 
check. — Englishman, Feb. 10. 


MINUU CONVERT. 

Calcutta Police, Feb. 8. — Kessob Ram 
Ghose was brought up before Mr. 
McFarlan, and bound over to keep the 
peace to all his Majesty’s subjects, more 
particularly Mr. Ewart, missionary. The 
prisoner is the father of the buy Dwarka- 
nauth, who wishes to become a convert 
to Christianity, much against the inclina- 
tion of his father and relations. Mr. 
Ewart deposed some days ago, that liis 
carriage was stopped by defendant, and 
the boy forced out. Dwarkuriiiuth, who 
was immediately despatched to his rela- 
tions at Benares, contrived to escape 
from his keepers, so great is his zeal for 
Christianity. He is now in the safe 
keeping of the missionaries, and from 
some expressions that fell from the father, 
the . latter has been bound over on two 
good sureties of Rs. 1,000 each. — Ibid. 

The Chundrika, native paper, has the 
following remarks on this case Look 
at the strange behaviour of missionaries ! 
They, with a view to delude boys to ruin, 
have thus spread the net of schools, in 
which many have already been entangled, 
and their welfiire in this world, as well as 
in the next, lost. Consider what happi- 
ness boys can derive, who are deprived of 
parental care, and the benefits of their 
wcaltli, wandering like homeless vagrants. 
Should the missionaries, on the occasion 
of a person embracing Christianity,' let 
him have a house, a wife, and the Where- 
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withal to siihsi.it upon for life, the loss on 
the part of the convert would not he very 
great.^ Consider, again, whether or not 
the missionaries are the most cruel people 
in the world. It is true that daeoits will 
rol you of your money ; Init they will not 
deprive you of your life except in case of 
your not giving it up. How hig daeoits 
the missionaries are, is not unknown to 
men possessed of sense.*’ 


THE SYLHET DlSTllICT. 

In the sitting of the Board of Revenue 
on the SOtli of January last, the present 
state of the district of Sylhet was brought 
under consideration. That district, during 
the lust forty years, has been subject to a 
gradual deterioration ; and has, at length, 
reached that point of wretchcdrujss wliitdi 
naturally produces a reaction. Forty years 
ago, it was, eorn]}arativcly speaking, in a 
ilourishingstiite ; now it is a complete pau- 
per warren. In the whole district there are 
not fifteen landed proprietors possessed of 
Its. 5,000, and the condition of the great 
bulk of zemindars is in the last degree 
wretched. But it is of late years that the 
deterioration lias taken the most rapid 
strides. In 18^1 1 the district was in so 
prosperous a state, that a sale of land for 
arrears of revenue hardly ever took place. 
Even as late as I8<i9, there were but sixty- 
three estates sold by the collector; in 
1831, the number of estates sold rose to 
about 250 ; the next year, the number was 
doubled ; and in the past year, it liad 
reached the extent of 1 ,00 k At the close 
of the last accounts, it was found, that 
though the assessment of the entire dis- 
trict did not much exceed three lakhs of 
rupees, two lakhs of this sum remained 
unpaid, and that it became necessary to 
advertise 26,250 tenures for sale. Such a 
state of things, of course, demands an 
instant revision of system. The loss of 
tile Government revenue of two lakhs of 
rupees may, indeed, be amply compen- 
sated, by the results of the opium moiio- 
])oly even of the present year; but what 
is to restore comfort and security to the 
vast population, whose sole dependauce 
is on the food raised in a district, in which 
every estate, with the exception of a small 
fraction, is put up to sale ? To complete 
the misery of the district, these sales, it ap- 
pears, are attended by a set of speculators, 
who bid for the forfeited estates, though 
not themselves possessing more than the 
amount of the deposit-money ; and whose 
hope of gain in this lottery of desolation, 
is built on their being able to sell their 
purchase to advantage, before the settling 
day arrives. The mystery of iniquity in 
the Stock Exchange is transported to 
India, with this material difference, that 
the stock which forms the element of 
these gambling transactions^ does not con- 


sist of so many bits of paper, but of lands 
which afford the sole means of subsistence 
to liiilf a million of human beings.— .Friew/ 
of India, Feb. 9. 

FRAUDS IN THE BIJRDWAN COf.LECTORATE. 

Mr. 1’aylor, officiating collector of 
Zillah Burdwan, bus detected some ex- 
tensive frauds on the part of the Maho- 
fzes, in suits connected with the re- 
sumption cases, by the abstraction of 
records. In the search prosecuted by 
that gentleman, heaps of the most im- 
portant pupcM's have been discovered, 
which will be of the greatest use during 
the inquiries into the rent-free tenures. 
The revenue authorities have issued a 
circular, directing commissioners to give 
immediate instructions to the several 
officers, having revenue charge of dis- 
trict in their division, to institute in per- 
son the most strict and searching inqui- 
ries, with tlie view to ascertain wdiether 
there have been any similar concealments 
in regard to resumed or other estates in 
their office. 

The Englishman of Feb. 10, referring 
to this discovery, says ; “ The fraudulent 
concealment of many important and va- 
luable public dociiinents a])pears to have 
been systematized, and pursued by tho 
imlividuals in question, or their prede- 
cessors, for a scries of years. . The re- 
sult has, of course, bejm the furtherance 
of the sinister designs of pemons desiring 
to establish false claims to property in 
laiul, and the necessary infliction of con- 
siderable ]os.s of revenue upon Govern- 
ment, with the additional disadvantage 
of Jiavirig, late in the day, to maintain 
tlic rectitude of a cause mystified by an 
accumulation of forged deeds, false evi- 
dence, intrigue, and chicanery, against 
persons who have had years in which to 
prepare their web of fraud. The unini- 
tiated in native artifice, and the true be- 
lievers in Bengalee perfectibility, will, 
of course, hardly allow the fact of ciior- 
inities such as these, at Burdwan, being 
perpetrated at all by (^nfidcntial officers 
of government, the regenerated and en- 
liglitened natives of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ! But we, without wishing to think 
worse of oiir Bengalee fellow-subjects 
than there is any immediate need of, will 
venture confidently to assert, that there 
are not three collectors’ offices in the 
whole.of the Bengal and Agra presiden- 
cies, in which similar fraud is not, at 
this moment, in a greater or less degree, 
systematically carried on ; and if it be not 
the case, the petty officers of government 
must indeed be mo<le1s of upright con- 
duct, such as the world, among persons 
of their rank of life, has never seen. 
I'aking a liberal average, we may say, 
that the sum for which the mubafiz 
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diiiftvr is called on to work and he Aonest, ever, another disadvaiitafte, in beinff of 

is some forty-five rupees a month, or slower growth, and therefore requiring 

about the salary of an English butler. He to be sown at an earlier period of the 

is allowed no fee whatever \ and if dis- year. The llourbon and Sea Island 

covered in the enormity of but accepting species are admitted to have failed alto- 

one, is liable to fine or dismissal from getlier in the upper provinces.” 

office.” 

— ASSAM TEA-PLANT. 


CULTIVATION OP THE POPPY. 

Government have determined to en- 
courage the cultivation of the poppy for 
the monopoly, in some of the districts 
comprised in the first or Meerut divi- 
sion, under an arrangement similar to 
what has recently been adopted in the 
provinces of Behur and Benares. A Mr. 
Johnson has been appointed sub-depiity 
opium agent, to commence operations 
from the next opium season, viz, July 
1837.— //arAaru, Feb. 7. 

COTTON. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural l^cfety, on the 8th Feb., 
Col. Colvin presented a large bag contain- 
ing upwards of a maund of upland Geor- 
gia cotton, being the reproduction of 
several successive crops, derived from 
seed originally brought from America, 
and forwarded through Dr.Wallich. This 
large sample was highly thought of by 
the meetng, and a bag of seed which ac- 
companied it shewed that it had expe- 
rienced no deterioration. Col. Colvin 
stated, that he had induced 100 villages 
along the line of canal to adopt the culti- 
vation of this superior cotton, and had 
distributed to each village seed sufficient 
to plant about one begah, as a beginning. 
Col. C. further informed the meeting, 
that the natives were most anxious to 
obtain further supplies of seed, which 
will now be put within their reach, through 
the aid of Mr. Lowthcr, of Allahabad, 
who has kindly relieved Capt. Watt of 
the balance of seed to that gcntlemairs 
department. 

The editor of the Calcutta Courier 
says : The quality of the cotton was 
very superior to the best native Bengal 
staple. To our inquiries upon this inte- 
resting subject. Col. Colvin replied, that 
from seven beegahs of land at Dadoupoor, 
near Boorea, sown in April, he had 
obtained twenty-one mannds of this Ben- 
gal Qeorgiacotton (seeds inclusive), which 
far Exceeded the usual quantity obtained 
by the natives under the same treatment ; 
that irrigation in that part of the coun- 
try was equally necessary for the one crop 
as for the other; but the Georgia variety 
rei^uired rather more labour in weeding. 
The hitter circumstance appears to liave 
^letemd the natives from applying for 
siM^ of this species so eagerly as might 
l^n exacted/ from its more abun- 
dant and superior produce. It lias, how- 


At the same meeting, a report on the 
physical condition of the Assam tea- 
plant, with reference to geological struc- 
ture and soils, by Dr. John McClelland, 
was read. This report is divided int<i 
the following heads : ]. Signs of subter- 

raneous movements on the northern 
frontier of Bengal ; 2. Proofs of the up- 
heavemeiit of the Kossia mountains, evin- 
ced by the remains of a talus extending 
along their base, and by a raised beach eba- 
I’acteriscd by tertiary shells ; 3. Geologi- 
cal structure of Lower Assam, and evi- 
dence of the local disturbance of rocks in 
this situation, and consequent obstruction 
of the Braniafuitra ; 4u Hydrographical 
extent of rile rivers which enter Upper 
Assam, and a description of the alluvium 
they have produced ; 5. Tea-plant con- 
nected with certain streams, and confined 
to the alluvial basin ; 6. How rice-grounds 
are formed, and sand-banks converted 
into arable land ; 7. How birds and wild 
animals contribute to tliese changes ; 8. 
Tumuli and other remains of the former 
power of the Assamese, and how these 
aifect the indigenous character of the tea- 
plant in Assam ; 9. Migration of the plant; 
10. From whence derived. 

SKFARATION OV MAGISTERIAL AND REVENUE 
DUTIES. 

The propriety of separating the magis- 
terial and revenue duties, especially in the 
large districts of Hengul, is now fully re- 
cognised, and a commeiieemcnt of the 
desired reform is about to be made in 
the immediate separation of the ofiices of 
collector and magistrate in the Moorshe- 
dabad district, where the disadvantage of 
the union has been most strongly extii- 
bited. — Cour.y Jan, 16. 

SUPREME COURT ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. Dobbs lias been appointed master 
and Bccouiitant-gcneml by two of the 
judges ; the salary for the performance of 
duties is Us. 36,000 per annum, subject, 
when Mr. Maciiaghten retires, who now 
receives Us. 18,000 per ann., to an in- 
crease of Rs. 1 2,00() ; and wlien Mr. 
0*Hanlon, who now receivje* Rs. 8,000, 
retires from the Insolvent Couit, to a 
further increase of Rs. 6,0Q0> making, 
when thase offices are concentrated m 
Mr. Dobbs, a salary of Rs. 54^000. Mr. 
Dickens takes Mr. Smoult’s offices and 
his allowances, doing the duty of eccle- 
siastical registrar far nothing, and rMOly* 
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iitg Rfl. M,000» the ascertained average 
of commissions as ecclesiastical officer for 
a period of eleven years past, and Its. 
12,000 annually, to make up Us. 66,(X)0, 
the amount of Mr. Dickens’s salary us 
master and equity registrar. 

This concentration of offices, and the 
saving consequent thereto, enuhles the 
court to reduce the charges per folio in 
all the offices. Those mentioned a few 
days ago as exce]>tions, will be now rc- 
duc(>d. — Englishman^ Jan. 17. 

The Courier states, that Mr. Justice 
Grant Ms withheld his concurrence (for 
reasons not stated) fi*oin the a))pointinent 
of Messrs. Dickens and Dobbs. 

STFA^tEK FOK TIIF. .ST II A ITS. 

The now steamer Eiana^ built for the 
Straits, steamed yesterday to Diamond 
Harbour and back on a trial tri]), and, we 
hear, performed to entire satisfaction. 
This vessel is to start on Wednesday 
next for the scene of her future employ- 
ment. Site is armed with a twelve- 
pounder on the forecastle, traversing on 
a swivel, and with two twelve-pounder 
carrotiades abaft, besides ten wall-pieces. 
We take it* the pirates will find herrather 
an “ ugly customer.” — Cour.^Jan. 30. 

LAND HELD BY FABSEKS. 

A draft of an act is published, enacting 
that real property within the jurisdiction 
of the king’s courts shall, as regards its 
transmission by the will of a Parsec testa- 
tor, or on the deatli of a Parsee intestate, 
be taken to be and to have always been 
of the nature of chattels real. This enact- 
ment will be restricted by two provisos. 
One seciUTes in their possessions all who 
hold such property by what has hitherto 
been a strictly legal title ; the other is in- 
tended to give legal validity to those family 
arrangements which Parsces have here- 
tofore made accoiTling to their national 
customs, in cases in which no objection 
has been made to those arrangements. 

THE COLE CAMPAIGN. 

We are willing to give every credit to 
the present government for good inten- 
tion, but we cannot lielp thinking that 
some small touch of interest, ** the great 
mover in human aflairs,” liad much to do 
with tlie adoption of active measures for 
the permanent settlement of the Cole 
country. The dawk road to Bombay 
passes through those tracts, which have 
of late years been more particularly the 
scenes of violence and outrage among the 
tribes, and instances have not been un- 
frequent of the stopple of dawk runners, 
the destruction of their stations, the rob- 
bery of the letter bags, and even murder 
of their bearers. The growing Importance 
of this route has compelled government 
^uaf.«/ciurR.N.S.yoL.23. No.9l. 


to take effectual steps for rendering it a 
safe one, and the so doing is one of those 
fortunate mea.surcs, which sometimes en- 
able governments to buy cheap reputa- 
tion, and serve themselves, their subjects, 
and tributaries at the same time. It is 
to be hoped that the present Cole cam- 
paign will be the last for many a year, 
i. e. tlie last occasion on which it will lie 
necessary to reinforce the civil commis- 
sioner's escort of a detail from the liam- 
giirli battalion by a battalion of the line. 
The judicious conduct of the G. G.’s 
agent has hitherto made the campaign 
almost a bloodless one. He has secured 
marauders with the necessity of destroy- 
ing but a comparatively small amount of 
property, and lias put the affairs of much 
of the frontier in a fair train for eventual 
settlement. — Engliskman, Feb, 8. 

We have waited with some impatience 
for accounts of the proceedings of the 
force employed against the Coles, as we 
should like to know if the system of 
destroying depots of grain is still pa- 
tronized; for the credit of our govern- 
ment, and for the honour of the British, 
we hope not. 

The Cole country is almost without 
civil government, and the native officers, 
who represent our authority, too frequently 
abuse the confidence which must neces- 
sarily be placed in tliem, and commit 
many acts of oppression, which frequently 
tend to drive the inhabitants irito rebel- 
lion — ^although there is, doubtless, some 
truth in this, we consider that the pro- 
tected dispute with the Coles is entirely 
caused by the neglect of our government, 
and its peculiar mode of warfare. 

Gaz.f Jail. 25, 

AGRA BANK. 

A dividend was declared at the meeting 
of the proprietors of the Agra Bank, on 
the .31st Juiiuary, of 14 per cent, per an- 
num, or seventt^en rupees per share for 
the* last half year, leaving a reserved fund 
of upwards of lis. 13,0(X), to meet con- 
tingencies. 

The appointment of Mr. G. J. Gordon 
to the secretaryship of that institution, 
has been carried by a majority of 143 
votes. 

FEROCITY OF A WOLF. 

At .Buttesur, lately, a female, with am 
infant in her arms, was attacked by a 
wolf, which dragged the poor creature 
upwards of fifty yards, when it was for- 
tunately scared by a horse, which bad 
broke from its stall, suddenly passing by. 
The w'oman was severely bitten in the 
neck, but tlie maternal instinct, which led 
her to eonceal her child in her chudder, 
preserved the infant . Ukhbau 
Jan. 21. 

(2 D) 
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NATIVC STATES. 

• DtfiKt.'—'Itfippears the increase obtained 
by that pure specimen of fndian talent, 
Ham Mohun Roy, to the King of Delhi's 
pension, some four years ago, has now, 
for the first time, been paid. The sum, 
amounting to Us. 25,000 per mensem, 
will be borne on the expenditure from the 
present year.— Ukhbar, Jan. 21. 

Cahool . — The mercenaries employed 
by long custom at this court, under the 
designation of Kuzzulbashes and Hub- 
shees, have become so discontented at 
the present pacific position of affairs, that 
they have been conspiring to remove 
Dost Moohumud, and place a more tur> 
bulent chief over them. Some conces> 
sions and a few presents on the part of 
the old Aifghan liave conciliated them, 
or postponed their hostility to a future 
period. — Ibid. 

Lahore . — The native newspapers from 
this quarter state, that Ruiiject has ille- 
galized slavery throughout his territories, 
and is about to pass a severe penal enact- 
ment for its suppression. 

It would seem by the moderate tone of 
the demands made by Runjeet Singh on 
the umeers of Scinde, as the price of his 
forbearance, that something in the shape 
of intervention, or, perhaps, intimidation, 
had suggested to him the possibility of 
his being prevented altogether from car- 
rying his threatened invasion of Shikar- 
poor into execution. The contrast be- 
tween bis exorbitant conditions offered 
to the Kheirpoor Nawab, and those prof- 
fered to the Scinde people, is certainly 
very striking, seems to us fraught with 
doubts, and evinces an anxiety to get 
w'hat he can before he goes further. 

CONFLICTING JURIsniCTIONS. 

A question of considerable public inte- 
rest was decided in the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawluton Wednesday. Mr.E.McNagh- 
ten was appointed by the Supreme Court, 
in February 1836, receiver of the whole 
estate, real and personal, of Mrs. Mariam 
Hume, deceased, an Armenian lady, for- 
merly residing at Dacca, whose extensive 
property has been the subject of much 
liti^tion, Mr. McNaghten, in virtue 
of this appointment, petitioned the judge 
of Dacca for the payment over of certain 
sums of money deposited in that Court, 
realized by the execution of decrees in fa- 
vour of Mrs. Hume. The zillah judge 
refused, on the ground that, previous to 
the appointment of Mr. McNaghten by 
the Supreme Court, a guardian and ma- 
nager had been duly appointed by the 
mofussil authorities on ^half of the in^ 
lants^ who are entitled to one moiety of 
whole estate, and whose share of 
ibe amounts levied under the above-men- 
ijimed decreet, constitutes the fund which 
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the Supreme Court receiver claimed to 
have paid over to him. Against this 
order of the Dacca Court Mr. McNagh- 
ten appealed to the Sudder Dewanee, 
who, after hearing Mr. Bignell in sup- 
port of the appeal, dismissed the petition, 
and confirmed the order of the court be- 
low. The presiding judge observed, that 
Mr. Bird’s appointment as guardian of 
the infants had been confirmed by tlie 
Sudder Dewanee two years previous to 
Mr. McNaghtcii's nomination by the 
Supreme Court ; that as to the power of 
the Sudder to confirm Mr. Bird, under 
Reg. I. of 1800, there could be no doubt 
whatever, its judgment to such effect be-, 
ing expressly declared to be final ; that 
the subsequent nomination of another 
party by the Supreme Court, could not 
do away with the appointment previously 
made by a court of independent jurisdic- 
tion ; and that, whatever might be the 
consequences of such a decision, he felt 
bound to uphold the order of the Dacca 
Judge, and to declare that Mr. Bird, and 
not Mr. McNaghten, was the proper 
party to have possession of the infants* 
moiety of Mrs. Hume’s estates. 

It now remains to be seen what the 
Supreme Court will do under these cir- 
cumstances : if it attempt to enforce its 
order, it must come into direct collision 
w’ith the Company's court ; if, on the 
other hand, it quietly puss over the mat- 
ter, it must stultify itself, by.thc tacit 
acknowledgment, that it has issued man- 
dates and made appointments to which it 
is utterly unable to give effect . — Ilurkwruy 
Feb. S. 

CRICKKT-MATrif. 

On Saturday last a match was played 
at Chinsiirah between the Calcutta and 
II. M.’s 9th Reg. of Foot. In conse- 
quence of the lateness of the season and 
the distance, only ten of the club mus- 
tered on tile ground ; but although 
minus one man, they were much too 
strong for their opponents ; their first 
innings producing 144 runs, whilst the two 
innings of the 9th made but 130. Mr. 
Morgan's bowling materially contributed 
to win the game. The batting and 
bowling of the Calcutta were much better 
than that of the other side, but their field- 
ing was, as usual, wretched : the fielding 
of the 9th was superior even to that of 
Dum-Dum ; but though a muscular set of 
men, they wanted power in both bowling 
and hitting. Nothing could exceed the 
hospitality and kindness with which the 
Calcutta gentlemen were received by the 
officers of the regiment.— /6td. Feb* 6. 

BOniNO FOR WATER. 

We are sony to say, the progress of 
the boring committee in the fort has been 
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puiiqp^lidecl many days, by an obstruction 
wbicb has baffled all the efforts of the 
workmen to withdraw the rods. The 
depth of 820 feet, however, has already 
been attained, but we believe with less 
prospect now of near approach to rock, 
than when the former experiment was 
interrupted at little more than half the 
depth, and we may confidently add, with- 
out any hope whatever of finding an arte- 
sian spring. — Cour,^ Jan 27. 


THE LATE SIX PER CENT. LOAN. 

A government notice, dated Jan. 25, 
intimates that, under the conditions of 
5th October 1836, in conformity with 
orders from the Court of Directors, ad- 
justments of interest will be made upon 
all stock certificates of the hook- debt 
loan, bearing date 31st December 1834^ 
by allowing interest at six per cent, on the 
amount of the cancelled promissory note 
of the remittable loan, represented by 
such stock to the date of its advertised 
discharge, and from that date at five per 
cent, on the augmented principal of the 
transferred stock. The difference of in- 
terest claimahle under this notice will, in 
case the stock has been held consecutively 
by the same party, be paid to the holder 
of the certificate on production thereof in 
the office of the accountant-general of the 
presidency in which the stock may be re- 
gistered for payment of interest ; but in 
case of transfer intermediate between the 
31 St December 1834, and that of appli- 
cation for adjustment of interest under 
this notice, the circumstances of each 
case, and all particulars of the transfers, 
must be submitted to the Governor- 
general in council, in order that his lord- 
ship in council may decide to whom the 
difference of interest is payable. When- 
ever interest shall have been adjusted on 
any stock certificates, the same shall be 
delivered up to he exchanged for other 
certificates of the date of advcrti.sed dis- 
charge of the original six per cent, slock 
thereof, viz. 10th August 1834, or 15th 
January 1836, respectively, according to 
the number of the promissory notes : and 
the holders of the resigned certificates 
shall further receive broken interest to 
the new date of half-yearly payment to 
which the stock will thus be changed ; the 
payment in both cases to be receipted on 
the back of the exchanged certificate in 
the usual manner. The holders of Pro- 
missory Notes of the Government Trans- 
fer Loan, bearing date 31st December, 
1834, shall be entitled, until further or- 
ders, to transfer the same to the book- 
debt registers of date 10th August 1834, 
or 15th January 1836, according to the 
date of discharge of the original six per 
cenL stock of such notes respectively, 
and to receive, on the occasion of every 


such transfer, the difference of interest 
and the broken interest that may be puyi* 
able on a similar adjustment, and re- 
newal to be made thereon with that 
above prescribed for stock certificates of 
the same date. Theaceountant-generala 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, will 
make the adjustments of interest and 
transfers above authorized in respect to 
the notes and certificates registered for 
payment of interest at those presidencies 
respectively, without demanding any fee 
for the same ; and it will be necessary 
that the fact of adjustment having been 
made be noted on the new certificates to 
be granted. The holders of notes and 
certificates transferred to the London 
Registers, will, on application to the 
Court of Directors, letirn the determina- 
tion of the Hon. Court as to the manner 
in which these adjustments and transfers 
will be made in respect of their stock. 


MELA AT SAUnOR. 

About the middle of December, a num- 
ber of boats and rafts begin to collect at a 
point of Saiigor Island, just where an old 
temple has stood for the last fourteen hun- 
dred years, containing an idol named Capeel 
Monce, held in great veneration by the 
Rumta Byragccs, and the several castes 
of Sunneesees. The temple was built 
437 A. D., when tho^idol w’as deposited 
in it by the Gooroos of Jeypore, and the 
collections, made so lately as forty years 
ago, became the right of one Ramaiiund, 
Gooroo of Jeypore ; and at his death, of 
Sewainiiid Ruj Gooroo, who, in 1233 
B.S , visited the temple, and after the 
Mela came to Calcutta, and by a deed of 
settlement, left the annual proceeds to 
seven Auckarahs (villages), named Deg- 
gtiinher, Khackee, Suntookhce, Neer- 
inoony, Neervany, Mohaiieervunny and 
Neeralumbee, to he divided between them 
in the sum of Rs. 100 each, any overplus 
to he appropriated to the repairs of the 
temple. 'Die Mela at the present year 
commenced at the latter end of I7ecem- 
ber, and continued to the 16th of the pre- 
sent month. The pinnaces, hhatileahs, 
and smaller craft amounted to 60,000, and 
the pilgrims and visitors were computed 
at 500,000 people, from tlie remotest 
parts of India, and many from the Bur- 
mese states. Merchants and pettyfog- 
gers from every corner of India resort^ 
to it,' with wares and articles of Indian 
consumption, to the amount of more 
than a lakh of rupees. About the 15th, 
the multitude began to disperse, after 
having performed the ablution, worship, 
and pecuniary bestowals. There was not- 
an instance of assault or outnige, and 
every person seemed to ruturo ’ lieoie, 
conscious of having gained some -fneom- 
prehensible virtue, and on the 16th of 
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Jaiinary, the idol left to enjoy its 
solitude, disturbed occasionally perhaps 
by the visits of Hons, tigers, jackalls, and 
the numerous interesting tribes inhabit- 
ing the jungles of the island.— •//urAeim, 
January 90. 

THUOOEK. 

The subjoined extract from a letter 
from the agent to the Governor-general 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
dated the 7th December, is published 
officially : 

“ I have the honour to forward abstracts 
of the Jubulpore and Hyderabad Sessions 
of the Thug trials for 1890, held by me 
during the past months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. In the Jubulpore 
sessions, 53 trials were held, and it is 
supposed that 4,288 persons were con- 
cerned in perpetrating the murders ; the 
actual number of prisoners is 202, of whom 
43 are Moosulmans, and 159 Iliiidoos ; 
but as many of the prisoners are con- 
cerned in several of the different trials, 
the number of persons arraigned, accord- 
ing to the cases, is 557. The number of 
people murdered is 3fl2, of which the re- 
mains of 265 persons have been exhu- 
mated, and inquests held over them ; 
leaving 127 bodies unaccounted for. The 
amount of property robbed is Rs. 1,72,720, 
the amount recovered is, as usual, scarcely 
worth mentioning. In the Hyderabad 
sessions 17 trials were held, the number 
of people murdered is 82, of which 52 
bodies have been exhumated, and in- 
quests held over them ; 489 persons are 
supposed to have been concerned in these 
movers ; the number of prisoners is 39, 
of whom 37 arc Moosulmans, and two 
Hindoos ; but as many are concerned in 
more than one case, according to the 
trials 64 is the actual number tried. The 
supposed amount of property robbed 
in these cases is Rs. 8,9^.’* 

Of the 235 persons convicted, only 37 
have been capitally punished. 

MOFUSSIL MANNERS. 

Mhow , — The society of this station 
have been fortunate enough to “ experi- 
ence a considerable sensation’* in the fol- 
lowing recent event. Mrs. Palsgrave, 
the Fair Penitent, who, by a custom pecu- 
liar to India, was restored by her forgiv- 
ing husband to her usual place in his 
uffections, after the action ** Palsgrave v. 
Worrell," in the Supreme Court, and 
whose frailty was being forgiven by some 
Of the charitable fair of the station, partly 
firom religion, and partly from the feeling 
orthe sex; being tired of acting the part 
olCalista, or finding a little of the old 
leaven |emaining which required removal, 
herself to the penance of a new 
iovei^f An error in the delivery of a note 


roused the demon suspicion in the hus- 
band's heart, and search into the lady'a 
escrutoire revealed the ftill extent of his 
honours. He forthwith walked out of 
one door — the lady by the opposite, and 
next morning the injured husband had b 
meeting with the destroyer of his peace. 

Lieutenant B . The parties fired 

two shots, but without etfect.— Agra 
Ukhbar, Jan* 

BENOAL MILITARY FUND. 

The annual meeting of subscribers to 
the Bengal Military Fund took place on 
the 27th of .Taniiary. The only mutter 
worthy of notice is the extent to which 
the fund has increased since the previous 
balance, the amount being on the 31st 
December last, Co.'s Rs.31,45,780 against 
Co.'s Rs. 29,71,766 on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1835. The receipts during the past 
year amounted to Co.’s Rs. 6,89,819 and 
the disbursements to Co.*s Rs. 5,15,805. 

MARINERS* AND WIDOWS* FUND. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
members of the above institution, on 
the 25th January, the following report of 
the state of the fund was made : 


If s. 

Balance. 31st Dec^ laa.'S • 3,07, .'*>44 

Receipts 

3,.*M)5m 

Pensions and Disbursements 21,04t> 

Balance, 31st Dec. 1836 3,0B,.V>1 


Incumbents^Sfl Widows, 188 Children, and 4G 
Orphans. 


Ittabras. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Jan. 28 and 30. 

Messrs. C. H. Winfield, J. M. IL 
Phillips, R. Maginniss, and H. Green, 
officers of the 18th reg. N. I., were 
tried before a special jury, for assaulting 
police peons in the execution of their 
duty. 

The witnesses for the prosecution, po- 
lice taliars and others, deposed, that on 
a complaint from a Mr. Irving, they came 
to his house, and found six gentlemen 
sitting on a wall, who abused Mr. Ir- 
ving, and one of them (Mr. Phillips) beat 
him with his fist ; that a disturbance took 
place ; that six or seven sepoys came up 
with firelocks, besides others with sticks, 
and took the part of defendants ; that the 
witnesses were beaten, and- one of the 
defendants (Mr. Winfield) was taken 
into custody, and confined in the chan* 
iiah ; that the others rescued him, tying 
the hands of the head taliar, and beating 
others, the sepoys, with their firelocks. 
In the defence (whieli was conducted by 
Mr. Smythe,) it was sworn that, after 
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dinner at t8e ness, hearing music, some 
officers proposed to move to the wall, to 
hear it better; that Mr. Irving, whose 
house was opposite, ordered them off the 
wall, using very abusive language; that 
Uie officers laughed, supposing him drunk ; 
that Mr. Irving and a friend, Mr. Ma- 
earthy, brought a police peon, who was 
without his belt, and began to abuse them 
as before ; that they desired him to go 
in, and Mr. Phillips observed, “ What 
a shocking bad hat you have on 1 '* and 
passing his hand over his head, his hat 
fell off, not striking him ; that whilst 
they were quietly talking the matter 
over, they were assailed by the natives, 
most of whom had sticks, and pelted 
with stones, Mr. Maginniss being se- 
verely bruised ; that Mr. Jolmston 
brought four sepoys without arms ; that 
no violence was used on the officers* part, 
and that the head taiiar was not bound ; 
that Mr. Winfield was released on Mr. 
Green (the adjutant of the regiment) 
coming in his official capacity, and en- 
gaging for Mr. Winlield’s appearance the 
next day. 

Sir M. Gamhier was about to sum up, 
when the jury said thcy.had made up their 
minds, and returned a verdict of Not 
guilty. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

TIIK GOVERNOR. 

On the 31st January, the friends of Sir 
Frederick Adam having resolved to offer 
him an entertaiimiciit previous to his dc< 
parture from Madras, about a hundred and 
twenty gentlemen met him at the Club- 
house. The greatest harmony and good 
feeling prevailed throughout the even- 
ing, and a more splendid entertainment 
has seldom been witnessed at Madras. 
The chair was filled by Gen, Doveton, 
and Mr. Campbell acted as croupier. On 
the right and left of the chair were Sir 
Frederick Adam and General the Mar- 
quess de St. Simon, the present guest of 
Sir Frederick, and opposite to them were 
Sir Robert Comyn and Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. The toasts of the evening 
were confined, with one or two excep- 
tions, to the immediate object of the en- 
tertainment, and to Sir Frederick’s distin- 
guished friend and guest, the Marquess de 
St, Simon. In proposing the health of 
Sir Frederick Adam, the chairman said 
he would follow the example set, and he 
thought wisely set, by the learned chief 
justice, when presiding at a former meet- 
ing, of abstaining from all political allu- 
sions, which would be entirely foreign to 
the subject of the entertainment. 

The Conservative complains of the 
hardship of having a party of this kind at 
the club, as persons inclined to join it are 
precluded because they ore not members. 


Sir. Frederick had abandoned his inten- 
tion of going by the Lady Flora, and his 
luggage was relanded. This has not pre^ 
vented the criticisms on his adroinistrih 
tion which are customary on the depw-* 
ture of a Governor. 

The Courier says ; “We have never 
professed to be an admirer of Sir 
Frederick’s government ; but, while there 
has been much that we have felt our- 
selves called upon to condemn and to 
speak of in terms of unqualified disappro- 
bation, it cannot be denied that some of his 
acts will be long had in grateful remem- 
brance by many; they may, it is true, 
like angel-visits be “ few and far be- 
tween,” but had he, more frequently than 
he has been accustomed to do, acted upon 
his own judgement, in preference to the 
opinions of others, they would more 
nearly approximate in number to what 
may be advanced on the other side, than 
it must be admitted they now do. This 
will, however, avail him nothing at the 
bar of public opinion, but will evidence a 
weakness and want of sclf-confidence, the 
public have no right to look for, as cha- 
ractcM'istic traits of the public conduct of 
any one placed at the head of a govern- 
ment.” 

The Conservative, professing not to take 
a review of Sir Frederick’s administration, 
as the time had not arrived, observes that 
the entertiiinment was given avowedly 
“to mark the kind and friendly feeling 
towards him.” and not as of a political 
character ; that “ most of those who did 
contribute would not have contributed 
had that declaration not been made ; 
that “ endeavours were, in the first in- 
stance, made for a public meeting, but 
this was soon found to be utterly impos- 
sible, and was abandoned. 'I'hen came 
this entertainment, which proves nothing 
in regard to the approval or otherwise of 
Sir Frederick Adam’s government, but 
shews in a most remarkable manner the 
amazing influence of social civility and of 
urbane manners ; that notwithstanding 
the disapprobation with which his inea- ‘ 
sures as a Governor are universally re- 
garded, so large a party should have been 
assembled for the purpose of paying a 
tribute to his hospitality and courtesy in 
private life *’ 

On the 28th January, a deputation of 
East’ Indians waited on Sir F. Adam, to 
present an address agreed to at a general 
meeting of the class on the 23d. In tiiia 
address, they “testify their tribute of 
gratitude, for the enlightened and libend 
policy which has uniformly characterized 
his Excellency’s administration towards 
them adding “ The peculiarity of oqr 
situation, and the generally admitted hard- 
ship of our condition, oiccasioned by the 
proscriptive enactnipnte^ fprmeriy exercised 
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toi^^ards us, might perhaps have excited 
the sympathy of our former rulers ; but 
with only one recent and distinguished 
exception, your Exc. has been the first 
to 'deprive prejudice of its malignancy, 
and exclusiveness of its baneful effects. 
We have regarded with peculiar gratifica- 
tion and thankfulness, the adoption of 
those measures, by which your Exc. has 
endeavoured, consistent with the respon- 
sibility of the higher trusts reposed in you, 
and existing circumstances, to meliorate 
our condition. A deep sense of our obli- 
gations towards you will ever be cherished 
by us ; and we ardently hope, you will 
remember this our last, but earnest solici- 
tation, that you will always condescend 
to be the unflinching and unwearied friend 
of our cause, und advocate the entire de- 
molition of that proscription, to which 
alone is attributable the concealment of 
our energies, and our consequent depres- 
sion and dependence.** 

Sir Frederick, in his reply, after expres- 
sing his satisfaction at this address, and 
declaring that the local government, in 
its measures with respect to this class, 
had only given effect to the views of the 
legislature at home, observes : — As 
you kindly express your opinion that I 
am friendly to the cause of your commu- 
nity, I flatter myself you will receive 
what I am about to say in the true spirit 
which dictates it, sincere and friendly 
anxiety for your welfare. When I return 
home I shall cease from having any influ- 
ence beyond that of a very humble indi- 
vidual no way connected with public 
affairs, and therefore 1 can offer nothing 
beyond good wishes as to the object at 
which your address points. But 1 would 
venture to observe that, as the legislature 
has removed every restriction, so it has 
left the future prospects and advancement 
of your community in a great degree in 
your own hands. All legal causes of 
‘depression and dependence* are at an 
end, but the removal of prejudice is of 
slow operation, and its growth can only 
be accelerated by your own efforts. I 
am <iuite aware that some of the most 
valuable agents of the government belong 
to your community. There are not a few 
amongst you who are by the government 
highly esteemed, and appreciated amongst 
its most efficient servants; but it has 
idways appeared to me that it was far 
too general an object of the members of 
your community to look to employments 
under the government as the means of 
advancing your prospects in life. To a 
certain extent, this is no doubt a legiti. 
mate ambition, and from your peculiar 
position almost a necessity ; but it ouj^ht 
no longer to be as exclusively an object 
pf ambition as it was. It is ti^ue, every 
bbsi^le has been removed by law and a 
new field is now open to you ; but the 


way to I'aise yourselves from the position* 
in which jmu have hitherto been placed- 
is to depend more upon your own exer- 
tions. To raise your community by the 
efforts of its individual members, com^ 
merce, navigation, and professional pur- 
suits are all open to you. and it is to them 
you should look as the means, in time, of 
giving your community that position in 
the general association which it will be 
fully entitled to bold. The East- Indians, 
like every other society, is composed of 
many classes, differing in wealth, in 
knowledge, in talents, in habits, and in 
social consideration, and it is a mistake 
to suppose that each class can be brought 
forward to the same level. It is by care- 
ful adoption, and adaptation to the several 
classes, of tlie best mcan.s of education, 
that the powers of individuals will be de- 
veloped, and the community to which 
they belong elevated to its proper station 
in the general scale, and call forth those 
energies which the force of circumstances 
hitherto depressed and concealed.** 

DEATH OK niSHOr rORlllE. 

Our Register announces the death of 
Dr. Corrie, the Bishop of Madras. He 
was seized with a fit of apoplexy, in the 
Fort, oil the 3 1st of January, u'hen he 
was immediately conveyed to his carriage 
and removed to his own house, accom- 
panied by the Archdeacon. Dr. Lane 
was sent fur without delay, hut medical 
skill was exerted in vain, and at half-past 
3 on the morning of the 5th of February, 
he expired. His remains were interred 
in St. George’s burial-ground, with every 
mark of respect, the same evening, being 
attended to the grave by the Governor, 
the judges of the Supreme Court, the 
Commander-in-chief, the members of 
Council, all the principal civil and 
military functionaries at the Presidency, 
and an immense concourse of all classes 
of the community, desirous of manifesting 
the feeling of respect which the unaffected 
piety, benevolence, and exemplary life of 
the bisliop had universally inspired. 

The bishop, during his late visitation 
tour, was taken ill at Hyderabad, and 
suffered much from a fixed pain in the 
right side of his head, near its centre, 
which obliged him to apply for medical 
assistance, but was not sufficient to in- 
duce him to discontinue his arduous du- 
ties. On completing his projected tour, 
he returned to the presidency about the 
16th November. Since his return, he 
frequently complained of pain* in hiS head, 
and was constantly obliged to consult bis 
medical attendant, and to submit to me- 
dical treatment. On the day he was 
.seized, he was going to the Fort to at- 
tend a public meeting, accompanied by 
tbc Archdeacon in his carriage, when be 
suddenly complained of feebleness in his 
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left arm, and of impaired vision, but per- 
sisted in taking the chair, where he had 
not been many minutes before he be- 
came so seriously indisposed as to compel 
him to return home. In tlie course of 
the day, he was perfectly sensible (though 
he never regained the laculty of speech), 
and continued so until 3 r.M., on the 
4th of February, lie complained of 
£xed and unremitting pain in the right 
aide of the head ail through his illness, 
accompanied with some distortion of the 
muscles of the face. The feebleness of 
the arm increased gradually, and, for some 
time before his death, he had confirmed 
hemiplegia of the left side. The post 
vMTt^ examination exhibited a solid 
coagulum of blood, of the size of a tur- 
key’s egg, situate in the right side of the 
brain, in its substance. The sac contain- 
ing this coagulum occupied the whole of 
the centre, and nearly the whole of the 
interior and posterior lobes of the cere- 
brum ; its walls were thickly coated with 
coagulable lymph, and the brain itself was 
reduced to a substance resembling pus^ 
The left ventricle was distended with 
serum — the right contained less than is 
usually met with. Some deposit of bony 
matter was found along the falx ; every 
other part was perfectly healthy. The 
situation and appearance of the coagulum, 
together with the pain being always felt in 
the same spot, clearly shews the disease 
to have been of long standing, and no 
doubt originated in his illness at llyder- 
abad. 

The Bishop Nvas only 59 years of age, 
and vras installed on the 28th of October 
1835. Little more than a month before 
bis own decease, bis lordship attended 
Mrs. Corrie to the grave. 

The Conservative thus speaks of this 
“ holy man.” 

“ He arrived in India thirty years ago, 
and was for many years associated in the 
upper provinces of Bengal with Henry 
Martyn, like whom he considered the 
conversion of the heathen as one of the 
chief objects of his ministry. Possessed 
pf a strong natural constitution, he. was 
enabled to add to his arduous duties us a 
chaplain at large military stations the 
labours of a missionary, and the best re- 
wards of his life of toil were the hundreds 
converted to Christianity in the midst of a 
higlily bigoted population, through his in- 
strumentality : up to a very late period 
be coi^responded with some of the con- 
verts of his own ministry. During nine 
years he filled the cilice of Archdeacon 
in Calcutta, under Ileber, James, Turner, 
and Wilson ; and when the legislature 
determined upon erecting one of the 
Boinor Presidencies into a See, ever>' eye 
was. turned upon Arclideacon Corrie, as 
individual possessing the highest 
claim to the preferment’* 


The Spectator adds, ** Dr. Corrie's loss 
indeed is most deeply to be deplored, for 
he was a faithful emblem of all the mild 
attributes of the Christian character*- 
pure and single-minded in his acts and 
conversation, unaffectedly pious, a piety 
truly proceeding from the heart, and amia- 
ble ill the most benevolent sense of the 
word. Dr. Corrie was a man pre-emi- 
nently qualified for the high post he 
filled, and his long local experience 
rendered him the more especially so in 
this country ; faithful and zealous in the 
discharge of its holy and ^ responsible 
duties, if he had one fault, we cannot call 
it but weakness, it was of that amiable 
character which yielded perhaps too much 
in the honest and sincere desire to see 
the reign amongst his fioek of peace and 
good will.” 

On the 8th of February, at a meeting, 
well attended, at the College Hall, the 
Governor in the chair, it was resolved 
unanimously— That a subscription be en- 
tered into for the purpose of erecting a 
monument, in the Cathedral of Aladias, 
to the memory of the late Bishop ; and 
that, after setting aside a sum sufficient 
to defray the expense of the monument, 
the residue to form a fund for the endow- 
ment of scholarships, to be called Bishop 
Corrie’s Scholarships, in Bishop Corrie’s 
Grammar School. 

About Rs. 8,000/va8 subscribed on the 
spot, the Governor putting down Rs. 500 
and the Chief Justice and Commauder-in- 
chief Rs. 300 each. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Lord William Bentinck's order, called, 
par excellence, “ the mcrit'fostering mi- 
nute,” fell still'born from the Council 
Chamber. It did not wait to be ex- 
tinguished by the Court of Directors, but 
dying as soon as it had seen the light, 
cheated them of the merit of putting an 
end to what must be admitted to have 
been the most abortive fruit of speculative 
legislation that ever proceeded from the * 
counsels of Lord William. That regula* 
tion was piiblislied on the 28th of January 
18<*I4, as Lord William’s government 
w-as drawing to a close, and displayed an 
ignorance of human nature, as well as of 
the principles of liberal and sound goveni- 
ment, which, considering his Lordship’s 
long experience of the world, and of the 
Government of India, was perfectly 
astonisliing. 

The order issued by Lord Auckland 
has the same tendency, and we roust say 
many of the same defects, as the defunct 
regulation of his predecessor. The great 
defect of the latter was the personal Insult 
it offered to the whole of the junior 
branches of the civil service; its greatest 
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tnerit, that it defeated itself, and could not 
by possibility be carried Into effect. Tlie 
recent order wears much of the irritating 
personality of the other, with the dis- 
advantage of the degrading process of in- 
vestigation and espionage (though, per- 
haps, that is not the exact word) being 
more defined, and the invidious duty 
consequently less evadable, than under 
the former rule. Had tliat rule been 
acted upon during the few months in 
which it nominally existed ; had eveiy 
collector, every “ civil and criminal 
judge,** considered himself bound to keep 
a diary of the indiscretions of his sub- 
ordinate, to examine his “ temper,** 
dissect his ** discretion,** weigh his 
“ patience,** and, pre-eminently, to report 
upon his disposition and behaviour 
towards the people, high and low, with 
whom hais brought into official contact ;** 
suppose sucii a system to have been acted 
upon during tlic past two years, what 
would the civil service have been at this 
moment? Yet many parts of the order 
now before us fall very little short of the 
same indefensible notions — leaving the 
character of the subordinate as completely 
at the disposal of his superior ; assigning 
to the latter the same invidious duty, 
which private feeling so entirely refuses, 
and public principle finds it so difficult 
to do justice to; and, in fact, prejudging 
the whole service in a manner which it 
certainly does not deserve. What does 
bis Lordship admit in the same order? 
Why, tliat ** with high satisfaction he 
has observed the zeal, the justice, and the 
success with which, with rare exceptions, 
the service have applied themselves to 
the performance of their various and 
arduous functions.** What in the world 
then can induce him, in almost the same 
breath, to talk of ** mischievous conse- 
quences,** “ inefficiency,’* “ bad habits,** 
serious errors,** and so forth, and what 
is there to call for this elaborate system 
of check and control over a body of men 
distinguished for “ their character and 
public spirit, meritorious exertions, and 
careful regard in their important and 
delicate trusts alike to public and in- 
dividual rights?” 

We firmly believe Lord Auckland has 
rightly described the character of the civil 
service. It is our thorough conviction 
that a more able and more lionomble 
body of men does not exist in the world. 

. If so, his Lordship must see that their 
! feelings must utterly repudiate the system 
of jsqpervision he has established, and 
iha^ they must be mortified to the last 
degree at the imputation (unjust by his 
; shewing} it casts upon them.— Con- 
rrii^aHve, Jan, 6. 

IMraiSONBfEWT WITHOUT TRIAL. 

^ Allowing circular order has re- 


cently been issued from the Madras 
Fouzdaree Adalut 

In pursuance of instructions received 
from tlie Right Hon. the Governor iit 
Council, the Court of Fouzdaree Udalut 
desire that the several magistrates in the 
provinces be instructed, that in cases 
where it may happen that conviction is 
not procurable from a deficiency in the 
evidence, and it may be desirable for 
reasons of state policy to retain the 
accused in confinement, on that object 
not being attainable in the ordinary 
course of legal ])roceedings— it is their 
duty to bring the case to the special 
notice of the Government, in order that, 
if requisite, the provisions of Reg. II. of 
1819 may be put in operation. 


GOOMSUll. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated, Camp, Niingulkantia, 19th Jan.— 
** I am in hopes now that the Goomsur 
business is nearly terminated; and all 
the petty hill rogues around us are as 
siitimissive and well disposed towards us 
as we could wish. Mr. Ricketts writes 
me, his Niaghiir naicks have been suc- 
cessful ill capturing the two sons of the 
Bukree Dora Bissoye’s brother, together 
with the ranee of the late rebel raja of 
Goomsur. With tlic exception of a 
principal rebel leader, who has for a long 
time eluded our efforts, whom, Mr. 
Russell writes, he expects confidently to 
catch soon, all the chief disturbers of the 
peace of Goomsur are caught.**— Ca/. 
Englishman, Jan, 25. 

On Goomsur affairs we have been 
favoured with a letter from the Commis- 
sioner's Camp, dated Puckcree, the 10th 
of January. Every reasonable hope exists 
of the speedy capture of the rebel chief 
Dora Bissoyc; but, having dispersed his 
followers, he the more easily evades our 
troops, and the difficulty of obtaining in- 
formation is increased. Two of his peons 
were lately seized, from whose evidence 
it appears, that on more than one occa- 
sion he has actually been looking on from 
the hills at the troops within half of a 
mile of him. Puckeree is about seventy 
miles S.W; of Aska, above the ghauts, 
and tlie camp now moves where Euro- 
pean foot has never trodden. The country 
is described as beautiful, romantic, and 
very fertile. The camp consists of a 
party of Byam’s horse, a company of the 
6th regiment under Captain Reed, a com- 
pany of the 21 St, under Captain Macaulay, 
and a detail of artillery with a mountain 
howitzer under Captain Geils, all in good 
health. The rebel chief having now 
completely abandoned the Goomsur and 
Sooradah districts, it is hard to conjecture 
where he will fiy to; but one point appeiuv 
certain— go where h^will^ihe commia- 
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sioner will follow him up. Spec- 

tefor, Jan. 29. 

Latest intelligence from Goomsoor. — 
We have received a letter from the Com- 
missioner's Camp, dated the 25th January, 
Uorogotza, Boad Country, containing very 
satisfactory news. A capture had just 
been effected, which is likely to lead to a 
cessation of hostilities and the restoration 
of tranquillity. The rebels seized on this 
occasion are, Nunda Bissoye, Baubalun- 
dra, Pooneah Naik, Tengia Moliko, 
Codoo Moliko, and some peons; and the 
only individual now at large of any im- 
portance, is the fugitive chief, Dora 
Bissoye, whose capture may be hourly 
expected. His case indeed is hopeless 
in the situation he liolds, with his party 
dispersed, and all his chief adliercnts 
seized. Upon these successful results, 
which are crowning his unwearied and 
persevering efforts, we may well congra- 
tulate Mr. Uussell, and we hope now 
soon to see the assured fruits of his 
energy carried out, and lie himself arrive 
at the Presidency.— Jan. 31. 

The following article appears in the 
Bengal Hurkaru of February 10th. It 
must be read with distrust : — 

** The Goomsoor campaign being ended, 
and the troops ordered to return to 
quarters, we entreat the Goveriior-geiie- 
ral's attention to a report, which has 
reached us on very credible authority, 
but which we were unwilling to commu- 
nicate pending hostile operations in that 
quarter ; it is one, however, which in- 
volves the character of the British rule, 
and which surely demands investigation 
at the hands of Government. We prefer 
a charge against no specific individual, 
for we know not exactly who may be im- 
plicated, Wt we state a rumour, commonly 
current throughout the Goomsoor force, 
com monly current and commonly cred ited, 
that torture has been resorted to, to induce 
confessions from the Khond prisoners. 
Amonst other instances reported, it is 
said that a woman, acknowledging herself 
to have carried food to a rebel chief, but 
nothing more, had been kept without 
food or water for several days ! and in 
proof of the ordinary character of such 
proceedings, it is added that this story 
was currently stated and currently be- 
lieved, without exciting any feeling of 
astonishment in camp ! ! At an early 
period of the campaign last year, we 
learnt that torture had been applied to 
the guides ; but knowing well that, in a 
mountain warfare, the destruction of whole 
dataebments might be so easily ensured, 
by a guide's treachery in leading parties 
iitio an ambush or a cvl de sac, we were 
uowilliiwto draw attention to the subject 
at^lbat rime. We were willing to believe 
tha|,Uia -practice was only ocoasional, and 
" jisiat* Juurn. N.S. Vol.£3, No. 91. 


that it had been resorted to by com- 
manders, from their intense anxiety to 
guard against treachery and protect their 
detachments from surprise; and although - 
such practice could not be justified, it 
might yet be palliated by attendant cir- 
cumstances. We thought such proceed- 
ings, however morally reprehensible, 
should not be scanned with a too earnest 
eye, when perpetrated in active warfare,’ 
and in hot blood. But for the later pro- 
ceedings alleged, no such plea can be 
urged. We learn that men, women, and 
boys have been alike subjected to ill 
treatment, to induce confessions of Dora 
Bissoye's retreat. We learn that fire has 
not been applied, but that the Khonds 
have withstood many other forms of 
torture with the constancy of Red Indians 
— until at length the Commissioner him- 
self feels assured, that, were lingering 
torments and eventually certain ITeath to 
be visited on every Khond in our posses, 
sion, or who might be hereafter captured, 
such proceeding would not induce a single 
individual of that extraordinary race to 
betray its chief. Is not such constancy, 
such heroism, truly admirable, and in a 
race, too, scarce recognized as within the 
pale of civilization, and on whom no light, 
whether of education or religion, has as 
yet dawned ? 

“ We trust these proceedings will be 
enquired into. If the rumours be untrue, 
the sooner, for the honour and cliaracter 
of the British namc,^they are openly and 
officially refuted, the better ; but if they 
be, as we fear, but too true, it behoves 
the Governor-general to see that imme- 
diate enquiries be instituted, and punish- 
ment awarded to the guilty parties, be 
they who they may.” 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN GOOMSOOR. 

Meria pooja, or human sacrifice, takes 
place once a year in one or other of the 
confederate Mootas in succession. The 
victims are stolen from the low country,- 
or are brought from some other distant 
part, and sold to those Mootas. where' 
the sacrifices .are performed. If children, 
they are kept until they attain a proper 
age. This cruel ceremony is thus per- 
formed. When the appointed day amves, 
the Khonds assemble from all parts of 
the country, dressed in their finery, some 
witli bear-skins thrown over their shoul- 
ders, others with the tails of peacocks 
flowing behind them, and the long wind- 
ing feather of the jungle-cock waving oii 
their heads. Thus decked out, tiiey 
dance, leap and rejoice, beating druma^ 
and playing on an instrument not unlike 
ill sound to the Highland pipe. Soop 
after noon, the Jani,: or presiding priest^ 
with the aid of his assistants, fftsteris the 
unfortunate victim to a strong post, whteh 

(2 E) 
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has been flrmly fixed in the ground, and 
there, standing erect, he suffers the cruel 
torture (humanity shudders at the recital) 
of having the flesh cut from his bones in 
small pieces by the knives of the savage 
crowds who rush on him, and contend 
with each other for a portion. Great 
value is attached to the first morsel cut 
from the victim's body, for it is supposed 
to possess greater virtues, and a propor- 
tionate e^erness is evinced to acquire it ; 
but, considerable danger to the person of 
the operator attends the feat, for it hap- 
pens also, that equal virtues are attributed 
to the flesh of the lucky holder of the 
first slice. To guard against so disagree- 
able an appropriation, a village will, per- 
haps, depute one of its number to endea- 
vour to secure the much-desired object, 
and they accordingly arm him with a 
knife (merert), tie cloths round him, and 
holding on by the ends, at the appointed 
signal rush with three or four thousand 
others at the miserable sacrifice ; when, 
if their man sliould be successful in his 
aim, they exert their utmost efforts to 
drag him from the crowd, from whence 
(so few being able to approach the 
wretched object at once) should be 
escape unhurt, the whole turn their faces 
to their homes ; for in order to secure its 
full eflUcacy, they must deposit in their 
fields before the day has passed the charm 
they have so cruelly won. — Conservative, 


MR. NORTOX. 

The members of the Hindu Literary 
Society, on behalf of the native iniiubi- 
tants of Madras and Bombay, have pre- 
sented, by a deputation of twelve mem- 
bers, a magnificent piece of plate to Mr. 
Norton, the Advocate-general, “ as a 
mark of their grateful acknowledgment of 
the obligation conferred tiy that learned 
gentleman upon their community, by the 
delivery of a series of Lectures on the 
System of Government and Administra- 
tion of Justice in India." 

In his reply to the address which 
accompanied the present, Mr. Norton 
referred to the prospects opened to the 
natives by the new constitutional law of 
India, and to tlie effects of the new 
charter act in the advancement of natives 
to posts of public importance — magis- 
trates, and even the office of assistant 
collector. ** His own persuasion was," 
be observed, “ timt it was to the superior 
classes of the native community that the 
public at large must look for any effective 
epdeavours towards the political and 
social amelioration of the people of this 
country. They must themselves feel 
niged to the filing for their own service 
and giatifleatioii— or at all events to the 
pnaruring for the rising members of their 
|umf|iie8'^!the means, tlirough intellectual 
improvementi of coping with others of 


the superior classes in the s^e, and of 
becoming more and more qualified, as 
well as inclined, to court a nearer inter- 
course in social life with the European 
community, as the surest course to that 
share of independence and wealth and 
political station which they had a right to 
seek. It was not to the lower order of 
natives, and to the progress they might 
be made to attain tlirough charitable 
means in tbe inferior branches of educa- 
tion, that he was disposed to look for 
important results like these — though he 
W'ould not be understood to disparage 
those exertions directed to the improve- 
ment of the lower orders, w'hich might 
without doubt produce some benefit ; but 
his object was to direct their minds to 
higher considerations, and to departments 
of knowledge, in which it w'as not to be 
expected tliat the lower orders could 
make any proficiency, and which were, of 
course, not at all adapted to their con. 
dition of life. It was vain to expect that 
instruction was to be imparted from the 
inferior classes throughout the higher 
(composed of gentlemen such as there 
sat before him), of the quality, for in- 
stance, which distinguished their friend 
Juggarow, wlio had just addressed him — 
whose literary labours, he would venture 
to assure him, were marked and anxiously 
watched by others, as well as those kind 
friends of his who were his habitual 
instructors." 

A WHITE XLEPHAXT. 

A white elephant has been sent from 
Coimbatore by Government, in charge of 
a wet nurse, en route to Ava, to be offered 
as a present by the Hon. Company to the 
king of tiiat country. It appears that 
when the news got abroad that Coimba- 
tore had had the honour of giving birth to 
such a rara avis, the intelligence was 
conveyed with all possible expedition to 
Ava, where it caused such a commotion 
as has been seldom witnessed, and the 
prime miiii.ster and all the chief officers 
of state were despatched to Rangoon to 
await his arrival. The white elephant 
looks so much like a black elephant, tliat 
none but a connoisseur could tell the 
difference His skin is not quite black, 
and the hair, on the various parts of his 
body, is grey or whitish. His eyes are 
blo(xl-red, and it is supposed that bis 
skin will become whiter as he grows 
older. — Herald, Feh, 8. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

A meeting of officers took place in the 
College Hall, on tbe 7th February, pur- 
suant to notice. Col. Evans, C. B., in the 
chair, to consider certain propositions 
prepared by Capt. Moberly ; which 
put Hs follows : — . 

1st: Shall a retiring fundi be establUueiii 
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for the infantry of the Madras army? — 
Unanimously carried, 

2d. Shall it be by bonus, not annuity ? 
—Unanimously carried. 

dd. Shall the pruiciplc of a retiring 
fund, which has been proposed in Bom- 
bay, form the basis of the Madras Retir- 
ing Fund ? — Carried with one dissenting 
voice. 

4tb. Shall a general committee of 
officers be named to embody the foregoing 
resoiutions, prepare scale of subscriptions 
and other necessary information, for ap- 
proval of a general meeting to be con- 
vened hereafter? — UnaniinousJy carried. 

The number of olheers attending the 
meeting was twenty- one. 

At a meeting of officers lield at Mer- 
cara, on the 15th February, Lieut. -Col. 
Isacke in the chair, it was resolved, that 
they see no reason for departing from the 
-plan of a retiring fund, proposed at the 
meeting held by them on the 28tli iilt.; 
that no plan of a retiring fund, which 
does not admit of officers retiring alter a 
fixed period of service, without reference 
to rank, will be generally beneficial to the 
army, or meet with the approval of its 
members ; that they caiinot concur in the 
commendation bestowed upon the Bom- 
bay Retiring Fund, which they consider 
will have but a very limited effect on pro- 
motion in general ; and that the Bombay 
plan is nothing more than a legalized sys- 
tem of purchase, obviously very inferior 
to the plan of regimental purchase, which 
they believe is now before the court. 

FIRK AT MOULMF.IN. 

Letters from Moulmein inform us of 
an extensive conflagration in that town, 
on the 15th iilt. It commenced in a 
small house at midnight, and speedily 
communicated to all the adjacent struc- 
tures ; which, being of wood and thatched 
with straw and bamboos, fed luxuriantly 
the devouring ffaiiics fur six hours. 'I he 
sight is described us having been awfully 
grand — five huiidrcid houses, mostly large 
ones, blazing in the middle of the night, 
and covering with the volumes of flame 
three-quarters of a mile of ground. The 
destruction of property has been very 
great ; the whole of these houses w^ere 
totally destroyed, and the morning dawned 
upon the blackened ruins, which marked 
near a mile's space of desolation in the 
town.— iSpecta/or, jFe6. 22. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘ MILITARY RETIRING VUND. 

'ffief Committee (Infantry branch) ap- 
pe^^d by the general vote of tlic sub* 


scribers, in circulating the accompani- 
ments, cannot refrain from offering their 
congratulations on this first step, and most 
important favour, granted by Government 
towards the attciinincnt of a very cherish- 
ed object— that of allowing subscriptiona 
to commence from the 1st January 1837. 

It may he justly viewed as the first dawn 
of a yiermnnent retiring fund. 

The committee earnestly invite their 
brother officers to lay aside at present all 
feelings on minor ymints, by at once join- 
ing the fund. When the scheme is fairly 
brought into operation, any defects in its 
system wdll become apparent, and will be 
met by amendments. But, as a prelimi- 
nary measure, the committee need not 
point out how desirable unanimity is on 
such a vital subject ; and in making this 
appeal, tiie committee do so with confi- 
dence that it will not be made in vain. 

The papers referred to are, 1 st. A let- 
ter to the Commander-in-chief (Sir John 
Keane), thanking his Kxc. for sanction- 
ing the circulation of the plan to the body 
of the infantry service ; 2d. A letter to 
Government, submitting a memorial to 
the Court of Directors ; 3d. The memo- 
rial ; kh. The reply from Goveniment. 

Appended to the memorial are the fol- 
lowing statements : — 

Statement No. 1. 

Should the Hon^the Court accede to 
the respectful requests of the officers of 
the infantry branch of their army on the 
Bombay establishment, and re-establish 
the retired or senior list ; 

TJic Retiring Fund will then be pro- 
posed in this way ; — 

One Colonel to be placed annually on the Re- 
tired List, the difTerence between the newly pro- 
moted Colonel’s pay and that of Lieut. Colonel to 
be paid 'by the subscribers, viz. 456 and 365 — 
jb'On. taking the life at eight years' purchase. . £720 

Three Field Uflicers at i;2,7UU 6,100 

£8.820 

Or Rs. .. 88,600. 

Management .... 1,800 

Rs. .. 90,000 ' 

The subscription would in this case be the same 
as Statement No. 2. 

The donation would be proportioned as follows, 
viz . — 

From three Lieut. Colonels promoted to 
Colonels Rs> 5,544 * 16,632 

Seven Lieut. Colonels.. 1,300 9,163 

Nine Majors 1.064 9.576 

Fifteen Captains ...... 298 4,470 

Twenty-three Lieuts. . . 44 1,012 

Joisr 

This is made up by new Colonels paying a year's 
difference of pay and allowancca on promotion t 

Lieut. Colonels 7 months : 

Majors 4 months t 

Captains 2 months; 

Lieuts 1. month} 

The above will accumulate: not only from the. 
Fund, hut also by casualties. 

The expected vacancies, taken firom tables and 
Uic experience of past yean, axe 
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Colonels. 

naoed on retired list 1 

Cuualtla 8 

Cols 3 

Lieut. Colonels. — 

By promotion to Colonel 3 

Retirement of Lieut.-Colonel by ope- 
ration of the Fund 3 

Casualty 1 

Lieut. Coionda 7 

Maiors. 

By promotion as above 7 

Retirement without Fund 1 

Casualty 1 

Majors.... !) 

Captains. 

By promotion as above 9 

Casualties 6 

Capts 15 

Lieuts. 

By promotion as above 25 

Casualties tt 

Lieuts 23 


The following table exhibits the time of promo- 
tion as at present, without a fund ; and what it 
will be by-and'bye, with the aid of a fund. 

Lieut. Capt. Major. Lt.Col. Cols. 
Present rate, 5 0 • • 18 0 • • 33 6 • • 3il P • • 47 3 

®the*Ftt^} 4 5 ■ . 16 3 . . 28 0 ■ 32 0 - 37 G 


Statement No. 2. 

Sum required. 

To purchase out annually four Field 
ORicers in the service, giving each a 

bonus of Rs. 27,000 Rs. l.OO.noo 

Management — 2,000 

1,10,000 

By Subscription Monthly. 

If in India. If in Europe. 

Lifnit. Colonel 70 36 

Majors 50 25 

Captains 15 71 

Lieutenants 6 2| 

Ensigns 2 1 

Which will give as follows: 


18 Lieut. Cois., in India . . 70 . . 

1,260 

10 Ditto . . 

....in Europe, 35 .. 

350 

18 MgjorR. . 

- - . .in India ..50 • . 

fNK) 

10 Ditto.. 

....in Europe, 25 .. 

250 

110 Obtains 

. .. ’in India . . 15 ■ . 

1.650 

.30 Ditto . 


3IN) 

184 Lieuts.. . 

.... in India •• 5 .. 

920 

40 Ditto . 

■ - • - in Europe. 24 • • 

100 

Go Ensigns 

. .. .in India ■ • 2 * * 

180 

23 Ditto . - 

... -in Europe, 1 *• 

22 

RupeM 

5,932 12 - . 71.114 

5,9.12 


Donation on promotion 

to be made up 38,816 1,10,000 

To prevent a field officer taking the 
bonus on immediate operation of the 
Fund, before bis contribution amount to 
something fair, it is proposed that, either 
in donation or subscription, the individual 
takiiig tlie bonus shall have contributed a 
minimum of Rs. 5,000. 

Subscriptions to. commence on the 1st 
of January next. When the Hon. Court’s 
sanction is recniv^, the Fund is to com- 
meuce operations, by giving aa many of 
the sums as bonus as the funds will ad- 
' mit of. 

Afterwards, when the funds amount to 
2^,000, a bonus to be offered. 

: vA CQmmiU of thirteen, officers at the 

with an unpaid secretary. 


All officers hereafter entering the ser- 
vice to become members. 

To Lieut. -Col. D. Barr, President, and 
Members of a Committee for the Esta- 
blishment of a Hetiring Fund. 
Gentlemen : I am directed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
Istiiist., and to acquaint you, that the 
Right Hon. the Guvcinior in Council is 
pleased to sanction the receipt of sub- 
scriptions for a military retiring fund from 
the 1st prox., and to request that you 
will furnish the scale alluded to in the ,Sd 
para-, that the requisite general order on 
the subject may be promulgated. 

I am further directed to acquaint yon, 
that the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to sanction interest, at 
the rate of six per cent, per annum, being 
allowed on the amount in deposit, subject 
to the approval of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

E. M. Wood, Lieut. Col- 
Secretary to Government. 
Bombay Castle, 

16th Dec. 183 (k 

To Lieut -Col. Wood, Sec. to Gov. 

Sir : 111 reply to your letter, dated the 
16th instant, by direction of the com- 
mittee, I have the honour to state, that 
the rate of subscriptions are, for 

In India. In Europe. 

Lieut. Cols 70 35 

Majors 50 25 

Captains 15 74 

Lieutenants.... 5 24 

Ensigns 2 1 

The rate of donation to those promoted 
after 1st January 1837 : 

On promotion to Colonel R.USO 

To Lieut. -Colonel 1,310 

To Major 1.070 

To Captain 30il 

To Subaltern 45 

Subscription due by absentees in Eii- 
ro])e, recoverable on return to this country. 

Donation recoverable from officers pro- 
moted agreeably to the number of months' 
difference of pay charged: Colonel, twelve 
months; Lieut. -colonel, seven, months ; 
Majors, four months; Captains, two 
months; Lieuts., one month. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

N. Campbell, Major, Secretary. 
Bombay, 

17th Dec. 1836. 

Paymaster’s drafts to be dated on the 
month ill which the subscription is 
realized. 

STKAM-COMMUNICATION. 

The followuig is the reply of, the Bom- 
bay Steam Committee to the London 
East- India Provisional Steam Com- 
tnitree: 

** Tlie Bombay Committee beg to ex- 
press their ready and entire cotieuK^nce 
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in the viewfi^ adopted by the London 
Steam Committee, and in the manner in- 
tended to adopt them ; and take Uiis 
pleasing opportunity of assuring them, 
tlirough you, that they will actively co- 
operate, individually as well as collec- 
tively, towards the attainment of this 
important object. 

** Under the zealous, influential, and 
widely extensive advocacy, which steam 
communication with India has now re- 
ceived in England, the committee are 
cheered with the hope that they will 
speedily sec achieved a measure which the 
wants and resources of this country so 
pressingly demand, and which the know- 
ledge of its reciprocal advantages to Eng- 
land, it is hoped, is now preparing to con- 
cede. It seems superfluous to state, that 
the experience of the last few years 
places beyond doubt, that the Red Sea is 
pointed out as the only channel which 
can meet either the wishes or exjiecta- 
tions of India. But to show the advan- 
tages to all the different ports in the East 
of a rapid communication, the London 
packet of June last may be reverted to, 
which arrived at 

days. days. 

Bombay in .... * Columbo in .... (>•) 

Madras .53 Sincapore ...... 74 

Calcutta 54 Canton 85 

Eleven days elapsed before an opportunity 
of traiismi-ssion from Canton occurrctl. 

“ The above may also serve to show, 
that during the months when it is stated 
a steamer is not likely to remain in the 
lied Sea, the packets may be brought to 
India by a sailing vessel.” 



Courier, Jan, 3. 


We understand that tlie Supreme Go* 
vemment has sanctioned the proposition 
from Bombay for the establishment, for 
the present, of a dromedary dawk be- 
tween Mohammara and Beirout. — Cal, 
Cour,, Jan, 16. 

THE BANK. 

From a letter in the Bombay Gazette, 
it appears that the local government, after 
consulting the principal revenue officers, 
has not only given its sanction generally 
to the establishment of a bank, but has 
revised the terms: “ The governor has 
granted two charters to the Bombay Bank, 
in one of which shares arc taken (by the 
government), in the other not, the choice 
being left to the directors;” and both 
drafts arc gone home in the steamer. In 
case of tiic refusal of a charter, the pro- 
jectors arc so determined to have a hank 
of their own, that they have formed a 
plan of a joint-stock bank as the alter- 
native, rather than invite a branch from 
the Bank of Bengal or the Bank of 
India : “ The agent, who has in one 
pocket carried a credit to procure the 
necessary apparatus fur a chartered bank, 
carries in the other an equal sum to bring 
out, in case of the charter being rejected, 
all the parapliernalia requisite for a joint- 
stock establishment. On the very day, 
in the very hour, that this agent was de- 
puted to England, thirteen lacs were 
subscribed as a pucleiis for a joint-stock 
bank, in case the charter were denied— 
this amount being deemed a sufficient 
demonstration of the public determina- 
tion to have a bank in Bombay in despite 
of every effort to prevent it — nay, the 
moment any necessity arises to render 
such a step expedient, there are a million 
of notes ready engraved at this moment 
in Bombay, with which a joint-stock bank 
can actually commence operations in ten 
days* time. Let any attempts to step 
into our shoes l)e made, whether by in- 
terlopers from abroad, or by con8f)irators 
at home, those notes will be at once 
issued.” 

<r«9iott. 

The mercantile body, to whom the 
Governor had communicated the letter of 
Lord Glenelg (see p. 1 19) on the sub- 
ject of the refusal of the merchants to sit 
in the council, replied (Dec. 21) that, 
.though deeply regretting the view Lord 
Glenelg has taken of the matter con- 
tained in their memorial, and although 
adhering to the principles which guided 
them in framing it, ** they now conceive 
that, under existing circumstances, tliey 
would be wanting in their duty to them- 
selves, were they still to offer their former 
objections to the completion of the Legis- 
lative Council of this island." 
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In return, the CoIoniiU Secretary (Dec. 
23) states^ that **bis £xc. had taken 
every pains in his power to convince the 
memorializing merchants, that the policy 
of the home Government was, th^ the 
unofficial members of the council should 
be amalgamated. Although, in the first 
instance, three merchants might have been 
placed at the head of the unofficial mem- 
bers of council, on a vacancy taking place 
among the members being merchants, the 
new merchant introduced into council to 
fill the vacancy roust of necessity, under 
the King’s instructions, have been placed 
at the bottom of the council, under all 
the natives who might have been appoint- 
ed to the council ; his £xc. feeling it to 
be his public duty to complete the council 
as soon as possible, communicated to the 
Secretary of State in A iigust last, that the 
two gentlemen of Colombo, being mer- 
ciiunts, were perfectly willing to come 
into the Legislative Council on the prin- 
ciple of amalgamation, whenever tlie pe- 
riod of their residence had been com- 
pleted to entitle them to a seat. His 
£xc. feels it impossible for him to fill up 
the coimcil until he has heard from the 
Secretary of State on the subject; but it is 
in his power, and will give him great 
satisfaction, to appoint immediately any 
one member of the body of the memorial- 
izing merchants, who may be recom- 
mended by that body for the purpose of 
being placed in the council : sucii selec- 
tion, however, not to be construed as a 
precedent binding the Government to ac- 
cept a similar recommendation in any fu- 
ture instance. The point as to wbetlier the 
remaining seats destined for the mer- 
chants in the council are to be filled up 
by certain members of the memoralizing 
body, or by the gentlemen whom his 
£xc. had mentioned to the Secretary of 
State, will depend on the tenor of his 
lordship’s answer.” 

The merchants (Jan. 7tli), referring to 
the King’s instructions of 2dth March 
1833, and to Lord Glenelg’s letter, de- 
cline the offer of being allowed to select 
one member of their body for a scat in 
the Legislative Council ; and repeat that 
they are quite prepared to accept of seats, 
as originally proposed. 

The Colonial Secretary (Jan. lOfh) 
states that, as the merchants had declared 
tiiat they retained their former opinions, 
upon further consideration, his £xc. con- 
ceived that, under the despatch of Lord 
Glenelg, he was forbidden to appoint any 
one of them. He calls upon the mer- 
chaifts^ therefore, to declare whether they 
disclaiqit clearly and unequivocally, the 
objections recoiled in. their memorial to 
the principles of precedence and seniority, 
involving amalgamation amongst the un* 
officf^ mpijilli^lis, wlnqb are tJie vital prin- 
ciplei^^in 


The merchants, in reply (Jati^ 27ch), 
say that, as they had waiv^ their objec- 
tions to precedence and amalgamation, it 
became his Exc.’s duty, under the terms 
of Lord Glenelg’s despatch, to admit the 
prescribed number of merchants into the- 
legislative body, and that they cannot be 
called upon by any authority to compro- 
mise their opinions, feelings, and princi- 
ples, nor can they suppose his lordship 
contemplated their being called upon to 
make a sacrifice so extraordinary and un- 
precedented. 

The correspondence concludes with a 
letter from the Colonial Secretary ( Feb. 
3(1); comparing ccitaiii passages of the 
rnerehants’mcmorial. with the passages in 
Lord Glcnelg’sdespatch, he observes that 

his £xc. cun detect no public virtue in 
retaining opinions which are palpably 
erroneous and he ends with intimating 
that ” his £x(;. will send the whole cor- 
respondence home, and will take upon 
himself the responsibility of not placing 
any British merchant in council until he 
shall have ascertained the pleasure of the 
Secretary of State.” 


flenang. 

Penang Gazeitcfi, of the 1 0th and 17th 
inst., record numerous instances of gang 
robberies. 

The Kajali Muda of Acheen continues 
Ills capricious humours by detaining ves- 
sels with English colours, which call in 
on the coast for water or for the pur- 
poses of trade, with the avowed object 
of retaliating upon the British Govern- 
ment, as of phiiulering and extorting 
money from the native vessels and naco- 
dahs. The last instance inencioried is 
that of the schooner Fattal Garib, be- 
longing to Penang, which vessel he de- 
tained for eight days at Teluksamoy, for 
the presumption of trading there under 
the English flug, a piece of impertinence 
towards the Rajah Muda, which could 
only be obliterated by a mulct of 300 
dollars, and even then the vessel was 
only liberated after much solicitation and 
promises without number, doubtless, on 
the part of the nacodah, to be more 
guarcled for the future of again falling into 
the hands of this Philistine. 

No letters, we understand, had yet 
been received as to the intentions of the 
Supreme Government, respecting the con- 
duct of the chiefs on the coast, upon the 
occasion of the cutting off the English 
brig Zoroaster, the murder of her com- 
mander and his wife, and other matters 
having reference to the annoyances the 
British trade bad been subjected to dur- 
ing the past betel-nut season. So long a 
time, however, has now elapsed sttoe 
the representotioiis on these subjects have^ '^ 
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licen matle* tliat some definitive answer reached the Northern Chailnel, but found 


must shortly be expected, when it is to 
be hoped a commission will be forwarded, 
empowering the chief local authority to 
use his discretion in bringing matters to 
a proper understanding upon the coast, 
and which, there is little doubt, would be 
effectually produced and preserved, by a 
proper display of firmness and determina- 
tion at the outset, in punishing those 
chiefs who have proved so refractory by 
the capture of themselves and the de< 
structioii of their vessels.— Chron., 
Uec. 13. 

A letter from Sumatra, of the 9th of 
December, intimates, that the war be- 
tween the Dutch and the Boonjal Pa- 
drees was still carried on with great 
obstinacy on the part of the latter. The 
Dutch had prevailed against the priests, 
and had taken and sacked the town of 
Boonjal, burning a Muhommedan temple 
of great sanctity in it. The Boonjalctes 
had fled further into the country, and, 
although they had been repeatedly de- 
feated, were in no way subdued: they 
still harassed the Dutch, by attacking 
them whenever an opportunity was af- 
forded, and cutting off their supplies, and 
their determination to carry on the con- 
test to the death, remained unshaken. It 
was, however, expected that they would 
shortly be starved into submission ; us, in 
their endeavours to oppress the Dutch, 
they were destroying their own resources 
for obtaining provisions, by devastating the 
country. — Calcutta Paper, Jan, 23. 


9u0trala((ta* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MAJOR M1TC?1{ELI.’S EXPEDITION. 

The Government Gazette contains an 
official publication of a comniuiricatinn, 
dated on the Murrumbidgee, in lat. 35^7^ 
11" S., long. 147® 27' 40" E., the 24th of 
October, from Major Mitchell, surveyor- 
general of the colony, reporting the result 
of bis exploring expedition into the inte- 
rior, to ascertain the course of the Darling 
and Murray rivers. 

On arriving at Buree, the end of the 
settled districts, the channels of streams 
were quite dry. When he reached Mount 
Granard, he found less of a mountain range 
than he expected. Descending along the 
bank of the Lachlan, about sixty miles 
further, water became very scarce, and 
Major Mitchell was indueed to quit its 
banks, on the essunince of a native that 
he could find water in the route to the 
Darlkig. At the end of Hie first day’s 
journey, on quitting the Lachlan, they 


it dry; and next morning, the chiefs of a 
tribe among the hills beyond, stated that 
all there was dried up. The major adopted 
the alternative by which they should incur 
least risk, namely, that of pursuing the 
course of the Lachlan to the Murrum- 
bidgee. and that of this river to the^fifur- 
ray, and thence to survey the Darling 
upwards with a light party ; having ascer- 
tained from the natives the identity of the 
river explored by him last year with that 
which joins the Murray from the north- 
ward. 

On descending the Lachlan, they fre- 
quently travelled along its banks all day 
without seeing any water in its bed, pass- 
ing the night without any ; and near the 
place where Mr. Oxley buried a bottle. 
Major Mitchell travelled three days and 
passed two nights without finding any, 
during a ride of 120 miles with a party on 
horseback. TIilm'c the Lachlan spreads 
into several branches, but these unite a 
short way below, where the channel was 
as deep and well defined as above ; and 
near the junction of tliis river with the 
Murruml)idgee, the ponds in its bed were 
deep and numerous. 

Relying on Arrowsmith’s map, the 
major passed the junction of the Murrum- 
bidgee with the Murray, without being 
aware of it. But a branch of the former 
river presented so favourable a position for 
a dep6t camp, in which he wished to leave 
Mr. Stapylton with the heavy part of the 
equipment, that he immediately took it 
up, leaving there the drays, boats, and 
most of the cattle and provisions, in tliat 
officer’s charge, with eight men, while he 
proceeded forward with a- lighter party, 
in order to complete the survey of the 
Darling. He says, “ During my first day’s 
journey from the dcp6t, I made the banks 
of the Murray below the junction of the 
branch of the Murruinbidgce, and subse- 
quently encamped where the breadth of 
this river was 105 yards. On the follow- 
ing day, we were compelled to make a 
detour by an ana-branch of this river, and 
thus came upon a fine full lake, sixteen 
miles in circumference. I found the river 
Darling of considerable width, at, and for 
about six miles above, its junction with 
the Murray, from w'hich the backwater 
extended fifteen miles up. But, above 
that point, the channel seemed scarcely 
so wide as it was where 1 had explored 
it above. It contained so little water, 
that at my last camp, I stepped across its 
bed dry-shod ; a little water only dropping 
over the smooth bottom, seemed the effect 
of the rain fallen just before. This river 
exactly resembled the Lachlan in its’ 
W'oods, cdurse, and in the chariicter of 
its banks— the latter being peculiar to 
those two rivers only. I'he sole difference 
is, that the DoTliog is on rather a huger 
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scale. The countryi on both banks, was 
of Uie same barren description as that I 
had seen above, or, if possible, worse, 
for the arid red sands and thick shrubs 
approached the banks of the river, leaving 
little room for grass. As soon, therefore, 
as I recognised the points of a range pre> 
vioufly intersected, and thus ascertained 
the identity of the Upper and Lower 
Darling, 1 hastened to rejoin Mr. Stapyl* 
ton at the dep5t. From the natives w*e 
learnt that other lakes, similar to Lake 
Benanee, existed inthecountry north ward 
from the Murray, especially a large one 
named Coniowra ; and that the Darling 
tribe came across the country from that 
river to the Benanee Lake, without pass- 
ing along the bank of the Darling.” 

Major iNlitcliell makes the junction of 
the rivers Darling and Murray, iu long. 
11,2° 3' 26" E., or upwards of a degree 
more to the eastward than it appears to 
be in Arrowsmith’s map, published in 
1BM2; and the longitude of the junction 
of the Miirrtimbidgee near the depot more 
to the eastward than it is in that map, 
being 20' 36" E, 

Mr. Stapylton’s party had remained un- 
molested. The waters of the Murnun- 
bidgee had risen, and the branch on which 
was the depdt was full and dowiiig—so 
that it was necessary, in order to rejoin 
that party, to swim the horses across. 
From the dep6t camp to the junction of 
the Murrumbidgee and Murray, the dis- 
tance was eight miles, over firm ground ; 
and at two miles below tlie junction (by 
the river) the whole party moved across 
the Murray, with a view to proceed up 
tliat river. 

“ We had not proceeded far up this 
river,*’ says Major Mitchell, “before the 
country on its banks appeared much better 
than any we bad seen lower down. Grassy 
plains extended some way from the river, 
but were limited by sand-hills, covered 
with cypress trees and scrub. We crossed 
various i>road lagoons, apparently the beds 
of ana-branches of the river in seasons of 
high flood. After several days* travelling 
(nearly southw^ard), reeds appeared in cx> 
Ceusive flats along the river; and in long 
143° 4(/ E. , the course of the river being 
from S.E., the reeds extended eastward 
to the horizon. Tlie mean distance of 
the bergs of sand-hills covered with pine, 
which limited the reedy flat, was there 
about eight miles across. W e soon passed 
the region of reeds, w'hich, gradually dis- 
appearing as we ascended, were replaced 
by grassy plains. 

“We reached the junction of a river, 
which I took to be that of the Twisden 
(or Goulburn) of Mr. Hume, in lat. 35° 
19* 43** S., long. 1439 41' 15" E. A clear 
grassy hill, which I named Swan Hill, 
marks tbig junction, which takes place 
close under it- The banks of this river 


were so soft and steep, and wood was §6 
scarce there, that the cattle could not be 
^vate^ed without danger, nor could fire- 
wood be procured; on one frosty night 
in particular, when this river unexpectedly 
brought us to a stop, when we bad nearly 
reached the larger one beyond, whose 
w'hole course was distinguished by lines 
of lofty trees, as on most other rivers. 
These, so distinctly diifei'ent, flowed for 
many miles very near each other, each 
river preserving the same character 
throughout. 

** III this vicinity, wc came upon a very 
singular formation, consisting of numerous 
lakes of salt or hrackisli water, and which 
were enclosed by semicircular ridges on 
their eastern shores. The largest of these 
lakes was named Roga, and was six miles 
in circumference. The river-floods having 
readied this by a small channel, the water 
in it was sweet, and it was peopled by a 
very savage tribe, who refused to give us 
any information, throwing their spears at 
Piper (an aboriginal native of Bathurst, 
who accompanied the expedition), who 
shot one of them. Beyond Boga Lake 
we crossed some very fine plains, but the 
main channel of the river we were endea- 
\’ounng to explore , was no longer acces- 
sible, nor even visible, from tbe numerous 
branches and still reaches, which inter- 
sected the alluvial margin, which appeared 
to be very liroad. 

“ Following the general course of the 
river, we next entered on a tract remark- 
able for extensive forests of box, with 
occn 'jonal intervals of open grassy plain. 
It was Weltered by chains of ponds, in 
deep channels, whose meandering course, 
through a perfectly level country, seemed 
to jmrsue no particular direction. From 
what I afterwards observed on higher 
plains, 1 conclude that these waters are 
derived from the floods of the river, 
and that these, spreading into branches 
of minor depth, thus water the level 
country. 

“ Turning more towards the river, we 
passed alternately over grassy plains, and 
through belts of lofty gum-trees, the beds 
of broad lagoons. Nearer the river, deep 
reaches of still water cut ofF all access to 
it, 60 that we could only trace its general 
course, the highest point at which we 
found it accessible, before turning souths 
lieiiig in latitude 35° 55' 35" south, 
longitude 144° 35^ 38^' east The ex- 
treme western point of a range then ap- 
pearing in the southern horizon, 1 pro* 
cceded towards it anxious to know more 
of the country back from the river. The 
view I obtained from that summit in- 
duced me to direct our course south- 
ward, with the intention of returning 
across the heads of the Murray further 
to the eastward, where 1 hoped tlie hills 
might afford me the means of extending 
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the survey across tlie adjacent country. 
1 perceived from the height a distant line 
of lofty trees, which seemed to mark the 
course of another river: beyond were the 
summits of very distant hills, verdant 
plaina variegated with clumps and lines 
of trees extending westward to the ho- 
rizon ; Che whole seeming good pasture 
land. 

At about thirty miles from the hill, 
and on the 140° of longitude, we reached 
a deep but narrow stream, flowing be- 
tween high and grassy banks to the west- 
ward, at the rate of one mile and a-half 
per hour. Its mean depth w'as nine feet ; 
in one night, however, it suddenly rose 
fourteen feet, carrying avray a rough 
bridge w'e had just completed. The abo- 
riginal name of the river is the Yarrayne : 
the plains beyond it were five miles in 
breadth, and of the best description. 
Forests of black- butted gum and c<zsua- 
rin<B then extended back to the moun- 
tains and forest hills. In these forests, 
instead of novelty, we found tlie blue 
iiiountuin parrot, and other birds common 
near Sydney ; many of the plants also 
which grow in Cumberland. Barrabiiii- 
gule, a lofty mountain of granite, was the 
chief point of that range ; but on ascend- 
ing it, tbe weather was unfavourable for 
my observations. A group of open forest- 
hills were connected with llarrabungale ; 
they enclosed valleys richly covered with 
grass, and all well watered. We passed 
over many fine tracts, sheltered by open 
forest hills, and crossed various fi; . 
streams, all flowing w'estwurd. At icngth, 
on the 1 1th July, we discovered the sum- 
mits of a noble mountain range, of broken 
and picturesque outline, and by subse- 
quent survey i fpund tliat this was the 
predominant feature of Chat vast territory 
lying between the river Murray and the 
southern coast ; giving birth to numerous 
streams^ of convenient widtli and con- 
stant current, by which the surrounding 
country is w^atered abundantly. These 
Grampians of the south are situated be- 
tween 36° 32' and 37° 38' of S. lat. 
and between 142° 25' and 142° 47' of 
£. long. ; the latter being the longitude 
of Mount William, the highest and most 
eastern summit, and on which 1 passed a 
night, vainly hoping that the clouds would 
rise almve it. . Situated thus centricully, 
this lofty mass, so essential to water the 
lower country, presents no impediment, 
like the coast ranges of the settled dis- 
trict, to the formation of roads, and the 
■progreBB of colonization. 

** The principal river flowing under the 
north side of these mountains is the Wim- 
^era, which has no steep banks, and 
appears to be a very constant stream. 1 
deplored its course to the 142° of longi- 
tude, when it turned to the north-west, 
leaving me in a country covered with 
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circular lakes, in all of which the water 
was salt or brackish. These had semi- 
circular ridges on the eastern side, as In 
those of Boga, on the Murrey, and the 
land about them was in general very good 
and grassy, its mean elevation above the 
sea being about 580 feet. ^ 

** From the continued rainy w'eather, 
the earth was in a very soft state, and 
this at length became a most serious im- 
pediment to the progress of the expedi- 
tion, the party being unable, even with the 
greatest exertion, to proceed through the 
mud above three miles a-day. When we 
gained the head of a small ravine falling 
towards the principal river rising in the 
Grampians, wc found firmer ground, and 
our progress was much better, although 
still occasionally impeded by the soft and 
boggy state of the earth. 

“ The river, which I named the Gle- 
nelg, flows first westward, and then 
southward, entering the sea at tlie deep- 
est part of the bay between Cape North- 
umberland and Cape Britlgewater. I ex- 
plored the last fifty miles of its course 
in the bogs, having left Mr. Stapylton 
with a depot, fur 1 had great reason to 
hope that it led to some important estu- 
ary : the average width was 100 yards, 
the mean depth four fathoms. In this 
hope 1 was, however, disappointed, for 
the river terminated in a shallow basin 
within the sand hummocks of the coast ; 
the outlet being between two low rocky 
heads, but choaked up with the sands of 
the beach. 

“ In the higher part of the Glenelg, 
the rock over which it flows is granite; 
but after it passes through a ridge of pri- 
mitive sandstone, covered with forests of 
iron-bark, (and which forms there a kind 
of coast-range) the banks consist wholly 
of a secondary limestone. The soft state 
of the earth had rendered our progress by 
land almost hopeless, when I launched 
the bouts on the Glenelg; but on quitting 
that river with the party, 1 succeeded in 
recrossing the iron-bark range with the 
drays, by following up a tributary flowing 
to the Glenelg from the eastward. Tbe 
difliculty of this movement was much in- 
creased by numerous swampy creeks and 
swamps which w'e had to cross. The 
eastern part of that range is highest, and 
on the higher parts, where the basis of 
the soil is trap-rock, the enormous growth 
and tliickness of the trees presented a 
new impediment to tbe progress of our 
drays, the fallen timber covering so much 
of the surface, The trees consisting of 
stringy bark and blue gum, were many 
of them six feet, and some as much as 
eight feet, in diameter. 

** Beyond this range, which terminates 
in Cape Bridgewater, 1 expected to have 
found some considerable river entering 
the sea at Portland Bay ; 1 found only 
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the Surry, the Filzroy^ and the Shaw. 
entering the bay at different pointa east of 
the anchorage. On approaching this bay, 
situated on what I considered an unex- 
plored coast, the unwonted sight of 
bouses drew my attention, and a vessel 
at anchor. 1 soon ascertained that 
Messrs. Henry, from Swan River, had 
formed a wluUing and farming establish- 
ment there.” 

Major Mitchell still entertained hopes 
of ftnding a good port on that coast, but 
the almost impassable state of the ground, 
and their limited stock of provisions, con- 
fined him to the direct line homewards 
from Portland Bay, by which he tra- 
velled completely round the Grampians, 
crossed all the rivers, and determined the 
position of the principal heights. Ca- 
dong, according to the natives, is a large 
piece of water on the coast, westward of 
Cape Otway, receiving several small ri- 
vers flowing southward, over the plains 
from the Australian Pyrenees, a group 
of very fine forest hills, of considerable 
height, eastward of the Grampians. From 
one of these, the Major observed the east- 
ern shore of a ])iece of water, in the 
direction indicated by the natives. The 
country on that coast generally is low, 
and almost swampy, but the soil is rich, 
and the climate being sufficiently moist 
and water abundant, it appears better 
adapted for agriculture on an extensive 
scale than any other part of New South 
Wales. The soil consists chiefly of de- 
composed trap or limestone, these being 
the rocks immediately below it. The 
whole of the coast country, eastward of 
Cape Nelson, is of volcanic formation, as 
many interesting geological phenomena 
attest; amongst others, Murrowan, an 
extinct volcano (named Mount Napier), 
is not the least remarkable, having an 
open crater, and being surrounded with 
ashes and scorise to the distance of two 
miles around its base. The appearance 
of the lava at the summit was fresh. They 
encountered much soft ground near 
Mount Napier, and by the time the party 
attained the southern extremity of the 
Grampians, roost of the cattle were ex- 
hausted. Having some spare cattle. 
Major Mitchell decided on proceeding in 
advance with a light party and a month's 
provisions, leaving the rest to refresh for 
two weeks, with a party under Mr. 
Stapylton. 

“ My route homeward,” he says, “from 
the vicinity of the Australian Pyrenees, 
passed through a country of the most 
varied and fascinating description. At 
intervals of fifty or sixty miles, we crossed 
ranges of granite, through all of which I 
found passes for carts across the very 
lowest parts, by reconnoitring the ranges 
M far as possible in advance. The dis- 
trictf betwaen the different ranges con- 


sisted of excellent land, thickly covered 
with the dunthoma grass, and well wo-' 
tered. 

** I trust that the results of this expe- 
dition will prove satisfactory to His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, considering the vari- 
ous difficulties surmounted, and the 
elements with which 1 have had to con- 
tend. Besides establishing the fact of 
the identity of the Upper and Lower 
Darling, it has been in my power, under 
the protection of Providence, to explore 
the vast natural resources of a region 
more extensive than Great Britain, 
equally rich in point of soil, and which 
now lies ready for the plough in many 
parts, as if specially prepared by the 
Creator for the industrious hands of Eng- 
lishiiieii.'* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Governor . — The prospect of Go- 
vernor Boiirke’s retirement is the subject 
of discussion in the papers. 

His Exc. embarked in H.M. S. JRattle- 
snake, on a visit to Port Phillip, the 21st 
February. 

Savings* Hank.^The voluntary depo- 
sits in the savings* bank in this colony 
amount to j 2.‘)6,700, being an increase of 
^12,000 during ia36. 

The following is nn abstract 
of the published half-yearly average of 
liabilities and assets of the different banks, 
from the 1st July to the 31st December 

lase : 

Dank of New South Wales ; hinhilitien : 


Circulation £ 27 , 6 n.’> 0 O 

DeiHisits 161,291 W 7 

.£1HH,9A6 19 7 

A^ets : 

Securities .£222;787 9 2 

Coins and Bullion 69,789 6 O 

£292,576 15 2 

Bank of .Australia , — LiabWtitm : 

Notes in circulation £* a:t,632 0 0 

deposits 122,150 19 3 

£155.782 19 3 

Assets : 

Coins. •' British” £ 43,283 15 5 

Bills and Promissory Notes • • 206,840 ] 11 

£252,123 17 4 

Commercial Banking Company,— LfaMh'ries; 

Circulation £ .32,049 0 0 

Deposits 104,914 8 5 

£136,963 8 5 

Asf etf .* 

Securities £223,518 2 3 

Coin 44,673 14 6 


£868,191 16 9 

Sydney Gaol — Acting Chief Justice 
Dowling, in the cause of a trial for rape 
at Sydney, censured in the strongest 
terms the treatment which young 
females, who may have erred m service* 
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or otherwise, are subjected to, on their 
commitment to Sydney gaol ; or in fact, 
to any other gaol in the colony. “ They 
are,” says Mr. Justice Dowling, “ com- 
pelled to associate with the most depraved 
and abandoned of their sex, whereby they 
are hurled into a vortex of misery on their 
departure from prison.” 

Tht Itinerant Magistraqf. — Some 
twelve months since, the Governor, from 
the frequent and alarming nature of the 
complaints of masters against their con- 
vict servants at the distant settlements, 
found it necessary to appoint to the com- 
mission of the peace several military gen- 
tlemen, who, it was supposed, would be 
enabled to quell the insubordinate spirit 
evidently rising among the assigned ser- 
vants in those parts of the colony. These 
gentlemen were to hold no fixed court, 
hut merely deputed to travel from station 
to station, within a particular district, 
attended by a mounted policeman and 
scourger, and to examine into complaints 
of ordinary character. The various com- 
munications we have recently received 
from the interior, shew that the plan has 
had a contrary effect to that intended ; 
the convicts having if Anything increased 
in their bad comluct, and that in fact the 
attempt to quell the insubordinate spirit 
and irisolciice among them, has been a 
complete failure. — Syd. Gaz. Feb. 21. 

The dismissed Magistrates. — Lord 
Gleiieig, in signifying his Majesty’s appro- 
bation of the Governor’s revision of the 
magistracy, and his dismissal of several 
magistrates, observes : In New South 
Wales, there are urgent reasons for this 
occasional review and correction of the 
magisterial lists. In no other part of the 
British dominions arc the magistrates in- 
vested with powers so large, so capable 
of dangerous abuse, and demanding so 
constant an exercise of sound judgment, 
temper, and moderation. If the lists 
were not from time to time revised, tlicsc 
))ovvers roust be permaneritly left in the 
hands of any to whom they had once 
been committed, unless he should be 
guilty of some positive offence which 
should justify his dismission. But men 
blameless and estimable in all their per- 
sonal and private character, may yet be 
totally unfit for so delicate a duty; and 
the unfitness may be of such a nature as 
not to be brought to light by actual proof 
of incapacity.** 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELI.ANROUS. 

The Governor. — Sir John Franklin, the 
new lieut. governor, arrived in the river 
on the 5th, and disembarked at Hobart 
Town on the 6th January. He was 
loudly cheered as he proceeded to the 
Government House, where he was sworn 
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in. A notice for a levee on tlie 1 1th was 
issued, and Lady Franklin announced 
her intention of receiving the ladies of the 
colony. A general illumination took 
place in the town. On the 11th, an 
address, which had been agreed to at a 
meeting convened by the sheriff, and 
comprising persons of all parties (who 
forgot their antipathies), was presented to 
Sir John by a numerous deputation, 
headed by the sheriff. The address, 
after expressing a confident expectation 
that the colony will flourish under the 
auspices of the new government, adds ; 
— “ We have long had to deplore the 
existence of dissensions in our community, 
most inimical to its peace, and, if un- 
checked, wholly destructive of society. 
Under your influence. Sir, gui<led by those 
individual efforts wfiich will be promoted 
by your example, we trust that a happier 
state of things will arise — that social and 
public discord shall be almost unknown, 
ami that we may become a contented, 
prosperous and iiiiiterl people.” • 

III his reply, his Excellency observed, 
“ In iny past experience, I have found 
even the most formidable difficulties dis- 
appear, before sincere, disinterested, and 
above all, united efforts. The several 
objects that you set forth in your address, 
as deserving my particular attention, are 
precisely those that are next to my own 
heart. The inter^ts of religion and 
morality, the exercise of just and equal 
administration, the advancement of edu- 
cation in all its departments, as well as of 
agriculture and of commerce, and second 
almost to none of these points, because 
c.sscntial to the promotion of them all, 
the blessed enjoyment of concord in pub- 
lic, and of harmony and cordiality in 
social feelings. Such are the objects of 
my roost earnest desires with regard to 
this important and interesting island, and 
which if I fail in the course of my 
residence amongst you to attain, I shall 
fail in the only ambition I am conscious 
of possessing in coming among you, and 
lose the sole reward I look to, for devoting 
myself to your service.** 

At this passage, the deputation could 
with difliciilty restrain themselves from 
cheers. 

*J'he levee then commenced, and be- 
tween 600 and 700 were presented to his 
Excellency. In the evening, soon after 
eight o*clock, the carriages of the different 
families in the town and neighbourhood 
began to assemble, and the ladies, escorted 
by their husbands and relations, paid 
their respects to Lady Franklin, as well 
as to Sir John, who stood by her side. 
The carriages drew up at the side entrance 
to the suite of rooms, which was brilliantly 

* An amendment, moving the qmission of this 
passage, as censuring the late administration, was 
wichorawn by the mover, Mr. Procter. 
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lighted with variegated lamps. Tea, 
coffee, lemonade, punch and other re- 
freshments were provided. 

The arrival of Sir John Franklin seems 
to have infused a new spirit and feeling 
into the colony, and jealousies and 
animosities appear to be extinct. ** That 
Sir John Franklin is pleasingly surprised 
at the aspect around him,” says the 
report, '* we know to be the case ; we 
know, also, that he deeply feels the 
flattering reception with which he has 
been greeted, that he is fully disposed to 
exert himself for our welfare and pros- 
perity, and that his enlarge<l and philo- 
sophic views of government comprise 
every advantage, which can result to a 
freeborn intelligent people.” 

Sir John, in pursuance of the design 
declared in his reply to the address, to 
make a tour through the colony, ** in 
order to judge for himself of its present 
state, its wants, its wishes, and its 
prospects,” proceeded on the 2d Fe- 
bruary to Launceston, where his recep- 
tion was enthusiastic. He was met three 
miles from the town by a cavalcade of 
^100 horsemen and near 100 carriages. 
The Launceston Advertizer observes 
•* Let his Excellency remember his re- 
ception in this town, on the day of his 
first arrival in it, when insidious advisers 
would have him contemn a people whom 
his predecessor, all wily as he was, knew 
never how to conciliate ; let him refer to 
that day and ask if the goodwill of a peo- 
ple who so welcomed him was a thing 
for a Governor to despise ?” 

Tone of Tasmanian Sncietij. — It must 
strike even the most superliciul observer, 
that the prevailing spirit of this com- 
munity is discord and animosity. This 
melancholy fact admits of no douht, as it 
seems to be universally acknowledged. 
One of the earliest things that strikes the 
stranger, on his arrival in this island, is 
the general complaint which he hears of 
the torn and distracted state of society ; 
and the caution that is given him to 
beware of giving utterance to liis senti- 
ments, lest he should arm against him- 
self a host of enemies. T. Gout* 

Jan, 27. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The Perth Gazette contains the parti- 
culars of an expedition into the country 
to the eastward and northward of Swan 
River, in its course through the Darling 
Range, with a view to examine the 
country and acquii*e more information as 
to the locality of a great inland sea or 
lake, the existence of which is affirmed by 
the natives, who call it Mokyean. 

The first two days, the aspect of the 
county was rugged and forbidding. On 
the third, they came iij)on the river in the 


York district. IMiey now proceeded to 
the eastward. They found little water, 
and most of the pools, when full, are said 
to be salt. A valley ran to the eastward 
tlirough a good grassy country, but beyond 
this, bog or plain, not less than 20 miles 
in extent, of a scrubby, repulsive appear- 
ance, hopeless of water or pasture. Their 
native guide said there was plenty of wa- 
ter there after the rainy season, hut it was 
all salt. They met with a river-course, 
40 yards broad, but having suit water in 
it. The bcfi was a whitish sandy loam, 
stiffening into white clay, the neighbour- 
ing plain covered with coarse scrub, us 
if impregnated with salt. Tlie natives 
affirmed the existence of Moleyeaut de- 
scribing it as a great water, ten days' 
journey to the east; the water salt; the 
country good between.” 

In the course of their journey, they fell 
in with a native woman, of very pleasing 
countenance, and something of European 
features, with long, wavy, and almost 
flaxen-coloured hair. 

On their leturn, they crossed a tract of 
several acres of rich ground covered with 
active springs ; and on some poor gravelly 
ground, saw a bulbous root, called by the 
natives ** ConnOy* which, there is great 
reason to expect, may turn out to be a 
very valuable vegetable. It is almost th« 
size of a large potutoe — not so fine and 
heavy, hut of a very good palatable fla- 
vour, when roasted — something resern- 
bling the meat of a coco-nut, but not so 
oily. 'I'he stalk is slender and fibrous, 
with a few very small leaves of a hastate 
shape at the end. 


<irapr of <!3ooli IQopr. 

MlSCEI.r.ANEOUS. 

State of the Interior . — By our letters last 
week from the frontier, we learn that Uetief 
had crossed the Winterherg, on his way to 
join the expatriated farmers beyond the 
boundary. The Ceded territory, so reck- 
lessly given up to the CaflTers by the Lieut. 
Governor, was full of hunting and armed 
parties of the natives, contrary to agree- 
ment ; and orders had been issued to ap- 
prehend them. Maconio and Tyali had 
been consulting together over the fatness 
of old Ganye's cattle, which means, that 
they intended to ** eat him up." This old 
man was the favourite and most influential 
councillor of Gaika, and brought up that 
chief's family, who are thus anxious to re- 
ward his care with true Caffer gratitude. 
Ganye, however, having acquired some 
ideas of justice, during the short but ad- 
mirable administration of Col. Smith, has 
requested advice, and come to the conclu* 
sion, to resist in case the aUeiiipi. is per- 
severed ill. Butnia is on ilic Baroka river. 
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and is ^ery much dissatisfied with the two 
brothers, as is Sutu, who entertains great 
dread of them. Macomo took from him 
all the lands which had been given him as 
his share in the ceded territory, but he 
resisted this act with great firmness, and 
succeeded in getting them restored to him. 
Botma*s people are said to have plenty of 
guns and ammunition ; and their chief is 
known to have expressed his determination, 
in case of another inroad, to join Congo, 
Kama, and Pato. Tyali has been twice 
frustrated in attempts to despoil kraals of 
their cattle, one a very rich one ; the cap* 
tain of this had got intelligence of the in. 
tended attack, and sent away his cattle, 
remaining with his people to flght, at which 
Tyali’s force retreated ; a spirit of itide* 
pendance and a determination to resist the 
oppression of the principal chiefs is now 
evident as one of the consequences of the 
wise and benevolent system of Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban, so shamefully abandoned. 

The story about ploughing tiaving begun 
ill CafT'erland is enlirely false; Tyali in- 
dignantly says that his oxlmi were never 
intended for the yoke, and that the sons of 
Kachahe will never disgrace themselves by 
ploughing wliilc they have women to work 
for them. — 'Zuid Afrikaans Mar, 17. 

The weekly reports of the state of the 
frontier as it regards the Cutler tribes, 
are, we arc happy to state, most satisfac- 
tory . — ModerntoTf Mar. 21. 

Emigration,^ A writer in the South 
African states the following, amongst the 
“ reasons for leaving the Colony,” assigned 
by the emigrant boors : that the church is 
to become Roman Catholic ; that lamps 
are to he hung up in every kraal ; that the 
soil in the interior is so fertile that they can 
raise three crops in a year. 

The Moderator says ; The emigration 
of many of the inhabitants of the eastern 
division of the colony to Port Natal, and 
other neighbouring places, is an evil of 
such manifest danger to the colony, as to 
call for the most careful investigation into 
its causes, and the immediate application 
of an effectual remedy. It is, in .the 
nature of things, impossible to prevent 
persons so disposed quitting the colony. 
There is not only no Jaw to check such 
emigration, but even were a tyrannical 
government to enact one, those who wished 
to leave the colony would easily find the 
means of doing so unobstructed. At the 
same time, the emigrants should bear in 
mind, that, go where they will, they ever 
remain British subjects, and are bound by 
their allegiance to the Sovereign of that 
country.** 

A writer in the Zuid Afrikaan gives a 
sad account of the conflicts which the emi- 
grating colonists have had with the Gaffers. 

A party from Sand River were attacked 
by large bodies of Gaffers, who killed 
several of the colonists; one of ihesurvi- 
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vors gave the following account ; “ There 
were only thirty-five men in the camp who 
fought against the Gaffers. They succeed- 
ed in repulsing them, killing several. 
Thence we retreated four schqfls* back- 
wards to this side of the Vaal River, where 
the Gaffers attacked us a second time. The 
Mantatees informed us three days previous 
that the Gaffers of Matzelikatze were pur- 
suing us, some of whom went to spy, but 
did not discover them ; the next day thirty- 
five men left the camp, met the Gaffers 
(about nine thousand) an hour’s distance on 
horse-back from the camp; vt'e sued for 
peace through an interpreter, shewing 
them our hair, as a sign that we did not 
w'ish to war with tiiem, and that they 
should retire : they cried out no, and 
attacked us immediately, while we retreat- 
ed, fighting, to the camp, where a peace- 
flag was sec up. We reached the camp 
sooner than the enemy, and had scarcely 
time to clean our guns; they liad in the 
mean wiiile approached our camp to with- 
in fi\'e hundred paces, hailed, killed two 
of our oxen, and consumed them raw. 
Ferociously, and with great cries, they 
stormed the camp, hut could not enter, as 
the waggons w'ere drawn into a circle, and 
the openings closed with thorn branches; — 
between the waggon wheels and above the 
coverings w'e were obliged to shoot them, 
to prevent their entering. We conquered 
and repulsed the enemy after a great loss 
on their side, while had two killed and 
twelve wounded. More than one thousand 
assegaais w'cre found in the camp. This 
took place on the 29tli Oct., 183G, when 
we lost six thousand head of cattle, and 
forty-one thousand sheep and goods. Our 
horses we retained, from having been in the 
camp. Three days after this, we followed 
them, to try whether we could re-take any 
of our cattle, hut all we found were killed 
and skinned (about one thousand head), 
and were obliged to return unsatisfied.” 

Protection if the Eastern Frontier , — We 
’do not pretend to have much knowledge of 
military affairs, but the idea of protecting 
the eastern frontier by means of small 
open unconnected posts, dotted along the 
colonial edge of the Fish River Bush, ap- 
pears to us to l>e altogether inadequate, if 
not contrary to proper military principles. 
Should the posts of Wilshirc and Peddle 
be abandoned, the great natural fortress qf 
the savages (the Fish River Bush) will be 
entirely relinquished to our adversary, in 
which be may then form his hostile posi- 
tions and designs against the colony in 
perfect concealment, and cut off our iso- 
lated posts in detail by daring rushes there- 
from, before assistance could be sent from 
the reserve at Graham*s Town. As the 
posts are now placed, they cannot readily 
afford assistance one to another, in case of 
being attacked, and we therefore seriously 
* Ascho/t is a day’s journey. 
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advise against the abandonment of Fort 
Wilsbire, which has already been formed 
at a very great expense, and the position 
of which is so importantly advantageous to 
Qur extended line of defence, being in the 
rear of the Fish River fastnesses. We 
think that it should not only be retained, 
but that it should have a garrison of 150 
men, and be always kept well provisioned, 
as it will serve as a watch upon the move- 
ments of the CaSers, and tend to over- 
awe them. We have not been able to learn 
what plan is proposed by the cliicf engi- 
neer for the defence of the eastern fron- 
tier, but we take leave to suggest that the 
forts on the Fish River should be inartello 
towers, or block-houses, built of stone or 
brick- work, and that the men's barracks 
and cattle kraals should be of a construc- 
tion similar to some of the defensible farm- 
houses recoiniiiended by Cnpt. Alexander 
~not open forts, such us Callers can jump 
over, nor mud and straw thatched huts, 
which give the men scurvy, and can be 
easily set on fire. — Iliid. 

The Fiscal Bird and Snake . — “ In a small 
wood, at a short distance from the house, 1 
was witness tn a curious battle between 
the bird commonly called a fiscal, and a 
snake of the kind here termed boom snake. 
The reptile had ascended to the top of a 
tree, about twenty-five feet from the 
ground ; he was coiled round two or three 
small branches, and hung like a double 
ring, or, to borroiv an old expression, like 
a ring within a ring, with its head elevated 
above the coil. My attention was attracted 
to the spot by the loud chattering of the 
bird ; he was fluttering about the branches, 
apparently in great agitation, as if calling 
for assistance, and seemingly unwilling to 
commence his battle without a reinforce- 
ment. In a few minutes, another bird of 
the same species flew to the tree, but did 


not seem willing to attack the snake. The 
first bird now began the engagement, 
hovering round the reptile, and making 
repeated attempts to seize him towards the 
tail, but the snake was too much on the 
alert for him, twisting his head in every 
direction, with astonishing rapidity, and 
darting out his tongue with great Heice- 
ness, meeting every attack of the bird with 
his head and tongue. The bird kept hov- 
ering round, still attempting to seize him 
towards the tail, but without success. This 
continued about ten minutes, it was a hope- 
less case, and exhausted he flew to a neigh- 
bouring branch to recruit his strength ; 
the snake immediately took this opportu- 
nity of escaping, and unloosing his coil, 
hung by his tail to the branch, and diopt 
at once to the ground. The contest seemed 
to be at once at an end, and all hopes of 
seeing another combat had vanished. 1 
was walking slowly away from the spot, 
when the snake was seen ascending ano- 
ther tree at a small distance from the last ; 
in a few minutes he gained the top, fixed 
himself in his coil, and tlic bird perceiving 
it, he instantly flew to the attack. The 
battle was resumed with equal virulence 
and fury ; repeatedly the bird seized his 
enemy, but wm<i as often obliged to quit his 
hold; at last he seized him t)y the hack of 
the head, and exerting his full force, tore 
him from the branch on which he was 
coiled, and bore him away in triumph. 
This bird was about the size of an English 
thrush, the snake nearly two feet long, and 
about the thickness of a light riding whip. 
This species are limked upon as extremely 
dangerous ; by fixing their coil in the 
branches of trees, they precipitate them- 
selves upon any animal passing below, and 
seldom fail of giving a dangerous wound.** 
— Correspondent , M odcrat or. 




Madras papers to the end of February 
liave reached us. 

The last advices from Gooiiisur, dated 
•3d February, confirm the news of the 
termination of the campaign by the cap- 
ture of two chiefs, and five of the most 
influential persons among the enemy 
having been delivered up to the commis- 
sioner at Bood. Except Dora Bissoye, 
every chief among them has been either 
killed or taken, and he is now a wanderer 
without means or influence. Nuiida 
Bbaoye and Bauhalundra are notorious 
personages, and were harboured by one 
Nuncumcomee, termed “ King of the 
KoodSf*' residing at Baringee, in the 
Bood country. He is at war with the 
Bood chief, who gave die information to 
Mr. Btovenson. The king, alarmed, sent 


his OW'D brother to meet Mr. Russell, and 
deliver up the rebels, which they did in 
the following manner. They first con- 
veyed all five into an empty house, in a 
small village ; when they went to sleep, 
they shut the jhamp on them, and placing 
two men as guards over the door, told 
Mr. Russell where they were to be found ; 
a party was accordingly sent, who sur- 
rounded the house — the five prisoners 
were found asleep. 

The field force is breaking up,- and the 
troops of all arms are in progress of being 
gradually withdrawn, and again concen- 
trated in garrison and cantonment. It is 
supposed that two regiments, die 6th 
and 17th, will be left to garrison the 
Goomsoor country above and below the 
GhauUi until peace is re-established. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SOLDIERS* DISCHARGES. 

Fort William, Jan. 23, 1837. — Under 
instructions from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, the Right lion, the Governor- 
general of India in Council directs, that 
whenever a soldier educated for the sap- 
pers and miners shall he allowed to pur- 
chase his discharge, ^20 be added to the 
scale laid down in G.O. of the 2d in- 
stant, for the discharge of a soldier of the 
line, with a view to reimburse the Com- 
])aiiy for the extra expense of the sapper’s 
education. ■ 

CHAFLAIVS NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

Ecclesiastical Department^ Jan. 25, 
18.37. — The Right lion, the Governor- 
general of India in Council directs, tiiat 
the following paragraphs from letter No. 
2, of 1836, from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, in the ecclesiastical depart- 
ment. dated 31 st August, be published 
for general information 

[Letter from Bengal, dated 27th Mayiao.*!. 

Parasi. 4 and .’i. Adverting to an arrangement 
marie by the Bishop for a partial extension of reli- 
gious rites to the inhabitants of Landour and 
Mussouree, and to his Lordship’s desire that a 
plan could be devised for increasing the number of 
chaplains, so as to extend the brmefit of religious 
offices to the siualler stations which are now desti- 
tute of them ; also suggesting a plan for effecting 
such an arrangement, without increase of expense.] 

“1. We have bestowed on these pti- 
ragraph.s, and upon the enclosures to 
which they refer, that full consideration 
which the importance of the subject de- 
serves. 

2. You are already aware, that we have 
determined not to create any fresh bur- 
den upon the finances of India, by in- 
creasing the iiiiiiiber of chaplains upon 
the existing scale of remuneration. At 
the same time, we are fully sensible of .the 
evils resulting from European residents in 
India being deprived, for lengthened pe- 
’riods, of tlie benefits of religious instruc- 
tion and coiKsolation ; and our desire has 
been to provide a remedy for those evils, 
without any serious addition of expense. 

3. The plan which you have suggested, 
in conformity witli tlie desire expressed 
by the Lord Bishop, is intended to effect 
this object: but we are convinced that the 
amount of income which it would afford 
to the assistant chaplains would be too 
small to enable them to sustain, with pro- 
priety and comfort, their station in so- 
ciety. We have, therefore, deemed it ex- 
pedient to adopt one, differing in some 
points of detail, which, by assigning to 
the junior class of chaplains such salaries 


as are sufficient to support them in res- 
pectability, will remove all ground for dis- 
content, and all pretence for additional 
allowances. 

4. As the changes which we purpose 
must be carried into effect with due re- 
gard to financial considerations, it will de- 
mand some time to complete them. Their 
object is to increase the efficiency of the 
church establishment, by enlarging the 
number of chaplains within the presi- 
dency of Bengal from thirty seven to 
forty-nine. The salaries are to be appor- 
tioned as follows: the two chaplains at 
the presidency will receive the same 
amount as at present ; seventeen will re- 
ceive Company’s Rs. 800 per mensem ; 
and the remaining thirty. Company’s 
Rs. 500 per mensem. These salaries are 
to constitute their entire emoluments 
from the Company ; and we shall, on no 
account, sanction the payment of extra 
allowances, whatever may be the grounds 
upon which they may be claimed. 

5. The chaplains receiving the lower 
amount of Rs. 500 per mensem, will be 
termed assistant chaplains ; and in future, 
all appointments will be made to this 
class. The assistant chaplains will suc- 
ceed to the higher rank, and the higher 
rate of salary, according to seniority, as 
vacancies occur in the superior class, after 
it shall have been reduced by casualties to 
the prescribed number of seventeen. 

6. As vacancies arise, they will be sup- 
plied in the following manner: on the 
occurrence of the first vacancy, two assist- 
ant chaplains will be appointed ; on the 
second, only one; and on all succeeding 
vacaneie.s the same principle will be acted 
upon, viz. that of an alternate appoint- 
ment of two and one until the establish- 
ment attains the full extent of forty-nine, 
'to which wc have re.stricted it; after 
which, eacli vacancy will give rise only to 
a single appointment. 

7. The forty-nine chaplains on your es- 
tablishments will be exclusive of those 
officiating at Singapore. Those chaplains 
will continue to be appointed as directed 
in our despatch in the public department, 
dated the 23d Feb. 1&3J, para. 21; but 
they will not be considered as forming 
part of the number especially appropriated 
to the duties of your presidency. 

8. These charges will still subject us 
to some further expense in the sums al- 
lowed for passage and outfit. Although 
it ia with reluctance that we consent to 
any extension of these charges, opr 
anxiety to provide for the spiritual wants 
of the residents at the smaller stations is 
80 great, as to render us willing to incur 
this addition for the sake of procuring so 
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important a benefit. We cannot, how- 
ever, consent to become liable to any fur- 
ther burden ; and it has, therefore, been 
necessary to modify the furlough and re- 
tiring allowances, so as to meet the in« 
tended changes. Those allowances will 
in future be on the following scale : 

Furlough Allowances* 

After seven yean’ residence, 128. 6d. per 

annum (full pay of captain). 

If compelled by sickness to return to Europe be- 
fore completing seven years* residence, ^‘127. lHa, 
per annum (half-pay of captain). 

Retiring Allmvances. 

After eighteen years* service (including three 
years* furlough), £292 per annum (full pay of 
major). 

After ten years* actual service (if compelled by 
ill health to quit the service), 7s. (id. per 

annum (half-pay of major). 

After seven years’ actual service (do. do. do.), 
£ 127 . 15s. (half-pay of captain). 

The present chaplains will be entitled 
to the existing scale of allowances, as 
well for service as on furlough and retire- 
ment; these regulations being wholly 
prospective, and only affecting appuiiit- 
meiits made after the date of this des- 
patch. 

9. The location of the chaplains under 
the new arrangements will be best regu- 
lated by reference to the opinion of the 
Lord Bishop. 

10. It has been determined by arrange- 
ments of a similar nature, to add six 
chaplains to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Madras, and two to that of 
Bombay.** 

ALLOWAN'CES OF OFFICERS OX THE 

GENERAL STAFF. 

Fort William^ Jan. 30, 1837. — The 
following paragraph of a inilitury letter 
from the lion, the Court of Directors to 
the Governor of . the presiilency of Fort 
William in Bengal, No. dl*, dated 31st 
Aug. 1836, is published for general infor- 
mation : 

TLetter, dated 15tb Aug. la'lS. 

With reference to Court’s Orders to Madr.'u, of 
5th Aug. 1834 'a copy of which was forwarded as 
applicable to Bengal, in Court's letter of 11th 
Feb 1835), regarding the allowances of general 
officers on the staff, while absent from their divi- 
sions on leave, submit a representation of the in- 
jurious effect of the regulation therein laid down, 
and urge the grounds upon which the court are 
requested to reconsider the orders in question, and 
to grant the officers so employed an immunity 
from any forfeiture of allowances while absent 
from their divisions, on leave, within the limits 
of the presidency to which they belong.] 

Para. 5. “ In compliance with your 
recommendation, we shall not object to 
the continuance of the allow'ances of offi- 
cers on the general staff, when absent 
from their commands within the limits of 
their respective presidencies, for a reason- 
able period, provided that no additional ex- 
pense is thereby occasioned to the state.*’ 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIXUT. J. DR FOUNTAIN. 

Head^ Quartert, Camp, Khoofjah, Jan, 
84^, 1837. — At a general court-martial, 


[July, 

assembled at Dinaporc, on the 20th Dec. 
1836, Lieut. J. De Fountain, 56th N. ]., 
was arraigned on the following charge : — 

.Chartje. — ** I charge Lieut. J. De 
Fountain, of the 56th N.I., with scanda- 
lous conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances : 

1st Count. In having, on an even- 
ing about the end of Dec. 1835, or Jan. 
1836, familiarly associated with Mr. Du- 
han, a shopkeeper at Dinapore, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Hunter (since deceased), and 
others, and got drunk in their company. 

“ 2d Count. In having repeatedly 
failed to fulfil his promises to the said 
Mr. Duhan, in regard to the payment for 
two dozens of beer piircha.sed in March 
18.36, as for ready money, and not paid 
for up to the 1st of August 1836. 

** 3d Count. In having faKsely asserted, 
in a letter to the said Mr. Duhan, dated 
2.5th of July 18.S6, and repeated the same 
falsehood before a court of inquiry in 
August 1836, that the said beer had been 
purchased fur and on account of another 
person, Mrs. Wilcox. 

“4>th Count. Ill having falsely stated 
to Ens. Steer, of the 56th regt., in April 
1836, that ill fuirilinent of an agreement 
to that clfcct, he had paid to the said Mr. 
Duhan a sum of about Rs. 200, on ac- 
count of tJie said Ens. Steer, whereas no 
part of such money had been paid up to 
the 1st of Oct. 1836. 

** 5th Count. In having submitted to 
be insultingly expelled from the quarters 
of Lieut. Wilder, of the 56th regt. N. I., 
some time in the month of June 1835, 
without taking any steps to vindicate his 
honour. 

(Signed) “ G. R. Pemberton, Major, 

“ Commanding 56th N.I.** 
“Dinapore. 18th Nov. 1836.** 

Finding . — The court having duly con- 
sidered the evidence adduced, is of opi- 
nion, that on the 1st count, the prisoner, 
Lieut. J. De Fountain. 56th N.I., is 
guilty of having as.sociated, but not fami- 
liarly, with the parties named, and ac- 
quits him of the rest of that count. 

On the second count, that he is guilty. 

On the third count, that he is not 
guilty ; and of this they honourably ac- 
quit him. » 

On the fourth count, that he is not 
guilty. 

On the fifth count, that he is not 
guilty ; and of this they honourably acquit 
him. 

With regard to the preamble of the 
charge, the couit is of opinion, that the 
conduct of the pirisoner, in so far as the 
first and second counts have been sus- 
tained by evidence, was unbecoming the 
character of an officer and gentleman, but 
not scandalous. 

^enfence.—ThexQurC having found tl^. 


Reguier, — Calcutta, 
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prisoner guilty of so much of the charge 
as above expressed, sentences him, the 
said Lieut. J. De Fountuin, 56th regt. 
N. I-, to be severely reprimanded, in such 
manner as bis £xc. tlic Cornmaiider>iii> 
chief may deem proper. 

Approved by the Commander-in-chief. 
23d Jan. 1837. 

Remarks by his Rxc. the Commander-in- 
chief. 

His Fxc. the Commandcr-in-chicf, 
hoping that IJeiit. Dc Fountain possesses 
the sense of Jionour which is lieeoming an 
officer, trusts that the pain which he must 
experience from the severe re}>rimaTid 
awarded by the court-martial (vvhieli is 
now reiterated by his Excellency, in eom- 
plifince with the sentence), will prove a 
siifticient caution to guide his future be- 
haviour ; Hiifl to lead him so to conduct 
liimsclf for the time to come, as to obli- 
terate what is now recorded against him, 
and tend to the rc-cstablishment of his 
cliaraeter amongst his brotlier olfieers. 

laeiit. J. De Foniitiiiri will be released 
from arrest, and return to liis duty. 


CIVIL ATPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY TUK OOWIRNOll-CrNKRAL. 

Jnn, 24. Mr. J. W. Tcinpler to olliciatc as civil 
and session judge of ratiia. 

Mr. J. Slanirorth to 1)o civil and session Judge of 
llarkurgiingc, v. Mr Maxwell. 

Mr. it. F. Urown to ofTiciate as commissioner of 
TPvenuc and circuii of 12th or Dhatigulporc divi- 
sion. 

Mr. J. F. Cathcar t to be civ il and session judge of 
.ftS'iore. V. Mr. 

Mr. .T. nuiilmr to ofllcialc as civil and session 
judge of Hhaugulporc. 

Mr. H. F. .hames to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Hhaiigidporc. 

Mr. (\ G. IJdiiy to uificiatc as civil and session 
Judge of Sariin. 

Mr. P. C.ardcw to Ik! joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Mongliyr, v. Mr. ft. W. Harlow. 

Mi. .foseph Ftciil to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of llth or Patna 
division. 

Mr. R. II. Snell to exorcise powers of joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector in 24-l*crgunnahs. 

Mr. G. G. Mackintosh to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy conectr>r of second grade in xillah 
Ibirneah, during abseiure of Mr. F. F. Head. 

Mr. G. . I. Gordon to be third commissioner of 
Court of Requests, v. Mr. A. Dobbs resigned. 

31. Mr. E. Betitall to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Dogra, v. Mr. F. C^ardew. 

Mr. T. Sandys to officiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of Dinngepore. 

Mr. G. Adams to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of M idnapore. 

The district of Patna to be attached to jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. A. Reid, special deputy collector In 
Rehar, for investlgatinn of titles to hold land free 
from payment of revenue. 

Mr. J. H. CJrawford to be special deputy collec- 
tor for ditto ditto, in the districts of Mldnapore 
and Ilidgcllee. 

Mr. G. T. Shakespear, commissioner In Sundcr- 
huns, to be invested with powers of a deputy col- 
lector in Jessore, while conducting inquiries in 
regard to Putteet Abady Talooks of that zillah. 

Mr. F. A. Lushington to be an assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 13th m 
Dauleah diviaion. 
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Fe&. 14. Mr. Pringle to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion Judge of Tipperah. 

Mr. E. V. Irwin to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Mymiinsing, in room of Mr. Pringle. 

Mr. H. C. Metcalf to officiate as magistrate and 
deputy collector of Rungporc. 

Mr. R. II. Sturt to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Sylhet. 

2u. Lieut. J. D. Macnaghten to officiate as su- 
perintendent of Ajmere, during aijsctice of Mr. N. 
li. Edmonstonc, or until further onlcrs. 

Capt. H.W. Trevelyan to officiate as political 
agent at Kotah during absence of Major Ross, or 
until further ordenrs. 

('apt. J. Ludlow, fourth assistant to agent to 
Governor-general in Kajpootana, to take cliargc of 
Saiiibhiii Lake. 

Ideut. R- Morricson, .'i2d N.I., to otficiatc. 
until further orders, as an assistant to agent to Go- 
vernor-general in Rajpootana. 

21. Mr. J. W. Templer to be civil and session 
jiiilgeof Patna, v. Mr. G. J. Morris who has pro- 
ceeded to England. 

Mr. T. Hrucc to lie joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Noarolly, v. Mr. C. Jackson pro- 
ccciicd to England. 

Mr. A. (*. Hidwell to be drqmty collector for in- 
vestigation of titles to hold land free from pay- 
ment of revenue in zillah Tipperah, liicluditig 
mainland of BulltKiah. 


Mvtiieal CoUep'fi.—Veh. 1. The following addi- 
tional lecturers and t>l;iblishincnt ap])ointed to 
Medical College, conseciuent on demise of the late 
principal, Mr. Assist. Siirg. M. J. Bramlcy: — 

Mr. Assist. Surg. C. C Egerton to be professor 
of surgery and chiiical surgery. 

N. Wallich, Esq., w.n., superintendent of Bo- 
tanic Garden, to be ]>rofcssor of botany. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. T. Chapman, to be lec- 

turer on clinical medicine. Mr. Assist. Surg. Me 
(’osh to olliciatc for Dr. Chapman during his ab- 
sence from presidency. 

Mr. II. O’shaughnessy to be demonstrator to 
dissecting room in Medical College, and to give 
assistance to cbemieal lecturer. 

Mr. David Hare to be secretary to Institution. 

Government of Penang^ Sfc. — Jan. 25, Mr. .S. G. 
Bonham to be governor of l*rincc of Wales’ Is- 
land, Singapore, and Malacca, to take effect from 
date of Mr. Murchison’s departure from India, 
viz. a.’ith Dec. HKki. 

Mr. Thus. Church to be resident councillor at 
Singapore, v. Mr. Bonham, from present date. 

Mr. W’m. B.ilhetchet to be assistant to resident 
ronncillorof Prince of Wales’ Island, Brom date 
of his taking charge. 


Mr. T. B. Swliihoe, appointed by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors solicit«>r to the East- India (’oin- 
pany at Calcutta, assumed charge of that office on 
the 11th February. 

Lieut, ('ol. Stewart, Resident at Hydrabad, 
made over charge of that office to Capt. Cameron 
on the 3lst January. 

Mr. E. J. Harington has Ireen permitted to re- 
sign the. Hon. Company’s civil service in order to 
retire upon an annuity of the year 1030-37. 

Mr. F. A. Lushington, writer. Is reported quali- 
fied for the public service by proficiency In two of 
the native languages. 

Messrs. G. F. Cuckbum, H. M. Reid, and 
H. D. H. Fergusson have reported their arrival 
as writers on thi.s establishment. 

Mr. H. M. Reid has been permitted to proceed 
to Gya and prosecute his study of the oriental 
languages at that station. 

Erratum in the Orders dated llth Jan. 1837 (see 
Register, p. Kit)), appointing Mr. Campbell, 1st 
assistant to the collector of government customs at 
Calcutta—for *' John” Campb^, read ** James**- 
Campbell. ^ 

Furlough*.— ‘J an. 35. Mr. T. G. Vibart, to Eu- 
rope, in present season.— 31. Mr. R. W- Hughes, 
to Cape, for two years, for health.— Feb. 7. Mr. 
(2 G) 
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C. W. Smith, to Cape, for ditto ditto>-15. Mr. 
R. J. LouRhiran, to Europe.— 22. The leave to 
Europe granted on 2«th July IISW to Mr. F. Stain- 
forth cancellal. 


BV LIBUT. GOVKBNOR OF N. W. PROVINCES. 

Jnn. 2. Mr. A. W. Begbie to be civil and session 
judge of Nfynpwrie. 

9. Mr. R. M. Elliot to be secretary to siidder 
board of revenue, from lUth Dee. last. 

Lieut. R. C. Shakespear, regt. of artillery, to be 
an assistant in revenue survey department. 

11. Mr. A. P. Currie to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of lluincerpore, from 21st Dec. 

Mr. J. Thornton to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Goruckpore. 

14. Mr. M. F. Muir to be assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of .‘id or Bareilly 
division, from 2t{th Dec. 

Mr. .S. S. Brown to be magistrate an<l collector 
of western division Dehlee territory. 

17. Mr. B. Tayler to be civil and session judge 
of Mooradabad, from 4th Jan. 

Mr. J. Davidson to be civil and session judge of 
Etawah. 

Mr. S. G. Smith to be magistrate and collector 
of Etawah. 

Mr. J. Cumine to lie joint magistrate and deputy 
co11ect(jr of Etawah. 

Mr. A. U. C. Plowden to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Ally Ohur, fioin l.st Deo. 

Mr. R. II. P. (Markc to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Bareilly. Mr. (’larKe to conti- 
nue to olficiate as magistrate and collector of Su- 
heswan. 

20. Mr. J. II. B.atten, assistant to commissioner 
of Kumaon, to be vested with powt-rs of joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector in Gurwahl. 

iia. Mr. C. W. Truscott to oilioiatc as m.ogistratc 
and collector of Allahabad. 

27. Mr. G. H. M. Alexander to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in BtKilund- 
shahuT district. 

30. Mr. W. 11, Benson to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Bareilly from 10th Jan. 

Mr. II. W. Deane to bo nuigistrate and collector 
of Banda from loth Jan. 

Mr. N. II. E. Prowott to be deputy collector for 
investigation of claims to C!xem}>tion from pay- 
ment of land revenue in 3d or Bareilly division. 

Ft*&. 1. Mr. S. J. Bechcr to offteiatc as joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of Baud:!.. 

3, Mr. ,1. Kinloch to be jfiiuL magistrate and 
deputy collector of MyniJocry. 

6. Mr. R. Gathcart to be civil and session jutlgc 
of Jiianpore. 

8. Mr. C Fraser to olficiate as commissioner, and 
as agent to Lieut.-Govcrnor, in Saugor and Ner- 
budda territory. 

The services of Mr. G. F. Brown have lieeii 
placed at the disposal of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor of Bengal. 

Furlouf'hAt — Feb. 1. Mr. C. Macs ween, .sec. 
to Lieut.-Gov., to C:ape, for two years, for health. 
— C. Mr. Walter Ewer, to the Hills, for twelve 
months, for health. — 11. Mr. R. Bell, to the Hills, 
for ditto, ditto. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feh. 8. The Rev. W. O. Ruspini, a.m., to be 

S arrison chaplain of Fort William, and to perform 
uties of General Hospital. 

Ifi. The Rev. Edward White, a.m., to be chap- 
lain of Singapore. 

The Rev. Gharles Rawlins, a.b., reported his re- 
iurn to the presidency from England on the 11th 
February. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

HmdrQ^rtws, Jan, 6, 1837*— Surg. Jamea At- 
kinson, 78th N.f., to recinve charge of records of 
Superintending Surgeon’s Ofllce at Presidency, un- 


til relieved by Superintending Surg. Findon ; date 
18th Dec. 

Jan. 1.1.— Assist. Surg. J. S. Sullivan, 4th N.T., 
to proem! to (.'herra Puonjee, and assume medical 
charge of Sylhet L. Inf., during absence, on leave, 
of Assist. Suig. D. Brown ; date Jlst Dec. 

Assist. Surg. J. H. Palsgrave, 44th, to have me- 
dical charge of (i»th N.I., during employment of 
Assist. Surg. M. McN. Rind at Indore; date Mhow 
3<lth Dec. 

Lieut, and Adj. D. Ogilvy, 13th N.T., to pro- 
ceed by water in chargt! of 3d com nan y, as an es- 
cort with Thugs to presidency, a'.tl Lieut. G. J. 
Montgomery to act as adj. to rcgl., during his ab- 
sence : date 2dth Dec. 

Jan. 17. — I.ieut. Col. J. C.*iulfeild, c.n., superin- 
tendent of Mysore princes, remuvetl from 9th to 
Ist L.C., and Lieut. Cul. U. £. Chambers (new 
prom.) ])osl(.d to !lth do. 

Surg. T. .Stoddart (on furl.) removed from .*I3<1 
to 49ih N.I., and Surg. G. Smith (new prom.) 
lH)stcd to .li'ld ilo. 

Assist. Surg. W. M. Buchanan, ai d. (on furl.), 
po.sted to 21sL N.I. 

Jan. 19 — The following presidency division or- 
ders confirmed A.-isist. Surg.W. Stevenson (sen.), 
of Lst, appoinietl to medical charge of 4nth N.I., 
V. Waugh reported sick. — Assist. Surg. J. C. Brown 
to do duty with artillery at Dum-Dum, during 
practice season.' — Assist. Smg. H. Fiillarton, m.d., 
of 7‘ld, to prrtcccd and relieve Assist. Surg. .S, 
Lightfoot from medical ch:irgtt of 15th N.I., on 
itsmarcli towimls Barr.ackpore. 

.Jnn. 21. — Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. R. 
Younger, .’With X.I., to act as deputy judge adv. 
general to Diiiaporcand Benares divisions, during 
:il>$ence, on leave, of (.'apt. W. Hough ; to have 
eflect from 20ih Sept. last. 

The following removfils and postings of medical 
officers ordered : — Surgs. G. Angus from fJ2d to 
41.st N.I., at Uarravkiune ; E. J. Veatman, ai.»., 
from 41st. to 32>l do., .at Allygurh ; Jo.seph Dun- 
can (on furl.' from 17th to .'id do,; and James 
Duncan from .'{2d to 47th do., at Agra. — Assist. 
Surg. J. Murray, ai.u., posted to 1st brigade horse 
artillery. 

Jan. 23. — The following young officers to do 
duty Ensigns E. Hall and E. I.ocker with 79th 
N.I., at B;n r:u’kporo ; Eiis. J. Montgomery with 
9lhdo., at Rarr:u;kpore. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) F. Brind to act as adj. and 
qu, m;tsl. to .’ki brigade of horse artillery and as 
adj. to .Sivhiiul divi.sion of artillery, v. Alexander 
prom.; date 14th J:m. 

Ens. W. D. Coodyar, 47th N.I., to do duty at 
Landr.ur dejiot, during en.suing hot season. 

Fort Wi/lifim, Jnn. 2H, UW7. — Lieut. Hugh 
Boyd, 15th N.f., agent for family money and pay- 
master of native pensioners at Barrackpore, to 
act as paymaster of native pensioners at Meerut 
and Haupper, during absence of Capt. J. Iloggan, 
or until further orders. 

Capt. John Jervis, .5th N.I., to be superinten- 
dent of family money and paymaster of native pen- 
sioners in Oude and (Jawn pore, v. Capt. C. Hamil- 
ton prom. 

f:apt. Henry (’arter, 73d N.I., to be agent for 
family money and paymaster of native pensioners 
at Barrackpore, v. Lieut. H. Boyd. 

Assist. .Surg. Donald .Stewart, m.d., 2d assistant 
to Presidency General Hospital, to be superinten- 
dent general of vaccine iimoculation, v. Surg. 

11. Jackson, M.D. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Chapman, Govemor-gene- 
ral's body guard, to be 2d assistant to Presidency 
General Hospital, v. Assist. Surg. D. Stewart, m.d. 

Assist. Surg. F. H. Brett permanently appointed 
by Governor-general to medical charge of Body 
Gu:ird. 

Jan. 30.— 3d N,L Lieut. Wm. Little to be capt. 
of a company, and Ens. J. H. Fulton to be 
licut., from 25th Jan. 1837« in sue. to Capt. G. F. 
Holland retired. 

26fA N.I. Capt. George Huish to be major, Lieut. 
J. L. Taylor to be capt. of a company, and Eni. 
J. G. Gaitskell to be lleut, from 12th Jan. leST, in 
•uc. to MiOo' Cr* Johnstone trannf. to the inva- 
Udeetob, 

44M N.I. Lieut, and Brav. Capt. R. B. Pember- 
ton to be capt. of a company, md Ens. Thomas 
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Goddturd to be licut.* from 25th Jan. 1837* in sue. 
to Capt. T. Des Voeux retired. 

Assist. Surg. John McClelland to take charge of 
medical duties of civil station of Howrah, during 
absence of Assist. Surg. W. A. Green. 

doth N.I. Capt. J. n. Ouselcy to he major, 
Lieut. Richard Drought to lie capt. of a company, 
and £ns. J. C. Phillips to be lieut.. fVom 2(1 Dec. 
1836. in sue. to Major C. Fitzgerald retired. 

Assistant Surg. John McCosh to act as 2d assist- 
ant to Presidency General Hospital, (hiring ;ili- 
sence of Assist. Surg. H. Chapman on detached 
duty, in N(irth-castern frontier. 

2d-Licut. Wm. Jones, airps of engineers (2d 
assistant), advanced to situation of 1st assistant in 
great trigonometrical survey, on usual salary of 
Us. 618 per mensem, from 1st Feb. 

Feb. I.—- The following promotions made in Army 
Commissariat Department;— Capt. C. J. Lewes, 
deputy assist, of 1st class, to be assist, com. gen. of 
2d class, V. Major G. Iluish who vacates hisap- 
pointincnt in department on promotion to that 
rank. — Capt. H. Doveton, deputy itssist. of 2d class, 
to be deputy assist, com. gen. of 1st class, v. Capt. 
C. J. Lewes. — C'apt. ('. Haldane, siih-assistant, to 
l)e deputy assist, com. gen. of 2d class, v. Capt. 11. 
Doveton. 

Assist. Surg. T. F. Stcuart, At.n., to be surgeon, 
from 1st Feb. 18.17, v. Surg. Neil Maxwell, w.u., 
retired. 

Feh. (i. — Itcfrt. of Artiller^h Major J. Tennant to 
be lieut. col., Capt. J. J Farrington to be major, 
Jst-Ideiit. and llrev.Capt K. C. T. 11. Hughes to 
be capt., .and 2d-Lieut. F. G. AiiMin to be 1st- 
lieut., from 27th Jan. 1887. in sue. to Lieut, ('ol. 
J. Kodber retired. — Superin. 2d-t/ieut. D’O. H. 
Bristow brought on effective strength of tegi. 

74#/( \.L Capt. H. Mackenzie to be major, Lieur. 
M. Hui.sh to be capt. (ff a ‘company, .and F.ns. (i. 
l^arker to be lieut. from 8Ptb .fan. 1887, in sue. to 
Maj. A. Fartjuharson transf. to invalid cstab. 

Capt. T. Timbrell, n?gt. of artillery, to !)e;»gent 
for manufacture of gunpowder at lsha])ore, v. 
Lieut. t!ol. J. Tennant who vacates his appoint- 
ment on prom, to that rank. Lieut. (U>1. 'rennant 
to continue to oiliciate in his pre.senc situation 
until relieved. 

Surg. D. Renton to be a superintending surgeon 
on cstablishinent , fioiii 25t.ii Dec. last, v. Super- 
intending .Surg. \V. .'\. VcMour who has retired 
from service. 

Assist. Surg. II. Made.-m, .attarhod to Mhair- 
warr.ah local bat., appointed to medical charge of 
residency at Indore, v. Assist. Surg. J. M. Urander, 
Aj.o., resigned. 

Assist. .Surg. F. Furnell appointed to medical 
duties of civil station (jf Uecrbliooiii. 

Assist. Surg. K. M. Scott conlinned in appoint- 
ment of civil assistant surgeiicy of Gowhattce in 
Assam. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. S(i — Ens. C. Wright to do 
duty with 70th N.I., at Barrackpore; dale 11th 
Jan. 

Jan. 30.— Lieut. C. H. Gwatkin, (jPtli, to offi- 
ciate as interp. and (pi. in.'ist. to 44ib N.I., on de- 
parture of Ens. Grunge, on leave; dated Mhow 
lUth Jan. 

Seth N.l. Lieut. H. Spencer to be interp. .ind 
qu. mast., v. Johnson prom. 

Lieut. J. W. Bennett, right wing European regt., 
to do duty with Sylhet Light Inf. Bat. 

Fort VFilliam, Feb. 1.3.— dl«t N I. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. Charles GrifHii to be rapt, of a com- 
pany, and Ens, John Bontein to be lieut., from 
7th Feb. 1837, in sue. to Capt. J. R. Wonium re- 
tired. 

lit-Lieut. Henry Goodwyn, executive engineer 
2d or Berhampore division, to be executive engi- 
neer of 8th or Bareilly division of public works, v. 
Capt. J. T. Boileau proceeding to Europe. 

Cadet of Artillery Wm. Hay admitted on estab., 
and prom, to 2d-licut. 

Ut N-L Capt. W. H. Sleeman to be major, 
Lieut. J.S. GuTord to be capt. of a comp., and 
Em. O. A* Fisher to be lieut., from Ut Feb. 1&37, 
in suc..to Majot J, Bell retired. 

Lieut. Hugh Boyd, 15th N.L, now acting as adj. 
of Native Invalids paymaster of Native Pen- 
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8ion(n-s at Meerut and Hauper, permanently ap- 
pointed Co that situation, in room of Capt. J. 
Huggan resigned* 

Lieut. J.Ruller, .5.!;th N.I., to do duty with As- 
sam L.I., V. Ens. W. C. Erskine, 73d N.l. re- 
signed. 

Cadets of Infantry J. W. II. Pownal and Henry 
Ward admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Feb. 20.— 44f// N /. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. 
Barilcinan to he capt. of a comp., and Ens. U. 
Grange to be lieut., v. C!apt. II. McMullin retired, 
with n-ink from 2.’>th Jan. 1837, v. Capt. T. Des 
Voeux retired. 

F.ns. n. J. Hlunt (dec.) to be lieut.. 
from 15lh July 183.", v. Lieut. O. Greene resigned. 
— Ens. H. D. V. Hoinrigh to be lieut., from l«th 
July 1836, V. Lieut. H. J. Blunt dec. 

4!kA N.l. Ens. G. J. Brietzeke to Ire lieut., from 
nth Jan. 1837> v. Lieut. J. T. Wilcox discharged 
from service by sentence of a general court-mar. 
tial. 

Cadet of Infantry D. C. Scott admitted on es- 
tab., and jirom. to ensign. 

Assist. .Surg. C. McCurdy to be civil as»i.stanl 
surgeon at Cuwnpore; (late*8lh Feb. 

llead-Quarters, Feb. 4. — As.sist. Surg. W. Hell 
posted to .‘Mlth N.L, at Mc.riit, and directed lo 
join. 

Feb. ff. — A.ssist. Surg. M. Grierson to take mcdi- 
calchargeof 4‘Uh N.L ; dale 2t;th Jan. 

The following r»‘tnovals and postings ordered : — 
Surg. C. B. Friiiu is, from 4.8d to l2lh N. I.— As- 
si.st. .Surg. G. .L Berwick, m.d. (on furl.), from 4.3(1 
to 12th N.L, and .X.Cohpihoun from 12thto48ddu. 

‘M llriiTtnle Hursr ArtiUenj. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capl. F. Hriud to be adj. and qu. mast., v. Alex- 
ander prom. 

Vvh. •).— 2d "S. I. F^ns. T. F. Pattenson to be iii- 
terp. and qu. mast. ('I'htf appointment of Lieut. J. 
Shaw to that situation catieelled). 

Lieut, and Adj. A. C.impbell, 1st L. C., having 
alrsentcd himself from his regiment, without U\ave, 
for nearly four months, removed from that ap- 
I»oi!itincn't.— Lieut. Ci^ipliell to be released from 
arrest, and ret urn to his duty. 

Feb. 10. — Lieut. J.W. II. .lainictson to act as adj. 
to 52d N.L (luring indisposition of Lieut, aud A(lj. 
T. il. .Shuldham; date 25lh Jan. 

Feb. ll.~Supermun. 2(1 Lieut. W. E. Rees, of 
engineers, to proceeil and do duly with sappers aud 
iiiiuers at Delhi. 

Lieut. Cols. K. llf.rton removed from 25th to 
•mill N. 1., :iiul W. 11. Hewitt from 4uth to 2.'»th do. 

Tetnififcrred to InraHd Ksfab/ishuicut. — Jan. 80. 
Major G. H. .Tohnstone, 2tith N.I., at his own re- 
(lucst, from 12lli J.in. 18.3/. — Major Alex. Fanpi- 
liarson, 74lh N.I., .it his own request. 

Permitted to resif'n the Service.— J9Xi. .30. Ens. S. 
W. (iiirdiu r, 2Hth N.L, at his own rettuest. 

Vr.nmttf-d to Rr tire from the Sermee . — Jan 30. 
Major Charles Fitzgerald, 60th N.L, on i>ensloii. 
of lii.s rank, from 2d Dec.— Feb. 1. Surg. Neil 
Maxwell, M.U., on pension of hi.s rank, from 1st 
Feb. — 1,3. Major John Reli, 1st N.I., on pension 
of his rank, from 1st Feb. 

Returned to dutjf,from F.urope. — Feb. 1. Assist, 
.Surg. E. W. Clarributt. — Feb. 20 (^apt. A. McKin- 
non, 42d N. 1 Lieut. C. Ekins, 7th L.C Lieut. 

C. Atkinson, 10th L.C. 


FORLOirOIIS. 

To Eui’Odo.— J an. 26. Assist. .Surg. P, Thomp- 
son, for health.— :)0. Lieut. W. P. Meares, 42d 
N.I., for health. — Assist. Surg. E. T. Downes, for 
health.- Surg. H. Cixrper, on private afihirs.— 
Feb. 1. 1st' Lieut. F.W. Cornish, regt. of artillery, 
for one year, without pay, on private affairs.— 
Assist. Surg. Adam Thomson, for health. — G. 
Assist. Surg. T. 1). Hart, on private affairs (via 
Bombay).- Assist. Surg. J, M. Brander, m.d., for 
health — 13. Lieut. J Tl Grounds, 46th N. I., for 
health.— 1st Lieut. G. B; Trcmenheerc, corps of 
engineers, on private affoira.— Lieut. C'oJ. ( nti- 
gie, on private affairs. — 20. Lieut. Col. J. Colvin, 
corps or engineers, on ditto.— Maj. W. C. Oriel, 
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inv. esUb., on ditto.~Lieut. A. R. J. Svrlnton, 
92clN.I., on ditto.— Capt. Chester, S3d N.I., 
for health. — Capt. C. H. Whitfield, 4()th N.I., for 
hea]th.<- 22 . Capt. J. T. Boileau, corps of cngi- 
neeis, on private affairs. 

To Feb. 6 . 8 d-Lieut. E. K^e. regt. 

of artillery, for six months, on private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope — Jan. 23. C^apt. F. C. 
Milner, ajth N.I., for two years, for health (in- 
stead of to Europe, as granted on 2 Gth Dec.)— 30 . 
C.apt. and Brigade Maior W. E. Hay, left wing 
European regt., for ditto ditto. — Capt. H. P. 
Hughes, regt. of artillery, for ditto ditto.— Capt. 
.1. A. Crominelin, corps of engineers, for eighteen 
months, for health. — Feb. 20. Lieut. C. E. Burton, 
40th N. I., for two years, for health. 

— Feb. ii. The furlough to Europe 
granted to Capt. W. Pasmore, Iflth N.I., late com- 
inanding a detachment in Persia, in G.Oa. of 10th 
Sept. last. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Jan. 22. Orator, Terry, and Charles Hcarflep, 
Hopper, both from Mauritius. — 24. llaidce, Messi- 
ter,from Bombay .—27. Adelaide, Steel, from Bom- 
bay. — 20. Bonne Aimic, Colas, iVom Bordeaux and 
Bouibon; and Paet/nebot de Rio, Cnmillcr, from 
Bourbon. — 31. Cabrielle, Gucacnec, from Bor- 
deaux and Cape. — Fku. 1. Aiarp Taplor, Early, 
from Mauritius. — .1. Ludlow, Frith, from Mauri- 
tius. — (j. India, Snow, from Boston ; Belzoni, 
Salmon, and Bahamian, Tizard, both from Mauri- 
tius; and Mona, Gill, from Liverpool. — 7< Robert 
SiittMuf, Moucet, from Bourlxni and Mauritius.— 
8 . Morseillas, Ollion, from Mauritius.— 0. Porter, 
.Sebright, from Liver)K)ot; Psyche, Kennedy, 
from London and Cape; Roberts, Elder, from 
London, Cape, and Madras; jMrkins, Ingram, 
from London; Hope, McCallum. from Sydney; 
and Eliza, Harris, Rom Mauritius. — 10. Royal 
William, Irving, from Llveritool; Fortfietd, Sly. 
from Bombay and Ceylon; Isabella, Blown, from 
I.ondon and Ca^ie; Brenda, Kinsman, from Bos- 
ton ; and Cavendish Bentinck, Mackenzie, from 
Mauritius. — 11. Her /ordshire, Isaacson, from 
Bombay. — 12. Peter IVocfor, Barlow, from Co- 
lombo; and Susannah, Ridley, from Mauritius. 
-rl3. IVinaSp,- Meyer, from Bombay and (?<x;hin ; 
and Caledonia, Ellis, from Bombay.— 15. ll.C.brig 
Saugor, Prentice, from Bomliay and ('ey Ion ; Su- 
matra, Whiffen, from Batavia atul Pouang. — 17. 
Hooohly, Bay ley, from N. S. Wales; Kybert, Pau- 
lin, from Mauritius.— 18. Thalia, Graham, from 
Liver)KX)1. — 24. Isabella Robertson, Hudson, from 
China. — 28. Henry Porcher, Baxter, from Hobart 
Town. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

•Ian. 24. Strathisla, Johnson, for .Sydney. — 
Fkb. 2. Virginia, b’inith, for Mauritiu.s. — lo. 
Otiental, Piganeuii, for Bordeaux. — 22. Selma, 
Luckic, for Liveifioul; Thcrcuce, ('ailliot, for 
Bourlion. — 2.‘1. Washington, Taylor, for I’hibulel- 

E hia; Shepherdess, GK'Vsgow, ami Belzoni, Salmon, 
0 th fdr Mauritius.— 24. General Palmer, Down, 
for London. 

Sailetlfrom Saugor. 

Jan. 22. Mary Catherine, Canip1)c11, for Lon- 
don.— 28. Amelie, Pouvereau, for Bordeaux; and 
Emily Jane, Handle, fur Mauritius. — 27* Rox- 
burgh Castle, (himbcrland, for London; Robert 
Smttll, Fulcher, for ditto; Tropic, King, for ditto; 
and Bamont, Burtsal, for Colombo and Bombay. 
— Fcb. 4 . Irma, Le Rux, for Havre dc Grace. — 
8 . Lady Ragles, Pollock, for London ; Scotia, 
Campbell, tor ditto; Richmond, MeLccxt, for 
ditto; and Gilbert Munro, Duff, for Mauritius. — 
11. Di/lre o/Bucc/eu^, Martin, for London ; Ia/w- 
ther, Murphy, for Liverpool; Rowley, Mcl.achlan, 
forCowc'Si and La Jjaure, Charles, for Havre.— 
13. Cornwall, Bell, for Loudon ; and Knterprize, 
Roberts, for Liverpool. — 15. Syria, Currie, for 
Liverpool; Java, for London; Victoria, Wilson, 
for Bristol; and Egide, Peltier, fur Nantes.— 28. 
Brosbometniry, CThapman. for London.- 22. Royal 
Saxon, Renner, and Georgiana, Thomas, both for 
London; Bri/hVinr, Gilkcson, for Liver|K)ol; /»- 
dian Oak, llayne, and Eagle, Pattcraon, both for 
Mauritius, — 23. Damd Scott, Reeves, for London; 
Atesaander Johnstone, Auld, for Liveriiool; Mary 
Taylet, Early, for MauTitius.— 28. Duke of Nor- 
thumter/and, McCarthy, for London. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IllRTHS. 

Nop. 21. At sea, on board the Oriental, from 
Liver)>ool to Calcutta, the lady of Ludovick Car- 
michael. Esq., of a son. 

I) 0 c. 28. At Mussooree, the lady of Capt. llog- 
gan, 52d N.I., of a son. 

./an. 4. At Lucknow, the wife of Mr. T. S. 
Vellozo, of a daughter. 

12. At Cawnpore, the Lidy of Capt. W. M. N. 
Sturt, major of brigoiic, Oiide, of a daughter. 

— At Muttra, Mm. John, of a son. 

17 . At Allahabad, the lady of J. Dunsinurc, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Agra, Mrs. W. Porter, of a daughter. 

18. At Etawah, the lady of Lieut. G. Hamilton, 
53d N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Muniinabad, the lady of Major James 
Blair, commanding thcNizanVs Horse, of iisoii. 

— At Chowriughee, the lady of Charles Mackin- 
non. Esq., of a son. 

— At Kishnagluir, the lady of C. W. Fuller, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. William 
Booth by, of a son. 

— At (Taicntta, Mrs. J. E. Myers, of a son. 

If). At L'alcuita, Mrs. T. Roger, of a sun. 

20. Mrs. T. .1. Phillips, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. (i. Huish, 
A. C. (!., of a daiight' r. 

22. At Chowringhec, the lady of F. (’. Smith, 
Esfj., civil service, of a son. 

— At Dhee Serainpore, Entally, Mrs. N. Kerr, 
of a son. 

23. At Moo/ii(t‘er|M>ro, Tirhoot, the lady of Dr. 

K. Mackinnon, of a daughter. 

— On the river Megmt, the lady of Win. Ste- 
venson, sen., Esq., assist, surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Bishop’s I'ollege, the lady of W. Hidsdaie, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Chowringhec, the lady of F. J. Halliday, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

24. At Burdtvun, the l.idy of William Taylcr, 
Esq , civil service, of a daughter. 

— At CalcutL'i, Mrs. Joseph Richardson, of a 
son, stilMroru. 

— At Agra, the lady of (-apt. (.'laud Douglas, 
14th N.I., of a Mm. 

2(J. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Foquclt, 
.58th N.l , of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of (L E. Trevelyan, 
Es(i., of adaugliler. 

iij. At A/.iuighur, the lady of 1 1. C. Tucker, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of tlie Rev. R. B. Bos- 
well, of a sun. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of M. J. Emin, Esii., 
of a son and heir. 

— Mrs. M. Rochfort, of a son. 

2!). At Kuniniil, the lady of Capt. Ashe, 02d 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. B. BarlxT, jun., of .a daughter. 

:«». At (’howringhee, the lady of J. C). Rcckctt, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, in Sohha B.azar Residence, the 
Rancfc of Maharajah Kalikrishiia Bahadur, of a 
daughter. 

— At No. 1 , Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, Mrs. 
J. P. I'arker, of a son. 

— At Agra, the lady of G. 11. M. Alexander, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

31. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Free, 10th 

L. C., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. D. Dow, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. Wm.Wil- 
son, school master, of a son. 

Feb. I. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. J. C. 
Rouse, Buffs, of a daughter. 

2 . At Lucknow, Mrs. Thomas Catania, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Stunner, of a son. 

4. At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt, John McDo- 
nald, 81nl N.I., of a daughter. 

5. AC Mhow, the lady of Lieut. E. P. Bryant, 
OUth N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Moraan, relict of the Into 
Ens. J. J. McC. Morgan, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Urindall, of adaUfibt^. 

fi At Bareilly, the lady of D. PoBockr^su., 

74th N.I., of a daughter. 

— The lady of Mr. R. Smith, of a ton. 
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(i. Mrs. Thomas Watkins, of a son. 

9. At Asimgurh, the lady of J. Thomason, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Thos. M. Goniess, of a son. 

13. At Haugundee, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Temple, of a spn. 

14. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. E. M. Blair, 
Ath li.C., of a son. 

— Mrs. Eckford, of a son. 

16. At Calcutta, the lady of R. C. Bell, Esq., of 
Moisday , of a daughter. 

— At ('alcutta, Mrs. D. Gomes, of a son. 

Itt. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Wm. 
Bc(;kett, 9th N.I , of a son. 

— At Pinapore, Mrs. W. B.'Tythc, of a son. 

19. Mrs. J. P. Green, of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. Charles Bremtier, of a son. 

Lnteljf. At Mhow, in Malwa, the lady of Lieut. 
G. P. Whish, 6Uth regt., of a son. 


MARlllACRS. 

■Jan. 19. At Calcutta, David Oman, Esq., indigo 
planter, to Anne Henrietta Freitcrica, yoviiigest 
daughtef of C. K. Kweler, Esq. 

— At Benares. S. C. Hampton K«q., .'iTlh regt. 
N.I., to Miss Martha Lewis VVatsoii. 

— At Calcutta. Mons. Noel Itaviuetto Miss Au- 
rora El isalict h A y res. 

30. At Dinapore.W.J. Baldwin, Esq., of Sikow- 
rie, Tirhnot, to Catherine, daughter of the late C. 

F. Fergiisson, Esq., of the civil service, 

31. At Caleutta, Mr. John Win. Grange to Miss 
ElUn Jessy Fritz. 

F*;6. 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Francis AVarman to 
Miss Isabella Ilodgkinson. 

3. At Calcutta, Capt. F. C. Milner, :VJth regt. 
N.I., to Louisa, second daughter of the lute (.'apt. 

G. Hunter, of the army commissariat department. 

6 . At Calcutta, Mr. John. Palmer Rosewell to 
Mrs. Maria Frances Uigordy. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. N. II. Collins, indigo 
planter, to Miss Sar.ah White. 

— Mr. Geo. Barnes to Mrs. Marian Austin. 

7. AtCakmtta, Herbert P. Marshall, Esq., soli- 
citor, to Miss Jane Helen, second (laughter of the 
late Aaron (!. Seymour. Esq., of (Calcutta, and for- 
merly of ('astictuwn, (Jueeri’s County, Ireland. 

— .\t Calcutta, George Lewis, Esq., head-mas- 
ter, Government College, Allahabad, to Leticia 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late Frederick 
Lindsted, Esq., of the (Jaleutla Academy. 

— At(^alcuUa. Mr. Joseph Vander Beck, of the 
('UMtom House, to Miss Harriet (Jrouch. 

14. At (Calcutta, Capt. K. Hichards, mariner, to 
Miss A. S. Board man. 

I.*}. At Calcutta, JnfTray, fourth son of Andrew 
Sceales, Es(i., of Edinburgh, to ('c4Uat second 
daughter of the late Major i*hilip Codd^ 'iof llum- 
sted Court, Kent. ' ‘• 

19. At Barrackpore, G. Salter, Esq«, 4lh regt. 
N.I., to Mrs. Wortham. 


DRATJIS. 

Jan. 12. At Hansic, Beatrice Campbell, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Grant, formerly of 
II..V1.97lh regt. 

24. At Bishop’s College, Mrs. Ridsdale, ladv of 
W. Ridsdale, Esq., aged 2.'!. 

— At Ishapore, Ensign W. K. Fullarton, (»5)th 
regt. N.I., second son of the late William Fuliar- 
ton. Esq., ofSkeldoii. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. Luzia Oliver, aged 4'l. 

26. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Verianncs, wife of Ar- 
ratoon Vertannes, Esq., aged .'i7. 

29. At Lucknow, Louisa, wife of the Rev. F. 
A. Dawson, chaplain. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.C. D. Nicholas, agc’d IB. 

30. At Hozareebaugh, Lieut. CoL.r. J. Bird, of 
the Invalid establishment, aged 79. 

Feb. 2. At Calcutta, Mr. George Riley, aged ,'Kl. 

3, Capltalne F. F. Camliemon, aged 50. 

4. At Caleutta, C. E. Ewelcr, Esq., of Jessorc, 
aged £8. 

6. At Delhi, Mr. Lumley, sen., of the Customs 
Department. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Grant, assistant to 
Meisn. Bathgate and Co., aged 27. 

At Calcutta, Mr. E. M. R. Richmond, one of 
the Masters of the Hindoo Collie, aged lU. 

'At Htixareebaiigh, Assist. Kurg. Alexander 
Ca^ML H.M. 49th regt., aged 27. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Dickson, an Over- 
seer of the 84 Peigunnahs, aged 47. 


12. At Dacca, Madame la Comtesse de Framond, 
after an illness of three years. 

— AC Barrisaul, Mr. J. C. Aratoon, imed 2.3. 

1.3. At Dacca, Henrietta Eliza, daughter of A. 
Ducas, Esq., indigo planter, tmed IB. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. John Pocock, of the ship 
Gvnernl Palmer, aged 41. 

— At Calcutta, Harriet Ronald, daughter of 
Edward Wilkinson, Esq., ^ed 21. 

— At Gouripur, near Oiinsurah, of cholera, 
Mde de I.avalettc, aged 65. 

16. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna Woodhouse, relict 
of the late Mr. T. WixKlhouse, of the H.C. Marine, 
aged 50. . 

— At Calcutta, Juliana, wife of Mr. John 
Thompson, indigo planter, aged 41. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. J. F. D’Costa, iued 23. 

IB. At (’alcutta, Mrs. E. Sage, wife of Lieut. O. 

Srq'e, .aged 24. 

19. At Balasurc, on her way to Cuttack, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. J. Stubbins, missiunary to Orissa. 

22. At Malda, Juliana, wife of John Lamb, EJsq., 
aged 44. 

ifttahras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

C. M. LUStllNaXON, ESQ. 

Fori Si. GVorg-f.*, i/fl/t. SO, 18S7. — Charles 
May LtiKliington, Ksq., having been ap- 
pointed by the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council an occasional Member of Coun- 
cil under the provisions of the Act SS Geo. 
Ill, cap. 52, w'as sworn in and took his 
seat, this forenoon, under a salute of 
fifteen guns. 

CORPS OP SAPPERS AND MINERS. 

Head Qunr/ers, Choultry PlaiUy Feb. fl, 
18!17. — Under the authority of Govern- 
nient, and with reference to G. O. G. 6'tli 
Dec. 183(>, the Commander-in-chief di- 
rects the following revision of the esta- 
l ilshmcnt of the corps of sappers and miners. 

Revised JOstahlislimcnt. — 1 captain com- 
mandant, 8 subalterns, 1 assistant sur- 
geon, 8 jemadars, 1 conductor, 1 serjeant- 
tnajor, 1 qu. master serjeant, 12 serjunnts, 
12 first corporals, 12 second corporals, 1 
huvildar major, 24 havildars, 24 naigiies, 
640 privates, 24 recruit boys, 24 pensiotic(i 
boys, 8 puckallics, 16 artificers, 1 choudry 
(Jl>azar), 2 peons (bazar), I assistant apo- 
thecary, 1 native second dresser, and 2 
totics. 

2 The corps is to be armed with light 
fusils, with a fusil pouch and buff accou- 
trements. 

3. It is to stand in the same relation to 
the Cnn)iriaiider-iti-chief and different 
military authorities as a regiment of the 
line. 

Movements will be under the direction 
of the quarter-master general, who also 
will issue orders regarding work to be per- 
formed, the details of such work resting 
with the engineer officer in command-r- 
that is, certain work being to be executed, 
the order for its execution will be given by 
the quarter-master general, and the cam-> 
manding officer of the corps or detachment 
will decide upon the number of men to he 
employed and the manner of their employ- 
ment. 
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All correspondence of the corps is to be 
addressed, as in other regiments, through 
the division or other intermediate authori. 
ties, to the adjutant-general, quarter-mas- 
ter general, or other officer with whose 
department it may he connected— the only 
communication which will be necessary to 
be made to the chief engineer being a 
copy of the monthly return. 

4. Europeans of the sajipers and miners 
will be eligible for advancement in the 
ordnance and other public departments, 
and Serjeants attached to superintending 
engineers of divisions will in future be 
selected exclusively from the corps. 

MOVEMENTS OF COKl'S. 

Fort St. Gtforjife, Feb. 7, 18.S7. — The 
Right Uon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, at the recommendation of his E\c. 
the Commander-in-chief, to order the fol- 
lowing movements, after the termination 
of tile rebellion in Guomsoor. 

3d L.I., from Northern Division to 
Ellorc. 

6th N. I. to Vizianagrum. 

8th do. to Palaveram. 

16th do. from Ellore to Palaveram. 

14th do. to Hcrhamporc. 

17th do. to new cantonment in the vi- 
cinity of Noagaum. 

2 1st do. to Chicacole. 

4.3d do. to Kamptee. 

38th do. from Kaniptoo to Vellore. 

44th do. to remain at Vi/agupatum. 

49th do. to Bangalore. 

both do. to Vizianagrum. 

Staff officers, and officers doing duty 
with the above regiments, to rejoin respec- 
tively their departments and corps, 

CONVEYANCE ALLOWANCE TO ASSISTANT 
SUIUlKONS. 

Fort* St. George, Feb. 14, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to authorize conveyance allowance 
to assistant surgeons, under the following 
circumstances : 

1st. To those who have passed tlieir pro- 
bationary course, when doing duty under 
garrison or depot surgeons. 

2d. To those under a probationary 
course in garrison or depot liospitals, or 
with European corps, where quarters are 
«iot provided in the Immediate vicinity of 
their duty, for the performance of which a 
conveyance is actually required. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

MAJOR 6. STORY. 

Head Quarters^ Choultry Pieun^Jan. 27, 
1837.— At an European general court, 
martial, held at Secunderabad, on the 4th 
Jati, 1837, Major George Story, of the S7tli 
regt. N. I., was arraigned on the com- 
plaint of Lieut. Col. Win. B. Spry, com- 
fii'andihg the same regiment. 


Madras. LJuly, 

Charge . — - I charge Major George 
St(»ry, of the 37th regt. N. I., with scan- 
dalous ond infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, ill the following instances. 

First. In having, in a letter addressed to 
the Military Secretary to his Exc. the Com- 
mander.! n-chief, dated Secunderabad tlie 
I5lh Aiig. 1836, falsely stated as follows : 

“ What his Excellency has been led to 
suppose against me 1 am most grievously 
unacquainted with, not having been told or 
seen one syllable of what was said or writ- 
ten on the recent event which occurred on 
the full parade of the regiment.” Thereby 
insinuating that reports to the prejudice of 
his (Major Story’s character) unfounded 
ill fact, and of which he had not haeii duly 
apprised, had formed the subject of official 
complaint against him; he (Major Storey), 
having been fully informed of the repre- 
sentations that were to be communicated 
respecting hini on the occasion alluded to. 

Second. In having, in the samo letter, 
falsely, maliciously, and in the most un- 
called for manner, stated as follows ; 

** Indeed u similar circumstance occurred 
shortly before of a similar nature in Lieut. 
Col. Spry’s family, when his lady, I believe 
it was, had to appear in court to answer 
the complaint of a similar domestic for 
striking liim, for embezzlement; these as- 
sertions hurt my ideas; hutivhatcan 1 do? 
it is a strong and parallel case exactly, and 
cannot bur. be made to revert.” The case 
to which Major Story so ulhicles having 
been degrading personal condict, in which 
he had engaged with a native servant named 
Anthony, in the month of February last, 
fur \%'hich, and for wages due, the latter 
sought led^e^s in the policc-otlice. 

Third. In having, in the same letter, 
falsely and maliciously insinuated that the 
public repairs tnade (to the hospital of 
the 37tl» regt. N. 1.) lecently, prior to the 
date of the said letter, were composed of 
bad materials and finished with bad work- 
manship. 

Fourth. In having, in the same letter, 
falsely stated as follows : 

** My conduct lias at no time been im- 
peached, nor have 1 at any time, by any 
one, been accused of want of zeal, or in- 
sufficient knowledge of my duties.” He 
(Major Story) being well aware that his 
conduct had been publicly animadverted 
upon by superior authority on five different 
occasions during the last four years, as 
herein set forth, namely, 

1st. By a letter addressed by the acting 
adj.- general of the army, by 'order of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief, to the 
officer commanding the Nagpore Subsidi- 
ary Force, dated 25th Oct. 1832. 

2d. By a letter addressed td the officer 
commanding the 37th regt. N.I., by the 
acting assist, adj. -general of the Hydera- 
bad Subsidiary Force, by order of CoV, C> 
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A. Vigoiiroiix, 0. b., comihanding the Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Force, dated Secun- 
derabad, the .Slst July 1833. 

3d. By a letter addressed by the adj.- 
general of the army, by order of his Bxc. 
the Commander. ill. chief, to the officer 
commanding tlie Hyderabad Sudsidiary 
Force, dated Fort St. George, tiSth Feb. 
1835. 

4th. By a letter addressed to the officer 
commanding the 37th regt. N.I. by the 
assist, adj. .general of the Hyderabad Sub. 
sidiary Force, by order of Lieut.- Col. J.T. 
Trewman, commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, dated Secunderabad, the 
12th June 18.30'. 

5tli. By a letter addressed to the officer 
commanding the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, by the adj. .general of the army, by 
order of his Exc. the Commander-in.chief, 
dated the O'th July 1836*. 

Tlie whole of tlie above being subversive 
of good order and military discipline, and 
ill breach of the articles of war. 

(Signed) W.B. Sear, Licnt.-col. 

Coin. 37th regt. N.I. 
Secunderabad, 2Glh Nov. 183G. 

Upon wliicii charge the court came to 
the following decision*. 

Finding on the First Instance of the 
Charge — That the prisoner is guilty, with 
the excejition of the w'ords ** unfounded in 
fact," and the inipufation of ** scandalous 
and infamous." 

Finding on the Second Instance of the 
Charge — That the prisoner is guilty, with 
the exception of the imputation ** scanda- 
Ions and infamous." 

Finding on the Third Instance of the 
Charge — That the prisoner is guilty. 

Finding on the Fourth Instance of the 
Charge — That the jirisoner is guilty, with 
the exception of the words “ five different 
occa.sions," which the court find to have 
been “ four," and with the fiiriher excep- 
tion of the imputation scandalous and 
infamous." 

Sentmcc . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth sen. 
tence him, the said Major George Story 
of the 37th regt. N.I., to be discharged 
from the service, 

(Signed) J. II. SciiOEniiji;, Lieiit..col. 

H. M. 55th regt , President. 

Remarks by the Court. — In explanation 
of the finding on the first, second, and 
fourth instances of the charge, the court 
beg leave to state that it has acquitted the 
prisoner of the imputations scandalous 
and infamous," in these instances, in con- 
sequence of it*s opinion that the prisoner 
did not intend wilfully to make false 
representations. The finding of the court 
on the third instance of the charge having 
left the court no option as to its award, 
which, under all the circumstance of the 
caae, it would have felt disposed to miti- 
gate, the court therefore humbly begs 


to recommend the prisoner to the favoura- 
ble consideration of his Exc. the Com- 
mander, in. chief. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Licut.-Gen, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Madras, 25th Jan. 1837. 

Remarks by the Commandcr-in-chief. 

The Commander iti-ebief would, under 
ordinary circumstances, feel most uiiwil- 
ling to disregard the recommendation of 
the members of a general court-martial ; 
but, on tiic present occasion, lie is altogether 
at a loss to discover the grounds upon 
which it lias been based. According to the 
tenor of the finding, Major Story stands 
convicted of having, maliciously, forwarded 
to head. quarters a statement which, in 
three instances, was in itself false, and 
which, in one instance, he knew to be false, 
which latter instance, in the opinion of the 
court, constitutes scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman ; and yet, in appa- 
rent forgetfiilness of the grave complexion 
of this finding, he has been recommended 
to mercy. The Commander-in-chief fur- 
ther considers that the defence, far from 
extenuating the prisoner’s offence, contains 
much evincing a continuance of tiiat very 
disposition which has occasioned the pre- 
sent trial. Under these circumstances, the 
good of the service absolutely requires that 
the sentence should be confirmed. 

Mr. George Story is to be struck off the 
strength of the army from the date of the 
promulgation of this order at Secundera- 
bad. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

V>’h. 3. W. K. l.ocktiart, F.sq., rc-appointed to 
oHico of sub-c(»llectoT and joint magistrate of 
dura. 

T. n. A. Conway, Esq., to be head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Giiiijain. 

J. li. Y'oung, Esq., to be a government cornmig- 
sioner for .'idjudication of small claims withdrawn 
from Carnatic Fund. 

7. 11. 'r. Kusliby, Esq., to he judge and criminal 
judge of IJellary, v. Mr. Angelo. 

A. K. Angelo, Esq., to be judge .ind criminal 
judge of Ciiiidapah, v. Mr. Strombom. 

P. H. Stroin1>oin, Esq., to lie judge and criminal 
judge* of Chicncolc, v. Mr. Crawley proceeded to 
England ; Mr. Arbuthnot continuing to act as 
judge and criminal judge during Mr. btrombom's 
absence, or until further orders. 

P. B. .Smollett, Esq., to act as senior deputy 
secretary to Board of Itevcnue. 

14. .1. Haig, Esq., when relieved by Mr. Cassa- 
roaijor, who nas br^eii directed to resume his duties 
as 2d judge of provincial court of appeal and cir- 
cult in Centre Division, to act as 1st judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit in Southern 
Division during absence of Mr. Garrow. 

T. L. Blane, F.sq., to take charcre of office of 
principal collector and magistrate of Cuddapah. 

T. A. Anstrulher, Esq., to be sub-^Uector and 
joint magistrate of Coimbatore, v. Mr. Morris, who 
has resigned his appointment. 

T. Pycroft, Esq., to be sub-collector and Joint 
magistrate of Southern Division of Arcot. 

H. Frere, Esq., to officiate as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Salem, during absence of 
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C. Whittineliam, Esq., to be head assistant to 
principal cr>]l(>ctor and magistrate of Southern 
Division of Arcot. 

Mr. J. F. Tliomas to resume charge of office of 
acting additional Government commissioner. 

IR. J. II. Cochrane, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
.*in(l joint magistrate of Cuddapah. 

21. R. W. Chatflcld, Fsej., to act as registrar to 
zillnh court of Canara, during absence of Mr. F. N. 
Malthy. 

24. W. A. Forsvth, E«q.. re-apnoiiited to act as 
assistant judgt! and joint criminal judge of Salem 
until further orders. 

D. White, Esq., to act as additional sub-collec- 
tor and jjiint magistrate of f.'anaru. during employ- 
ment of Mr. E. Malthy on other duty. 

The appointment of deputy Persian tnanslator 
to government has Imjcii discontinued from tlic24th 
January, the date of Mr. R. 1). Parker's a)>point- 
ment to be sub collector and joint magistrate of 
Ncllore. 

The lion. George Edward RusseU, Esq., re- 
turned to the presidency on the 2:hl Kel)ruary. 

l.ieut. F. C. Cotton, corps of engineers, is ]ier- 
mittetl to resign theappoinlmenls of civil en.c.ineer 
in the fourth division and acting civil engineer in 
the second division. 

li. D. Daniell, Esq., is permitted to prosecute 
Ins studies under the principal colleclor of Ma- 
labar. 

Edward Peters, Esq., is admitted a writer ou 
this establishment from the 22d February. 

The following civil servants Jittaine<l r.ank on 
the dat(« specified : — As J unior M crehants. f J - D. 
Parker, firh Jan. 1837; G* White, 1st do.; E. 
Malthy. 2Hth do.: E. Nowlrerry, 21st do. ; S. 
.Scott. Kith do.; J. D. Roiirdillon, 2itth do.— As 
Factors, S. N. Ward anti F. H. (.’rozicr, IHtIr Jan. 
11137; H* A- Ibett, 4th do.; J. J. Cotton, w. M. 
Mollo, F. Copleston, T. Onslow, and A. M.Owen, 
18th do. 

Fwtow/r*.— Feb. 14. H. V. Conolly, Esq., to 
Europe, for three years. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fur/owg^i.— Feb. 3. The Rev. O, J. T,awrie, 
D.D., senior chaplain of Scotch church, to Europe, 
for health. 


MILITARY APl’OINTMENTS, 
PUOMOTIO.NS, &c. 

Foif St. Gefn-ffc, Feb. 3, 1H37.--Lieut. Col. (Brev. 
Col.) T. II. S. (’oiiway, of nth I.. C., to boa 
brigatlier of first class and to command TIydcra’> ad 
.*>^ubsidiary Force, subject to confirmation of Go- 
vernment of India. 

Col. Conway, c.n. will, at recommendation of 
Commander-in-chief, continue to act as adjutant 
general of army till relieved, or till further orders. 

Lieut. James Airy, H. M. 3<1 Foot, to be aide- 
de-camp to Right lion, the Governor, from Jst 
February. 

lj»f L. Jnf. Lieut. .S. C. Briggs to lie a^., v. 
Milnes permitted to resign the appointment. 

:Wh L. Inf. Lieut. P. Shaw to be adj. v. White. 

Mr. R. Colthiirst .idmittcd on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon, and directed tti do duly under 
surgeon of 2d bat. artillery at .St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Fc&. 7.— N.L Capt. C. R. Bradstreet to be 
malor, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. B. Nceve to be rapt., 
and Ens. E. R. Sibley to be lieut., v. Story dis- 
charged ; date of corns 31st Jan. 1837. 

noth JV.I. Capt. T. L. Green to be majOT. Ueut. 
W. W. Dunlop to becapt., and Ens. W. D. Grant 
to be lieut., v. Walter dec. ; date of corns. 27th Jan. 
1837. 

Assist. SuTg. James Bell to be surgeon, v. Brack- 
enridge retire ; date of com. Ist Feb. 1837- 

Lieut. Col. (Brev Col.) John Bell, 7th N. I., to 
be a brigadier of 2d class and to command Pala- 
veriun. 

Lieut- Col. (Brev. Col.) S. S. Gummer,lBtN.I., 
to command at Jaulnah. 


C.'apt. M. S. Poole, Mb N. L, to be deputy assist, 
adj. gen. to Southern division of army, v. M’NellK 

Lieut. John Grimes. 8th N. I., to bo deputy 
assist, adj. gen. to Centre division of army, v. 
Poole. 

Assist. Surg. J. Mathison, m.o. permitted to 
enn-r on general duties of Army. 

f’apt. H. C. Cotton, corps of engineers, to be 
civil engineer in 3d division. 

Capt. A. T. Cotton, corps of engineers, to be 
civil engineer in 2d division. 

/Assist. Surg. S. T. Lyell to act as medical officer 
to Zillah of Bajalunuiidry, in room of 'Dr. Woud- 
fordenn sick certificate. 

Fttb. 14.— I2rf N. I. Capt F. II. Ely to be major, 
Tdout. MiicUhmI to lie espt., and Ens. F. II. San- 
soin to be lieut., v. Thomas invalidcil; date of 
corns. lutli Feta. 18.37. 

The services of Major F. II. Ely, 42d N. I., 
placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief for regi- 
mental duty. 

Assist. J^iirg. E. S, Cuming permitted to enter 
on general diitic's of Army. 

2d Lieut, (i. C. t^ollyer, corps of engineers, rc- 
lievtsl from ai^ting as .issistant to superintending 
engineer Pre>,idency division. 

Feb. 2l.~ < apt. Charles Btddero, 24th N.I., to be 
deputy .assist. ()u. mast, general to Centre division 
of Army, v. Ely. 

1st Lieut. Stafliml V.irdon, corps of engineers 
to conduct duties of secretary to Bo-ard of Reve- 
nue in department of public works, until further 
orders. 

2d f.ieut. Jstnes Inverarity, corps of engineers, 
to take charge f>f oilire rif superintending engineer 
of Centre division, until further orders. 


lIoviUQnnrter<t, .Tttn. .30, 1837 — Assist. .*?urg. 
M»)rrogh, m.n.. directed to rejoin A troop horse 
artillery at liang-aiorc. 

Frb. 1.— (’apt. S. A. Grant, KJth N. L, to net as 
qu. m;ist aud iMtor]t. of that corps from 16th Jan., 
until further ojders. 

I’fte following removals and postings in .artillery 
ordcrwl (’apts R.G. Pol whole, from 2d bat. to 
horse brigade uon-eifective; (’.Taylor, from 4th 
bat. to ditto: .\. E. Rynm, from .3d to4th b:it. ; G. 
Middlccoat, from 4th to :M bat.; T. Hitmas (late 
jirom ) to 2d bat — 1st Liculs. J. 'f. Ashton, from 
Isl to .3d hat. •• G. Hall, from horse brigade noii- 
efleclivc to .3d bat.; M. Walts, from ditto to 2d 
bat. : T. Godfrey, from ditto to 1st bat.; W. K. 
Worster, from 4th to 1st hat.; H. Lawford (late 
prom.) to -Ith l).at. — 2d Lieut. T. 11. Campbell, 
from 4th to 1st bat. 

Feb. 2. — Capt. A. A. Mi>.ssita removc<l from Car- 
natic Europ. Vet. B.at. to 2d N. V. Bat. 

Assist. .Surg. R. H. Huchanan to do duty with 
I2lh N. I., .and ])roceod with det.achment of that 
ci»rps to Malacca, and on his arrival in Straits he 
will relieve Assist. Surg. J. Comfoot, who is to 
return to Presidency with relieved detachment of 
15th Regt. now at Malacca. 

A.s.sist. Surg. J. M.athi.son, at. n., appointed to 
medical charge of detachment of Artillery proceed- 
ing to Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 

Feb. 6.— As. .Surg. A. Shewan posted to4.'ithN.L 

Feb. 9 — (.'ol. Wel.sh, of 8th regt., i>crmittcd to 
reside and draw pay at Presidency. 

Ens. P. F. Thorne removed, at hir. own request, 
from left wing Mcadras Fluropean Regt., to 42d 
N. I., and to r.ank next below Ens. F. H. Sansom. 

Fnh. 11.-— Major John Thomas, recently trans- 
ferred to inv.alid estab., posted to 2d N. V. B. 

Ens. W. D. Grant, .'kith N. I., to act as adj. of 
th.at corps until further orders, v. Dunlop prom. 

Feb. 15.— The following removals ordered:— 
Colonel-t .lohn Bell from 7th to 29th rp^t.{ S. S. 
Glimmer from 1st to .39th do. ; R. L. Evans, C.B.. 
from 29th to 5()th do.— Lieut. Cols. ‘J. Henry from 
48ih to 1st regt. ; H. Walpole from 5th to 7th do. ; 
J Anderson from 60th to 5th do.; W. Strahan 
from 39tb to 48th do.— Surgeons C. Price from 8th 
to 5th L . C. ; G. B. Macdonell from 5th to 8th do. 

Fe5. 16.— The following removals ordered in ar- 
tillery:— 1st Lieuts. T. K. Whistler flrom horsa 
brigade effective strength to 4th bat. ; M. Watte 
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from 2d bat. to horte brigade efliectire itrength; 
A. J. ncgbie from|4th to ^ bat. 

Veh, 17.— 2d Lieut. G. C. Collyer* of sappers and 
miners, directed to join detachment of that corps 
in Coorg. 

Ens. H. B. Kensington, at his own request, re- 
moved from 32d to 12th regt., and to rank next 
beiow Ens. G. H. Eckford. 

Feb. 18.— Assist. Surg. E. S. Cuming to afford 
medical aid to 45th N. 1. until further orders. 

Feb. 22.— The following removals ordered: — 
.Surgeons J. Macleod, from .38th to 42d regt. ; and 
A. Campbell from 42d to 38th do< — Assist. Surg. J. 
Davies irom 38th to 42d do. 


Trnmfbrred to Invalid Eetablishment. — Feb. 10. 
Major John Thomas, ^d N. I., at his own re- 
quest. 

Permitted to Retire from the Service. — Feb. 24. 
Capt. W. N. Pace, 52d N. 1., on pension of a major, 
from Ist March. — Lieut. D. Pearson, 34th N.I., 
on half-pay of his rank. 

Returned to duty, from Europe — Feb. 7* Lieut. 
George Wooilfall, 45th N.I. (at Awudjik in Persia 
on 30th Sept. 183G}. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To jRwrops.— Feb. 21. Ens. A. A. Ceils, right 
wing European regt., for health (to emlurk on 
Western coast). — 24. Lieut. F. C. Cotton, corps of 
engineers, for health. 

7’o visit Prendeney (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Euroiie). — Feb. 7. Lieut. I). Pearson, 
:i4th L. Inf. — 14. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. B.Neeve, 
37th N. I. — Assist. .Surg. J. Wilkinson, .'ith regt. — 

21. Brigadier John Anderson, tommaiiding Goom- 
suor Field Force. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Fan. 20. Clarissa, Andrec, from Bombay and 
Ceylon.— 21. Bon Henri, Viand, from Mauritius 
and Ceylon; Edtvard, Chesney, from Calcutta. — 

22. Java, Jobling, from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Fbb. 5. Alfred, Tapiey, for Pondicherry and 
London. — 7. Mary Ann, Tarbult, for London. — 
24. Inward, Chesney, for Philadelphia; Lady 
Kennaway, Davison, for Penang. — 25. Duke of 
Argyll, Bristovr, for London; Helen, Macalister, 
for Penang. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
" DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 10. At Cannanore, the Uuly of Lieut. John 
Glynn. 4th N. I., of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. G. Higgs, of a daughter. 

24. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. H..J. 
Willins, SOth N.T., of a daughter. 

30. The lady of Brev. Capt. U. Pace, SOth N.I., 
of a son, still born. 

31. At Madras, Mrs. J. Goodsir, of a daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Itoyapooram, the lady of the Ucv. M. 

Winslow, of a daughter. 

4. At Madras, the lady of Surg. C. Searle, of a 
daughter. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of W. H. Bayley, 
Esq., C. S., of a daughter. 

5. At Secunderabad, the lady of George Mcikle, 
Esq., Superintending Surgeon, of a daughter. 

6. At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. J. Under- 
wood, Superintending Engineer, Presidency divi- 
sion, of a son. 

9. At Royapooram, the lady of Capt. Thomas 
Locke, Ist N. V. B., of a son. 

, 15. At Chintalpoody, on route to Kamptee, the 
lady of Capt. Weir, M. E. regt., prematurely of a 
daughter. 

l(k At Vellore, the lady of Capt. Logan, pay- 
master Centre Division, of a daughter. 

17. At Putsewalkum, the wife of Mr. J. White, 
of a daughter. 

Asiat. Joum, N. S.Vol. 23. No.91. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 4. At Pondicherry, Robert H. Rennick, 
Esq., of the Madras .medical establishment, to 
Mademoiselle Grace E. M. Fortiu Le Bel. daugh- 
ter of the late Monsieur John Fortiu Le Del. 

IF. .At Madras, Mr. A. J. Baldry. to Amelia Ilen- 
rieltu Franck4, third daughter of the late Major 
J. Franckd, of Trichinopoly. 

30. .At Madras, Mr. Benjamin J. Ross, to Jane, 
youngest ilaughter of the late Major Milbourne. 

— At Madras, Mr. J. T. Lovery to Miss Barbara 
Johnstone. 

— Mr. J. R. Lawrence, to Miss F. Ilarpur. 

Feb. 8. At Madras. Lewis De Fries, Esq., son of 

the late Adrian De Fries, Esq., to M iss Fran90ise 
Eulalic Accarier. 

13- At Madras. Capt. Francis, of the IstN.V.B., % 
to Miss F. £. Price, daughter of the late Capt. 
James Price, of the Bengal army. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 12. Mr. Christopher Peters, aged 75. 

24. At Madras, William Rutter, Esq. 

27. In camp at Visnnocheltruin, Major U. 
Walter, of the 6f)th Regt. N.I. 

Feb. 4. At Nellore, Jaffna, Elizalicth, wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Knight, Church Missionary. Mrs. K. 
was a native of Beverly, Massachusetts, United 
States of America, and had been in India almost 
nineteen years. 

5. The Right Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL.D., Lord 
Bishop of Madras, in the 80lh year of his age. 

8. At Madras, Rosa Maria, wife of Mr. Joseph 
John Palmer, aged 27. 


ISombap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department — Revenue. 

Jan. 20. Mr. J. Gordon to act as first assistant 
to collector of Alimedabad. 

Mr. R. Kcays to act as first assistant to collector 
of Kaira. / 

23. Mr. P. Scott (having returned to presidency 
from New South Wales) to resume his a))poinc- 
ment as first assistant to priitfbipal collector of 
Poona. 

Mr. N. Kirkland to act as collector of Kaira. 

Mr. R. C. Chambers to act as sub-collcctor of 
Broach. 

Mr. H. I.iddell to act as first assistant to principal 
collector of Surat. 

Feb. 1. Mr. T. C. Loughnan to be third assistant 
to collector of Kaira. 

Mr. J. R. Morgan to be assistant to collector of 
Ahmedabad. ^ 

r«r i torial Departmen t — Finance. 

Jan. 20. Mr. W. R. Morris to be acting accoun- 
taTit general, and revenue, judicial, and military 
accountant. 

Mr. W. .Siinson to l)e acting deputy accountant 
general, and acting deputy revenue, judicial, and 
military accountant. 

Feb. 8. Mr. J. H. Crawford to be accountant 
general, and revenue, judicial, and military ac- 
countant. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. 20. Mr. G. L. Elliot to act as 2d Judge of 
court of sudder dewance and sudder foujdaree 
adawlut. 

Mr. J. B. Simson to act as third juilge of ditto 
ditto. 

Mr. 'A. N. Shaw to be assistant judge for de- 
tached station of Sholapoor. 

24. Lieut. 11. Rudd, 5th N. 1. (in command of 
Poona police corps, and superintendent of police)* 
to be assistant magistrate of Poona, under pro- 
visions of Act No. XIV. of 1835. 

Mr. P. W. Le Geyt to act as judge and session 
judge of Dharwar. 

Mr. R. T. Webb to act as re^trar of sudder 
dewannee and sudder foujdaree adawlut. 

Mr. J. W. Langford to act as assistant judge and 

(8 H) 
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sesflloa judge, and assiitant to agent for sirdars at 
Poona. 

31. Mr. G. L. Farrant to be acting assistant 
judge and session Judge of Dharwar. 

FeL 3. Mr. G. Noton to be coroner of Bombay, 
in sue. to Mr. liittle, resigned. 

General department. 

Jan. 31. Mr. W. H. Harrison to act for Mr. Gre- 
gor Grant as deputy civil auditor and deputy mint 
master. 

Mr. J. R. Morgan, who arrived in India on the 
1st of Dec. ia'15, was examined on the lilth Jan. 
last, and pronounced to have attained such profi- 
ciency in the Hindoostanee language as qualifies 
him for official employment. 


Furlouffhe, ^c.— Jan. 2ft Mr. W. Hart, to Eu- 
rope, for three ye.*iT$, on an allowance of X‘‘2.'i0 per 
annum — 31. Mr. Gregor Grant, to Mahablc^liwur 
Hills, for health. 

M IM TA RY A Pl*()T NTMK NTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ^c. 

Ilonihap Castle, Jan. P, 1337- — Lieut. C. Rird- 
wood, .3(1 N. I., to be fort adjutant at Asset^rghur, 
according to provisions of G. G. O. 3th Aug. IftM. 
V. Brown appointed 2d in comniaiid of Bheel 
corps; date22d Dec. 

Jan. IH.— Mr. Charles Thatcher admitted on 
estab. as an assist, surg. 

The temporary arrangements dated 4th Aug. 
183.1, consofiuent upon alienee of J. G. Moyle, 
Esq., 1st member of Medical Board, cancelled from 
2Pth Dec., the date of that officer’s return to presi- 
dency. 

Jan. 20.— Assist. .Surg. Edwards, 16th N. I., to 
assume charge of duties of a.ssi.st. garrison surgeon, 
as a temporary measure, from 18tn Jan. 

Jan. 23.— Brev. Capt. H. J. Crozier, 2Gth N. I., 
to command invalids of II. C. Service proceeding 
to Europe by ship Trinmjih. 

Jan, 26 . — let L. C. C’ornet H. S'pottfswoixlc to be 
lieut., V. Vardon dec. ; dale 31st July 1836. 

Assist. Surg. Thos. Hobson to lx; surgeon, v. 
McNeil, M. D., retired ; date 4th June lH3(i. 

Jan. 27« — 2d Lieut. Suart, of engineers, to act 
for Lieut. Crawford us assistant to superintendent 
of roads and tank.s. 

2d Lieut. Hill, of engineers, to .succeed Lieut. 
Suart as assislaiit to superintending engineer at 
presidency. 

Jan. 28.— Assist. .Surg. J. F. Ileddlc to be vacci- 
nator at presidency, v. Surg. Kays, aud to have 
medical charge of police. 

Assi**. Surg. R. Brown, M. D., to be storekeeper 
at European general hospital, v. .Assist. .Surg. Iled- 
dle, aud to have medical cluirge of county jail and 
house of correction. 

Assist. Surg. C. Morcliead to liave medical charge 
of Byculla sciunds. 

Surg. Kays to be placed at di.siKi.sal of Com- 
mander-iii-chief. 

Theservices of Lieut. E. P. Lynch',' 16*fh N. I., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government, with a 
view to his being employed with British detach- 
ment serving In Persia. 

Ens. H. B. Rose to act as interp. in Hindoo.s- 
tanee to European regt., dugng absence of Lieut. 
Stiles on leave. 

Lieut. R. Farquhur, 6th N. I., to be fort adj. at 
Surat, V. Hughes proceeded to Europe; date 14th 
Jan. 1837. 

Lieut, P. K. Skinner, 0th N. I., to be acting in- 
terp. to engineer corps, v. Farquhar. 

The following officers, cadets of season 182], to 
have brevet ra^ of capt. from date's specified : — 
Lieuts. R. Farquhar, 6tn N. I., 13th Jan. 1837; T. 
Maughan, 12lh N. 1., 18th Jan. 1837. 


FURLOUGHS. 

. To Europe.— JAn. 25. Capt. W. Rollings, 2d or 
Or. N. I., for health.— 28. Midor H. C. Holland, 
16th N. 1.. for health.-Feb. 2. 2d Lieut. J. B. 


Woosnam, horse artillery, for health.— Lieut. E. 

H.Hart, 10th N. I. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Jan. 28. Col. B. Ken- 
nett. 22d N. 1., for two years, for health.— Feb. 2. 
Capt. W. Kiirnelt. European regt., ditto ditto 
<eventually to Europe). 

To Neilgherriee.—Jan. 30. Lieut. W. C. Stather, 
Ist Gr. NJ I., for four months, on private affairs. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Purloufrh.— Jan. 28. Lieut. T. Clendcm, to Eu- 
rope, for Iicalth. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jan. 27 . Hnratmnh,. McGregor, from Gogo. — 
30. IJpfan Castle, Duggan, from Canton, Sing.*i- 
pore, and Cann.'inore. — F kj).2. II.M.S. Ihmv, Bar- 
row, from Cochin; John Marsh, (3ucas, from 

I.lauelly. Cape, Mauritius, and Cochin. — 7* Caledo- 
nia, Stroyan, from Liverpool; and ll.C. sloop of 
war Ctutfe, from Biishirc.. — 0. Karl of lialmrras, 
nine, from Chin.!. — 14. Glenelfr, Ijangley, from 
China; Adam.-i, Mills, from Llanelly and Cape; 
Rurles, SmiLli, from Liverpool ; William Turner, 
Leitch, from ditto. 

departures, 

Jan. 14. Hrifannia, Ferris, for London.— Frr. 
2. Carnatic, Brodie, for I.ondon. — .1. Triumph, 
Green, for ('iMst, ('ape, and F.ondon ; Moffat, 
Boulton, {f>r l.ondon. — 1.1. William, (‘larke, for 
Liverpool.- 20. John, (?ampbt‘ll, for Clyde. — 2.1. 
Alupiis, McKee, for Liverpoo'.— 26. Upton Castle, 
Duggan, for Coast and London. 


Freiftht to London (Jan. 31).— £6 per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niiiTiis. 

Jan. 14. .At Byculla, the lady of G. Lettsom El- 
liot, Esq., Civil Service, of a sun. 

16. At Bombay, the I.ady of J. W. Langford, 
Es(|., C. .S., of a daughter, still-born. 

18. At Bombay, the l.ady of RichanI Spooner, 
Es(p, ('. S., of a son, still-born. 

23. At Colaba, the lady of Wm. Denton, Esq., 
commander Indian Navy, of ad.aughtcr. 

24. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. McGillivray, 
engineers, of a son. 

28. .At .Ahincduggur, the lady of Brev. ('apt. 

J. S. Kamsay, 4lh N. I., of a son. 

Feb. 7 . At Kirkee, the lady of Capt. Sir Kcitli 
A. Jackson, Bart., 4th Lt. Drags., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 28. At Bombay, Capt. W. Durant to Miss 
E. T. Bank in. 

Feb. 2. At Byculla. Assist. Surg. A. Weatlicr- 
hcad, M. D., medical establishment, to Jane Sarah, 
eldest daughter of John Johnstone, Esq., of Par- 
sonstown. King's County, Ireland. 


DEATHS. 

dee. in. At Rajeote, of typhus fever, Mary, wife 
of Hiding Ma.steT J. Tnnt, 1st Regt. L. C. 

Jan. 27 . .At Goa, Rear Admiral C'and’ido Joze 
Moura6 Garcez Palha, or tbe Portuguesiv Navy, 
in the 87th year of his age, after having honour- 
ably served his country 69 years.— He was a native 
of Portugal, aud came out to India at the early age 
of 18. Prom his long experience and falthftil ser- 
vice, he attained to the highest appointment in 
Portuguese India. He succeeded the late vice- 
roy, D. Manoel de Camara, as member of the 
government of Goa, having previously governed 
Demaun and Dlu. — Bombay Paper, 

Lately. Gobind Rao NanaShaheb, of Chleknee. 
It is stated that his Jagheer, valued at about 200,000 
Ks., becomes the property of the East-India Com* 
pany>-*he having left no issue behind him. 
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SHIPPING* 

Arriml at (-'olombo.— Feb. 6. Cawbridget Doug- 
laSf from Portsmouth. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan. .•>. At Colombo, Lieut. H. C. Bird, Ceylon 
Rifle Regt., eldest son of the late Col. Bird, of 
the same regt., to Rebecca, daughter of the late 
Charles Mais, Esq., of Bristol. 


China. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals previous to Feb. 18 .— Eben Pre^ 
bte» Sarah awl Uraalia, Hope, and Nepotiait, all 
from Manilla; Hope, and Hanover » both from 
Batavia ; Tgrer, Champlain, and *Otmmercei all 
from Liverpool ; Oaage, from Liverpool and Ma- 
nilla; Brilliant, from Liverpool and Singapore; 
Virginia, from Samarang ; Homan, Jjondon, and 
lielight, from United States; Emma Eugenia, 
from London; Catsar, from Bombay: Amelia 
Thompson, from V. D. Laud; Emilp Taylor, from 
Singapore. 


I&ittgaporr anb Dfalacca* 

SHIPPING. 

ylfin'vo/aat Singapore.— Deitvw#, from I-ivcr- 
pool ; Singapore, from London ; Maty, and John 
Dugdah, both from Liverpool. 


Jttauritius. 

DEATH. 

Marrh 7* Alexander O. Saunders. Esq., youngest 
son of the late Robert Saunders, Esq., of South- 
end, Kent. 


UlUTIIS. 

Jlw. 22.'At Singapore, the wife of Mr. J. (j. 
J 1 in bu, of a daughter. 

Veb. 26. At Singapore, the lady ofT. O. Crane, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. a. At Singapore, the Rev. Edwin Stevens, 
of the American Mission. 

Latelv. At Malacca, N-micy, wife of Lioiit. Col. 
Henry,* Ma<inis army, anrl youngest daughter of 
li. Trcwinan, Esq. 


inanilla. 

BIRTH. 

Dec. 16. The lady of the late John Saunders, 
Es«i., formerly of Bombay, of a daughter. 


Dutch mnbta. 


fMtelp. At Java, of fever, oit his p^s^e from 
Svilney to Canton, on Ixrard the brig LhtMren, 
M r. William Ward, aged 21, son of the late Lieut. 
Ward, of the 1st Regt. or Royals 


Van Dicmeif0 Hanb. 

NEW LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council held at 
the Government House, Hobart Town, on the 6th 
Jan. 1837, His Excellency Sir John Franklin, Knt.. 
&c., took the several oaths as lieut. governor, of 
the Island of Van Uiemen's Land and its depen- 
dencies. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 6. Capt. Alexander Maconochlc. R. N., 
K. H., to be private secretary to the lieut. go- 
vernor. 

The Hon. Henry Elliott to be aid-de-camp to the 
lieut. governor. 


^apr of VRoob mope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay. — March 13. H.M.S. Athol, 
from Portsmouth. — 17. John, from fr'ayal — ^24. 
Transit, from England. — 27* Delight, and Ueneral 
Kpd, both from London ; Lord Hobart, from St. 
Helena. — 29. Datvson, from London.— Emma, 
and City of Edinburgh, both from London; Fran- 
cis Charlotte, from London and Rio. — 31. London, 
from 'I'jjrbay. — A\)ril Regent, from Torbay.— 

22. Madras, and Childit Harold, both from London. 
— 23. Aurora, and Patriot, both from London. — 

23. Watkins, and Jlinda, lioth from Liverpool ; 
Elizfibcth, from London. — May r>. II. C. steamer 
Bercnire, from Falmouth ICtb March, Mayo, and 
Fernando Po. 

Departures. — March 10. Mary Heartley, for 
Madra.s and (Calcutta. — 11. South At4stra/ia, for 
South Australia.— 12. Palmira, for Bombay . Hi- 
bernia, for Madras, 6cr. — 20. Rapid, for Bombay .— 
23. Integrity, for Mauritius. — ^26. Elizabeth, for 
M.'iuritius.— General Mf/d. India. — April 1 . 
Thomas Smstk, for Mauritius ; Dawson, and 
Frances, both for V, 1). Laud. — Grecian, for Mau- 
ritius; City of Edinburgh, for N. S. Wales. — 10. 
Abberton, for Madras and Calcutta.— 1.3. Mary, 
for Mauritius. — 19. Lord Hobart, for South Aus- 
tralia.— 26. Aurora, for Madras.— 29. Hindu, for 
Singa]>orc. 


BIRTHS. 

March 10- At Stellenbosch, the lady of (’apt. 
McMahon, of a son. 

16. At the Residency,: Saldanha Bay, Mrs. 
George Marsh, of a son. 

April 23. Mrs. I. M.aniiel, of a son. 

27. Mrs. Dobic, of a daughter. 

DKATH.S. 

March 11. At Cape Town, Elisabeth, wife of 
Mr. Zacharias Long, aged 27. 

13. At Cape Town, Mary, wife of Mr. John 
Deane, aged 47* 

April 14. At his residence, Gnadcndal, Edward 
Lees, Esq., m.d.. aged .31. 

21. At Port Elizabeth, John A. Chabaud, Esq., 
attorney of the Supreme Court, aged .38. 

29. Major Robert Scott Aitchison, of the Ci^® 
Mounted Rifle Corps. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


[July. 


£ast- India House ^ June 21. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie. 
tors of East- India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's house in Leadenhall-street. 

ADOBESS TO HER MAJESTY. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read^^ 

Mr. Marriott said, before the regular 
business of the day was entered on he 
begged leave to suggest, as this was the 
day set apart for Her Majesty's proclama- 
tion, that an humble address should be 
moved on the occasion of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty's accession to the throne. 

Mr. Fielder wished to know what the 
usual course of proceeding was on such 
occasions ? 

The Chairman (Sir J. R. Carnac) said, 
the object which the hon. proprietor had in 
view had not escaped the attention of the 
Court of Directors. It was not usual, 
liowever, for the Court to present an ad- 
dress to the new Sovereign until the funeral 
obsequies of the deceased king had been 
celebrated. The Court of Directors would 
then, in concurrence with the Court of 
Proprietors, propose an address. 

Mr. Then a special Court 

will be called for that purpose. 

The Chairman answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

IDOLATROUS WORSHIP IN INDIA. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court 
that he now laid on the table a copy of 
the despatch of the 22d of February last, 
which had been sent out by the Court of 
Directors to the Indian government, in 
consequence of a resolution of the General 
Court of the 21st of December, 183f>, re- 
lative to the tax paid to the Company 
(commonly called the Pilgrim Tax) in 
connexion with idolatrous worship in 
India. 

Mr. Voynder requested that the despatch 
should be read. 

Tlie despatch was accordingly read by 
the clerk as follows 

Our Governor-general of India in Council. 

1. The dispatch in this department dated the 
SOth of February, 1833, entered at great length 
into a review of some of the principal questions 
on the subject of the Pilnim Tax with reference 
to the possibility of its ultimate abolition. 

9, The subject of being one respecting which it 
was cemsidered ** peculiarly difficult to give from 
this country more than general instructions.** 
that dispatch left in your Rands the ** details of 
any measure regarding it, the time, the degree, the 
manner, the gradation, and the precautions** ne- 
cessary to be obse^ed In respect of any scheme 
which you might deem It expedient to recommend 
iu furtherance of the views, therein presented and 
directed in reference to the financial part of the 

S uestion that you would fhmish a statement of 
II our receipts whether from Pilgrim Tax, offer- 
ings, lands, fees, or any other source, and of all 
pur expenses for the last ten years on account of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan places of worship and re- 
liglpua Qstablishmciits undgr the tlvfee f rcsidm- 


cies, in which statement you would include as 
much of the charges of police roads, bridges, 
choultries, hospitals, law expenses, charitable 
allowances, and donations, and all such other 
branches of expenditure as arc strictly amnccted 
with the Hindoo or Mahomedan religions.” 

3. The disiiatch further directed that you 
•' should procure from the Government of Port 
St. George, a correct statement of all collections 
derived from lands or from any other sources 
which have been assigned for the support of na- 
tive temples at that Presidency, where there ap- 
pears in 1829-30, to have been an excess of dis- 
bursement beyond the receipts to the large a- 
m.ount of Rs. 5,17,240, and you will require a 
similar statement from the Government of Bom- 
bay.** 

4. This dispatch appears to have been received 
by your late government about the 25th June, 
1833, and directions were given shortly afterwards 
to the Accountant-general at Calcutta, and to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay to furnish 
the required information. 

5. You appear to have received certain state- 
ments from Bombay about January 1834, and on 
the 7th July. 1834, you directed a return which 
had been made by the Accountant in the revenue 
department under the instructions of the Account- 
ant-general in Calcutta, and which is recorded on 
your Consultations of the 29th August 1834, but 
which exhibits “only the money collections and 

f pvcs no information of the receipts or value fif 
ands assigned for these purposes. &c.*’ to lie re- 
vised and assimilated to those received from the 
Bombay Presidency. 

(). The total income derived on account of Hin- 
doo and Mahomedan places of worship, under that 
Presidency for ten years, ending with 1832-33 91>- 
pears by the statement above rcferrcxl to. to have 
been Ks. 10..38,541, and the disbursements for the 
same period Us. 80|24|177> 

7* On the 29th August and the 29th September, 
the Government of Bombay and the Accountant- 
general at Calcutta, were it appears respectively 
called on to furnish statements of a more compre- 
hensive nature than those which had been received 
from Bombay. You noticed the delay which had 
occurred at the Madras Presidency in tr.'insmitting 
the reciuired information from thence, and on tho 
23tl of February 1835, you repeated your call on 
the Accountant-general at Calcutta. 

8. Your letters in this' department, dated the 
29th June and 10th November 1835, inform us that 
the amended statements will be transmittedas soon 
as received, and that the consideration of the gene- 
ral subject will be resumed as soon as all the re- 
quired information is in your possession. 

9. The details and minuteness of the accounts, 
and the retrospect they are required to take em- 
bracing a period of ten years, must necessarily 
have acquired a considerable time for their due 
prc))aratinn ; but it is desirable that no unnecessary 
delay should take place in bringing forward the 
whole subject fully and intelligibly in all its bear- 
ing on the financial interests, on the political 
obligations, and on the moral character of our Go- 
vernment. 

22d Feb. 1837. We are, Ac. 

Mr. Poynder said, that, having heard 
the despatch read, he felt it to be bia duty 
to propose to the Court a resolution on 
the subject to which it referred. In bring- 
ing that motion forward, he wished to 
avoid any thing that was calculated to give 
offence. Looking to the despatch of the 22d 
of February last, it appeared to him that it 
did not accord with the resolution to 
which that Court had agreed on the 21st 
of December, 1836, in which they recom- 
mended to the Court of Directors, that 
they should take such further measures as 
might be deemed necessary for fully carry, 
iug into effect the object pointed out in 
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the despatch of tlie 20th of February 
1833 — that object being to do away with 
the receipt of revenue connected with idola* 
trous worship in India — to prevent in fu- 
ture the Company’s deriving any bcneHt 
from such a polluted source. Now, with 
respect to the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, which had just been read, he 
would contend that it was not at all in 
accordance with the recorded resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors, of the 21st of 
December 1836, to which he had re« 
ferred. In order to prove this, he would 
take a brief view of the original despatch 
of tlie Court of Directors, to which that 
resolution had reference. He would not 
read the despatch at length~-.but would 
coniine himself to what, in parliamentary 
language, would be denominated its en> 
acting part. A very few phrases would be 
sufficient to shew what was the object of 
the despatch sent out to India, in February 
1833. He would not read the whole of 
that large, extensive, and well-reasoned 
despatch, though every part of it was 
worthy of deep attention. He should 
merely coniine himself to the propositions 
which were laid down in it. The Directors, 
ill that despatch, after a proper examina- 
tion of the whole^subjcct, came to the fol- 
lowing determination ^ 

1 . That the interference of British functionaries 
in the interior management of native temples, in 
the customs, liabits. and religious proceedings 
of their priests and attendants, in the arriinge- 
meut of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and 
generally in the conduct of tlieir interior economy, 
shall cease. 2. That the pilgrim tax shall every- 
where be abolished. 3. That fines and offerings 
shall no longer be considered as sources of revenue 
by the British (lovernment, and they shall no 
longer he collected or received by the servants of 
the Company. 4. That no servant of the Com- 
pany shall hereafter he engagcil in the collection, 
or manugenient, or custody of monies. In the na- 
ture of fines or offerings, however obtained, or 
whether furnished in cash or in kind. 5. That no 
servant of the Company shall hereafter derive any 
emolument from the above-mentioned or any 
similar sources. 6. That in all matters relating 
r to their temples, their worship, their festivals, 
their religious practices, and their ceremonial ob- 
servances. our native subjects be left entirely to 
themselves. 7* That in every case in which it 
has been found necessary to form and keep up a 
police force, especially with a view to the peace 
and security of the pilgrims, or the worshippers, 
such police shall hereafter be maintained out of 
the general revenues of the country. 

Such were the propositions contained in 
the despatch of 1833. And what had 
been the result? Why, that nothing what- 
ever had been done. He spoke in the 
presence of many proprietors, who took an 
interest in the question— and they must be 
as well aware as he was, that, after waiting 
for four long years, in the hope that some-, 
thing efficient would be done by the 
officers abroad — in accordance with the 
tenor of the despatch, the object of which 
he bad bad the honour of detailing to the 
Court — nothing had been effected. Yes, 
after waiting patiently, but in vain, for 
four years, they appeared now to be as far 
as. ever from the object which they bad in 
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view, and which they anxiously wished to 
see accomplished. He did not mean to say 
that the government abroad had been guilty 
of open and wilful disobedience. He 
merely called the attention of the Court to 
the simple fact, that a long period of time 
had been suffered to elapse, and that no- 
thing effectual had been done. They 
could not shut their eyes, nor stop their 
ears to the fact, that, during the whole of 
that time, complaints upon this subject, 
both loud and deep, had been made at 
home as well as in India. {Hear, hear !) 
Since the 21st of December last, repre- 
sentations had been made upon this sub- 
ject, from the Bishop of Calcutta down, 
wards — and yet no step had been taken 
to abolish the system complained of. 
Notwithstanding the strong feeling which 
had been expressed — notwithstanding the 
loud and serious remonstrance and com- 
plaint which had proceeded from every 
part of India — still nothing had been 
effected. He might say, that the whole 
Christian population of India — but most 
certainly that part of it which represented 
our own church there— earnestly called 
for an abolition of the system. Still 
nothing had been done. That Court had, 
on the 21st of December last, agreed to a 
strong resolution on the subject— but, he 
was sorry to say that nothing had been 
done in accordance with that resolution. 
On the contrary, the despatch which had 
ju.st been read was calculated to get rid of 
the subject tjptircly. The resolution of 
the 21st of December set forth—** That 
adverting to the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, dated the 20th of February 
183.3, having for its object the withdrawal 
of the encouragement afforded by Great 
Britain to the idolatrous worship of India, 
and also the relinquishment of the revenue 
hitherto derived from such source, which 
object does not yet appear to have been 
accomplished, this Court deems it neces- 
sary to recommend to the Court of Direc- 
tors to adopt such further measures upon 
the subject, as in their judgment may 
appear to be most expedient.” Now, he 
would ask, what further measure had .been 
adopted? Why, that dispatch had been 
sent out which the Court of Proprietors 
had just heard read — and which, he must 
take leave to observe, did not touch the 
evil complained of at all. In what he was 
saying, he had not the most distant wish 
or idea to inculpate the conduct of the 
Court of Directors, in sending out that 
despatch— neither did he feel any desire to 
overstate his own case — but he was anxious 
to point out the fact, that, after the resolu- 
tion of the Proprietors of the 21st of 
December last — after having heard the 
statement made by the Hon. Chairman on 
that occasion— a statement in whieb he so 
clearly and so eloquently described the 
claims of India and the expectations of 
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England, as well as his own wishes and 
desires on the subject — notwithstanding all 
this, nothing efficient had been done up 
to the present hour. He supposed also, 
that the colleagues of the hon. Chairman 
were favourable to the view which he had 
taken of the question, for he looked upon 
the hon. Chairman to be tlie organ of the 
Court of Directors. He was, therefore, 
the more surprized that no step had been 
taken to abolish so objectionable a custom. 
He had felt assured, that, in compliance 
with the recorded resolution of the Court 
of Proprietors, this practice would have 
been effectually put down, and that the 
Company would no longer participate in 
profits or revenues derived from such a 
polluted and abominable source. Taking 
that as his standing.plnce, he must say, 
that it was with the greatest astonishment 
he had read the despatch which was now 
laid before them ; and he believed that 
his fellow-proprietors, who came to the 
reading-room to peruse that despatch, felt 
as much astonishment at its contents ns he 
did. If the person who drew up that 
despatch wished to throw a wet-blanket on 
the question — if he were desirous of ex- 
tinguishing it altogether — he could not 
have adopted a more effectual mode for 
the attainment of his object. If it were 
wished to keep India still debased, by the 
encouragement of idolatry — if it were 
wished to keep India still Mahommedau, 
still Hindoo — if it were wished to destroy 
the anxious hopes which the Proprietors 
entertain on this subject — if such had been 
the wish of the individual who framed that 
despatch — if he were desirous not to carry 
into effect the resolution of tlie Court of 
Proprietors of the t^lst of December last, 
he could not have devised a better ex- 
pedient for that purpose. The despatch 
said not a word about the delay which had 
taken place in carrying into effect the 
declared intentions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, as contained in the despatch of 
February 1893. No ; it related simply to 
the subject of accounts, as connected with 
this system-^which, in his opinion, did 
not form the great and important part of 
the question, which was one purely of 
principle. He, therefore, asked, how great 
must be the disappointment of the public 
—at least of that part of the public who 
had taken the pains to come to the Court 
to read this despatch — when they found 
that it was not, in any way, calculated to 
meet their long-cherished wishes, and to 
put an end to the system which they 
reprobated? What would the secretaries 
of the Christian Knowledge Society and 
of the Church Missionary Society feel on 
this occasion ? This very day he had beard 
the despatch spoken of not only as useless, 
but as. infinitely worse than useless. He 
grieved when he thought of such a docu- 
ment having been sent out. What was it— 
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what good was it likely to effect ? None 
whatever. It was a mockery. Much had 
been promised, and all had ended in this 
despatch. 

*• Parturiunt montes nascitur rldiculus mus.’* 

Such, he was sorry to say, was a true 
statement of the case. He was most 
anxious to see this branch of revenue 
removed for ever— land with it the disgrace 
and crime that were connected with its 
receipt. But, he feared that there was, in 
some quarter or other, an indisposition to 
interfere in any case where the patronage, 
profit, or gains of the Company were at all 
concerned. Whether the profit derived 
from this Impure source were ^20,CXX) or 
£ 30,000 per annum — whether in the last 
year it did or did not amount to a certain 
sum — or whether the money which found 
its way into the Company’s pockets, 
through the medium of tiiis most objec- 
tionable tax, lay between the two sums 
which he had mentioned — mattered notliing 
in his view of the case. It was to that 
point, however, tliat tlie despatch of the 
Court of Directors related ; and what he 
complained of was, that, instead of further, 
ing the wishes of the Proprietors, it 
blinked and suppressed tlic whole question. 
Without meaning to impute blame to the 
Court of Directors — wiiliout alleging that 
any actual pledge was violated, by not 
properly following up the resolution of the 
21st of December 189G, he w'ould say, 
that there was sufficient ground, in that 
most defective despatch, to induce the 
Proprietors to call on the Court of Direc- 
tors to transmit to India such further or 
supplemental despatch as they might think 
fit for carrying into circct the declared 
wishes of the Proprietors on this subject. 
As he had said before, nothing was further 
from his intention than to impute blame to 
the Court of Directors — nor could his 
motion be construed as having any such 
effect. What he contended was, that the 
despatch fell infinitely short of what the 
Proprietors had a just right to expect. All 
that that despatch did was, to censure the 
authorities abroad for not sending home 
accounts, which, in his mind, were imma- 
terial— at the same time, that the real, the 
important point, namely, the extinction of 
this disgraceful source of revenue, was 
passed over. The hon. Proprietor con. 
eluded by moving — 

** That, adverting to the despatch of the Hono- 
rable Court of Directors, bearing date the 22d 
February last, transmitted to Bengal, in pursuance 
of the resolution of the General Court of Pro- 
prietors of the 21st December last, tliis Court 
refers it back to the honourable Directors to 
transmit such further or supplemental despatch to 
India, as may be more in accordance with the 
declared object of the last-mentioned Court, 
namely, the carrying into effect the Directors' 
despatch of the 2Utli February, 1833, which ex- 
pressly directed the withdrawal of the encourage- 
ment afforded by Great Britain to the idolatrous 
worship of India, and also the rellnqulshnient of 
the revenue hitherto derived from such source." 
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Mr,Hankey said, he rose, with great 
pleasure, to second the motion. If he had 
any fault to find with it, it was, that it did 
not go far enough— it was not forcible 
enough— -And he wished that his hon. friend 
had introduced some stronger and more 
stringent terms. Without wishing to de- 
part, in the slightest degree, from that 
respect w'hich he w'as anxious to pay to the 
hon. Chairman, he must say, that some- 
thing ought to have been done more in 
conformity with tlie expressed sentiments 
of a large niiml)er of Proprietors of that 
Court, than had been effected ; and he 
was sorry to observe that there was a strong 
impression on the minds of the public at 
large, an impression whicli he wished to 
see contradicted and removed by positive 
acts, that the Court of Directors were not 
so hearty as they ought to be in their 
endeavours to do away with all those 
abominations which still prevailed in India, 
and which ought to be at once put an end 
to. The whole bearing of the question 
rested on that able and excellent despatch 
of February 1833 $ and it was undoubtedly 
expected, by all who considered the sub- 
ject, looking to the nature and object of 
that despatch, that the Court of Directors 
would subsequently have done every thing 
in their power, not merely to mitigate the 
evil complained of, but to put a stop to it. 
Certainly it was hoped and believed, that 
the Directors would have taken measures 
for the purpose of impressing strongly and 
efiectually on the minds of those to whom 
that document was addressed, the necessity 
of acting fully up to the principles which 
%veru set forth in it. The last despatch, 
however, he was very sorry to say, left 
every thing just as it was previously. 
That dispatch, unquestionably, was not in 
accordance with what the Proprietors 
expected— certainly it was not in accord- 
ance with the resolution agreed to by that 
Court ill December last. A similar feel- 
ing seemed to pervade both sides of the 
bar, on that occasion — but, it was painful , 
for him to say, that that feeling appeared 
to have been entirely evaded and lost sight 
of, in the despatch of February last. If 
they examined that document, they would 
find that it was most unsatisfactory. Un- 
fortunately, it might be said of that 
despatch, that it had been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. It was so 
drawn up, that it seemed to afford an 
apology for the continuance of that course 
of proceeding which the Court of Pro- 
prietors anxiously wished to get rid of. 
It related almost entirely to matters of 
finance, which, when placed in opposition 
to the object which the Proprietors had in 
view, was a subject of comparative insig- 
nificance. After the first two or three 
introductory lines, there was nothing in 
the despatch that bore upon the general 
question. It did not at all embody the 


spirit and object of the resolution agreed 
to by the Court in December last. His 
impression was, and such was the im- 
pression felt by others, that the despatch 
of February last would produce no good 
eflects. What had been the course of action 
in India itself — and what were the feelings 
of the people here, with reference to this 
subject. Why, despatches were constantly 
received from India complaining of the 
continuance of the evil, and pressing on 
the attention of the Company the melan- 
choly fact, tiiat all the rights and ceremo- 
nies of idolatrous worship — even those 
that were of the very worst description, 
were still upheld by the accredited servants 
of the Company. He held in his hand a 
memorial on this subject, addressed to the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George. 
It really was a most serious and lament- 
able thing, that, in the year 1886, it 
should have been necessary to direct a 
document of this kind to any official 
authority of British India. It was a 
memorial praying for an equality of re- 
ligious toleration ; and was signed by 13 
chaplains, 37 missionaries, 152 European 
civil and military residents, of all ranks 
and stations, and by the Bishop of Madras, 
by whom it was transmitted to the Govern- 
ment. The meinoralists prayed that tlie 
same religious toleration which was granted 
to the heathens and Mahommedans should 
be extended to British subjects ; and that 
they might be py)tected from that com- 
pulsory attendance on, and that forced 
support of, an abominable worship, which 
they were not, under the existing system, 
allowed to refuse. One of the complaints 
of the memorialists was, that, even on Sun- 
days, European artillerymen were not able 
to attend to their own religious worship, 
while they were compelled to fire salutes 
in honour of Mahommedan and idolatrous 
ceremonies. He would leave the Court 
to judge what effect such a system must 
produce on the minds of those persons, 
who were thus forced into a violation of 
all their rights and feelings, as Christians 
and men. It would be well to considec, 
when they thus refused to pay proper res- 
pect to the feelings of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, what cflect such a course of con- 
duct was likely to have on the feelings and 
opinions of the natives ? Why, they looked 
upon such proceedings as a decided proof 
that the British Government supported 
and approved of their religion ; and they 
used the fact as an argument against those 
who wished to convert them from hea- 
thenism to Christianity. They said to 
those persons, “ Why do you find fault 
with our religion — why do you seek to 
interfere with it — when your government 
openly and plainly support it?** Hc.felt 
it to be his duty to declare, and he did so 
in grief, and not in anger, that, in his 
opinion, one of the greatest impediments 
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to the successful introduction of Chris- 
tiaiiity into India, arose from the support 
which the British Government still con- 
tinned to give to idolatry in that country. 
{Hear ^ hear!) That was now felt to be, 
and was acknowledged to bo, one of the 
leading impediments which Christian mi- 
nisters, of every description, found op- 
posed to the success of their pious labours. 
When such was the fact, was there, he 
would ask, a heart in the country (he was 
sure that there was not in that Court) that 
would not loudly and earnestly exclaim — 
Let every thing be done to remove this 
abomination!" What was the question of 
revenue ? He would say, that, in such a 
case as this, it was not a matter to be con- 
sidered. They ought to be actuated by 
higher and nobler motives. Were they, for 
the sake of a paltry consideration, to keep 
up a system which was in direct violation of 
conscientious feeling— which was utterly 
opposed to the divine truths of Christianity 
—and was wholly at variance with the aiu 
thority and precepts of him who was the 
author and founder of that religion? (hear, 
hear!) He wished, most earnestly, that 
the Company should free itself from the 
stain and reproach of encouraging such a 
system I Me wished that they should free 
themselves from the guilt as well as the 
stain and reproach that was inseparably 
connected with it. Now, he would in- 
quire, what was the efi'ect which the con- 
tinuance of such a system had on the minds 
of men at home? He would confidently 
assert, that their adherence to this objec- 
tionable course of conduct was producing 
a most deep and serious cflect. The pub- 
lic voice of England, Scotland, uiid Ire- 
land, called most strongly on the Company 
to remove this evil— to forego this impure 
source of revenue — to refrain from even 
the appearance of encouraging idolatry. 
And, sure he was, that if something were 
not speedily done to meet the wishes of 
the people, tlie consequence would inevit- 
ably be a most powerful expression of pub- 
lic feeling on the subject. At a large and 
numerous meeting which he had recently 
attended, a very strong resolution was 
agreed to, with reference to this impor- 
tant point. That resolution expressed feel- 
ings and sentiments that were by no means 
uncommon in the country. The meeting 
** rejoiced in the desire evinced by the 
London Missionary Society to extend the 
blessings of Christianity to India — and 
expressed their thankful and grateful feel- 
ings, in consequence of the subject having 
still farther attracted the attention of the 
Court of Directors— they hoped that effec- 
tual means would be taken to raise the 
Christian name in the eyes of the heatlien— 
and that immediate steps would be taken 
to remove every obstruction to the success, 
fol preaching of the gospel, one of the 
|^y|j|est of which was, the practice of giv- 
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ing countenance to idolatrous ceremonies." 
It would take up too much time if ho 
were to enter into the arguments with 
which the mover of that resolution enforced 
the view which he took of this subject. It 
was sufficient to observe that they were 
decided and conclusive. That individual 
said, ‘‘that, with reference to this subject, 
the public mind must be informed— the 
public judgment must be strongly ap- 
pealed to — fur, otherwise, nothing decisive 
and effectual can be performed. If that 
were done, then it would necessarily be 
asked, what is the connection between the 
British Government and idolatrous wor. 
ship ? To that the startling answer would 
be-~why, the British Government provide 
for the repair of the temples — they contri- 
bute towards maintaining the temple ser- 
vice, and they enable the natives to perform 
their idolatrous duties — nay, even the ap. 
pointment of the dancing girls comes under 
the cognizance of the British Government." 
The resolution was ably supported by a 
member of Parliament, whose observations 
were exceedingly strong. He said — " I 
candidly confess that I was not prepared to 
hear such a statement of abuses in India as 
has been disclosed." Such being the state 
of the case — ^thc public mind being di- 
rected to the subject — they might be quite 
sure, that the voice, not merely of that 
Court, but of their countrymen in ge- 
neral, would be raised in a tone and man- 
ner that could not be resisted. He hoped 
and believed, that no indifference would 
be manifested either by the Court of Direc- 
tors or the Court of Proprietors; and he 
confidently trusted, that such measures 
would be taken, in conformity with the 
resolution proposed by his hon. friend, as 
would eflectually wipe away the stain and 
reproach which was attached to the system 
at present acted upon by the Company. 
As to the last despatch, it would appear 
that every thing beneficial to the object 
which the Proprietors had in view had been 
extracted from it. It was one of the coldest 
and most chilling documents he had ever 
seen. If the next despatch were to pass 
tlirough the same cooling and chilling pro- 
cess, he wondered what would be the 
nature of the communication from India 
that would follow it. The despatch of last 
February had, it seemed, received the 
sanction of a considerable portion of thsg* 
Directors. It had the efiect of throwing 
water, of casting a damp on the attain- 
ment of an object which the Proprietors 
strongly desired to see immediately carried 
into effect. He hoped, however, that the 
next despatch would be of a very different 
nature. Under these circumstances, he 
should second the motion ; and would only 
complain, that it fell short of that expres- 
sion of feeling which, in his opiniou, the 
circumstances demanded. Hedid,however, 
humbly hope, that it would receive the 
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cordial support of the members of that 
Court and of the Court of Directors, and 
that complete unanimity would prevail on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. Marriott said he would not trouble 
the Court with any remarks on the obser- 
vntions whicli had been made by the lion. 
Proprietor who had precceded him, hut 
simply confine himself to the motion im- 
mediately before them. If he understood 
the object of the resolution of the 21st of 
December last, it was to give effect to the 
Directors* despatch of the 20th February 
1833, which ordered the total abolition of 
the receipt of what might be crdled idola- 
trous revenue. The despatch sent out in 
consequence of that resolution did not 
meet the object which the Proprietors con- 
templated — and the present motion re- 
quired that further measures should be 
adopted to carry their wishes into effect. 
Now, when he looked to the despatch of 
the 22nd of February last, it was evident 
that it got rid of nearly the whole question, 
by only calling for accounts; and it would 
seem tliat it made an apology for the delay 
of four years which was so strongly com- 
plained of. If he approved of that des- 
patch, he should feel that he was encourag- 
ing the receipt of those filthy gains — which, 
he believed, nothing 'short of legislative 
enactments would terminate. His firm 
opinion was, that unless they petitioned 
against those abominations, they would still 
be continued. He, however, would do all 
that lay in his power to put an end to 
them— ^nd feeling thus, he should sup- 
port the motion now before the Court. 

The Chairman said the hon. mover had 
referred to a resolution agreed to by that 
Court on the 21st of December last, and 
he wislied to call the attention of the Pro- 
prietors to the concluding part of that re- 
solution, which set forth, ** That this Court 
deems it necessary to recommend to the 
Court of Directors to adopt such further 
measures upon the subject as in their judg- 
ment may appear to be most expedient." 
{Hear, hear /) The matter was left to the 
discretion of the Court of Directors, and 
they had acted as to them seemed best. 
He had, on that occasion, the pleasure of 
delivering bis opinion on the generai ques- 
tion, and he had seen no reason for since 
altering that opinion. He was exceedingly 
sorry that the course which the Court of 
Directors had thought proper to adopt had 
not met the approbation of the hon. Pro. 
priotor, but he begged leave to repudiate 
the notion that the Court had in any way 
lent itself to the unworthy design of evad- 
ing the expressed desire of tlie Court of 
Proprietors. The Directors sympathised 
with the Court of Proprietors in their 
anxiety to put down every thing that was 
oppos<^ to, and milipited against, the com- 
mon faith which they professed, and they 
would do every thing to achieve such an 
Asiat. JoMm.N.S, Vpi..23. No.91. 


object consistently with the fMlings apd 
prejudices of their native subjects* {Hear, 
hear /) But there was a time and a mode 
for the accomplishment of that object, and 
it was for them to judge of that time and 
of that mode. {Hear, hear /) When the 
hon. Proprietor stated that the Company's 
giving countenance to these practices was 
the reason why the Christian faitli was pre- 
vented from being propagated to a greater 
extent in India, he would answer, that if 
such measures were adopted, as the bon. 
Proprietor seem to wish fur, the conse- 
quence would very likely be, the down- 
fal of the Christian power in India. In 
such a case as this, which was connected 
with the religious faith of their native sub- 
jects, .it behoved them to proceed with the 
greatest caution and circumspection ; and 
it ought constantly to be borne in mind, 
that time was necessary for all great 
changes. He had strong objections to tliis 
motion. In the first place, they had no 
right to suppose that the Government of 
India was not fully awake to the impor- 
tance of the subject, or that they were luke- 
warm in a cause which was necessarily 
dear to every Christian breast. Another 
reason why he objected to the motion was, 
because he did nut like to see that Court 
directing proceedings, the consideration 
and adoption of which properly belonged 
to the Executive body. {Hear, hear /) 
That body were responsible, on oath, for 
every act which they did ; and, therefore, 
he felt that it was hjghly objectionable that 
they should have prescribed to them the 
particular measures which they ought to 
pursue. (Hear, Hear!) At the same 
time he wfnild say, that the Directors had 
always shewn the utmost and most anxious 
desire to do that which the Court of Pro- 
prietors recommended. But, he would 
ask, would any individual in that Court 
agree to such a proposition as this — namely, 
that any Proprietor should rise in his place 
and point out the precise manner which 
the Court of Directors should adopt in tlie 
.execution of a particular duty. {Hear, 
hear/) In the present instance, the duty 
imposed upon them was one of the very, 
highest importance, of the most delicate 
as well of the most sacred nature, and 
they could only hope to succeed by act- 
ing in the most prudent and cautious 
manner. {Hear, hear!) Actuated by 
tliese sentiments, and, at the same time, 
wishing that Christianity should ffourish 
and extend all over the world, he could 
not lose sight of the fact, that the Directors 
had other duties to perform, connected 
with the welfare and security of the Com- 
pany, wbicii could not be dispensed witli. 
{Hear, hear!) He hoped that the Court 
would not afford its support to this reso- 
lution — but that the Directors would be 
allowed to proceed with that temper, and 
prudence, and caution^ which ther object in 
(2 1 ) 
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view so clearly re<^ired. ^ He trusted, 
that the few observations which he had ad- 
dressed to the Court would so far operate 
as to induce the hon. Proprietor to with- 
draw his motion. (^Hear, hear/). 

Mr. Fielder said, he should certainly 
vote against the motion. When he found 
that the Court of Directors gave their cor. 
dial approbation to the despatch of Feb- 
ruary 1 8b3, he could not doubt of their 
sincerity on this question. They had left 
this despatch to work its own way, and had 
very properly abstained from the adoption 
of any precipitate measure. It was futile 
to suppose, that the long-established usages 
and prejudices of 100,000,000 of people 
could he removed all at once. lie did 
not think that any cool and reflecting' mind 
could, for a moment, support a contrary 
proposition. The Court of Proprietors 
had left it to the Court of Directors to 
send out such a despatcli as they, under 
the existing circumstances, might, in their 
judgment, conceive to be best. They had 
done so — and with them, he thought, the 
matter ought to be allowed to remain. 
He denied that this tax was an encourage- 
ment to idolatry. On the contrary, the 
levying a tax on idolatry tended, in his 
mind, to its detriment and discouragement. 
It might be a subject of complaint if all 
the inhabitants of the Indian empire were 
taxed on this account. But that was not 
the case. Tills was a tax levied on tlio 
idolators themselves, and not on others. 
But, leaving this aside, in his opinion, hav- 
ing once left the matter to the discretion 
of the Court of Directors, they would be 
stultifying themselves if they supported 
this motion. He thouglit the Court of 
Directors had done just what they ought 
to do, and what the proprietors rccoin- 
meuded them to do — they had sent out 
such a despatch as they deemed fit and 
proper. He should be very sorry to see a 
delicate and difficult question like this 
taken out of the hands of the Government 
of India and the Court of Directors; 
because he felt that the greatest caution 
was necessary in at all interfering with 
the prejudices of so vast and sensitive 
a population. Under these circumstances, 
he should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Foynder, in reply, said lie had 
heard no argument whatever against his 
motion ; and, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the hon. Chairman, he could 
not consent to withdraw it, because he did 
not think that the sense of the Court was 
opposed to it. If he adopted such a course, 
it would be considered as notliing more 
nor less than a declaration, on his part, 
that be bad, without due consideration, 
taken up a proposition which he could not 
possibly adhere to. At the same time, 
he should be very unwilling that any in- 
dividual should suppose that he could be 
actuated by so unfisir, so unjust, so un- 
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Christian a feeling, as not to be induced 
to give way upon proper grounds being 
adduced. Sucb conduct was alike con- 
trary to his feelings and to bis practice. 
But the strong conviction on his mind was, 
that the despatch of February last was not 
what it ought to have been ; it did not, in 
fact, touch the question from its com- 
mencement fo its termination ; and there- 
fore, he could not, consistently with his 
views and feelings, give way. The hon. 
Chairman had referred to the resolution 
of the General Court, agreed to in Decem- 
ber last — and he had correctly stated, that 
it set forth — that ‘\this Court deems it ne- 
cessary to recommend to the Court of 
Directors to adopt such further measures 
upon the subject, as in their judgment may 
appear to be most expedient.'* That, 
however, was only the conclusion of thu 
resolution. Wliy did not the hon. Chair- 
man quote the whole of it ? The resuliition 
did not merely call on tlic Court of Direc- 
tors to do what they might think fit, but 
accompanied their recommendation with a 
substantive statement of the object that was 
sought to l>e elfectcd. He, however, w'ould 
read the whole resolution, which ran thus : 

That, adverting to the despatch of the 
Court of Directors, dated the 20th of 
February 1833, having for its object the 
withdrawal of the encouragement afforded 
by Great Britain to the idolatrous worship 
of India, and also the relinquishment of 
the revenue hitherto derived from such 
source, which object does not yet appear to 
have been accomplished, (let the Court, said 
Mr. X’oynder, mark that) this Court deema 
it necessary to recommend to the Court of 
Directors to adopt such further measures 
upon the subject as in their judgment may 
appear to be most expedient.** That great 
and important object not having been 
accomplished, the Court of Proprietors 
called on the Court of Directors to take 
such measures — for what ? — Why, for its 
accomplishment — as might appear to them 
to be most expedient. The question then 
was, had they adopted any measure wliaU 
ever to efleet that object ? In his opinion, 
the despatch of February last could not 
he considered as a measure of that kind. 
They ought to have had the w'hole resolu- 
tion, and not a part of it, placed before 
them by the Chairman. He did not ac- 
cuse the ,hon. Chairman of having wilfully 
introduced only a part of it — ^but he thought 
that it was his duty to have read the whole 
resolution,.— and the Hon. Chairman not 
having done so, he bad deemed it necessary 
to su]>ply the omission. Why was such a 
despatch as this sent out? ‘ Was it not 
because the Directors had heard, from all 
parts of India, that their, agents were re- 
ceiving this horrible impost, from the 
miserable victim who was swinging with 
a hook thrust into his body, to the lowest 
creature who made a salaam to the idols 
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of his worship. From every temple — from 
every scene of indecency and prostitution 
—it appeared that they were receiving 
those nefarious profits. The Company 
was, in fact, so mixed up with this abo- 
minable system, that it might be asserted, 
that they were really and positively en- 
coiiraging idolatry on a large scale. So 
said, indeed, the Christian Knowledge 
Society, a month or two ago— so said the 
IVlissionary Society — so said Mr. llankey, 
who was present at many of these religious 
meetings, and whose example he wished 
others would imitate, instead of thwarting 
their eflorts to put an end to a monstrous 
abuse. Not merely, they were told, was 
this tlie feeling of the Church Missionary 
Society and of the Christian Knowledge 
Society (both of which were identified 
witii the Established Church), but also of 
the Baptist Society and of the Methodist 
Society, all of whom had missionaries in 
India,andsomeof whose members were now 
present in the Court. If, then, some circc- 
tual stops were not adopted, what a ferment 
of parliamentary petitioning would here 
he excited. Such, assuredly, would be the 
case — petition would follow petition in 
quick succession, if the Company did not 
perform their duty. Xlis bon. friend (Mr. 
Han key) had said, that the resolution was 
not strong enough— but it was his (Mr. 
Poynder's) wish to avoid every thing that 
even looked like censure on the conduct 
of those who had sent out this despatch. 
That despatch w'as subscribed with the 
names of several directors. How such a 
document came to be sent out, be could 
not say. All that he had to do was to 
treat it as the work of those who appeared 
to have sanctioned it. He had heard some 
reflections cast out on the subject of that 
despatch, but ho threw them aside ; and 
he simply took the document as he found it, 
with certain names attached to it. Tt was 
said, that time was not given for ejecting 
this alteration. He denied the assertion. He 
had given ample time. He had stood in 
that Court, year after year, advocating this 
cause, and yet little had been done. He 
bad laboured for a period little sho^t of 
twenty-five years to effect this object, so 
that it could not be said that amply suffi- 
cient time had not been allowed. But 
now, so far from attaining the object which 
the Proprietors sought *for, all their hopes 
were discouraged by this most unsatisfac- 
tory despatch. They were not nearer to 
their object, it would appear, now, in 
1 8.37, than they were many years ago. It, 
therefore, was time that every than who 
feared God — that the whole British peo- 
ple — should speak out, and speak deci- 
dedly. He held in his hand a copy of the 
memorial from the European inhabitants 
of Madras to the Governor in Council, to 
which Mr. Hankey had alluded. But 
Mr. Haiikey had not told tliem, whether 
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the individual who had presented it to 
Parliament, and who moved that it should 
be printed, had also called for the print- 
ing of an important document, or rather 
series of documents, that was connected 
with it. He alluded to the appendix. If 
the member who called for the printing of 
the petition, did not also call for the 
printing of the appendix, then it was 
time that he should do so. (A proprietor 
stated, that both were printed.) Then be 
would say, that the gentleman who moved 
the printing of the petition, and also the 
printing of the appendix, had done a great 
service to the cause of morality. He was 
likewise in possession of the answer, the 
unjust and uncalled-for answer, of Mr. 
Chamicr, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, to the bishop who had transmitted 
the memorial. That memorial was ac- 
companied by one of the most beautiful 
and affecting letters that he had ever read. 
Bishop Corrie, by whom it was written — 
who had been snatched from them since, 
and whom he had ever held in respect and 
reverence — had received an answer of a 
most insulting nature ; and it was his in. 
tention to give notice of a motion, at the 
next General Court, on the subject of that 
insulting answer. He would briefly read 
the answer which Mr. Chamier returned, 
on the receipt of the memorial. (The lion. 
Proprietor read the answer, which, in 
efiect, set forth, that the letter of the Gtli 
of August 1836, ipclosing the memorial 
of the European inhabitants of Fort St. 
George on the subject of religious tolera- 
tion. and requesting it to be forwarded to 
the Governor in Council, had been receiv- 
ed ; and the secretary proceeded to say^ 
that be was directed to inform the bishop, 
that the sentiments of the Governor were 
not in accordance with those of the memo- 
rialists ; and, farther, that the Governor 
was sorry, that the bishop did not attend 
to his own peculiar duties, in moderating 
the zeal of over-hcated minds, instead of 
agitating questions that were calculated to 
endanger the peace of the country.) This 
he looked upon to be a most insulting an-, 
swer. He would not, however, go into 
that point now, as it would have to be 
considered hercafler, as the subject of a 
substantive motion. Now, he would say, 
that, looking to all these things occurring 
consentaneously — (he would not blink the 
point)— it did appear to him, that there 
was a determination on the part of their 
oificers abroad, to cling to the sweets of 
profit derived from these impure sources.— 
But why, it would be asked, were not 
similar difficulties placed in the way of 
removing suttees? The reason was, be- 
cause tlie destruction of that abuse only 
touched the interests of the Hindoo priests, 
who seized on the ornaments of the un- 
fortunate victims. No European agent 
derived any jSrofit from suttees, and, there* 
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fV»r«, there was comparaliTely little oppo- 
ftiiion to the removal of tlie abuse. Now, 
tie contended that the system of which he 
complained, and which was intimately 
connected with idolatry, might Vie done 
away with without the least difficulty or 
danger. As to the argument that this 
tax discouraged Idolatry, It was wholly 
fallacious; and if the Court would in- 
dulge him in the repetition of the argu- 
ment which he had used on the 21st of 
December last, he would prove it to be so. 
The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Fielder) either 
was not present on that occasion, or he had 
forgotten the argument. — But he could 
shew that the tax had a directly contrary 
effect to that which the hon. Proprietor 
supposed. He could, at this moment, 
adduce the most conclusive evidence on 
this point.-~(Ilere Mr. Goldsmid made a 
remark on the irregularity of adverting to 
former discussions.) He certainly was 
sorry to trouble his friend, Mr. Goldsmid, 
who, be was aware, could not enjoy this 
discussion. 

Mr. Goltlsmid said, ho had interrupted 
the hon. Proprietor, who was bringing 
forward matter that had reference to a 
former discussion, and he conceived that 
the hon. Proprietor's remark was not called 
for. 

Mr. Poynder said, he ought rather, per- 
haps, to have borne the interruption with- 
out notice. He hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. Proprietor would receive this obser. 
vation in apology. He had taken down 
one or two other observations on which he 
would offer a few remarks. They were 
told that the Court of Proprietors had no 
riglit to prescribe to the Court of Direc- 
tors, in any case, what course tliey ought 
to follow. Now, he could not agree to 
that as an abstract proposition. In his 
opinion, the Court of Directors ought to 
obey an unanimous resolution of that Court. 
He should now conclude, thanking the 
proprietors for the patient attention which 
they had accorded to him at a former 
Court, and for the indulgence which they 
had extended towards him on the present 
occasion. He had no desire to set up his 
own judgment as a standard of infalli- 
bility, on this or any other question ; but. 
He believed that every man of right feel- 
ing, tliroughout the country, agreed with 
him in opinion on the point now under 
discussion. He knew that, in mooting 
this question from time to time, he might 
be considered by some gentlemen as ve^ 
troublesome and very officious ; but still, in 
spite of such censure, he would continue 
to do that which he considerid to be his 
duty as a’Proprietor. 

' The quMtion was then put, and, on d 
dfew of hands, negatived. 

Mr. Piiynder tlien gave liotico, that, at 
tliei^Mxt quarterly Court, hO would submit 
tbsitodwlag iHotiOn, etas. 


That the next General Court of Proprietors do 
take Into consideration a memorial transmitted 
in August last by the European population of Ma< 
drsa to the Governor of tnat presidency, on the 
suhlect of their compulsory attendance upon reli- 

K i ceremonies of the natives. AImi a letter 
the late Bishop of Madras to the Right 
Hon. Sir F. Adam, dated fith .\ugust 1U30, trans- 
mitting such memorial ; and lastly, an answer to 
the letter of the bishop, from llenry Chamier, 
Esq., Chief Secretary or Fort St. George. 

The hon. Proprietor said, he held in 
his hand the documents which the Mouse 
of Commons had caused to be printed on 
this occasion a few days ago. I f he were, 
on his motion, precluded from using those 
papers, he would be obliged to move that 
they should be printed. 

The Chairman.^ All papers presented 
to Parliament are placed for the use of the 
Proprietors in their room ; and therefore 
the hon. Proprietor might act on those do- 
cuments. 

Mr. Poynder , — That will answer my 
purpose. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The Chairman . — I now lay before the 
Court, conformably with the bye-law, sec. i. 
cap. .S, certain papers which have been 
laid hefure Parliament. 

These were — Return to an Order of a 
Select Committee of the House of Com. 
mens relative to Remuneration to Mari- 
time Officers. 

Return to an Order of the 9th of May, 
for the Names of Commanders of Com- 
pany *.s Ships who have received Remu. 
neratiun for Losses. 

Regulations of the Legislative Council 
of Bengal, for 1833-34-35, and 3G. 

Copy of the Memorial of the European 
Inhabitants of Madras, on the subject of 
Religious Toleration ; with the Letter of 
the Bishop of Madras, and the Secretary's 
Answer to it. 

The Chairman said, these latter papers, 
it would he seen, had reference to the 
motion of which the lion. Proprietor had 
given notice for the next Quarterly Gene- 
ral Court. 

Mr. Hankey asked, whether the motion 
might not be taken into consideration at 
the first General Court, though held for 
another purpose ? 

The Chairman thought that it could not. 

HALF year’s dividend. 

The Chairman . informed the Court, 
that warrants for tlie half-year’s dividend 
on the Company's stpck would be ready 
for delivery ('pursuant to the 1 1th sec. of 
the 3d and 4th William IV., capi 85) bn 
Thursday, July 6. 

CA8E OF APPEAL. 

The Chbirman laid on the table, pursu- 
ant to the resoltition of the General Court 
of the 22d of March last, k retutn of ap-^ 
peals before the Privy Counsel, in which 
tho Company are respondents, ageirts, oP 
otherwise. 
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Sir C. Forbes Baid, one of these appeal 
cases was the most extraordinary that had 
ever been beard before the F^rivy Council. 
He alluded to that to which he had referred 
on a former occasion. In that case an un- 
fortunate zemindar of Bengal owed 6,000 
rupees arrears of rent to the Company ^ 

Mr. Wigram rose to order. The hon. 
bart. might give notice of a motion on 
this subject, but he had no right to proceed 
now. 

Sir C Forbes begged to difler from the 
hon. director. He believed that he had a 
right, at a quarterly general Court, to 
make such observations as he might think 
proper ; and to enable him to do so, he 
meant to conclude with a motion. He 
hoped the hon. director was now satified. 
As he before said, this zemindar owed an 
arrear of 6,C)00 rupees, which he was called 
on to pay by the collector of revenue. He 
gave approved security for the debt, which 
was paid within the time. But notwith- 
standing, his zeinitidary having been ad- 
vertised for sale, was actually sold for 
the sum of 97,000 rupees, to pay a debt of 
only 6,000, tiie property being, in fact, 
worth upwards of five lacs of rupees. The 
unfortunate man, in 1812, brought an ac- 
tion against the purchaser and the Go- 
vernment in the Zillah Court, and there 
obtained a decree for the reversal of the 
sale, and the restitution of his zcmlndary. 
This decision was, however, appealed 
against by the Government to the Sudder 
Adawlut, and that court reversed it. The 
zemindar then lodged an appeal to the 
Privy Council, and, after twenty-live 
years of litigation, the case was decided 
against him two or three months ago. This 
poor man had not the means of sending 
money home to prosecute his appeal ; but 
he trusted his case to a gentleman, whose 
name he would not mention, who under- 
took to carry it on, the condition being, 
that he should receive certain allowances out 
the zcinindary if successful. He, how- 
ever, had neglected the appeal, and an In- 
timation was given to the Zemindar, that 
his case was in abeyance, for want of par. 
tics to prosecute it. He was, in conse- 
quence, driven to the necessity of petition, 
ikig; and he prayed the Privy Council to 
take his case into consideration, and to 
decide on it. Under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Court of Directors were called 
on to provide counsel and agents, although 
an appeal in which they were themselves 
the respondents. The case was one in 
which it appeared that great injustice and 
oppression had been committed. The 
costs must be extremely heavy, and the 
unfortunate zemindar had not the means 
of meeting them. He submitted, there- 
fore, to the Court of Directors, whether 
the case was not one that culled for their 
interlbrcnce ? He held in bis hand the 
petition which had been presented to the 


Privy Council on behalf of the zemindar, 
which was well worthy of attention. He 
earnestly hoped the Court of Directors 
would do something for this unfortunate 
zemindar, who, with bis family, had been 
reduced to beggary. The petition was 
altogether strong and affecting, but at the 
same time so humble and respectful, that 
he hoped the Directors would peruse it, 
and for that purpose he would hand it to 
the gentlemen behind the bar. He knew 
nothing of the parties nor of the circum. 
stances, further than he had stated; hut 
he had felt it to be his duty to call tlie 
attention of the Court to them. 

Mr. IVigram hoped that he should be 
excused if he submitted to the bon. baronet 
the propriety of merely having this read 
witliout making any motion upon it. He 
was sure the hon. bdk^onet would excuse 
him if he said that the decree of the Court 
below was affirmed, as the hon. Imronet 
would have learnt if he had waited until 
he had heard these papers read, he would 
then have found that as the order in 
Council had not yet been issued, therefore, 
in point of fact, the matter had not been 
finally settled, though the decree of the 
Court below bad been affirmed. Under 
these circumstances, he (Mr. Wigram), 
again submitted, that the hon. baronet had 
better read these papers, and consider them 
well, before he made any motion upon 
the subject. He, (Mr. Wigram) appre- 
hended that the ca6e was a very peculiar 
one — lie therefore would not presume to 
give any opinion upon it, because if he 
did he should act in a manner wholly 
inconsistent with the course which he con- 
ceived it proper in matters of this sort to 
pursue. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that he certainly 
was unaware that this case had not been 
decided — on the contrary he had it from 
high authority — from a Member of the 
Privy Council that it had been decided. 

Mr. tVigrain observed that the case had 
'been decided, but that no order had been 
issued by the Privy Council upon it, and, 
until some order was issued, it was pro- ' 
judging the case to deal with it now, {Hear^ 
hear /) 

Sir Charles Forbes hoped that the hon. 
Director would do him the justice to seo 
that he had himself forced him (Sir C.- 
Forbes) to conclude with a motion in 
order to get the privilege of making a few 
obBervations upon the case. He was how- 
ever happy to hear that the case had not 
been finally decided, and be earnestly 
entreated the Court of Directors, though 
they were Pot by law bound to do any- 
thing for this poor man, they woiild^ in 
the exercise of a charitable and humafne 
feeling, do something for this unfortunate 
zemindar, who, for a debt of Rs. 6,000, 
had lost property which by sale produced 
lls. 97,000. Tbeconversatton here dropped. 
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BYE'LAWS. 

Mr, Twining presented the Report of 
the Rye-laws Committee which was read 
as follows 

•* The Commitfee Appointed to in«pcet the East 
India Company’s nye-laws, and to make enquiry 
into the olraervance' of them, have'^proceeded to 
the dfscharf;e of their duty, and have agreed to 
the following Report 

•* Your (’ommittee l)eg to state that, the 
result of the enquiry institutwl, affords them 
the satisfartion of lieing enabled to report to 
the General Court, that the hyc-laws have 
been duly obsetved and executed during the 
past vear. 

East India House, th'- 4th May 1837- 
** R. Twining, John Carstairs, 

Jas. Shaw, Alex.’Annand, 

Wm. Rurnie, John Hodgson, 

W. G. Paxton, .fohfi Woolniore, 
Edw. Goldsmid, W. Blackburne.” 

Tho Chairman said he had next to 
acquaint the Court with the names of the 
gentlemen proposed to he elected upon 
the Committee upon Bye* laws for the 
ensuing' year. 

Sir Charles Forbes liojrrred to lie informed 
whether or not there were any vacancies. 

The Chairman replied that there was 
one vacancy ; and at the same time hegped 
to inform his hon. friend fhat the members 
to be proposed had served durinsr the last 
year. He should now put and declare tho 
names of the Committee in the usual 
course. 

The following names were then severally 
put by the Chairman, and declared to l>e 
elected members of the Bye-laws Com- 
mittee. 

Richanl Twining. E«q. Abrm. W. Robarts, Esq. 
Robt. Williams, Esq. Sir .fohn W’oolmorc 
Sir H. .Strachey, Bart. W. G. Paxton, Esq. 
John Carstairs, Esq. Edward Goldsmid, Esq. 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. Major-gen. Hlnckburn 

Wm. Rurnie, Esq. Alex. Annand, Esq. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 

Tlie Chairman then said that there was 
a vacancy on this Committee to he filled 
tip, in consequence of Lewis Loyd, Esq. 
having disqualified. He therefore begged 
leave to propose Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
to fill that vacancy as a member of the 
Bye.laws Committee. 

Sir Charles Forbes expressed tlie high 
gratification he felt in seconding the nomi- 
nation made by the hon. Chairman, and 
The Chairman having put the question, 
Mr. Weeding was declared to be duly 
elected. 

Mr.Weeding said he felt much honoured 
by being thus selected to fill this vacancy, 
and declared his intention to use the best 
exertions of which he was capable, in the 
discharge of the duties which would 
■devolve upon him. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that the princi. 
pie upon which the memters of the Com- 
mittee of Bye-laws were appointed, was 
not a good one. There were fifteen or 
sixteen of them, and be thought it would 
be wel) Co increase them to twenty, and to 
provide, that one fourth of their number 
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should go out of office every year, and 
thus enable the Proprietors to propose 
others who might be considered more 
eligible. If such a course were followed, 
the list might be improved — for he must 
say that it required weeding, (Hear and 
laughter.) He did not mean disrespect to 
any member of the committee — he had no 
personal opposition to any of them — nor 
had he any friend to propose in preference 
to any of the hon. Proprietors whose names 
he found in the list. He was, however, 
glad to see that of his hon. friend Mr. 
Weeding placed amongst them. (Renewed 
laughter!) On the suggestion he had 
thrown out, as to the mode of election and 
tho increase of the number of tnemhers, ho 
would content himself at present with the 
hint he had given. 

SHUMSOODEEN KHAN, NAWAUB OP 
FEBOZEPOAE. 

Sir Charles ForbeSy on being called upon 
by the Chairman, pursuant to his notice of 
motion for certain papers connected with 
the trial, conviction, and execution at 
llclhi, of Shumsoodeen Khan, rose and 
said, that be presented himself to bring 
for the third time this most important sub- 
ject before ilie Court, and in doing so he 
again begged to assure the Court that he 
proceeded with great pain, hut at the same 
time in the hope that they would do him 
the justice to believe that he was actuated 
by no other feeling than a strong and im- 
perative sense of public duty. It was that 
feeling which had led him originally to 
give notice of his intention to submit such 
a motion, with a view to inquiry, and he 
assured the Court that he should have been 
exceedingly happy, if in the course of the 
last six months he had seen or heard any. 
thing to satisfy his mind that he ought not 
to persevere in it. (Hear /) On the last 
two occasions upon which he had brought 
the subject before the Court, good reasons 
had been urged for delaying bis motion, 
and he had consented to do so; but he had 
seen no reason for abandoning it alto- 
gether. On the contrary, his conviction 
founded upon all the information he had 
been able to obtain, — information derived 
partly from the very spot where the la- 
mented occurrence of the murder of Mr. 
Fraser took place, — was that the Govern, 
nient of India bad no right to bring the 
Nawaub to trial, as not being subject to 
their jurisdiction ; and in order to prove 
this, his first position, he was desirous of 
having laid before the Court, the grant un- 
der which the Territories of Ferozepore, 
&c. were made over to Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
the father of Shnmsoodeen, and liis heirs in 
perpetuity, by the East. India Company, 
for services rendered by him in the field, un. 
der Lord Lake. That document would 
shew, that those territories so assigned by 
the Company to the Nawaub*s father, ai a 
reward for important miUtary servicaii. 
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were so completely alienated, that the In. 
dian government had not reserved to itself 
any civil right whatever over the territories 
and population : the father of Shutnsoodecn 
being in fact rendered virtually indepen 
dent of the Company, and so also, he (Sir 
C. Forbes) contended, was Sliuirisoodcen 
himself. That being the case, and the 
murder having taken place in the Territory 
of the Emperor of Delhi, the Indian 
government had no right to try Shumsoo- 
deen, on suspicion of being the instigator 
of the murder. If they had such a power 
-~-such a right — he would only say that it 
was contrary to ail his notions of reason 
Olid justice and the law of nations. 
Whether the actual perpetrator of the 
murder, Kiircem Khan, had been regu- 
larly tried and convicted by tile aiititori- 
tics at Deliii was periiaps doubtful 
— although, tiiis lie was not prepared to 
deny: but lie did very much doubt, as he 
bad already said, whether tlic Company 
bad jurisdiction over the Nawuuli. The 
next information with which he should 
wish to he Inrnished was, upon what 
grounds and authority a special eommis. 
sioti to try the Naw’aub had been issued to 
Mr. Colvin. 

A Director , — The commission was per- 
fectly regular. 

Sir C. For6t*s.— That might be so, al- 
though he bad never before heard of any 
thing of the kind. However, assuming 
the special commission to have been per. 
fectly regular, lie supposed there could be 
no objection to shew to tliis Court the 
grounds and authority upon which it was 
issued. It was the more especially ric- 
cessury that the Court should see the tenor 
of that commission, iii order that it iiiiglit 
be satisfied whether or not the form of 
trial which took place under it was regular 
and proper. He ( Sir C. Forbes) was not 
disposed to question any of Mr. Colvin's 
proceedings. He might have acted strictly 
in conformity with orders ; but lie wanted 
to know' whether Mr. Colvin did not sit 
as the only judge, and without even the 
usual assistance of the native assessors cm- 
ployed in the courts on all occasions. ' He 
believed the attendance of those officers 
had been dispensed with in that particular 
instance, and that the only persons who 
sat with Mr. Colvin were tw'O military 
officers ; he knew not what might have 
been their rank, nor in what capacity they 
attended. He did not, however, find 
fault with the presence of these two mili- 
tary men ; on the contrary, he wished the 
Nawaub, if to be tried at all, had been 
tried by a court-martial, in preference to 
a proceeding in which, as he was inform- 
ed, Mr. Colvin had no assistance whatever, 
but was himself at once the judge and Uie 
jury. That was a mode of trial which 
ought not to be tolerated in any 
country, and far less by authority of a 
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British Government, For these reasons, 
he should like to see a copy of the com- 
mission under which Mr. Colvin acted, if 
it could be produced. He was equally 
anxious to see the commissioner's report 
of the trial, and of his subsequent proceed- 
ings, in order to ascertain how far those 
proceedings were authori'zed by the com- 
mission Mr. Colvin held, and which be 
(Sir C. Forbes) was not inclined to call 
in question ; but he certainly thought the 
Court had a right, looking at the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the case, to know 
sometliingof tlie trial and subequent proceed, 
ings, if any such proceedings took place ; 
and he particularly wished to know, whe- 
ther the evidence brought against the Nu- 
wauh had been taken in his presence, or, 
as was reported, in the absence of the 
accused ; not only in the first instance 
before the magistrates, hut afterwards ho- 
foie the commissioner, by reference to 
Court of theNizamut Adawlut or otherwise. 
Tiie next document which lie (Sir C. 
Forbes) wished to he furnished with, was n 
copy of the Govenior-generars order to the 
couitnissioncr, or to any other person or 
persons, for the execution of the Nawaub, 
together with the report of the com- 
missioner to the Indian Government 
thereon. If he was rightly informed, the 
]>rocee(lings on all those occasions were 
throughout not a little extraordinary, and 
such ns could not lie justified upon 
principles of Brili^ law or usage. Tlie 
next documents he wished to be produced 
were copies of the proclamations by the 
authorities at Delhi, and stuck upon the 
walls on the occasion of the murder of 
Mr. Fraser, which w'ere stated to be of 
a most unusual and extraordinary nature. 
These proclamations not only called upon 
parties to come forward and give evidence, 
under promise of pardon and reward, but 
they were worded in a style wholly 
unknown in this country — whether usual 
ill India he really could not say; — ^lie 
.understood they were to the eflect of 
calling upon parties to come forward and 
state what they pleased, and they should, 
he rewarded accordingly ; and that even 
if it should appear they had withheld 
information which they might have given, 
they should nevertheless be protected and 
rewarded. Now, although hardly to lie 
believed, yet he was assured such had been 
the case, and the obvious effect of these 
proclamations was neither more nor less 
than an invitation to the people to come 
forward for the sake of pecuniary gain, 
and, at the same time, to carry out any 
vindictive feelings they might have formed, 
to accuse the Nawaub of being concerned 
in the murder of Mr. Fraser. They were, 
moreover, peculiarly calculated to encou- 
rage one individual, who, beyond doubt, 
had taken a most prominent part in that 
horrible affair. He alluded to the accom- 
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plice Unidli Mea^ who bad abmnded. 
'A party of liorse were sent after him, and 
when he was apprehended, the first thing 
that was done by the officer in command 
of the party, was to touch the culprit on 
the shoulder, saying I know who you 
are, do not be afraid — here is a full par- 
don for you.** A pardon for what, he 
(Sir C. Forbes) begged to ask. He 
understood that those very words were 
used, and let the G>urt bear in mind 
what a temptation it was to this man, thus 
^promised his pardon beforehand — thus 
admitted at once as King's evidence, to 
make up any story he thought proper, in 
order to save himself and to gain some of 
the pecuniary reward promised by these 
proclamations. Instead of waiting till he 
had given his evidence, this man was at 
once pardoned — a course of proceeding 
which would in the King's Courts have 
wholly invalidated his testimony, and the 
more particularly, as he had declared his 
apprehension, that while the Nawaub 
lived, he could not go in safety of his own 
life. He (Sir C. Forbes) contended that 
these circumstances ought to have invali- 
dated the evidence of the accomplice Uniah 
Mea altogether, or he should rather say, 
they ought to have prevented his evidence 
being taken at all. It was wholly contrary 
to the practice of the courts of justice in 
this country, because it was well known 
that persons were often admitted King's 
evidences, who from failing or breaking 
down in their testimony, were themselves 
placed in the prisoner's box and put upon 
their trials, (cries of iVu, no /) W’hy, he 
was told of a case of that kind which 
lately occurred at the Gloucester assizes, 
Y^bere a man of suspicious character 
accused two others of sheep-stealing, and 
was admitted King's evidence against 
them ; but having failed in bringing the 
charge home to them, lie was himself 
brought to trial, convicted, and sent to 
New South Wales for fourteen years. 
Now this accomplice Unia Mea, to whom 
the pardon had been at once given, was 
allowed on all sides to be a character of 
the very worst possible description — a man 
who had manifested no objection to be- 
come a hired assassin. And tliis was the 
man, who not only obtained a free pardon 
beforehand, but also received afterwards a 
considerable pecuniary reward for his 
evidence, true or false. Under such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
wished to see the copy of Uie free pardon 
piven to Uniah Mea, and also to be 
.informed of the amount of rewards paid to 
bim for his evidence on the trial of the 
two parties said to be involved in the 
pbarge. Then there was another docii. 
'ment connected with this part of the case, 
.which he thought it very desirable should 
,he pr 9 duced,aiid that was, a return of nil 
the: apttis .tuhscribed^ by the Europeans and 


natives resident at Delhi and its neighr 
bourbood, towards a fund for the payment 
of those rewards to which he had already 
adverted— rewards to be applied to the 
persons giving information, and otherwise 
bringing about the conviction of the 
parties charged. There was one singular 
circumstance connected with that reward 
fund, which he must mention — it was, the 
sum of fi,000 rupees subscribed by the 
Nawaub himself, and for which he was 
called upon, after he had been tried and 
convicted, to be paid to the parties who 
had given evidence against him. This 
really appeared almost incredible! but 
such he was assured had been the case, and 
the existence of such a subscription list 
shewed at least the general feeling which 
existed, — a feeling which he should think 
must have rendered it barely possible tliat 
the accused could have had a fair trial. 
In this country, under such circumstances, 
the trial would not have taken place in 
the district where the crime was com- 
mitted — they would have had the elTect of 
removing the proceedings to another dis- 
trict, and perhaps to a superior court of 
justice. Having said thus much, and 
having reason to believe the greater part of 
the facts he had stated, it would nut be 
wondered at that he had formed an opi- 
nion, in the first place, that the Indian 
government had not jurisdiction over the 
Nawaub, and in the next place, that he 
bad not bad such a fair trial as every 
British subject ought to be, and would be, 
entitled to. Why any difference or dis- 
tinction had been made in this instance be 
was at a loss to imagine ; but he might be 
allowed to enquire why it was the Indian 
government had the power to appoint any 
tribunal they thought fit, that the NTawaub 
had not been allowed a trial by jury ? If 
he bad been allowed such a trial, he (Sir 
C. Forbes) thought it probable be would 
have been acquitted, because the evidence 
of Uniah Mea would not have been ad- 
mitted, and then there remained nothing 
but circumstantial evidence, upon which, 
without the direct testimony of Uniah Mea, 
the jury w'ould have been slow to convict. 
He (Sir C. Forbes) had heard it doubted, 
even by Directors themselves, whether tlie 
territories and other property of the Na- 
waub were liable to be confiscated, and 
this was upon the occasion of a certain 
proposed appropriation of them, which 
perhaps had not taken place; but he 
wanted to know whether or qot that had 
been the case, and also to he informed 
w'bat was the amount of the property so 
proposed to be appropriated. -He was 
aware that, it might be said, these were 
subjects with which the Court of Proprie- 
tors had nothing to dp— that thp.Co^rj^^.of 
Proprietors werp not competent to 
of, or deal with| ^)ie facts pKlhe ca.s^<^()'ut 
that arg'qnietd vrpuj^ be altogether ihepu- 
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fiistent with the opinions formerly expres- 
sed by hon. Proprietors now within the bar 
of the Court. So much he himself dis- 
agreed from that opinion, that he would 
say at once it was competent for the Pro- 
prietors to call for information upon any 
subject that related to the interests of the 
Indian Empire, or which had reference to 
its good government ; and that it was the 
hounden duty of the Proprietors to inter- 
fere whenever they saw occasion to do so. 
The Directors had never been slow to call 
upon the Proprietors to interfere when they 
wanted to get certain support, and he 
maintained, it was competent for the 
Court to institute the enquiry for which 
he now contended. He thought that all 
men, whether in high stations or otherwise, 
were not the worse for being watched (« 
laufth)^ and as they had a perfect right to 
scrutinize the public acts of public men, 
surely the Proprietors had a right to be in- 
formed upon such matters as tlie imjiartial 
administration of just ice in India, upon 
which the maintainance of their interests 
must necessarily so iniicli dejiend. l»iit 
surely this right would not now bo denied 
by those wlm a few months ago <juoted the 
letter juhlressed hy Lord (Jlcijelg (then 
JVJr, C. Grant), in 1833,* to the Chairman 
of the <lay, in which that right hon. gentle, 
man clearly stated the duty of the Pro- 
prietors in reference to Indian affairs ; ami 
ids letter had often been referred to in that 
Court, but particularly in July last year, 
ill consequence of a speech delivered by a 
right bon. baronet in the House of Com. 
nions, questioning the powers possessed by 
the Court of Proprietors. Now he (Sir C. 
Forbes) had often said, and he repeated, 
that if the Proprietors had no power to in- 
terfere in such matters, if they were to be 
made mere cyphers or puppets —it would 
be better that they should not be there at 
all. But would it be said that they had 
not the right to interfere with the execu- 
tive departments of the Company ? Why, 
the IVoprietors had actually been called 
together on thesuhject of the recall of Lord 
Heytesbury and the appointment of Lord 
Auckland as Guvernor-general — and after 
that, w'ould it be contended that they had 
no right to interfere when a still more 
serious act of the executive was called in 
question? Would it be denied that their 
dividends must depend upon the good 
government of their Indian possessions? 
It could not be denied ; and as this was a 
question involving the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice and good government in 
India, be contended that the Proprietors 
were deeply interested, and had a right to 
interfere, and seek for information. La- 
menting his want of talent to do justice to 
so important a subject, he should be happy 
to be set right as to any of tlie facts stated, 
if he hcul fallen into error ; and he would 
now conclude by ipering that the following 
jisiat, Jmrn, N.S. Vol.23. No.91. 


papers be laid before the Court of Proprie*" 
tors. 

1. Copy of the Sunnund, or Orant, by the Oo- 
vemoT-gcneral of Bengal to Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
(the father of Shumsoodeen Khan) and to hb 
heirs from generation to generation in perpetuity, 
of the Territories of FeroaeTOre, &c., as a rewara 
for important services In the field under Lord Lake 
in iao4-5. 

2. Copy of the Governor-general's special com- 
mission to Mr. Colvin, for the trial of the Nawaub 
Shumsoodeen Khan of Ferozepore, charged with 
instigating the murder of Mr. Fraser. 

3. Copy of the Commissioner’s report to the 
Governor-general, of the proceedings in the trial of 
the Nawaub and subsequent proceedings thereon.* 

4- C'opy of the Govertior-gcnerars onler or war- 
rant to the Commissioner, or others, for the exe- 
cution of the Nawaub. 

5. Copy of the Commissioner’s report to the 
Governor-general of tiie execution nf tne Nawaub, 
anif the circumstances attending it. 

6. Copy, or Copies, of the Proclamation, or 
Proclamations, issued by the Magistrate of Delhi, 
or others, oficritig rewards for the apprehension 
of the murderer of Mr. Fraser. 

7. C.'opy of the free pardon given to Unia Mea, 
the accomplice of Kiirrcem Khan in the murder of 
Mr. Fr.ascr, upon his apprehension, to induce him 
to give his evidence. 

ft. Copy of the protest or remonstrance of the 
Nawaub, or of his Vakeel, or Agent, against the 
admission of the evidence of Unia Mea, and others, 
not taken in his presence, he being thereby de- 
prived of the ojiportuniiy of cross-examining the 
witnesses. 

!). Hetiirn of the pecuniary rewards bestowed 
upon Unia Mea, and others, for their evidence on 
the trial of Kurreein Khan and of the Nawaulx 

10. Return of the sums subscribed by Kurojicans 
and Natives, at Delhi and in the neighbourhood, 
for rewards on that occasion, inclusive of the sum 
of Rs. 2,00<), subscribed hy the Nawaub, and de- 
manded of him after his trial. 

11. iteturns of the annual Revenue and appro- 
priation of the Nawaub’s eiinfUcated territories, 
and of the amount sale of his personal property, 
willi tlie appropriation of the proceeds. 

Colonel Syhes said, that although the 
bon. Imroiiet, Sir Charles Forbes, had 
not spoken to him upon the subject of 
this inutioii, he bad much pleasure in 
seconding it, because he understood that 
doubts were entertained in this country, 
as to wliotlier the trial of this Indian 
prince hud been properly conducted, and 
it WHS desirable that it should be shewn 
that justice had been done in the matter, 
in order to satisfy the minds not only of 
tile people of India, but also the people 
of this country. He conceived that the 
administration of justice ought not only 
to be pure, but, like Csesar’s wife, above 
suspicion — sans rq)roche. He, therefore, 
was most desirous, for the sake of the 
Indian governinent — for the sake of the 
Court of Directors, iind for the sake of 
the Company, that it should be shown 
that justice had been done in this in- 
stance. Without making any speech, he 
would say, that he was anxious that, on 
all occasions, the proceedings of the Com- 
pany, at home and abroad, should bear 
the test of investigation; and repeating 
that he had had no communication with 
the hon. baronet on the subject, he bad 
great pleasure in seconding the motion. - 

The Chairman said, that he felt it Jiia 
duty, in the first place, to disabuse the 
mind of his hon. friend who had brought 
(2 K) 
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foi*>vard this motion, and who seemed to 
anticipate that it would be contended 
that the Court of Proprietors w'ere not 
competent to discuss any question that 
had relation to the Government of India. 
He (the Chairman) was sure his hon. 
friend had never seen any disposition 
manifested by the Directors to interrupt 
discussions of this nature; discussions 
in which his hon. friend had himself 
largely participated on this as well as on 
former occasions. But he (the Chair- 
man) had felt it his duty to rise immedi- 
ately on this subject, because he thought 
it most desirable to deprecate discussions 
of this kind. He was sure the proprie- 
tors would do the Court of Directors the 
justice to admit that the Court of Direc- 
tors were ready to afford them every 
information, when it could be afforded 
with propriety; and he would now ask 
the Court of Proprietors the plain and 
simple question, namely, whether they 
really thought it desirable that the pro- 
ceedings of Courts of Justice in India, 
should be subject to the revision or con- 
trol of this or of any other Court? (A^o, 
no /) The Court of Directors even had no 
such power over the proceedings of their 
own judges, and he could not but think 
that the most dangerous consecpicnces 
must result from the discussion here of 
questions of this difficult and delicate 
nature. He would, therefore, at once 
say, that the Court of Directors would 
never consent to the motion of his hon. 
friend. (Ilear^ hear!) He (the Chair- 
man) did not enter upon the merits of 
this particular case, because that would 
justify tile propriety of discussion, which 
he denied. He believed, dissenting us he 
did from many of the covenants of his hon. 
friend, that there never had been a trial 
conducted with greater proprietyand regu- 
larity, and he believed further, that there 
never had been an instance where guilt was 
brought home more clearly, or where the 
individual suffered more justly. {Hear!) 

Mr. Crawford, M. P. said, that he 
came to the Court, this day, without hav- 
ing any intention of addressing it, but as 
his hon. friend, the hon. baronet who had 
brought forward the present motion, had 
alluded personally to him, he might be 
permitted to state the reasons why he 
harl attended. He had often before 
broken a lance with the hon. baronet, 
but he had always, as he thought he 
should now, come off scathless. He 
(Mr. Crawford) came here to-day, anx- 
ious to guard and watch over the interest 
and character of a person whose conduct, 
he thought, probably might have been 
questioned and assailed, and with whom 
he and his family, were closely connected. 
He meant Mr. Colvin. {Hear, hear!) 
He was anxious to watch the proceedings 
of the day, and to^ hear the observations 


that might be made, in order to see If 
the character and conduct of his friend, 
Mr. Colvin, were impugned. lie, how- 
ever, did not ffiid that such was the case, 
and he certainly should not have risen, if 
he had not been, in some degree, forced 
to do so by the hon. baronet. Having, 
however, been so, he bad no hesitation 
in saying, that the sentiments he enter- 
tained on this matter most entirely and 
perfectly coincided with those which had 
been so properly and ably expressed by 
the Chairman. He did not think the 
the hon. baronet Inid laid a single public 
ground for his motion, or for any inves- 
tigation, even if the Court had the power 
to enter upon it. — {Hear, hear!) The 
hon. baronet had, it was true, told some 
long rigmarole stories, collected from 
parties to whom lie paid great deference, 
but of whom the proprietors had never 
heard before. {Laughter.) He (Mr. 
Cmwfonl) was not in possession of that 
sort of inforination j he had, however, 
received information, which iiidiiecd him 
to come to the very op])osite conclusion 
to that at whieli the hon. baronet had 
arrived, as to the occurrences from the 
beginning to tJie end of the transaction. 
{Hear, hear!) He would not go, how- 
ever, into the merits, but w'oiild most 
cordially give his vote for refusing the 
documents which the hon. baronet had 
called for. ( Heai\ hear /) 

Mr. Fielder said he would take up only 
a very few moments of the time of the 
Court. The only questions seemed to 
him to be, wliethcr the Court before which 
the Nuwaiib had been tried was legally 
constituted, .and whether the proceedings 
were regular and proper, and he (Mr. 
Fielder) begged leave to ask, wliethcr 
there were any documents before the 
Court of Proprietors which would warrant 
the lion baronet in making the statements 
wliieli he had done on tlie present occa- 
sion? God forbid that he (Mr. Fielder) 
should impugn the hon. baronet's veracity 
or integrity— he had no such intention, 
for no one stood higher in his estimation 
than the hon. baronet ; but he begged to 
be informed wliether there were any docu- 
ments before the Court of Proprietors 
which could at all support or warrant the 
statement vvliich had been made. 

The Chairman : None whatever. 

Mr. Fielder resumed. — Then tlie hon. 
baronet, it seemed, had collected informa- 
tion from the Delhi Gazette, and from 
other Indian papers, and had not brought 
forward a single document or ‘paper to 
contradict them. He (Mr. Fielder) 
would venture to say that the Court was 
a legally constituted Court. {Hear, hear ! ) 
He meant to state that the Nawaub was 
not forced before it— he was summoned 
regularly, either to appear absolutelv be- 
fore tlie tribunal, or to show sumcient 
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cause to the contrary. He had not shown 
any reason against his being so sum> 
inoned — he voluntarily appeared before it 
— he never protested against its constitu- 
tion or its jurisdiction, but he made his 
appeiirance at Delhi on being summoned ; 
he employed counsel, he caused the wit- 
nesses to be examined, and the whole 
evidence was given before the Court in' a 
formal and regular manner. Twenty days 
afterwards the same evidence was again 
gone through, on the trial of the Nawaub, 
as had been taken on the trial of the 
actual murderer, Kiirlieern Khan, and 
the whole course of proceeding was 
strictly formal, proper, and regular. It 
had been mentioned by the hon. baronet 
that there had been proclamations for 
witnesses, and that rewards had been 
oifered by the Europeans, amongst whom 
a strong feeling against the Nawaub ex- 
isted. Now, who were the witnesses? 
Europeans? No; out of fifty-one wit- 
nesses examined for the prosecution, 
forty-nine were of the same caste, the 
same religion, as the Nawaub himself, and 
only two were Europeans. There Avas a 
regular advocate employed by the Na- 
wuub, and the trial, s.o far from being a 
suininary proceeding, went on from day 
to day with order and regularity. There 
was no hurry. The murder occurred in 
the month of March, the proceedings did 
not take place until duly; and what was 
done afterwards? Why, after fifty-one 
witnesses had been examined for the pro- 
secution, and thirty on the part of the 
Naw'aub, a solemn decision was come to 
by the Court at Delhi, in the jurisdiction 
of wliich the Nawaub had himself ac- 
quiesced. WJiat then followed? Why, 
the whole proceedings were then sent up 
to the Superior Court at Allahabad, and 
by that Court they were revised and con- 
firmed. 

Sir Charles Forbes . — J must beg to 
contradict the hon. Proprietor. {Order, 
order I) 

Mr. Fielder resumed.— lie took his in- 
formation fronr the Delhi and other psi- 
pers before the ('Jourt, whicli were <is yet 
uncontradicted, and as the proceedings 
transpired so long since as July 18H5, he 
had reason to say that they were correctly 
stated. He rej)cated, that the proceed- 
ings of the Court at Delhi were revised 
and confirmed by the Superior Court. 
The period which the tniiisaction occu- 
pied served almost to prove'his position. 
The murder was perpetrated in March, 
the proceedings of the trial took place in 
July, and the Nawaub was not executed 
until the following mouth of October. 

Mr. Twining begged to ask, merely for 
the sake of information, if the lion. Pro- 
prietor was not really going into the merits 
of the case, which all present seemed most 
mixiQus to avoid ? (//ear, hear /) 


Mr. Fielder said he had no wish to do 
so, or further to occupy the attention of 
the Court. 

Sir Charles Forbes claimed for his hon. 
friend, Mr. Fielder, the right to proceed 
with his observations. lie was anxious 
to hear all that his hon. friend, who, in his 
opinion, had made the most sensible 
speech that had yet been delivered on the 
subject, had to say. {Hear, and a laugh.) 
It was the only sensible speech at all af- 
fecting the question, not even excepting 
his (Sir Charles Forbes’) own {laughter)^ 
and he hoped his hon. friend would pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Twining . — But the hon. Proprietor 
near him (Mr, Fielder) Avas going into 
the merits of the question, Avhen at the 
commencement of his speech he said he 
did not mean to do so, and that was the 
reason he (Mr. TAvining) had put the 
question he did to the Chairman and to 
the Court. 

Sir Jeremiah Bryant said, that he 
humbly submitted to tiio Court that this 
Avas a question vitally affecting the Indian 
Government, Avho had been, as it were, 
put upon their trial, and thcrt'fore he 
contended that every person who could 
giA'e the Court any information upon the 
subject ought to be heard. Every person 
who could, in justification of the Indian 
Government, shew that the trial of Shiims- 
oodecn had been justly, fairly, and im- 
partially conducted, /ought to be listened 
to Avith attention by this Court. {Hear^ 
hear /) The question really Avas, Avhetlier 
or not tile Government of the country 
had confirmed an unjust sentence, or 
whether their conduct had not been as- 
sailed, ami remarks made upon it which 
they did not deserve. Noav, he (Sir 
Jeremiah Bryant) had knoAvn Mr. Colvin 
as a judicial officer for full thirty years, 
and he would venture to say, that his 
cliaratffer Avas such as ought to inspire a 
perfect confidence as to the propriety of 
the iirocccdings before him, and of strict 
rectitude of the verdict. {Hear, hear!) 
He was sure that he could say of Mr. . 
Colvin, as indeed he could of all the 
civil servants of the Company at Bengal 
(and he spoke from experience), tliat he 
and they w^ould never be found (whenever 
it might be examined into) to have been 
the voluntary agents of the Governor in 
the commission tif any wrong in a judicial 
proceeding. {Hear, hear!) For liis own 
part, he could not understand how it was 
possible that any court could be con- 
ducted with greater propriety and pub- 
licity than had been the tribunal over 
which Mr. Colvin had presided, and before 
which Shumsoodeen had been tried. It 
Avas assembled on the very threshold of 
the accused ; it Avas assembled in the 
presence of his friends, and it was con- 
gregated in the very bosom of his OAAm 
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country, and he (Sir Jeremiah Bryant) 
thought it was a great mistake to say, 
that liis execution had excited any strong 
feelings eitlier at home or among the £u> 
ropeaiis in Hindostan. He believed that 
the homicide of Mr. Fraser had been 
traced justly home to the Nawaub, and 
he was most decidedly of opinion, that 
the Indian Government had observed a 
pure and holy administration of criminal 
justice. (Hear, hear!) He admitted that 
strong feelings had been excited among 
the natives, the Mussulmans, in favour of 
the Nawaub, and against the British ; but 
those feelings would be justly estimated, 
when he mentioned, that the Mussulmans 
and native people assembled in thousands 
with girls singing hymns over the grave of 
the assassin, (//ear, hear!) He had but 
one observation more. The honourable 
l)aronot (Sir C. Forbes) had alluded to 
the subscriptions that had been raised to 
offer rewards for the discovery of flie per- 
]»ctr»itors of the foul deed. lie would 
ask, what were these subscriptions but a 
proof of affection and iittachmciit to the 
memory of the imirdered man. {Hear!) 
Mr. Fraser had been the friend and as- 
.sociate of Shumsoodeen’s father, and of 
Sliumsoodeen himself, who contributed 
his subscription as a sort of a blind to his 
own guilt. {Hear, hear!) In other in- 
stances the subscriptions were dictated by 
feelings of affection and attachment to 
Mr. Fraser; and as a proof, one of the first 
upon the list was the name of a most ho- 
nourablt^and gallant officer. Colonel Skin- 
ner, who commanded the corps to which 
poor Fraser had belonged. Colonel Skin- 
ner was one of the first to come forward, 
and he (Sir Jeremiah Bryant) did not 
think that the contribution by Shumsoo- 
deeri of Rs- 2.(X)0was anything but a cow- 
ardly attempt to screen his own guilty 
act. {Hear, hear!) On the whole, it 
appeared to him that nothing but the most 
complete justice had been done ; that the 
public servants of the company had pro- 
perly discharged a most painful duty ; and, 
by the due admini.stration of the law, 
justice to the shade of a valued and justly 
esteemed servant had been effected. 
{Hear, hear! and loud and general cries 
of Question.) 

Sir Charles Furhes said he should offer 
but a very few words in reply. — He had 
commenced by saying, that he should be 
happy to hear any gentleman who took a 
different view of this case from that which 
he himself entertained. He had done so, 
and must now be allowed to say, that he 
had heard nothing to induce him to change 
the' opinion which he liad formed upon 
the whole transaction. Despite the strong 
observations which had been made as to 
the propriety and regularity of the pro- 
ceedings of tlie Court at Delhi, he could 
state, and he did not hesitate to do so, 


that the execution of the Nawaub had 
produced the greate.st sensation, not only 
there, but all over India; and he thought 
that in this^ as in ail cases where the con- 
duct of the Company, or their servants, 
or of the Goveniment, was called in 
question, there should be an investigation 
openly and fairly conducted. If he had 
stated any thing which he ought not to 
have done, or which would not be borne 
out by the documents he had moved for, 
let him at once be told so — let it be shewn 
that he was in the wrong; by that mode 
of proceeding, the hands of the govern- 
ment would be strengthened, and they 
would be acquitted of all the observa- 
tions at home and abroad, to which this 
transaction hiid subjected them. This, 
however, was not palatable. He saw 
clearly there was a wish to smother this 
question altogether. (Cries of No, no!) 
Hon. Proprietors might cry “ No, no !** 
hut what would be the result ? Had the 
Court of Directors done anything in the 
matter, in order to satisfy tJie public 
mind? Would tlie Court of Directors 
do any thing? What was the view they 
took of the subject? Why, they had been 
told by the bon. Cluiinnan that the Na- 
wauh was guilty, and had been justly 
executed. Now, he (Sir C. Forbes) con- 
tended that if the Nawaub had not been 
fairly tried he could not have been justly 
convicted, and ought not to have been 
executed. The proceedings which lind 
been carried on against the Nawaub, 
would not hav(; been tolerated in this 
country. It was said, that the proceed- 
ings of the judges in India were not to be 
questioned by the authorities in this- 
country. What, were the judges in 
India more independent than the judges 
of England and the Colonies ? Why, the 
proceedings of the judges here would be 
called in question by the House of Com- 
mons — this had been done recently in the 
case of the Dorchester Itibourers, and the 
sentences of the judges htid been reversed 
on the ground of a wrong conviction. 

A Proprietor. — No, no ! The men were 
pardoned, and then recalled home from 
transportation. 

Sir Charles Forbes. — Well, they were 
recalled from transporttition — if they could 
recall the Nawaub to life, he should be 
satisfied. {A laugh!) Still, however, 
the question had been entertained by the 
House of Commons ; and, in like manner, 
he contended it was competent to this 
Court to question the proceedings of their 
judges in India. He again, however, 
begged to remark, that he bad not cast, 
nor did he mean to cast, any reflections 
upon Mr. Colvin. He had the highest 
respect fortlie character of that gentleman , 
and had no desire to say, or to be supposed 
to mean, any thing personal to him. He 
may have acted in conformity with his 
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instructions. There was one point he had 
forgotten to mention, when he before ad- 
dressed the Court. Let it be remembered 
that tlie unfortunate Nawaub wa^ virtually 
condemned before he was tried ; for the- 
Indian Government seized upon, and 
confiscated his territories — marched in 
an army and took military possession of 
them, before he was put upon his trial. 
Was that fact to be denied? 

Mr. Fielder rose to order, the hon. 
baronet was making a second speech, and 
not confining himself to reply. 

Sir Charles Forbes submitted tliat he 
was strictly in order. 11c repeated, that 
the Nawaub's territories were seized and 
confiscated before he was tried, and 
thereby all his subjects were let loose to 
indulge their vindictive feelings against 
him, as well as to reap pecuniary reward. 
He saw, however, very clearly, that this 
matter was likely to be given the “ go 
by ’* to. ( Hear ! and Question. ) He 
should have rejoiced, if the excellent 
remarks of his gallant friend, Col. Sykes, 
(with whom he had had no communica- 
tion on this subject) had been more fully 
attended to by the Court. That gallant 
gentleman, in common wdHi himself, de- 
sired in this case investigation and pub- 
licity. Surely the Chairman and those 
around him, .still less the City of London 
Keformer, (Mr. Crawford), would not 
object to publicity. Be that as it might, 
he (Sir C. Forbes) had done his duty ; if 
he hud failed it was not his fault, he was 
perfect! y satisfied with what he had dune ; 
and, ill conclusion, he begged, that his 
motion might be put to the Court. 

'riie Chairman tlien put the motion. 
Only four hands being Jield up in its 
favour. 

The Chairman declared the question to 
be carried in the negative. 

Mr. Weeding said, he would embrace 
that moment to give notice of a motion 
fur the next Court. He should on the 
next Court move the following resolution: 

That it is expedient to discontinue the East- 
India Company’s finance agc*ncy at Canton, iiias-- 
much as it deranges the operations of cunimerce 
between Great Bribiin and (^hina, t<i the great 
injury and loss of the British merch.ant, manu- 
facturer, producer, and consumer ; while it is not 
indispensable as a means of enabling (he Company 
to place sufficient funds In this country to meet 
the territorial payments of India, payable in 
England. 

APPEALS TO THE KING IN COUNCIL. 

Sir Charles Forbes then moved for the 
production of a series of papers connected 
with the appellant jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council. 

The Chairman said, that if the hon. 
baronet would amend his motion, and 
confine it to the outstanding Adawlut 
appeals, he for one would consent to it. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that all be 
wished for was the production of a return 
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similar to the document movsfd for in a 
preceding year by an hon. Director. He 
trusted the Directors would apply them- 
selves to this question, and that one of 
them, Mr.Wigram, who had taken some 
share in the previous proceedings, would 
endeavour to obtain, either a repeal of 
the existing act, or such an amendment 
of it, as would carry into effect a system 
similar to that recommended by Mr. 
Tucker. He hoped that the hon. Director, 
Mr. Wigram, would understand that he 
(Sir Charles Forbes) merely followed, by 
this motion, the course which the hon. 
Director had himself pursued on a former 
occasion. 

Mr. Wigram begged to say, tliat he 
never was favourable to the enactments of 
the Bill to which the hon. baronet had 
referi'cd, because he thought it was not 
to be endured, that any appeal should be 
for nearly thirty years before the Privy 
Council. He, however, could not pledge 
himself to go on with the subject further 
than he had proceeded : his object had 
been to wait and see what would he the 
effect and working of the Bill ; and if he 
found that the Bill did not work well, 
then he certainly should again interfere. 
He would theretore suggest to the hon. 
baronet the propriety of taking a similar 
course ; and to be slow in calling for the 
repeal of an act (when there was but too 
imicb proneness for legislation), until that 
atrt bad been fairly rfied. He begged 
further to state, however, that out of 
thirty-eight causes, only two had been 
decided by the Court ; thirteen had been 
settled by private compromise, and he 
wished to wait for information from India, 
as to the manner in which those decisions 
hiid been received there before he again 
moved on the matter. It was not for 
him to sicconnt for the delays which had 
taken place before the Privy Council ; but 
he thought that prudence dictated that 
the Court should he slow and cautious 
in approaching the Legislature for a repeal 
of this act, unless they had sufficient 
grounds for going against its provisions. 
He, however, did not think that at 
present any sufficient grounds existed. 

Mr. Asielt submitted tliat it was not 
competent now for the hon. hart, to vary 
the terms of the motion of which he had 
given notice. 

Sir Charles Forbes contended, that he 
was strictly in order in pressing liis mo- 
tion, even though he had consented to 
amend it as the lion. Chairman had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Wigram could not see that any 
good or utility would result from the 
motion, even if adopted as amended. He 
repented, that it would be much better to 
wait to sec what intelligence reaches this 
country from India upon the subject, be- 
fore any step was taken in the matter* 
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He was guided only by the public infor- 
mation he received, and was not actuated, 
as it would seem others were, by what 
they heard privately. He felt himself 
bound to discharge his public duties on 
public information alone. The results of 
the operation of this bill had only been 
sent out thirteen months ago, and the 
Court he thought was bound to wait until 
it could learn what was thought of that 
measure by the Indian population. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, he could not 
consent to withdraw his motion. 

The Chairman enquired if the hon. 
bare, persisted in the motion as it ori- 
ginally stood. 

Sir Charles Forbes begged leave to 
amend it according to the suggestion of 
the hon. Chairman. 

The Chairman said, that if that amend- 
ment were made, he should vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Astell repeated his ohjeetion, that 
in point of order it was not competent 
to the hon. hart, to move tiic amended 
motion, which was not anything like that 
of which he had given notice. He ob- 
jected, secondly, to the motion, hecaiise it 
was founded upon information obtained 
privately. How came his lion, friend, the 
worthy hart., to know what had passed 
in the Court of Directors, but from private 
information, upon which he now grounded 
his motion. He contended, tiuit it was 
most inexpedient and incorrect to make 
use of private information in such a 
manner; it was contrary to all practice; 
and on these grounds and with great res- 
pect to his hon. friend in the Chair, he 
called upon the Court of Proprietors not 
to grant the present motion, from which, 
even if granted, no possible advantage 
could arise. 

Sir Charles Forbes said that he might 
safely leave tlie point of order in the 
hands of the Chairniaii, for he believed 
that, according to all practice, this being 
a General Court, it was competent to him 
to drop one motion and bring forward 
anotiier instanter. 

The Chairman said that was ])erfectly 
true. 

Sir Charles Forbes said that under 
such circumstances he should beg his 
hon. friend Mr. Astell to put aside his 
(piestion of order. He had seen the 
document to which one part of his 
motion referred ; and adopting the hon. 
Chairinan*s suggestion, he should persist 
in moving for its production. 

Mr. Tucker had no hesitation in de- 
claring that lie was the individual who 
had given the document in question to 
the h(;n. baronet, because he thought it 
was essential to the case he had to submit 
to the Court. He (Mr. Tucker) was 
perfectly ready to justify the course he 
had taken— the document was a public 
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one, and he begged to say that he was 
not in the habit of communicating any 
that did not come within that character. 

The Chairman then put the amended 
motion, which was agreed to. 

INDIAN MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Dr. CampbeU begged to be permitted, 
before the Court rose, to put a question 
relating to the present situation of the 
Company's medical establishments in 
India. From existing circumstances, and 
having himself served in a meditral capacity 
under the Company in India, he was 
induced to ask if any memorials hud been 
received from those medical establish- 
inents, praying to be ])laced within the 
scope of the boon which had been extended, 
as to length of service, to military officers; 
and if he might he permitted, by the 
courtesy of the Cliairnian, he would 
request information as to the reasons 
which iiuhictMl the Court of Directors to 
withhold from their medical establish- 
ments ill Indicia purticijiation in the boon 
whieli had been bestowed on every mili- 
tary man in tiie Indian army. The hon. 
Proprietor was pro(‘ceding at coiisideiable 
length to urge the superior claims of the 
medical servants of the Company, when 

Mr. Wiffram rose to order. He did so 
with great reluctance ; but there was no 
question before the Court, and he had 
understood the hon. Proprietor merely 
rose to ask a question, which the hon. 
Proprietor had already put. He was 
sure the Chairman would confine himself 
simply to answ'cring the question, without 
offering any reply to the observations 
whitrli the hon. Proprietor seemed dis- 
posed to address to the Court. To that 
hon. Proprietor he (Mr. Wignam) meant 
no disrespect by this interference. 

Dr. Ctimjthcll said, he was anxious 
(having put liis questions) to shew the 
injustice of excluding the medical service 
from the boon conferred by the Court of 
Directors on the military officers. His 
first question was, had the memorials of 
the medical officers been received ? be- 
cause — 

Mr. Marriott interposed. It was very 
hard, at the hour which had arrived, to 
be detained by a discussion when there 
was no motion before the Chair. 

The Chairman said, he was sure the 
hon. Proprietor was not aware that when 
a question was put, it was not usual to 
accompany it with any large discussion. 

Dr. Campbell bowed to the decision of 
the Chair, and repeated his questions. 

The Chairman said, the hon. Pro- 
prietor had asked him, whether any 
memorials had b(;en received from the 
medical establishments in India, praying 
to be placed on the same footing as to 
length of service os the officers of the 
Indian army. He (the Chairman) begg^ 
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to say, that the memorials had been 
received last week, and that they would 
be immediately taken into consideration 
by the Court of Directors. He begf^ted 
to add, tliat he had no wish to impede or 
interpose, to prevent any regular discus- 
sion, but he must soy the hon. Proprietor 
was rather out of order in pushing his 
observations. He (the Chairman) also 
felt it his duty to state, that questions 
relating to pay did not belong to the 
Court, but were strictly the province of 
the executive body, the (^ourt of Directors. 
With respect to tlie position of the medical 
officers of the Company, it was different 
from the other branches of the service. 
The medical officers had a retiring fund 
to themselves, to which the Court of 
Directors contributed, and their retiring 
allowance from that fund was very con- 
siderable. Hence the distinction taken 
in the recent regulations between them 
and the military officers in the Company’s 
service. The Court of Directors would, 
however, take into consideration the 
memorials which had been received, and 
they were dispost'd to do every justice 
to all the Company’s servants, whether 
medical, civil, or military.’ At the same 
time, he must repeat that such a question 
as the presiJiit, did not properly belong 
to this Court, hut to the Court of 
Directors, who would lose no t/me in 
attending to it. ( //cur, hear ! ) 

The conversation here dropped. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INIJIA. 

IMr. Fielder iiupiired what arrangement 
had been made between the Government 
and the Company on the subject of steam 
navigation, or steam communication with 
India, fie begged to know first whether 
the whole manfagement of the steam- ves- 
sels engriged in that navigation would be- 
long to the Government or to the Com- 
pany. He had observed, from the usual 
channels of information, that coals were 
to be deposited at Alexandria, Mocha, 
and at Bombay. Who would keep up 
those depots ? The next question he had ' 
to put was, as to who, providing this ar- 
rangement was concluded, was to pay or 
be responsible for carrying it into full 
effect? He conceived that by such a 
communication a mutual benefit would be 
conferred both on Europe and Asia, and 
that therefore those countries ought to 
join in the expense. 

Tlie Chairman said he felt great plea- 
sure in answering the question put to him 
by the hon. Proprietor. The subject was 
one in which he (the Chairman) hud al- 
ways felt a deep interest, and he was now 
happy to say that an arrangement had 
been finally concluded with her Majesty’s 
Government for establishing a monthly 
packet to Alexandria, and from Bombay 
to Suez ; tlie whole expense to Alexan- 


dria, and half, the expense from Suez to 
Bomlmy, to be paid by the Government 
(the Government receiving the postages). 
For the purposes of the communication, 
coals had been sent out to Alexandria, 
and it was the intention of the Court of 
Proprietors to keep up those dep6ts. He 
must also mention that Mr. Waghorn had 
been appointed deputy-agent, and half his 
expen-scs were to be borne by her Majes- 
ty’s Government. This explanation, he 
hoped, would be as satisfactory to the lion. 
Proprietor to licar, as it was for him (the 
Chairman) to make. 

Sir Charles Forbes thought this a most 
improvident arrangement, inasmuch as all 
letters for that communication must go 
through the general post-olhee, and pay a 
heavy rate of postage. He should wish 
to be informed first if the Company pro- 
posal to build any new steam-vessels for 
this service ; and if so, whether, instead of 
building tliem in tliis country, the Court 
of Directors would not build them in 
Bombay, where they might be built much 
better, and of more durable materials, 
than in this country. 

The Chairman^ in answer to the cpies- 
tion of the hon. baronet, begged to state, 
that the Court of Directors were going to 
build more steam-vessels, but that it had 
not yet liecn determined where they would 
be built. That was a question of detail 
which lind not y(;t boon decided by the 
(’ourt of Directors, and one which did 
not belong to this Court. On the whole, 
he believed the arrangements had given 
satisfaction, and ns the whole charge was 
not thrown upon the Company, it proved 
that the Court of Directors were not in- 
attentive to the interests of the proprie- 
tors. {Hear, hear !) 

Sir Charles Forbes enquired whether 
these arrangenuMits were to be embodied 
in a bill before Parliament. 

Mr. Whjram said he was very glad that 
question had been asked. Such a bill he 
thought most desirable, and he thought 
that some arrangement ought to be ef- 
fected to secure at a cheap rate the inter- 
course by letter between residents in 
India and their families at home. He 
was one who thought that the letters to 
residents ought to go free. 

The Chairman said that the hon. Direc- 
tor (Mr. Wigram) was not aware of the 
details of the arrangements. By those 
arrangements the postage of a single letter 
from England to Bombay would be two 
shillings and sixpence, the present charge 
being three shillings and sixpence, and the 
charge upon ship letters by the Cape 
would be fourpcncc for a single letter. 

Mr. Fielder said it was a consideration 
whether the whole postage would be equal 
to the money received from the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Charles Forbes asked whetlier any« 
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thing had been done with respect to the 
memorials sent from the sugar. growers of 
Madras, stating that they could more than 
supply themselves with that commodity, 
and asking for the same privileges in that 
respect as were granted Bengal. 

The Chairman replied, that memorials 


had been received from Madras, and were 
at present under the consideration of the 
Court of Directors, who would lose no 
opportunity of endeavouring to extend to 
Madras and Bombay the same advantages 
in this respect as Bengal enjoyed. 

The Court then adjourned. 


SUPPI.EMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Further hies of Calcutta papers, down 
to the 25th Feb., have reached us. 

The half-yearly meeting of the sub- 
Bcribers to the Hew Bengal steam-fund 
took place on the 19th, Sir E. llyan in 
the chair. 

A report was read and adopted, which 
congratulated the subscribers on the near 
prospect of the estublishment of a steam- 
communication between England and 
India : it announces the balanre of the 
fund to be Co.’s Rs. 55,1G9, subject to 
the payment of Rs. 4,000 to INIr. W'ag- 
horn, and it commends the ^Sinequalled 
zeal, ability, and economy in liis duties,” 
of Shaikh Tauber Ally, the agent des- 
patched to Juddah, where his activity 
and intelligence attracted the notice of the 
oiheer in charge of the Indian naval 
force in the Red Sea. 

The editor of the Englishman ( Feb. 17}, 
in commenting upon the article on steam- 
navigation in our October number, sub- 
mits the following as a plain, simple, and 
practicable course of proceeding : “ Let 
there be a steamer of the largest size, with 
her accommodations equitably divided 
between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and 
Bombay, those of each place being re- 
served sacredly for the wants of each. 
The steamer leaving Calcutta would call 
at Madras to take up passengers, &c., 
from that place, at Galle the same, then 
to, Socotra, where she should be joined 
by' the Bombay passengers, &c., on a 
smaller steamer, and thence the whole 
would proceed on to Socotra. To this 
the communication on this side the isth- 
mus, we feel assured, must eventually 
come.” 

There is a probability of a navigable 
communication being opened between the 
Hindoun (a stream running from the 
hills, through the western part of the 
Doab, into the Jumna« a little below 
Delhi) and the Ganges, through Meerut. 

One of the provincial papers states, 
that a Swiss traveller is perambulating 
the upper provinces, with the view, as it 
is given out, of opening a mercantile 
communication between his native coun- 
try and India; and that his samples of 
goods consist principally of sliawls and 
hosiery ! 

Runjeet Singh has invited the Com- 
mander-in-chief to visit Lahore, and ho- 


nour the nuptials of his grandson Now- 
Nihal- Singh, with his presence. His 
Exc. intends accordingly to proceed 
from Meerut direct to Lahore, by the 
route of Kiimaul and Loodhiana. After 
this visit, his Exc. will go direct to 
Simla, ami visit Delhi in November next. 

A new e(}uipment of the artillery of 
the Indian army is about to be introduced, 
whereby the three presidencies will be 
assimilutod to each other and to the royal 
service. The present equipment of twenty- 
four pounder howit/.ers and nine-pounder 
guns is to be exchanged for twelve- 
pounder howitzers and six-pounder guns ; 
and the check carriage is to supersede the 
trail pattern. 

The Bishop of Calcutta, whilst at 
Cawnpore, laid the first stone of two sa- 
cred edifices— a spacious Central Church, 
for the accommodation of the civilians, 
staff, European infantry, and mercantile 
community; and a smaller place of wor- 
ship, to be erected at the expense of 
government, for the artillery and cavalry 
of the eastern end. 

In the Insolvent Debtor’s Court, Feb.20, 
the proprietor of the Englishman was fined 
Rs. 500, for a contempt of court, in puli- 
lishing ill his paper of the 20th .January, 
a letter signed “ A Creditor,” reflecting 
on the evidence of Mr. Cullen, in the 
matter of Cruttciidcn & Co. The judge 
(Sir B. Malkin) declared that he did not 
treat tlie subject as one in which Mr. 
Stocquelcr intended to interfere with the 
due administration of justice, and that he 
punished by fine, in order that it might 
reach the writer (whose name Mr. S. 
had refused to give up), who might pay 
the fine, which tlie Englishman announces 
he has done. 

Dwarkanath Bhose, the son of Kishub 
Ram Bhose, a youth of 16, who was 
converted by Mr. Ewart, of the Scottish 
Mission, and who was taken violently 
from Mr. Ewart’s carriage, has since es- 
caped from his father’s house, declaring 
that lie was put in chains there, threat- 
ened with deatli, and had sweetmeats 
with noxious drugs put into them, to 
make him pagvl, or idiotic. The state- 
ments of some of the witnesses show 
that the Hindus of the presidency are 
in a ** transition” state. One of them, 
on being put upon his oath, says, that he 
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cannot be sworn, as ** 1 do not believe in 
the Bible, the Koran, or tlie Ganges 
water while another declares more ex- 
plicitly that lie ** does not believe in the 
truth of Hinduism, or any otlier religion.*' 
A special meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the ^?2d February, 
for the purpose of taking into coiisidem- 
tion the communications made from the 
" Bank of India;*’ when a resolution was 
proposed by Mr. W. Fergusson, express- 
ing a desire to encourage the establish- 
ment of the new bank ; but the following 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Hurry, and 
seconded by Mr. Colvin, was carried by 
a small majority : That, although the 
meeting arc fully aware of the benefit that 
would accrue to the country by a large 
influx of capital, yet, having just begun to 
feel the effects of the abolition of one great 
monopoly, they cannot approve of the 
establishment of an institution, which 
must create another monopoly of at least 
equal power;” and Mr.T. Bracken then 
proposed this resolution, which was also 
adopted : * That it is not expedient to esta- 
blish any bank which combines the issue 
of notes payable on demand, with foreign 
exchange and remittance operations.** 

A letter from one of the passengers 
who proceeded from Bombay in Novem- 
ber lust, by the Hmih Lindsay, overland, 
via the Euphrates, was received at that 
presidency in February, and gives a de- 
lightful picture of the agremens attending 
that route. The writer states, that they 
were captured and plundered by the Arabs 
at Lemiun, and he docs not know how 
tliey escaped being murdered, as was in- 
tended. They were kept seven days in a 
state of dreadful suspense, lie attributes 


their release to a Seyiid officer in the 
Pasha's service. 

The Bombay Gazette refers to a report 
now current, of the actual or intended re- 
call of two high functionaries at that pre- 
sidency, on account of the proceedings in 
Col. Kennedy’s case. The statue of the 
late Sir Jcihn Malcolm, by Mr. Chantery, 
has arrived at Bombay, and is most iul- 
vantagcously ])laced, in the vestibule of 
the Town-hall, facing the Literary So- 
ciety Library. 

Sydney papers, to the ^.^th February, 
contain little additional news. 

Some seiisatiuii has been produced 
there by a discovery that bills forwarded 
from the Patriotic Association to Eng- 
land, to the amount of ^£500, for the 
expcnccs of the Colonial agent here 
(Mr. Buhver), had disappeared in a mys- 
terious way. 

Singapore papers, to the 2d March, are 
just received. They mention that mines 
of antimony (of superior quality to that 
imported from Borneo) had been discovered 
in some hills about forty miles from Pe- 
rak, by a gentleman from Penang, which 
are deemed inexhaustible. A vessel with 
1,1(X) peculs (about L‘>0,0C)0 lbs.), had 
arrived at the settlement. 

Advices from Canton, to the 20tli of 
February, state that the opium question 
remains undecided, though it is rumoured 
amongst the Chinese, that orders have 
been received from Peiciilg to legalize the 
trade in the drug for a year, to see bow 
the experiment will work. This is, how- 
ever, inconsistent with the usual policy of 
China. It is generally believed that some 
great change in the management of the 
foreign trade is meditating. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, June 10. 

Steam Communication with India , — 
Lord W, Bentinck presented the Calcutta 
steam petition, and moved for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to 
enquire into the practicability of eifecting 
a steam communication with India. 

Sift/. C, Hohhmtse said that an arrange- 
ment having been made by the Govern- 
ment with the Court of Directors of the 
East' India Company, for effecting a com- 
munication by way of the Red Sea, it 
must be clearly understood that he con- 
sented to the appointment of this com- 
mittee on condition that it should not in 
any way interfere with that arrangement. 

The motion was then agreed to, and 
the appointed. 

^5iaf.J<»um.N.S.Vou23. No.91. 


June 14*. 

Bast- India Maritime Officers' BUI.— 
The order of the day being read for the 
house going into committee on this bill, 
and that counsel be heard on the part of 
the £^st-India Company against it, Mr. 
Serj. Spankie and Mr. Wigram were 
heard, when 

Sir J. Hobhouse moved that the com- 
mittee . should be postponed till that day 
six months, which was carried by 68 
against 32. The bill is, therefore, lost. 

Prerogative Court, June 2. 

Beynolds y. Thrupp and the East^ India 
ComiHiny.— This was a question as to tlie 
validity of certain imperfect papers pro- 
pounded as codicils to the will of Mr. 
Robt. Mitford, late judge of the Provin- 

(2 L) 
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cial Court vit Dacca, who died at Paris 
on the 21st April 18*16, leaving personal 
property, in India, to the amount of 
^80,000, besides a small real and some 
personal estate in England. He left a 
widow, from whom he was separated, and 
on whom a settlement liad been made ; a 
brother, with whom he was nut on good 
terms, a sister, a nephew, and a niece. 
In 18*15, he made a will, which was not 
disputed, whereby he bequeathed the 
residue of his property to the Bengal 
government, in ti u.'.t, to apply it to chari- 
table purposes for the benefit of the 
native inhabitants of Dacca. In March 
1866, he w'ent to Paris, where he w'ds 
soon after attacked by illness, and being 
informed of his danger, sent for his 
solicitor to bring his will, and for his 
niece (Mr.s. Ileyiiolds) and her biisbund, 
who was an executor of his will. The 
solicitor did not arrive at Paris till after 
liis death. The deceased dictated to 
Mr. Reynolds the papers in question, 
one of which declared that it was a 
codicil to his will, and proceeded: — Ann 
and you must sink every thing for your 
own use.” The papers were unsigned, 
undated, and unattested. 

Sir //. Jmner pronounced against the 
validity of the papers, e.vccjit one, which 
bequeathed a legacy of .£100 to the 
deceased’s servant. The residuary be- 
quest to Dacca, therefore, stands. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DEMISE OF THE CKOWK. 

WldtehaU, Jane 20, 1837. — On Tiic.s- 
day morning, the 20th of June, at twelve 
minutes past two o’clock, our late Most 
Gracious Sovereign, King William the 
Fourth, expired at his Custlc of Wind.sor, 
in the seven ty-sec:ond year of his age, and 
the seventh year of his reign. 'I'liis event 
has caused one universal feeling of regret 
and sorrow to his late Majesty’s faithful 
and attached subjects, to whom he was 
endeared, by the deep interest in their 
welfare which he invariably inanilested, 
as well as by the many manly virtues 
which marked and adorned hi.s character. 

Upon the intimation of this distressing 
event, the Lords of the Privy Council 
assembled this day, at Kensington Palace, 
and gave orders for proclaiming her present 
Majesty, who made a most gracious decla- 
ration to them, and caused all the Lords 
and others of the late King’s Privy Coun* 
cil, who were then present, to be sworn 
of her Majesty’s Privy Council.— Zond. 
Gaz. 


attained the age of twenty, five years, is 
Mr. Arthur Wellington Wallis, Magdalen 
Hall. 

.•^TEABI-COMMUNICATIOV WITH INDIA. 

I'he following is a copy of the Petition 
of the Merchants and Traders and other 
inhabitants of the City of London to tho 
Mouse of Commons, in favour of Steam- 
communication with India: 

“ That your petitioners are, some of 
them, extensively engaged in the trade to 
India, and are all of them, from family or 
other ties, deeply interested in obtaining 
a speedy and regular communication 
between that country and Great Britain, 

“ That from the experience already 
acquired, your petitioners consider that 
the strongest grounds exist for believing 
that the above object may he obtained 
by the route of the Red Sea, and by the 
use of steaiiuM’s. 

“ That in the month of July 1834*, a 
committee of your hon. House, after a 
minute investigation of the subject, recom- 
mended the immediate adoption of mea- 
sures for tho regular cstabli.shmeMt of 
steam-communication by that route, and 
your petitioners and the whole community 
of India have been anxiously waiting in 
expectation of that recommendation being 
carried into ofiToct. 

“ That your petitioners have learnt 
with satisfaction, that a plan is now under 
di.scussion between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Hon. East- India Company, 
to open such communication, and to take 
advantage of the facilities alTorded by the 
French government, by the establishment 
of packets from Marseilles to Alexandria. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly 
pray that your hon. House will be pleased , 
to adopt such measures as may be neces- 
sary to carry into elfect the recommendation 
of your committee, and thereby secure to 
the people of India, and the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of this country, 
and to the numerous families whose hap- 
piness is so deeply interested therein, the 
establishment, with the least possible 
delay, of an authorized line of steam- 
communication with India by the Red 
Sea.” 

NAVAL COMMA NI)EII-IN-CH1EP IN THE 
F.AST-1NDIES. 

Rear-Admiral Sir F. L. Maitland, 
K.C.B., is to supersede the Hon. Sir 
T. Capel, as commander-in-chief of the 
squadron in the East- Indies. The Wef- 
lesUy is to be tlie flag-ship. 


BODEK SCHOLARSHIP. 

The successful candidate for the Sanscrit 
Scholarship at Oxford, founded by the 
eminent Col. Boden, and open to all 
members of the University who have not 


RETIREMENTS. &c. FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 


BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

JUHred in EnWand.— Lieut. Col. W. W. Moore, 
of infantry, ftrom 4th May Midpr, O. A. 

Kempland. 8th L. C.. fkom 21at July 18W.-s^|jor 
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Wm. Aldous,3Uth N. l.» from 3Uth March 1H37.— 
Major Win. Turner* .'i4th N. 1.* from Jan. 
IKiy. — Major J. C. Hyde, artillery, from 5th April 
JHM/. — Lieut. O. J. Youiighusband, N. 1., from 
l.'ith March lb37 — Lieut. Thus. Ld wards, artillery, 
from 10th March lH:«i. •— llev. A. Maepherson, 
A. M., chaplain, from l.’ith Feb. 1837. 

Rjeaigncd.-^CapU John D. Dyke, 4th L. C., 
from IHlh June 18:1.5.— Surg. John Forbes Iloylc, 
from 25th April 18.37. 

Absent from India Five Veaiv. — Wilton Rees 
Dayley, writer. 

MADRAS KSTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in Alag/and.— Lieut. Col. Archiliald In- 
glis, of Infantry, from 3d April 18.37. — Major Evan 
Maepherson, 42d N. 1., from lOih Jan. 18.37.— Ma- 
jor Thos. W. Wigan, invalid establishment. — Capt. 
J. W. Harding, 14th N. I., from 12th April 18:17 — 
Capt. John Milnes, 29th N. 1.. from 18tli July llCKi. 
—Lieut. John Douglas, 1st N. I., from 21st April 
IBritk— Lieut. John I.ewis, 48th N. 1., from 19th 
Dec. .1838 — Lieut. iEneas Macqueen, 49th N. I., 
from 17th April 1835.— Surg. John Lamb, m. d., 
from 23d Feb. 1837-— Surg. Alex. Stuait. fr<im 29th 
April 18.37.— Assist, burg. R. W. Wright, from 25th 
Feb. 1837. 

Name Removed from the Army List. — 2d Lieut. 
Henry Tyler, artillery, from 18th Jan. 1837. 

BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Rbtircdin England. — lirev. C^ol. William Miles, 
of Infantry, from 28th .luly 1831.-— Capt. J. T. 
Molesworih, lllh N. L, from 24th April 18:17 

He«l/;raerl.— Lieut. Edward Marsh, lOlh N. L, 
from 23d Feb. 1837* 


INDIA SlllPIMNG. 

Arrioah. 

May :KI. Orixa, Ager, from ('unton 27lh Jaii.; 
oft’ Fetiaaiice. — Volumeer, Donougb, from Sitiga- 

R >re and Penang ; oft' Holyhead.— CWo/-, He Jong, 
om Batavia; oft’ Portland. — Jonk 1. t'Lseotmt 
Melbourne» Thomas, from China 25th Jan., and 
Cape 1st April: at Kellie Castie% Patiullo, 

from China 2;id Jan.; off Plymouth.— 
Anderson, from Bengal 15th Jan. ; oft* Liverpcxtl. 
.—Castle Huntley, Jolly, fiom China 23d Jan. ; 
off Dartmouth.— TA omm# Grenville, Tliornhill, 
ftoiii Bengal 24th Jan.; in the Channel — Christo- 
pher Rawson, Heiiton, from Bengal 19th October 
1836, and Trincomallecl2th Jan. 1837 ; oft* Liver- 
pool.— 2. Roxburgh Castle, Cumberland, from 
Bengal 27th Jan., and Cape 23d March ; off 
Dover.— Edmond Oistle, Fleming, from Mauritius 
and Cape ; at Deal. — Hejnvood, Jones, from China 
24th Jan. ; oft' Holyhead. — b. Jane Goudie, Simp- 
sun, from V.D. Land 28lh Jan.; in the River. — 
Olive Branch, Shirling, from C.'ape 14ih March ; 
oft' Hastings. — Henry Bell, Wesly, trom Mauritius 
and Cape; oft’ Torbay. — (>. Jane, Churchward, 
from Mauritius 24ch Feb.; off Falmouth — 7. 
Richard Reynolds, Lift’en, from N.S. Wales :ilsc 
Dec. : off Hastings. — AleltUm, Hogg, from Bengal 
1st Jan., and Cape 17lh March ; at Deal — !). 
Curmvall, Bell, froin Bengal 13lh Feb., and Cape 
8th April; oft’ Falmouth. — Frances, Heath, frtuu' 
Madras, iaUth Jan. ; oft' Holy head.— lo. Mary Ann, 
Tarbutt, from Madras 17ih Feb., and Cape 2d 
April ; off Plymouth.— Ti’g^ri#, Titberiiigton, from 
Cbina.3d Feb.; off Holyhead. — 12. Scotia, Camp- 
bell, from Bengal 8!b Feb.; Robert Small, Ful- 
cher, from Bengal 27th Jan., and Cape 2d April ; 
and Eveline, Jameson, from V. 1). Land 3()th Jan. ; 
all off Margate. — Carnatic, Brodie,. from Bombay 
2d Feb., Ceylon 17th do., and Cape 5th April; 
Duke of Buccleugh, Martin, from Bengal lith 
FeU, aud Cape 4th April; and Richmond, Mac 
Leod, from Bengal 8th Feb., and C:ape 8th April ; 
all at Deal.— Ttgrto, Stevens, from Ceylon 12th 
Feb., and Cape 4th April : and New York Packet, 
Uregory, from Ceylon 24th Jan.; both oit Hasiings. 
— Hendrika, Admiral, from Batavia 11th Eeb. ; 
off Portsmouth. — Arabian, Cain, from V. D. Land 
2Uth Jan. ; off Dover,.— Nartissus, Rogcis, from 
Manilla 15th Feb. ; at Cowes.— 13. Louisa Camp- 
bell, Price, from Ceylon ; off Folkstone.— 
tia, Creighton, from Canton 28th Jan.; oflT Liver- 
pool -^Africa, Croiighan, from Canton 24th Jan. ; 
at Liverpool. — 14. Royal Admiral, FotheringIi.aiii, 
from Bombay Isl Jan., and Tellieherry 22d do. ; 
off Dartmouth.— iMf/g/n*, Hauiiltoii, from N. S. 


Wales 20th Feb. : and Fatima, Hftathers, from 
China 8th Feb. ; both at Liverpool.- Jfr2.v(/n, Pas- 
ley, from Mauritius 23d Feb. ; off Portsmouth. — 
Sussex, lloxby, fiom Mauritius and Cape; off 
Cork.— (rcoixe Home, from South Seas; at Deal. 
Jessie, Bell, from N. S. Wales 28th Feb.; off 
Liverpool. — 1.5. Tropic, King, from Bengal 27th 
Jan. : Red Hover, Currie, from N. S. Wales .3d 
Feb. ; and Capricorn, .Smith, from Ceylon (ith 
Feb. ; all at Deal. — Duke of Wellington, Smith, 
from South Seas; off Dover. — Planter, Ad boll, 
from CJiin.x; oft' Dimgeness (for Amsterdam). — 
Hritannta, Ferris, from Bombay 14th Jan., and 
t:ape 28th March ; off Hustings — St. Lawrenty, 
Bunker, from Uat.avia 28tb Feb.; at Dual (for 
Bremen). — 1(>. 11. M. S. Atholl, Harley, from ('.ape 
2(»th April; at Por sinouib.— A.YmWyi«Ww//, Jones, 
from China 24t.h Jan.; in the River. — 17. Pa- 
triot, Eastmure, from N. S. Wales 4th Jan., and 
Rio lie Janeiro; oirPoitsnioutli. — li). Alfred, Tap- 
ley, from Madras .5tli PV!).. and Pondicherry; at 
Deal.— Duke of Argyll, Bristow, from Madras 25t.h 
Feb., Cuildalore Lsl At.irch, and Cape 2isc .April; 
off* Purtsinoutb. — 20. Fanny, Taylor, from China 
2.3d Jan ; oft’ Cork, — ^21. Triumph, Green, from 
Bombay .5th P'eb., Tellieherry 1.5th do., and Cape 
20th April ; and Lad// Rnjfies, Pollock from Ben- 
gal 8th Feb.; l»oth off Portsmouth. — Patriot King, 
Clarke, from Batavia 24th P'eb. « oft* Cork. — 22. 
Broxbornebury, Ciiapman, from Bengal 20lh P'eb., 
and Cape 21st April; and Hashemy, Hyde, from 
('hiiid Hth P'eb. ; both at Deal. — Mojfatt, Boulton, 
from Bombay, 5tli P'cb. ; oft* Portsmouth. — Fic- 
toria, Wilson, from Bengal 15th Feb. ; at Bristol. 
Thomas Hmrison, Harrison, from N.S, Wales 1st 
Feb ; at Liverpool. — 2:t. Orwell, Lancaster, from 
China 23d P’cb, ; oft' l\K>le. — Canton, Mourdant, 
from China UhhP'cb. ; at Bristol. — WUliain Glen 
Anderson, Dobson, from N. S. Wale? 2l)th Feb. ; 
at Liverpool ; Enterprise, Roberts, from Bengal 
j:)th F'cb. ; at Liverpool — Craigieonr, Ray, from 
N. .S. Wales 2hLh Feh. ; oft'Dover.— Du/re of Nor- 
thumberland, McCarlhy, from Bengal 28tn Feb., 
and Cape 4th May ; otl' Portland.— 24. Cumbrian, 
Paul, from Bengal 20th Jan ; Auriga, Chalrnerb, 
from V. D. Land lothMaich; both oft' Plymouth. 
— Gulnare, Henderson, from N. S. Wales, off 
Liverpool.— .Ma/ixte?/* Lass, ^rrew, from Cape 19th 
April ; oil* Torbay.— 28. Mary Catherine, Camp- 
bell, from Bengal 2:fd Jan.; and Constitution, 
Gleddin, from Manilla 20ih P'eb. ; both at Ports- 
mouth, -iie/e/i, Henderson, from Mauritius 27th 
P'eb., and Cape 1.3ih April ; at Liverpool. — Singa- 
jmre. Luck, from .Singapore 2d March; off Ply. 
inoiilh.— .l/a/rW/a, Kyies, from China, and Janet, 
Leitch, from V. D. Land and Bahia ; both off 
Kiiigsbridgc.— i'7> Georgiana, Thoms, from Ben- 
gal 22d Feb. ; off Fuliiioulh.— Row/e^, McLach- 
hin, from Bengal 12ih Feb., and Cape 19th April ; 
idl’Cowes — Lord L/z/idecA, Baker, from Batavia and 
Cape ; oft’ Plymouth— /Vi/ftcrfer, Davidson, from 
Muuritius 18th March; and Laytttn, W'adc, from 
Manilla, Singapore, and Cafie ; both oil’ Brighton. 
— Witlmm Forster, Young, from Ca|ie 7th May; 
in the River — 'Palma, Edwards, from BaMvia; at 
Ctiwcs. — 28. Royal Saxon, Renner, from Bengal 
22d Feb, ; oft' Kingsbridge. 

Departures, 

May 28. Gipsey, Forshaw, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool — .Junk J. Minerva, Ireland, lor Cape 
and IVLadras ; from l*ortsniouth.— 

Kremlin, for Hobart 'I'own ^witli convicts ; and 
Recovery, Johnson, for ditto (with ditto) i both 
f.om Deal. — 3. Asia, .Stead, for Bomliay, (With 
Company’s troops) ; from Deal — Arabian, Brown, 
for Bengal ; from Bristol — Ann, McAlpine, and 
Dumfries, Thompson, both for Batavia and Sin- 
gapore ; from Liverpool. — 4. Duke of Lancaster, 
Hargreaves, for Madras ; Jngleborongh, Rickett, 
for China ; and John O'Gaunt, Holiertson, for 
ditto; all from Liverpool.— (j. Bombay Packet, 
Garnock, and Allerton, Evans, both for Bombay ; 
fmm Livcr)MK>l. — Courier, Dixon, for Cape and 
Ascension ; from Deal — H. M. S. Larne, Blake, 

for Lisbon, and Trincomallee ; from Plymouth 

8. Charles Kerr, Arnold, for N.S. Wales; from 
Portsinoutli — Alexander Baring, .St. Croix, for 
China; flroin Cowes. — ^9. Andromeda, Jacks, for 
V. D. Land; and Vanguard, Walker, for N. S. 
Wales ; both from Deal.— ll). Setingapatam, Den- 
ny, for Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— . 
12. t^nher, Hilbery, foi St. Helena; from Deal. 
—13. WfUmer Ca tic, Bouruhicr, for Uoiubay ; 
from Portsnionth.— Jane Brown, Dunlop, for 
Batavia and Singapore; from the Clyde Osprey, 
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Suminerst S. Wales: from Bristol.^ 14. 

Augusta Jevtitf,. Eitenborough, for N S. Wales 
(With emigrants) ; frcm Portsmouth. — 15. Lurd 
William Bentinckt Doutty, for N. S W-iles; from 
Deal— 10. Memmtn. Fh'ery, for Bengal: from 
Liverpool.— JSw, Holmes, for Mauritius: from 
Bristol.— 17* Klom, Blair, for Bombay: from 
Itreenock.— H. M. surveying ship Bea/fle, Wick- 
ham, for Cape, Mauritius, and Australasia : from 
Plymouth — U». drttimts. Sparkes, for Launces- 
ton ; from DchI. — ^20. W/titbff, Swinton, for Ben- 
gal (with Company’s coals) : and Galatea. Tayt, 
for Cape: both from De-il.— iJi. George and Mary ^ 
Gibson, for Mauritius ; from Torbay — Hovereigtt. 
Cjimpbell, for llnbart Town ; from Deal.— 22. Her- 
culean, Huxtabic, for Bengal; Euphrates, lian- 
nayt for Bengal ; VhamU, Hartley, for Bengal : 
and John Knox, Thompson, for Boinbay : all 
from Liverpool — Solway, Proctor, for Soutri Aus- 
tralia; from Deal. — 23. Hesperus. Baxter, for 
Mauritius and Bengal : from 1/iverpool.— 24. 
Christopher Rawaon, Harding, for Bengal ; from 
Liverpool. — 25. Raj Bonc/t, Phillips, for Bengal : 
from Deal. — 2fl. Joshua Carroll, Toby, for Cape 
and Swan Iliver ; from Deal. — 2!l. Indemnity, 
Roberts, for Cape and Algoa Bay : from Deal. 


V.VSSENGEIIS FROM INDIA. 

Per Visniuut Mdbourne. from (’hina : J. C. 
Wliiteinan, Esq. ; Mrs. Whiteman and family. 

Per Roxburgh Castle, from Bengal (additional) : 
Mrs. Bird and three children; Ens. Forbes; Mr. 
Doveton. — (Lr. and Mrs. Macquecn were landed 
at the ('ape). 

Per Sir John Rue Reid, from Mauritius : Mr. and 
Mrs. Duhazlcr and child ; J. Dewer, Eaq — From 
Cape to St. Helena: Capt. and Mrs. Knipe and 
child ; A. Beale, Esq. : J. JHmnell, Esq. ; J. Wright. 

Per Mary Ann, from Madras: Mrs. Ogilvie; 
Mrs. Miuchin ; A. Crawley, Esq,, C.S. j Col. Ogil- 
vic, N.l. : Capt. Minchiii, N.L ; Mr. Hopper; 
Masters Reece and Baines; Miss M inchin; two 
Mis-ses Baines. — From the Cape: Mrs. Rowles; 
two Masters Kcckwick.— (Mrs. Baines died at sea 
lyth April). 

Per Robert Sinnll, from Bengal 'corrected list) : 
Mrs. Goii. Smith ; Mrs. Alexander ; Mrs. O’HiUi- 
lou: Miss Fulton; W. Alexander, Esq., C.S.; 
MaJ. Gen Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C. B, qti. 
mast, gen.; Brig- (ten. Smith, Bengal army ; Col. 
Rodber, artillery ; Capt. Sinylh, engineers ; Capt. 
O’Hanloii, IstL.C!.; Lieut. Knox, (it nL.C.; Lieut. 
M^yow, I4th N L; L. 11. Dodelio, Esq.; E. 

Esq. : F. Gainlunny, Esq. ; two Masters 
arid 4hiee Misses Bows; Master Alexander. — 
From the Cape: Mrs. Rose; Master and Miss 
Rose. 

Per Castle Huntty, from China : Capt. J. H. 
Johnston, late of the Ijoujee Family; C.R. Bead, 
Esq.; three Misses and IVIastec Jackson, children 
of. Welby Jackson, Es:i., H.C.S. ; five servants. — 
Prom St. Helena: Sir Win. Doveton; Thomas 
Greentrce, Esq. ; Mrs. Greentree : three Mis.strs 
Greentrec; Master Doveton Greentree; Mis. R. 
M. Beale ; two Misses Beale ; three servants. 

Per Scotia, from Bengal ; Mrs. Gen. Watson ; 
Mrs. Vanrciien ; Mrs. Braudun ; Mrs. Beckett; 
Mrs. Thompson ; Mrs. Downes an<l son b<jra at 
sea 16th May : Mrs. Davis; Maj. Gen. Jas Wat- 
son, C.B.; Maj. Davis, Bengal army; Capt- Bran- 
don ; Capt. Watson, 11. M. 3fith regt. A. b.C. ; J. 
O. Berket, F^sq. : Charles Lane, Esq. • Robert 
Lyall, Esq. : Dr. Downes, assist, surgeon ; Misses 
Graham and Vanrenen; three Misses Brown; two 
Misses Becket; Masters Lane, Vanrenen and 
Wroughton; nine servants. 

Per Cornwall, from Bengal ; Mrs. Stewart; Mrs* 
Beadle : Mrs. Sim ; Mrs. Cooper ; Mrs. F'inch ; 
Miss Falconer ; Major Robinson, 34th N.l.; Dr. 
Cooper, medical service ; Dr. Finch, ditto ; Lieut. 
Tw^ale. 4th L C. ; Mr. Wall, pilot service : Mr. 
Turner, ditto.— From the Cape: Mrs. Golding; 
Mrs. Phillips; two Misses Golding; two Masters 
Phillips.— (The following were landed at the Ca)H!: 
Lieut. Col. Pattle, 4th L.C.; E. Lee Warner, Esq., 
C.S. ; R. W. Hughes, Esq., C.S.; three Misses 
Pattle t Misses O’uunnell, Bowers, and Arthur; 
two Misses Finch ; Masters Pattle, O'DonneU, 
Hudsou, Duff, Dowers, Arthur, and Finch ; four 
Masters Edward J 

Per Rwhmonn, from Bengal: Mrs. M’F.cod ; Mrs. 
Ellis ; Capt. Sandy ; Llcuis. French, Shepherd, 


Morgan, Cornish, and Sutherland ; F. Ross, Esq., 
Masters Brown and Crump ; Misses Brown, Ellis, 
and Crump. 

Per Oirftatic, from Bombay: Mrs. Brodie; Mrs 
Whitchill ; Mrs. Frith; Mrs. Ilolland ; Mrs. Fer- 
rer ; Mrs, Rowley ; Col. Wliitehill ; Col. Leth- 
bridge, Madras army; Major Holland; Capt. 
Rollings; Capt. Hallam; Lieut. Bullock, Nisam’s 
service ; J. G. F'rith, Esq. ; Masters Malcolm, 
Whitehiil, F'errer, Currie, Seaton, and Browne; 
three Misses F'rith; Misses Rowley, Currie, and 
Patch ; two Company’s invalids ; seven servants. 

Per Duke of Bitreleugh, from Bengal : Lady H* 
T. Gordon ; Mrs. Salmon ; Mrs. Martin ; Mrs. 
Hedges ; Mrs. Garrett ; twfi Misses Gordon ; Miss 
Hyde ; Major Day ; Capt. Henderson ; Capt. Gar- 
rett, 7th 1..C. ; Dr. N. Maxwell ; Dr. Thompson ; 
Lieut. Delaniatn, artillery ; Mr. Thomas.— (Mr. 
Ahbestie was landed at the ('ape:. 

Per Richard Reynolds, from Sydney ; Mr. and 
Mrs. John (rrose ; Mr. J. Briggs ; Mr. F!ckenger. 

Per Triumph, Lom Bombay: Mrs. Franklin ; 
Mrs. Ducat; Mrs. Elliott; Wm. Hart, Esq., C.S. ; 
Capt. Crozier ; Lieut. Clcndon, I.N. ; Mr. Turner, 
I.N.; two Misses Franklin; two Misses Ducat; 
two Misses Elliott; two Masters Ducat; two Masters 
FMliott; Masters Miller, (71eiidon, and Turner.— 
F'rom the Cape: Mrs. Williams; Capt. Kennedy, 

B. N.I.; Capt. Wolfe. H. M. 9»th regt.; Capt. 
Williams Royal engineers; Lieiits. Hoskin and 
Rortin, II.M. iltli regt. ; two Misses and two Masters 
Williams. — ( The following were latuleil at the ('ape : 
Mrs. Lawrie; Mrs. Spetis ; Col. Kennctt ; Capts. 
Lawrie and Burnett ; Mr. Spens.) 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mrs. McPherson; 
Mrs. Johnston ; Mrs. Marchand ; Major McPher- 
son ; Win. Speid, F^sci. ; Messrs- J. and W. F'allo- 
field : two Masters Halcinan ; Masters Cleveland 
and Beuiiare. 

Per Duke of Afgjfll, from Madras ; Mrs. Smith ; 
Mrs. Uundall; Mrs. Bruere; Mrs. Morehead; Mrs. 
Ballard; G. J. Morris, F:sq.. Bengal C.S.; R. '1'. 
Porter, Esq., ditto; W.A. Morehead, F'sq., Madras 

C. S. ; II V. Conolly, F^sq., ditto; Henry Morris, 
E.sq., ditto; J. G. S. Bruere, F.sq., ditto; Col. 
.Smith, 2(!thN.I. ; Major C^arlioii, Bengal army; 
Lieut. Balfour, 4Uth M.N.L; Lieut. Pratt, H. M. 
63d regt.; Kns. Ranisbottom, ditto: Rev, Mr. 
Stuart; G. Bdiard, Esq., merchant; W. H. Hal- 
Jett, FIsq., late of H. C. service; W. J. Welsh, 
F3sq. ; eight servants ; two iiiv.alids from H. M. .S. 
Ztdirii . — ( Lieut. F'. Cotton, Madras engineers, was 
lauded at St. Helena.) 

Per Brvxbornebury, from Bengal; Mrs. Vibart; 
Mrs. W. Jackson ; Mrs. Wm. Bell ; Mrs. J. W. 
Macleod ; T. G. Vibart. F^sq., C.S. ; Lieut. J. E. 
Grounds, N.l.; four Misses Beil; two Misses Vi- 
bart: three Misses Dashwood ; Miss Macnaghten ; 
Masters D.'ishwood, F'orbes, Jackson, Macle^, and 
Bell; two Masters Macswcen.—( F'rom the Cape: 
Capt. Slater, R..\. ; Capt. Wotherspoon ; Messrs. 
Thalwitter, Leiterslcdt, and De Kock, merchants; 
Mr. John Stevens, from Calcutta; Master Thal- 
wiiter.— (The following were landed at the Cape : 
Mrs. Maesween ; Mrs, Hay : Christ. W. Smith, 
F^sq., C.S.; Clias. Maesween, F:sq., C.S.; Capt. 
Flay, B.E.R. ; Master W. Maesween.) 

Per Orwell, from China ; Sir George A. Robin- 
son, Bart.; Lady Robinson and five children ; John 
Dodgson, Esq.; two servants. 

Per Duke of Northumberland, from Bengal : Mrs. 
Chester and two children ; Mrs. Knyvett and three 
children; Hugh Frazer, Esq., C.S. ; G. N. Camp- 
bell, Esq., C.S. ; Major Bell, Ist N.L , Capt. C. 
Chester, Capt. Brown, 11th L. Drags.; Mr. 
McClure; Mr. Roussac and son; Mr. Falconer; 
Mr. Isclin.— F'rom the Cape : The Rev. B. Shaw ; 
Mrs. Shaw and family ; Mrs. Hohne; Mrs. KauflT- 
man; Mr. Joseph Sturges; Mias Sturges; Master 
E. Edwards. 

Per Patriot, from Bauvia : J. Traill, Esq.; two 
Misses Traill. 

Per Helen, from Mauritius: Mr. and MrB.Latour; 
Messrs. Muslier, Serudel, and Stone. 

Per Athol (transport), fxom the Cape: Mdjor 
Gregory ; Capt. Cowner ; Lieuts. Wallace, Rainer, 
and Kennedy ; Ens. Haw ; Paym. Duntwin ; (^.- 
niast. Castray : and Asist. Surg. Armstrong ; all of 
H M. USthregt. 

Per Royal Saxon, from Bengal : Capt. Auber- 
jonols, 52d N.l. ; two children ; Lieut. Hagart, 52d 
N.l. 
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Erpectad. 

Per Java, from Ifcngal : Mrs. Parish ; Mrs. 
Strange; Mrs. Snioult ; Mr. i-Ieming; W. H. 
Smnult, Esq., barrister: Rev. Dr. Parish ; Capts. 
Strange and Heming, 11. M. 26th or Cameronians ; 
Lieut. Shutn, ditto; Ens. Robson, ditto; Lieut. 
Moultrce, B.M.I. ; Dr. Thompson, medical estab- 
lishraent; two Masters Strange; Miss Heming; 
forty-three invalids of H. M. service, three women 
and seven children. 

Per Wilham Jardine, from China : T. Fox, Esq. 
Per Fergusiton, from Bengal: Mrs. Blagrave : 
Mrs. Boulderson; Mis. Craigie; Mrs. Boileau; 
Mrs. Debude; S. M. Boulderson, Esq., C.S; Col. 
Craigie; Col. Colvin, engineers ; Cupt. Boileau; 
Lieut. Tremenheere; Misses Craigie, M. Craigie, 
Debude, Boileau, and Fisher ; Masters Blagrave, 
Boulderson, Craigie, Colvin, Towles, Debude, 
Boileau, and Stewart. 


PASSSNGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Walmer Caatle, for Bombay ; Major ami 
Mrs. Sandwith ; Miss Campbell ; c:apt. Morton ; 
Lieut. Stock; Mr. Richardson; Mr. Hadow ; Mr. 
Austen ; Dr. Atkinson ; Mr. Hanley. 

Per Hnpulae, for Madras and Bengal : Mr. and 
Mrs. Stal kart, and Miss Stalkart; Major Trclaw. 
ney; Hon. Major Upton; Capt. Ilurieli; Lieuts. 
Kitchiner, Weaver, Hamilton , Pitman. Atchet, 
Fairclough, Creavos, and M*Nalr; Mr. Miles; Mr. 
Sandes; Mr. Menzies; MOO King’s troops, &t*. 

Per Ludff Veuersham, for Bombay : Mrs. .Aitehc- 
son ; Miss Broadhurst ; Miss Scriven ; Major 
Aitcheson ; Capt. Pottinger ; Mr. Steer; Mr. Reeil ; 
Mr. Montague ; Mr. Robertson ; Mr. Hall ; Mr. 
Jones i Mr. Croker. 

BIUTilS, M.illHIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niiiTiis. 

illajy21. .\t Bulstrode Street, Manchester .Stpiare, 
the lady of C.aptain S. R. Hicks, Madras army, of 
a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the lady of Daniel Ainslie, 
Esq., of Calcutta, of a daughter. 

— At Bayswater, the lady of A. D, Gordon, 
Esq., formerly ot the Bengal army, of a daughter. 

31. At Bath, the lady of Lieut. Col. Dowycr, 
C.B., of a son. 

June :i. In Baker Street, Portnian Square, the 
lady of W'illiam Willierforce Bird, Esq., of the 
lion. £. 1. Company's civil service, of a daughter. 

5. In Harley Street, the lady of John Forbes, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

10. At Belinda Street, Canonbury Square, Mrs. 
Samuel Sampson, eldest daughter of the late James 
Gilinour, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

— At Balgarvie, the lady of Col. Webster, Hon. 
E. 1. I'ompany’s service, of a daughter. 

11 . In Cumbeiland-tcrrace, the lady of Thomas 
Hankey, Esq., of a son, still-lxmi. 

Lately, At Sternfleld Rectory, Suffolk, the lady 
of the Reverend W illiam Money, of a daughter. 

—At Southampton, tlie lady of Colonel Fagan, 
C.D., Bengal army, of a son. 


MAHKiAUES. 

May 27* At .St. Mary’s, Islington, J. G. Rams- 
den. Esq., of Rye, Sussex, to Harriet, only 
daughter of the late Henry Garden, Esq., of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company's service. 

20. At Manchester, Mr. G. P. Marshall, of the 
Hon. £. 1. Companv’s Artillery, to Miss Louisa 
Mary Crossby, of Knowsley, near Preseot. 

— At St. George's Church, Bloomsbury, William 
George Phillips, commander of the ship Uaj 
Remee, of Calcutta, to Katharine, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Alexander Black. 

Jdne 1. At Bladron, Cornwall, Cooper Ewbank, 
Esq., of Liverpool, to Louisa Caroline, second 


daughter of the late Hon. Sir Gedl’ge Cooper, Knt. 
one of the Judges of the Supreme (’ourt of Judi- 
cature at Madras. 

— At Norwood, Walter J. Hunter Esq., of the 
Bombay civil service, to Helen S. Pillans, 
youngest daughter of James Piilans., Esq., Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Lancaster, Capt. H.J. Gugon, of the 
Bengal army, to Emma, youngest daughter of J. 
T. Wilson, Esq., of Lancaster, solicitor. 

— Lieut. Archibald Douglas, of the Madras 
engineers, eldest son of William Douglas, Esq. of 
Drunimond-place, Edinburgh, to Helen, second 
daughter of the Rev. William Broadfoot. 

7. At Mitcham, Capt. T. D. Rippon, of the 
Madras army, to Jane, daughter oi John Field, 
Esq. 

20. At St. John's, Hackney, Mr. H. G. Gibson, 
of Great St. Helens, London, to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late David Bagley, Esq., of Ben- 
gal. 

— At All Souls Church, Mr. Thomas Shepherd, 
lateof Michigan, U. S., to Elizabeth Smith, niece 
of the late R. A. Drucc, Esq., of the East-india 
Company’s service. 

22. At St. George's, Hanover Square, George 
T. Lushington, Esri., of the civil service, Bengal, 
second son of the Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, 
M.l*., to Marianne, youngest daughter of the late 
Hesse Gordon Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 17 . On board the Thonuu Grenville, on his 
passage from Calcutta to England, Charles Henry, 
second sou of Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. 

March 22. At sea, on board the Caetle Huntley, 
from China and St. Helena, James Hamilton, 
K-sq. 

May.2&. Mary, daughter of the late Dr. Ander. 
son, of Madras, aged 37. 

29. .\t Maytxde, suddenly, David Brown, Esq., 
Bengal meuical service, son of the late Mr. 
David Brown, Air. / 

— At Sutton, of a rapid consumption, Eliza 
(,'aroliue, second daughter of William Stubbs, 
Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s civil service. 

3(1. At Newcastle, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
R. P. Williums, Esq., late superintending surgeon 
on the Bengal Establishiiient. 

31. At Worthing, Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
Capt. R. P. Britbiidge, 13lh Bengal N ■ 1. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, .Agnes Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late James Herlot, Esq., of the 
Bengal medical service. 

— At Pershore, aged 7^» J* Davidson, Esq., of 
Cork Street, London, father of the late lamented 
African traveller. 

4. In Gloucestcr-piace, Portman-square, Sophia, 
relict of the late Richard Chichelcy Plowdcn, Esq., 
of Calcutta. 

5. At Loraine-place, Holloway, aged six years, 
Henry Nuthall Brightman, Esq., lateof Calcutta, 
merchant. 

11. At his grandmother’s house, 28, Inverleith 
Row, Edinburgh, in his 18th year, William Tooue 
Duncan, student of medicine, youngest son of 
Major Gen. Duncan, Hon East-india Company’s 
service, Bengal. 

12. At Montrose, aged87. M.J. Bumes grand- 
father of Captain Burnes, the Bokhara traveller, 
and of Doctor Bumes, K. H. 

13. At Bath, Mary Ashmeade, youngest daughter 
of Hugh Fergusson, Esq., aged 14 years. 

20. At her house in Wlmpole Street, Mrs. Hum- 
frays, widow of the late Lieut. Col. HumArays, 
of the Bengal engineers. 

Lately. At Ballincollig, J. Towell, Esq., late 
assistant surgeon in the Hon. E. I. Company's 
service. 

— At Paris, Thomas Jenkins, Esq., formerly 
a captain in the 11th Light Dragoons. 

— At Roundhaugh, Isabella, relict of John 
Leyden, and mother of Dr. J. Leydoi, auUior of 
the ** Scenes of Infancy," &c. 



S66 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [July. 

N.B. Th€ tetter* V.C. denote prime eo»t, or manu^cturere* price* ; A. advance (per cent.) on the same s 
D. diaeount (per cent.) on the eatne t N.D. no demand.—The bazar maund i* cqtutl to 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 
dra., ond 180 6aa«»' maunds equal to llii fhetorp inaunda. Goods sold bp Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 pw cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds — The Madras Candy is equal to 5U0tb. The 
Surat Candy ia equal to 74Sk tt>* The Pecul is equal to 133^ lb. The Corge ia 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, February t£3, 1837. 


Rs.A. R 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt.ll 0 OH 1 

Bottles ItHtin 0 — 1 

Coals B. md. o (>7 — 

Copper Sheathing, lU-32 ..F.nid .38 0 — S 

Brasiers’, do. 38 0 — 

Thick sheets do. 

— ~ Old Gross do. 36 14 — 

Bolt do. 37 0 — 

— Tile do. 34 8 — 

Nalls, assort do. 34 8 — 

— - Peru Slab Ct.R8. do. 34 0 — 

——Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas .do. 2 1 — 

Cottons, chints pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 1 o — 1 

— Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 0 6 — 

Cutlery, fine loto25A. tc 

Glass .4 A. — 

Hardware 34 D. — 

Hosiery, cotton 5 A. — 

Ditto, silk 13to470.t 


Iron, Swedish, sq. . ..Sa.Rs. F. md. 

' flat do. 

i English, sq do. 

Hat do. 

! Bolt do. 

• Sheet do. 

, Nails cwt. 

i Hoops F.md. 

I Kentledge cwt. 

j Lead. Pig F.md. 

j unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

.Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Stationery 


Steel, English Ct.Ks. F. md. 

Swedish do. 

i Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 

’ coarse and middling. . . . 

Flannel flne 


6 5 a 7 


8 8 — 14 U 
6 0 — 62 
14 — 16 
7 12 — 7 14 
7 10 — 7 11 
15 D.to30 D. 

3 2 — 40 
7 8i — 7 
26 D. — 40 D. 
6 10 — 6 12 
7 4 — 7 10 
18 12 — 10 4 


MADRAS, February 15, 18.37. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 8 @ 

Copper, Sheet candy 2!K) — 

Bolt do. 218 — 

— Old do. 240 

— Nalls, assort do. 31.4 — 

Cottons, (.'hints piece 4 — 

— Ginghams do. 2 — 

Longcloth, flne do. 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse 1.4A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 1.4 A. — 

Iron, Swedish, randy .42 — 

— English bar do. 28 — 

— Flat ud bolt do. 28 — 


! Iron Hoops candy 36 ^ 

I Nails do. 70 — ll 

; Lead, Pig .do. .40 — i 

■■ .Sheet do. .40 — 

I Millinery P.(\ — 

Shot, patent bag 3 — 

Spelter candy 40 

: Stationery lOA. — ] 

. Steel, English.... candy S5 — 

. : Swedish do. 42 — 

. = Tin Plates box 16 — 

• Woollens, Broadcloth, line lOA — 

I coarse lOA. — 1 

! Flannel, flue 10tol2ans.[ 

I Ditto, coarse 7to8ans. 


BOMBAY, February 4, 18.37. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Anchors 

..cwt. 12 

@ 

Bottles 

..doz. 1 

^ 1.2 

Coals 

...ton 10 

— 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . 

..cwt. (J2 

— 

Thick sheets 

...do. 66 8 


Plate bottoms 

...do. 6.4.8 



Tile 

...do. 62 

62.8 

Cottons, Chints, Ac., Ac... 




— Longcloths 




— Muriins 



— Yam, Nos. 20 to 60 . 

... lb. 0.11 

— 1.2 

ditto. Nos. 70 to 100 . . 


— 20 

Cutlery, table 



Glass and Earthenware . . . . 


— ,30 D. 

Hardware 

P. C. 

— 

Hosiery, half hose 


— 


! Iron, Swedish St. candy ‘ 

i English do. 

! Hoops cwt. 

! Nails do. 

; Sheet do. 

1 Rod for bolts St. candy 

; do. for nails do. 

, Lead, Pig cwt. 

1 Sheet do. 

j Millinery S 

.Shot, patent cwt. 1 

{ Spdter do. 

: Stationery 

j Steel, Swedish tub 

I'Tin Plates box 

|. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

1: coarse 


CANTON, February 14, 1837. 


Drs. DnuM 

Cottons, Chints, 28 yds. piece 3 6 , .Smalts pecul 

— Longcloths do. 3 — IDV Steel, Swedish tub 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. — — Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 6 — 9 do. ex super yd. 

_• Bandannoes do. 11 — 2.38 Camlets at Lintin pee. 

— - Yam, Nos. Hi to 60 pecul 37 — 40 Do. Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. 14 — > 1$ Long Ells do. 

Rod ....do. 3.50 — Tin, Straits .pecul 

L«|d, Fl|| do. 7 — Tin Plates . .box 


Drs. Drs. 
6(1 

1 ’— lii 
2.6 — 

20—27 
22— 88 
81- 8} 
27—28 


Prices of Eurofiean Goods in the East, 
SING A PO UK, February 2.7, 1837. 


Drs. 

Anchors pecul 6 6 

Bottles 100 :iV 

Chopper Nails and Sheathinf; pecul 34 - 

CottonH,Madapollams,24yd.by 3(iin. pcs. - 

Imlt. Irish 24 34-.‘iRdo. 1.90- 

Longcloihs 38 to 40 • • • - 34-;i6 do. 4i - 

— do. do. • • • ■ Sfifinedo. 5^ - 

do. do. 40-44 do. 4 - 

do. do 44-54 do. 0 

54 do. — 

— — Prints, 7'8. slnfrle tHilours do. 2 - 

9-H do. 2?. - 

Cambric, 12yds. by 45 to 50 in.- -do. it - 

Jaconet, 20 40 --44 ••••do. 1^ - 

Lappets, JO 40 •• 44 do. 1 - 

— Chintz, fancy cfilours do. 3 - 


Hardware, and coarse Cutlery • 

Iron, .Swedish 

English 

Nail, rod 

Lead, Pig 


•dOB. 

Drs. Drs. 
Sh Cdi 4 

•doz. 

IS - 

2 

• pecul 

48 — 

49 

• -scarceJtwanted 

pecul 

4S - 

5 

•do. 

3| - 

4 

•do. 

4* — 

42 

•do. 

6 — 

OS 

.do. 

5 — 

Oi 

bag 

— 


lecul 

5 — 

5k 

•do. 

41 - 

04 

do. 



.pcs. 

9 — 

iu 

.do. 

25 — 

30 

..yd. 

1 — 

2 


REMARK .S. 


Calcutta, Feb. 23, 1837* — The quantity of piece 
goods disposed of during the iweok has iieen 
very large, the demand however still continuing 
principally directed to the lighter fabrics of white 
goods. \Ve can hardly quote improvement in 
prices, but the prospects of the trade are such as 
to give reason to look for early advance. Coloured 
cottons continue comparatively neglected ; the 
near approach of the hot weather, however, may 
Induce a rc-action. — Cotton Yarn has experienced 
but a moderate enquiry during the past week, and 
without alteration in price.— Woollens : the bazaar 
very much depressed in consccpicncc of the close 
of tne cold season. — Metals : there does not apiicar 
to be any material change in the market for any 
kinds . — Fricc Cutrent. 

Matirtitt, Feb. 23, l(l.37* — The sales of Europe ar> 
tides by the invoices were ciintlncd in the past 
weeks to a small invoice of Oilinanstores, includ- 
ing ham and cheese at prime cost, confectionary 
and grocery, die. at an advance of 1(1 to 15 per cent., 
other descriptions not saleable otherwise than by 
retail, and tne market quite dull.— J&id. 

Bombay, Feb. 4, 1837.— Extensive business in 
Piece Goods has lieen transacted during the week, 
and the following are the particulars of sale given 
in our returns ^adapollatns, grey, 9,(KK) pieces ; 
bleached, 2,()0il do. ; Longcloths, grey, 1 ,7(M) pieces ; 
bleached, 2,2(M) do. : white, 4.'i(l, do. ; Mulls, grey, 
3, .100 pieces ; bleached, 1 ,(KX) do. ; Jaconets, grey, 
l,6lK) pieces ; Shirtings, 3U0 pieces ; Chintz, pine, 

INDIA SECURITIES 

Calcutta, Feb. 23. 18.37. 
Goveniment Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First 5 per cent. Loan Prem. 12 8 11 8 

Seconds per cent 0 4 3 8 

Third 5 per cent 3 0 2 8 

4 per cent Disc. 1 14 2 4 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal, Prem. • -Co. lls. 17,0(i(J.10 a 17,‘380 
Ditto, New Share, 4,000, Prem. 

Co. Rs. 1.575 a 1,525 

Union Bank- •(Co.Rs. 2,700} Co. Rs. 1,050 a 1, lUO 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on goveniment and s-nlary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at six months’ sight— to buy. 28. 2!d. 
to 2a. aid. ; to tell, 2s. 3;d. to 2s. 4Jd. per Sa. Re. 
— to buy, 2B.0|d. to 2s. 2d. ; to sell, 28. lid. to 
SB. 2d. per Company’s Rupee. 

Madras, Feb. 23, 1837. 

Government Securities. 

Non RemltUble Loan of 18th Aug. J025, five per 
cent.— 31 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 31 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four pet cent.— 2 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, SB. OJd. to 2s. 03d. per 
Madras Rupee. 


l.(N^) pieces; Lappets, 5,060 pieces; Ginghams, 
checked, 500 pieces ; Zebra Dresses, 1,200 pieces; 
Dhooties, 17,000 pieces; Cambrics, grey, 400 
pieces ; Turkey Handkc rehief, 3165 dozen.— J&fd. 

Sinpnpore, Feb. 25, 1837- — The imports of Cot- 
ton Piece goods, plain, printed, ana wove, since 
our last, have been rather heavy. The Jo/in Dug- 
dale brings about 600 packages, a considerable por- 
tion of which are no doubt intended for trans- 
shipment to Manilla, by Spanish bottoms. Cam- 
brics, stocks of low quality heavy, and scarcely in 
any demand for the Siam market for the last two 
seasons. Long clot hs, the stocks arc now very con- 
siderable. Woollens, long-ells, about 1,000 pieces 
in the market, offering at prices from Dols, 9} to 
lOi per niece, according to quality. Cotton Twist, 
the slocks rather heavy. Metals, stocks small.— 
Ibid. 

Canton, Feb. 7, 1837>>- We have no alteration to 
notice, as for several days there has been nearly a 
cessation of trade, the Chinese being engaged In 
the settlement of their accounts previous to the 
new year— Feb. 14. In general business there is 
little activity at present, most of the merchants 
being still absent. — Ibid. 

Manilla, Feb. 2, lfl37*<— Bills on London in very 
small demand. ImporU dull. White and grey 
goods, however, do much better than coloured 
with which we are overstocked. There are sales of 
the former, but not of the latter at present.— Mid. 

AND EXCHANGES. 

Bombay, Feb. 4, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2 b. 2d. to 2s. 24d. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106 to 106.8 Bom- 
bay Its. per loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .30 days* sight, 100 8 to 100.12 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Madras Hs. 

Government .Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 106.12 to 107 Bom.Rs. 
Ditto of 1825-26. 107-12 to 110.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 110.4 to 110.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1K32-33, 105.4 to 105.8 per do. 
Ditto of 1835 36, 98.8 to {W.12 Company’s Rs. 

Singapore, Feb. 25, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 3 and 6 months sight, 4 b. 7<1* to 
per Spanish dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at 30 days, 205 $a. Rs. per 
100 Sp. dollars. 

Canton, Feb, 14, 18.37. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On l,ondon, 6 months sigh:, 5 b. per Sp. D. 

On Bengal. — Company’s Bills, 30 days, 220 Co.’a 
Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols.-^ Private BUls, 30 days, 
220 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 220 to 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Linlin, 4^ to 5 percent, prem. 
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AUSTRALIA * 

A glance at tlie map of New Holland, a transient observation of its 
extent and position, and a superficial acquaintance with the rapid advances 
made by our settlements on its coast, will sullice to awaken in the least 
inquisitive and speculative mind, magnificent ideas of the future destinies of 
that vast country. In the eloquent words of a colonial writer, who has 
not exaggerated the capabilities of his adopted country, with eight thou- 
sand miles of sea-coast, and a series of splendid harbours unsurpassed in 
the wide world ; with every variety of climate and of soil ; with a territory 
abutting upon India and China on the one hand, and stretching towards 
the southern Pole on the other ; with a vast ocean, extending immeasurably 
to tlie eastward, rich in the hidden treasures of the deep, and studded like 
the evening sky with ten thousand populous isles, all fair to the eye as Eden, 
and exhibiting, in their half-civilized population, the very form and pres- 
sure of primeval antiquity, — who can doubt that the destinies of Australia 
are inconceivably high?'* The embryon elements of this mighty future 
empire are now forming, and it is for the (Government and people of 
England to determine whether its political structure shall result, like the 
Epicurean universe, from the fortuitous concurrence of its component 
atoms, or receive a definite shape from the plastic hand of wise and provi- 
dent artificers. 

If the question did not necessarily force itself upon thc/considcratioii of 
the imperial TiCgislature, on the periodical renewal of the law for the 
general government of the colony, w hen a review of our policy cannot 
well be avoided, it is of sufficient moment to challt'ngc frequent attention. 
The subject addresses itself, distinctly and forcibly, to the two great 
motives which govern mankind, moral obligation and self-interest — the wel- 
fare of millions, for a succession of ages, and our future political existence 
as a nation, may depend in no slight degree upon the manner in which the 
fouiui. ions of the society arc laid in tlie Anglo Australian empire. I Tow 
insignificant, in the comparison, ajipcar yll the questions which agitate the 
community, to such a feverish extent, at home -j oor-Iaws — church-rates 
— and even dissenters’ marriages! 

The work before us affords valuable materials for considering this impor- 
tant topic. Its author is Mr. James Macarthur, w ho belongs to a family 
whose name, as benefactors to the colony, wdll ever be associated with its 
history. A temperate spirit reigns throughout it, and though Mr. Mac- 
arthur adopts the views of a party in the colony, which is inevitable where 
a community is split into Uvo antagonistical parts, his moderate tone exempts 
him from the reproach of being a partisan, and the authentic and official 
documents inserted in the Appendix to his hook (which constitutes its 
largest part), supply ample data by which the most severe and suspicious 
critic can test the soundness of his conclusions. 

* New South Wales; its present State and future Prospects : being a Statement, with docuinentarf 
Evidence, submitted in support of Petitions to his Majesty and Parliament. London, 1837. Walther. 

/l5iflf/.*/<7wr/i.N.8.VoL.23.No.92. . 2 G 
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The petition, ♦ which it is the ostensible object of this work to enforce, 
was signed by six out of the seven members of the Legislative Council, not 
holding Government appointments, fifty-seven justices of the peace, four 
clergymen, five solicitors of the Supreme Court, and three hundred and 
fifty-five landholders, merchants, and other free inhabitants. We find, 
from the journals of the time, that it provoked a counter-petition, from the 
adverse party, who consider the only remedy for the admitted defects of the 
colonial administration to consist in the grant of “ free institutions,*' and 
“ a representative legislature, on a wide and liberal basis."t 

In our observations upon Mr. Macarthur's work, we shall refrain, as 
much as possible, from intermeddling with the subject on party grounds. 
Conceding to Mr. Wentworth, the leader of the ‘‘ liberal" party, as pure 
and honourable motives as Mr. Macarthur's — though he may express his 
opinions in less discreet and abstinent language — we shall endeavour, in the 
course of our inquiry into the political condition and the political exigencies 
of Australia, to seek and adhere to facts. 

The first question which ought to be disposed of, concerns the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; if British settlers are to extend over the entire surface of this 
vast island, what is to become of the native tribes ? are they to amalga- 
mate with the settlers, to exist as a distinct nation, or to be exterminated ? 
One of these three courses must be adopted, and it is infinitely better to 
choose at once and regulate the mode of action, than, by a kind of politic 
blindness, let accident or temporary convenience decide so important a 
question. Extermination by force, begging the question of its practicabi- 
lity, we take for granted is too barbarous a policy to be pursued towards 
men, who have a better natural right to the soil than ourselves ; and gradual 
extermination, by imparting to these poor creatures only the vices of civi- 
lized life, is, perhaps, still more barbarous. To amalgamation, adopted as 
a principle, nature raises a repugnance which policy could not overcome ; 
and there remains, therefore, as the most preferable course, that of recog- 
nizing the aborigines as an independent nation, conceding to them so much 
of the rights which belong to such a state as they are in a condition to 
claim and enjoy, and endeavouring, by education and moral amelioration, to 
elevate them in the scale of civilization, and thereby at once make them an 
adequate return for the loss of a part of their territory, and convert them 
into useful allies and friendly neighbours. 

Of those (and they are numerous) who say that the Australian savages 
are irreclaimable, we ask, what has been done to reclaim them ? Upon 
this point Mr. Macarthur’s conclusion is rather at variance with his facts. 
He is evidently of. opinion that this race cannot be ameliorated, nor their 
rapid decay and ultimate disappearance arrested. But it is a little too 
hasty to draw such a conclusion from the complaint of two missionaries, 
that no real spiritual-mindedness has yet been manifested," amongst the 
Jifteen children under their tuition ! For even these gentlemen tell us in 
their report, that many of the aboriginal natives are improving in Scrip- 

* See an abitractof and extracts from the petition In Asiatic Intelligence, vol. xxi. p. 30. 1 
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tural knowledge;*' that the children ** do not want an ability of learning 
that their intellects w^ant merely to be developed and their habits regu- 
lated and they conclude with declaring, that “ they have no doubt of the 
gradual and ultimately abundant success of the mission.’* Nor without this 
distinct evidence, should we doubt that these human beings possessed human 
faculties. It is, of course, easier to exterminate than to instruct them : 
the difficulty of the latter operation is increased by our own people. The 
missionaries trace the atrocious acts committed by the savages, and from 
which inferences unfavourable to them are drawn, “ to the wicked inter- 
course with many of their white neighbours.” Our conclusion, therefore, 
is, that the civilization of the Australians requires only the^proper applica- 
tion of proper means. 

The success or otherwise of this object will niatcrially depend upon the 
form and character impressed upon the social system of the colony, which 
is the next point we proceed to consider. 

Mr. Macarthur has examined ab initio the views with which the settle- 
ment of New South VV" ales was founded. The Act 27 Geo. III. c. 2, and 
the Letters Patent of 1787, expressly recognize it as ‘‘ a colony,” subject 
to a “civil government;” although, for a long period, the circumstances of 
the settlement, and the odium attached to the name of “ Botany Bay,'* 
discouraged voluntary .emigration thither : the lirst governor, Mr. Phillip, 
still, however, urgingtlie sending out free settlers from the mother-country. 
Meanwhile, a perpetual tide of criminals poured in, no definite plan for 
their management being thought of; and at length, under the administra- 
tion of Governor Macquarie, it was adopted as the leading principle of the 
local government, “that New 8outh Wales was a convict colony', esta- 
blished for their benefit, and had been brought into its present state of pros- 
perity by their means.”* This absurd principle — which, as Mr, Bigge 
observes, taught the emancipated convicts to look upon no title to property 
in New South Wales to be so good as that derived through the several gra- 
dations of crime, conviction, servitude, emancipation, and grant — was carried 
out into practical operation, in the laxity of discipline and the dipensation of 
early indulgences to convicts, by Governor Macquarie ; and this false policy 
tended to confirm and to exaggerate the evils resulting from the original 
formation of the colony, in which the penal settlers so greatly outnumbered 
the free colonists, that in Mr. Collins’s time (1789), “ there w'ere none but 
convicts to fill many of those offices to which free people alone should 
have been appointed.”t It is to this radical error in the foundation of the 
colony that Mr. Macarthur very justly ascribes, not only its comparative 
inefficiency as a penal settlement, but also most of the difficulties expe- 
rienced in administering its affairs, and the embarrassments in legislating 
for its future government. * Had the grants of land, distributed with such 
indiscriminate profusion, been limited to rewards for good behaviour amongst 
the emancipated convicts, they would have been beneficial ; but being made 
without reference to good or ill conduct, the free colonists were compelled, 

'* Mr. Commiss^iier Bi|{ge'c R«port, 1810, p. I4B. f History of New South Wales, pp. 48« (M. 
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in scli-delcnce, to inaintain more strictly the barrier wliich it was the 
(governor’s object to break down ; whilst, on the other hand, the emanci- 
pated convicts were encouraged to claim a full participation in civil rights 
and |)olitical privileges, upon the basis of propc'rty alone. Mr. Macarthiir 
stales that this policy also originated a feeling “ at one time very generally 
prevalent amongst this class, and which still exists in the minds of many, 
that the colony was theirs bjfrighty and that the emigrant settlers were inter- 
lopers upon the soil 1” 

In a colony thus founded by criminals^ augmented for a long period by 
supplies of similar characters, with but a slight admixture of belter mate- 
rials, and wher^lhc influence of numbers was increased by the false policy 
of the Government, it would not be dillicult to foretel what must be the 
state of the society. Accordingly, the petitioners allege that tlie extraordi- 
nary prosperity of the colony in agriculture and commerce “ is unhappily 
counterbalanced by a lamentable depravity of manners, and by the fearful 
prevalence of crime.” In proof of tliis slate of things, they refer to Mr. 
Justice Burton’s charge to the jury at the close* of the sessions of lSo;5, 
which is appended to the work before us; wherc'in the judge, after stating 
some appalling details respecting the mass of crime which came before the 
tribunals, observes : The picture |)rc.sentcd to their minds would be one of 
the most painful relhmtion ; it would appear to one who could look down 
upon the community, as if the main busiin‘ss of us all were the commission 
of crime and the punishment of it ; as if tlie whole colony wcic continually 
in motion towards the several courts of justice; and the most painful 
reflection of all must be, that so many capital s(*ntences, and the execution 
of them, have not had the efl’ect of jireventing crime by way of example. 
In his opinion, one grand cause of such a state of things was an over- 
whelming defect of religious principle in the community/* *J'hc judge then 
relates facts which tend to demonstrate the truth of his conclusion, and 
with reference to the disregard of religious duties, he states, that the masters 
of assigned convicts usually permitted them to spend the {Sunday in drunk- 
enness and debauchery, and that “ many of the worst crimes which had 
been brought under his notice were committed on that day.” 

Mr. Macarthiir exhibits the following abstract, from the oflicial docu- 
ments in his Appendix, of the extent and progressive increase of crime in the 
colony : 

** In the first eight years of that period, the proportion of convictions by 
the Criminal Court, relatively to the whole population of the colony, appears 
to have been about one in "SJh persons. During the next three years, it 
amounted to about one in every 360. In the five years, from 1821 to 1825^ 
to about one in 183. And from 1831 to 1835, the five years concluding the 
period, it had increased to one in 119 persons. 

It has not been practicable to obtain returns for the intervening years, 
1826 to 1830, sufficient to complete the calculations; but those above referred 
to fully substantiate the allegations contained in the petitions, as to the 
increase of crime which has occurred in the colony. 

The preceding calculations, however, have reference solely to the convic- 
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tions in the superior Criminal Courts, and do not include the minor offences 
disposed of summarily by Justices of the Peace in Petty Sessions. 

“ In the year 1825, the convictions for offences of the latter description, 
committed almost exclusively by the convict population, amounted to about 
six thousand; whilst the number of convicts, at that time in the colony, 
appears to have been about sixteen thousand. In 1835, this number had 
increased to twenty-eight thousand, and the convictions for petty offences, in 
that year, amounted to nearly twenty-two thousand.” 

From a comparative statement of crime to population, given in a statis- 
tical work published at Berlin, it appears lliat, in the United States of 
America, the proportion is one ollender in every 3,500 persons; in New 
South Wales, one in every twenty-two ! 

The following are the defects pointed out by Mr. Macarthur in our sys- 
tem of transportation : 

“ The principal existing defects may be thus stated : — The absence of a con- 
sistent and definite jilan for the management of the convicts; the unequal 
manner in which tlic same sentences consequently operate, even in precisely 
similar cases ; and the want of an efficient and trustworthy body of superin- 
tendence and police, to carry into effect a belter regulated and more uniform 
discipline; 

“ The assigiiuicnt of convicts to the service of individuals residing in the 
towns, and their employment as domestic servants, whether in town or coun- 
try; the want of sufficient atteiilion to the character of the parties to whom 
they are assigned; and the sending convicts of the educated classes to the 
eolony at all, which is in itself a source of much evil; ' 

“ The existing state of the law relative to tickets of leave, especially in its 
operation upon cases of transportation for seven years — a term originally too 
short to have a salutary effect as a punishment, and the deterring influence of 
which, if it have any, must be much weakened by the present system of tickets 
of leave ; 

“ The facility with which spirits arc obtainable, more particularly in the 
towns, and the licentiousness and crime thence arising; 

“ The difficulty of providing adequate religious instruction for the large body 
of convicts in the colony, scattered as they are under the present system over 
so wide an extent of country ; and the increased uncertainty of punishment, 
attributable in part to defective police, in part to the increased chances of 
acquittal in the courts of justice; as well as to other causes.” 

Without going further into this part of the subject, we think it must be 
evident that a society, in which such a mass of crime is in active operation, 
cannot exhibit a very high standard of morality ; and, accordingly, some 
most deplorable statements have been made of the immorality and depravity 
of some orders of the Australian Society to the Emigration Committee at 
home.* These qualities are nourished and extended by various causes. 
Drunkenness is u prevailing: vice amongst the lower classes, and is, as else- 
where, one of the most fertile sources of crime. As the sale of spirits 
is a sure path to wealth, so robbery frequently furnishes the means of pay- 
ment.” A very considerable amount of the colonial revenue arises from 

• In a recent case of seduction, published Jn a Sydney paper of March last, wc observe the Attomey. 
ipnacral of the colony remarking upon “ the proverbial depravity and immorality of the comnmnit^f." 
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the consumption of spirits ; and publicans and illicit dealers in spirits are every 
where to be founds who scruple not to receive stolen property in payment. 
These publicans are described by Mr. Justice Burton,* as ‘‘ chiefly persons 
who have been transported to the colony, or who are married to convicts; many 
of them notorious drunkards, obscene persons, fighters, gamblers, receivers 
of stolen goods, receivers or harboiirers of thieves, and jof the most depraved 
of both sexes. They exist upon the vices of the lower orders, and inasmuch 
as there are no licensed pawnbrokers in Sydney, they are in fact the pawn- 
brokers ; but not, as frequently occurs in other countries, upon occasion of 
some temporary pressure on the poor for some necessary of life, but for 
intoxicating liquor.'* Then the illegal occupation of waste lands, by petty 
settlers, mostly emancipated convicts, who plunder their neighbours, and 
keep up nests of profligacy and crime in the interior, is a serious evil to the 
young colony. 

The consequences of this taint in the colonial society are easily appre- 
ciated by considering its effect upon the administration of justice. In New 
South Wales, there arc eighty thousand inhabitants, of whom upwards of 
twenty-five thousand arc convicts. During two years, there served in the 
Supreme Court, 1,289 jurors, of which number (U)ft (more than half) w^ere 
emancipated convicts and publicans keeping low pot-houses, of the character 
already described. The scenes represented as passing in the jury-room, on 
criminal trials, are a complete satire upon the institution of juries. The 
opinions of such jurymen are formed without reference to the parties* guilt; 
and it may be concluded that the worst characters receive most mercy at 
their hands. Judge Burtonf mentions several most painful facts commu- 
nicated to him by jurymen. One will suffice. A person was tried, and 
acquitted, to the surprise of the bystanders. It appeared that one of the 
jury declared he would acquit because he knew the prisoner, another because 
he knew his father, and a tliird because he knew his mother. The other nine 
were for conviction. They were locked up the whole night, ‘‘during which 
there was much foul and disgusting language,** and next morning the nine 
yielded to the three, “ rather than continue to be so associated.** And the 
learned judge declared he has reason to believe that much of the unwilling- 
ness of respectable persons to appear and serve on juries, arises from repug- 
nance to association with disreputable persons, and from the ill-conduct 
displayed by such persons. I’his, therefore, is an evil which strikes at the 
very root of all social improvement. 

Another source of vice and of crime is the disproportion of the sexes; 
and this is an unavoidable consequence of transportation. 

If this be a true picture of the social state of the colony of Australia, 
so far from rejoicing that it is extending itself into the interior — that villages 
and towns are increasing — that population is augmenting — it is, under pre- 
sent circumstances,, rather a fact to be deplored ; for, with the spread of 
the population will be the development, in an accelerated ratio, of im- 
morality; and the native-born youth, instead of realizing the promising 

* Letter to the Colonial Secretarvi April 30* 1836. 
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hopes held out by Mr. Bigge, will inherit and practise the vices of their 
parents. 

Mr. Macarthur and the pctitionershaverecommendedsome very judicious 
remedies for the existing evils, entitled administrative and legislative mea- 
sures."' Under the former head are comprised — the reform of the magiste- 
rial system, as respects formation and jurisdiction ; the improvement of 
convict discipline, by relieving the governor from the details of this depart- 
ment, and placing it under the charge of an officer appointed by the Home 
Secretary ; the encouragement of voluntary emigration, under an officer 
located in England ; the promotion of general education and of religion. 
The legislative measures suggested are— the ensuring increased efficiency 
and energy to the administration of justice ; a jury law suited to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the colony ; the recognition of the principle of applying 
the land revenue solely to the carrying into effect a good system of volun- 
tary emigration. lie says; 

The modification and gradual discontinuance of transportation to New 
South Wales ; the encouragement of voluntary emigration, and the promotion 
of a well-devised course of general education and religious instruction, are the 
chief objects to be attained, inasmuch as their efiects will be permanent, — the 
other measures partaking more or less of the nature of temporary expedients, 
rendered necessary by past mismanagement, and by the peculiar circumstances 
of the colony. 

Considering that all the evils which are apparent in the social system of 
the colony are traceable, Avitbout the possibility of dbubt, to transporta- 
tion, our opinion is, that the measures suggested by the petitioners are but 
palliatives — that the transportation of convicts to New South Wales should 
instantly cease. There is not a solitary argument in its favour, as respects 
the interests of the colony itself, but the Avaiit of labour; and what are the 
labourers with which the system supplies it? Mr. M acarthur says, that the 
labouring classes generally, both shepherds and agricultural servants, as well 
as mechanics and others, throughout the colony, “ are, with few exceptions, 
dishonest, dissolute, idle, and disorderly, being mostly convicts or emanci- 
pated convicts and that this is also tire character, in too many instances, of 
the small settlers and other middle classes, both in the country and in the toAvns. • 
It is admitted, that the supply of convict labour does not, and cannot, keep 
pace with the increasing demand for labour ; free labour must, therefore, 
be had; but were it demonstrable that free labour and convict labour could 
be carried on with advantage upon the same establishment, which they mani- 
festly could not, still it would tend further to demoralize the society, Avhilst 
it would destroy the essential object of this secondary punishment, which is 
a penalty annexed to crime. Stop, then,' at once the system which has 
been the origin of .so much mischief ; a healthy tide of voluntary emigration 
would soon set in towards a place, where labour was not discouraged by the 
.stigma it now bears there, and employers of free labourers would soon per- 
ceive how far their services transcended in value those extorted from 
assigned servants. The subsidiary measures recommended in Mr. Mac- 
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arthur's book will then^ and not till then, produce the benefits expected from 
them ; for^t is utterly impossible to purify a society like that of New South 
Wales, whilst it is receiving fresh infusions of vice, fresh elements of cor- 
ruption, which so readily coalesce with the old. 

We heartily recommend the contents of Mr. Macarthur’s work to the 
consideration of those who have the power to remedy the evils it describes. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

BY A GENTLEMAN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Our party consisted of three European gentlemen, about thirty servants, 
and about seventy or eighty cuUes (porters) ; we had two jhawpnns (chairs 
balanced on poles), each carried by eight ; three tatlus (ponies), and 

four tents : in all about 1^0 people. 

We left Simla on the 18th September 18.3.5, and arrived at Fagu bungalow 
(12 miles) to breakfast. Our way lay through Mahasu, whose magnificent 
cedar and fir forest,^ and beaiitiful green knolls, at an elevation of nine 
thousand feet, I had traversed six times, with a fresh accession of admiration 
at each. Rain is frequent at Fagu, which seems so placed as to catch every 
cloud that rises from either valley below. We descended to the bungalow at 
Parali, on the Girri, whoso roaring torrent pierces through a narrow valley of 
rice and grass fields, surmounted by bare rocky mountains. 

Next day we proceeded to Kotkyc, up the valley of the Girrf, which we 
crossed by a ricketty wooden bridge, one hundred feet above the river. The 
scenery, from our being at the foot instead of on the face and ridge of the 
hills, appeared more like that of the British highlands than any I had yet seen. 
The absence of forest aided the resemblance. Kotkyc is a very pretty place, 
with its K ana’s castle picturesquely perched on a rocky peninsula, at the junction 
of the Girdhi, coming from the Ilattii range, with the Girri. The chief called 
on us, with his .son, a good-looking fair boy. The two streams we here crossed 
by sa7igos, or planks. Water boiled here at 202°,'}' the temperature of the air 
being 70° at 3 p.m. (about .5, .500 feet). 

On the 20th we left Kotkyc, and after some very pretty scenery, recrossed 
the Girri by a wooden bridge, and began to climb, holding our tattiis’ tails 
to help us up, till a gentle slope conducted us to our breakfasting tent, in a 
small grovc of cedars, on the edge of a pond. From hence we had a fine 
view of the mountain covered with fore.st, whence the Girri rose quite close 
to us. Here water boiled at 1975°, the air being 60° at 10 a. m. (about 8,000 
feet). 

In ascending the brow of a steep mountain, we were caught in a storm of 
hail and rain, and at the summit we could sec only one snowy peak, the mist 
disappointing us of a grand prospect. On our way down to Dehra, the weather 
cleared, and we had a beautiful view of cultivated slopes leading down to the 

* It is necessary to state that the names of trees of the coniferous tribe, in this journal, are botani- 
cally correct, thougli dift'ering from those vulgarly given ; for instance, what is coinmtmly called the 
Deodar Pine, 1 call cedar ; it might also be called larch, it being the Larix Deoriard ; however, it i.s 
equally correct to call it the Himalaya cedar. The tree called by hill visitors Scotch Fir, is not a fir, 
but the Pinus lortgi/olia» the native Chir ; 1 therefore speak of it as apinc. When I speak of firs, 1 
mean either Abies morimlat the Kattar of the natives (as at Mah^h), a most magnificent tree ; or the 
A.Welblianat or A, spectabilis. 1 only once saw the Pinus excelsa '.the native Kail) at Dncha Gh4ti. The 
P. Oerrardiana, ox edible pine, grows in the Baapa valley, 
t Our table of boiling water altitudes is not quite correct ; the heights are slightly below the truth. 
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green valley ; the batth (amarifnth), a bright scarlet ^nd pink flower, pre- 
vailing, presented a most lively aspect* Crossing a clear and rapid stream, 
and making a very deep descent, we reached a bungalow a little above the Rana 
of J^bal’s castle, a most picturesque pile, with hanging galleries around, seem- 
ingly on the point of falling into the torrent beneath. 

Having made a fatiguing march of fourteen miles, half being fearfully steep, 
we halted a day. In a walk through a grove of pines we discovered a spring 
strongly chalybeate. Water boiled at ; air at 10 a. m. 71° (about 6,100 
feet.) 

Marched on the 2Sd to Sari, by an easy level road above the stream which 
waters the Dehra valley. Some of the rocks on the opposite slope were large, 
and with the pines and red flowers made a pretty scene. The stream was 
shaded by aiders. The first view of the green valley of the Pabar was enchant- 
ing, with the island fortress of llaengiirh underneath, which was given by the 
British government, along with the adjacent lands, to the petty raja of Keun- 
thal, in exchange for Simla. Sari is under the Bisschar rule, and in its castle 
lives an old rani. Water boiled at 20^2° ; nir 76^° nt noon (about 5,500 feet). 

The geological features in our march hitherto resembled those of Simla 
and Mahasu ; argillaceous schistus, and micaceous schistus ; the latter, largely 
veined with various-coloured quartzes, with quartz rocks, smoky as well as 
white, have been most frequent. The flowers were beautiful ; sage and thyme 
abound ; the former in thick bushes, the latter forming the chief carpet, 
scented our daily path. 

On the 23d wc proceeded along the banks of the clear-flowing Pabar, a tri- 
butary of the Touse, which holds its rapid course through rich rice-fields. The 
valley is on an average about a quarter of a mile broad. There are often 
islands breaking the Pabar into branches. From our camf) at Rurii, we had a 
fine view of the Changsil range, between 11,000 and 13,000 feet high ; and of 
the precipitous Bambhura, 0,844 feet. Water boiled at 203°, the air being at 
IH a. m. 74° (height about 4,896 feet). It is rather singular that Rurii is inha- 
bited by a colony of Musalrnans, who are a rare race in the hills. They are 
about eighty families, and they have been planted here for five or six genera- 
tions, they tell me. In the afternoon we descended the crags above the Shikni, 
and bathed in the stream, where we found a few yards smooth : the rocks 
towering on each side; the bridge in the air over-head; the Burhan peak, 
covered with forest, in the distance, at a great height, and the deafening cas- 
cades amongst which we were situated, 'made our bathing-place a delightful 
scene. 

On the 24th we continued our march up the Pabar valley; the road in some 
places very rocky and not safe. We breakfasted at a place called Batteara, at 
the junction of the Machlet with the Pabar, and within view of the bold and 
bare crags of the lofty Moral mountain, and of the fortress of Battanlf, on the 
left bank of the valley. We found the camp at Chargang, where the Andryta 
meets the Pubar. We spent the day on the banks of the latter stream, which 
here boils over rocks, and makes a sea of foam. The air was deliciously cool 
in the shade, although the exposure to sun during our march after breakfast 
was very disagreeable. The Pabar and its tributaries are full of all kinds of 
fish. I can perceive much variegated siliceous schistus, and coarse gneiss in 
the torrent bed to-day. The scene is becoming wilder and wilder every march, 
for the valley is becoming narrow, and the rocks very precipitous. Water 
boiled at 20U°, the air being at 73° noon (height about 5,600). While on 
the river side we bathed, and found the water dreadfully cold at one p. in, Tbe 
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thermometer in the shade was at 73% and the water of the Pubar 53°. The 
river rises in a deep snow bed. 

Next day, a most romantic and beautiful march to Pekka ; the first part 
through a narrow gorge, rocky, and wooded with fine alders ; the river rolling 
deep beneath, and precipices of the wildest shape impending overhead. We 
found our breakfast spread under the shade of some fine mulberries, and in the 
midst of a grand display of scattered rocks, down one portion of which rushed 
a large cascade into the Pabar. Farther on, we came to a tremendous climb, 
and kept ascending over rocks and precipices till we arrived at the fine horse- 
chestnuts of Pekka, and commanded a noble view of the hither-side of the 
snowy range, at the head of the Pabar and Rupin rivers. The scenery here 
repays one amply for the terrible ascent : — water-falls, and wild precipices, and 
glorious forests are seen in every direction, and, to add to our enjoyment, 
the breeze was delightfully cool. In our road to-day, the Gunidri, a large 
tributary of the Pabar, from the Changsll ridge, struck us as a most noble 
stream. Pekka is famed for its honey and its bears : its peaches, too, arc not 
to be despised. Water boiled at 1974% the air being 58° 6 p.m. (height about 
7>90<) feet). 

September 36th, we had a difficult but grand march to Jangljg ; we were 
obliged to leave our tattus before we reached our camp, at the junction of the 
Sipon with the Pabar, where the only bridge is a small plank. The ^^yc^jrwill 
take them on to Massurf, unless they get other orders from us in a few days. 
The ascent to Janglig is very steep, but the scenery is truly sublime. The 
precipices on the opposite bank of the P/ibar are awfully high, and covered to 
the top with cedar trees, through which rocks of the most precipitous charac- 
ter jut out. Our camp was placed in a grove of very large horse-chestnut trees. 
Some of these trees at Pekka were greater than any I ever saw, even in the 
gardens of Trinity and Christ Colleges at Cambridge ; one, at a yard from its 
base, measured 31 feet 6 inches round. Noble walnut-trees and peach trees, 
loaded with fruit, were plentiful on the road; from which also we, at one part^ 
saw two snowy ridges, the peak of one of which was called by our guide Shai- 
tiil, over which is a well-known dangerous pass at the head of the Andryta. 
From Janglig iminen.se mountains are visible, close at hand ; one especially, 
rugged and awful, but no snow. Water boiled at 196°, the air being 58° at 
10^ a. m. (about 8,860). Wc halted on the 37th, and next day marched 
to Liti, where Lady William Bentinck has built a bungalow for the culies who 
come hither in the service of visitors to the snowy range. Our way lay through 
and above noble cedar and latterly birch forests, till at length we reached the 
limit of trees, and came out ou the narrow valley, from whose snow beds the 
Pabar emerges. On the south-west, the precipices, which yesterday had 
appeared so awful, shrunk into nothing when compared with the semicircle of 
snowy heights which shut in the valley a-head of us, making a scene of stern 
and savage sublimity. 

There was, on our arrival, more snow in the passes which ascend from this 
hollow than we expected, and large masses of it, frozen, glittered in the crevices 
and fissures of the rocky walls around us. ' After breakfast, I climbed 
nearly a thousand feet, to the spot whence a waterfall tumbled over a preci- 
pice out of a deep hollow formed in the midst of these wintry heights ; and on 
my way back, through deep beds of juniper bushes, resembling heather, I was 
caught in a thick storm of snow and hail. On reaching the tents, which were 
even then loaded with snow, 1 found the whole camp in a state of mutiny. 
Firewood is very scarce at LitJ, and only procurable from a few stunted birch 
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trees, the way to which lay through the ice-cold waters of the river, and in 
the midst of the heavily falling storm. So situated, and with the prospect of 
ascending middle-deep in the snow up the pass next day, the c^Iies (many of 
them at least) declared they would not go on. What was to be done? Wc 
went to our cold beds (not, however, till we had discussed a basin of hermeti- 
cally sealed English soup), lamenting our hapless fate, and intensely hoping for 
a change of weather. The morning of the 29th (shall I ever forget its frost ?) 
only woke us to fresh horrors, for nearly a foot of snow had fallen in the 
night ; the water in the bhisty’s (water-f’etcher) bags, and in the water-jugs 
within the tents, was frozen hard, and there was not a symptom of the weather 
clearing, or — of fire. The thermometer in tents, 8 a. m., 24°. Then loud 
arose the cries of congealing culies and servants, and deep were the groans 
against mad Feringis, who go hunting for the sublime in the regions of ever- 
lasting frigidity. Visions of a death among “ thick -ribbed ice ” began to float 
even in our more Boreal imaginations : when lo ! at noon, the sky began to 
break into blue patches, and the sun to peep out. Far fled the rude clouds 
surcharged with their dreaded burdens ; smiles again appeared on the faces of 
the most philosophical of our Hindus (the Musalmans still shivering and look- 
ing as sulky as despair and as black as night), and a dak (post) carrier entered our 
tent with a packet of letters, some from England, and a heap of newspapers. By 
promises of reward, wc persuaded the mutinous culies to collect, for us and 
themselves, a heap of wood, and wc this night went to bed with brighter pros- 
pects, though still bitterly cold. At Inti the height is about 11,480 feet. Ther- 
mometer 46°. Water boiled at 191 ^°. 

The morning of the 30th was beautifully fine; so, after a little more grum- 
bling from five or six of the most intractable culies, oflT we started for the 
Burin, or Bruang Pass. I soon felt inconvenience from tlie rarity of the air, 
finding it impossible to walk more than a few yards without stopping. The 
latter part of the ascent was frightfully steep. My jhampan was of no use. 
The snow was often a foot deep. On the right I observed the snow-bed from 
which the Pabar rises, which it leaves in a bright cascade. All the torrents 
from the mountain side which join it, many of which we pas.sed in our ascent, 
were full of icicles and stones frosted over. As I neared the crest, I became 
weaker and weaker ; a sickish sensation came over me, and 1 walked up a few 
steps at a time, leaning on a man, who helped me over the scattered rocks — 
the debris from the precipitous wall above — which, with the snow, made walk- 
ing most fatiguing. At the crest, the stmdr, or icy wind, blew furlou.sly, pro- 
ducing a sense of cold 1 never felt before, and hope 1 may never feel again. • 
The prospect was confined ; nothing but snow-capped lines of mountains run- 
ning into each other, with a few di.stant ranges to the west and south, indis- 
tinctly seen. The walls of the Pass rose precipitous one thousand feet above 
us ; but who could live in that freezing blast ? The calculated height of the 
Bfirin Pass is 15,296 feet. The crest was entirely composed of mica-schist. 
The descent was abrupt down a wall of ice covered with snow, knee-deep, for 
about a quarter of a mile, down which we followed our guide, sitting, sliding, 
and walking, or rather slipping, till we reached some scattered rocks. My jham- 
panis, with the spirit of mischief, sent my jhampan flying down the slope. 
The ciilies, in sympathetic madness, despatched their loads by the same expe- 
ditious route, regardless of danger to their contents or to our heads. We 
continued our painful descent through deep snow, often up to our waists, aiid 
over immense mica-schist, gneiss, and occasional granite rocks, momentarily 
expecting fractured limbs or a dislocated neck. When we reached the limit 
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of forest, we learned that our tent had been carried two miles further, and 
vre did not get till late in the evening at our encamping ground, in the midst 
of a noble birch and cedar forest, over the bed of a roaring river, which broke 
through vast caves of snow. Our tent-poles were still far behind, and our 
beds still farther. We managed to get made some chapaties (grain- cakes) and 
a little tea; and the calassis (tent-servants) having arranged the tent so as to 
keep off the wind, we laid down to rest sub dio on the cold ground. My eyes 
were sore from the snow ; and in the morning we rose half-frozen, our faces 
and eyes red, and blind as owls. 

It was not till the following night (October 1st) that our tents and pettaras 
(clothes-boxes) arrived, with our dinner implements, which were sadly dimi- 
nished by breakage. The cubes and servants complained of sore eyes and 
swollen feet. Height about 10,314 feet. 

On the 2d, we marched to our first Kanauri village, Bruang, and a lovely 
march it was, through forest, with stupendous rocks towering around us. 
There was one spot which realized the utmost idea I had ever formed of sub- 
lime scenery — snowy peaks in the distance ; crags covered with cedars, pines, 
firs, and birch, some thousand feet high, in the fore-ground, with a torrent at 
our feet, foaming over immense rocks. Lower down, we came to noble cedar 
and yew trees: one of the latter measured twenty-four feet round. Then 
came walnut, peach, and apricot trees; and at length we reached the pretty 
village of Bruang, where we found our tents, near a temple, with horns of wild 
goats and sheep fixed to its carved doors and walls. 

We halted next day. The morning was frosty ; the day warm. The ground 
about Bruang is rugged, and cultivation seems abandoned on that account. 
Wheat, which is imported, is dear. We could distinguish the point of junc- 
tion of the Baspa with the Satlaj some thousand feet below us to the north ; 
but the narrowness of the gorge, through which the Satlaj flows, is so extraor- 
dinary, that we could not have believed such a river was between us and the 
snow-capped mountains in front, if we had not seen the Chini road cut out on 
their face, carried over awful crags and along the edge of precipices, which road 
we knew to be trans-Satlaj. Height about 7)700 feet. 

October 4. We descended by a steep and rough path, through forest and 
fruit trees, to a tottering sango, over a torrent from the Burin Pass, which joins 
the Baspa, and then continued our course above this river. At length we came 
to a fearful ascent up the face of a projection from the mountain on our right 
into the narrow glen of the Baspa. The cedars and yews were immense. On 
the opposite (east) side of the river, a shoulder of the great Rkldang was bare, 
and very steep. After much exertion, we reached our camp at the village of 
Chang-so, whence we had a glorious view of the Raldang or Kylas, on the right 
of the Baspa valley, broken into immense peaks. The near scenery was lovely, 
as Chang-so has fine groves of walnut and peach, birch and cedar, crowning 
precipitous rocks, whose summits were sprinkled with snow. The road to 
Chang-so was crowded with the rocky debris of the hills above, and talcose 
gneiss, in addition to the usual mica slate and quartz, met our eye, of every 
colour and fineness. 

We descended, next day, a few hundred feet, through natural orghards of 
fruit trees, to the Baspa, which we crossed by a sango. At this bridge the 
scenery is most striking. On the right, a fertile and rather wide valley stretched 
to the roots of the snowy ranges, which bound it on the N., S. and £., through 
which the Baspa flowed rapidly, intersected by islands ; on the left, high preci- 
pices hemmed in the stream, which seemed only recently to have burst its way. 
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becoming a torrent boiling over immense rocks, above this spot, being confined 
to a passage of not more than a yard wide, through which it rushed tumultuously 
down a descent of a thousand feet, in a space of hardly two miles, to the narrow 
pass by which it enters the equally narrow glen of the Satlaj. The local tradi- 
tion is, that the valley was once a lake, and the character of the scene favours 
the notion of a body of water having broken through one of its barriers to 
.the S.W. 

A few miles brought us to the picturesque village of Sangla. The view of 
Raldang mountain, 6,000 feet higher than Mont Blanc, with its snowy peaks, 
the ranges which shut in the valley on every side, their lower parts richly wooded, 
and the valley itself, full of fields, divided by rows of magnificent walnut trees, 
was enchanting. Some of the men and boys here arc very fair, and a few of 
the women ; but the latter acquire dark and coarse features from their out-of- 
door work. They wear their hair very long behind, with a large bunch at the 
end of its plaits, tied with red cloth, and silver ornaments, which are common, 
as well as gold, about their dress, which is of thick woollen. The men spin, 
and the women labour in the fields. Polyandry is frequent here. 

We halted next day to procure a supply of corn, and a few extra culies to 
help us over the Rupin pass. I walked towards Rakcham, higher up the valley, 
the scenery magnificent ; rocks, torrents, forests, smiling fields and orchards, 
with the stupendous Raldang and other peaks in front or overhead. The 
elevation of Sangla. is about 8,300 feet, a valley 4,000 feet higher than Ben 
Nevis ! 

I visited Ramru, which we passed yesterday. It is a larger village than 
Sangla, and built on a crag at the base of the great shoulder of Raldang, which 
forms the Plarang pass, between the upper and lower Karnaur, a ghat which, 
though steep and long, is the only road practicable to loaded men from the 
Baspa to Puari, Bfirang, and other places near Chini. At Rainrd is a cele- 
brated temple, but the people would not let us see it. Some of our servants 
and culies are very lame and ill, and one of the latter is dying from the com- 
bined effects of swollen feet and exhaustion on a w'eak frame. 

On the 7th, we had a continued ascent of nine miles to Nurii, at the 
extreme limit of brushwood. There are some caves here, luckily for the 
efilies. We are again amongst granite and gneiss rocks ; the Baspa valley, as 
far as we saw, has a deep white soil, but it is not calcareous or cretaceous ; 
its rocks are chiefiy gneiss, and talcose, argillaceous, and micaceous schist : 
higher up it may be different. Height of Nuru, about 12,300 feet. 

We purchased some grapes at the village of Burang, N.E. of Sangla, and 
at the frontier of the grape country of Purari, Chini, &c., where sixty pounds 
of fruit are procurable for a rupee. They are of a delicious kind, thin- 
skinned, and very juicy. 

Next day, we crossed the Rupin Pass, 15,480 feet. On our way, we saw 
the hither side of the Gfinas Pass, whose other face we were close to at 
Liti. The ascent was easy ; I felt a slight oppression at the chest, but nothing 
more; so I attribute our sufierings on the Burin ascent to the extreme cold. 
From the top, on the N. and £. the prospect was truly sublime snowy 
peaks and ridges, of various shapes and altitudes ; on the S. W., range after 
range, some sprinkled with snow, some bare, some richly wooded, stretched 
to the horizon ; the near scene consisting of piled-np rocks and snow-capped 
pinnacles of every form. The pass itself is hardly twenty feet wide ; the walls 
of it are not many hundred feet higher than the door. There was no icy 
wind, as on the Bfirin ghat, but the thermometer in the shade at noon was 
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only ^29^ : in the morning, however, it was only 90^, and 29° in the tents. 
The sun. wes quite hot enough, and I was very glad of a green veil, to keep 
olf the intense glare of the sun and snow. At this awful elevation, we ate 
grapes and drank cherry brandy ! 

The descent was at first very steep and rugged ; there were large beds 
of snow ; then two more descents brought us to a snow-bed, into which, in a 
magnificent cascade of some four hundred feet perpendicular, fell the infant 
ice-born Rupin. The icicles at the side of this fall, and in many other places, 
were of immense size. Then we passed over tremendous rocks to another 
glorious cascade, and then to another falling into the Rupin from the icy 
precipices on the right. All hereabout we saw the dung of bears. At length, 
after clambering over more precipices and snow-beds, we arrived at our tents, 
pitched under the shelter of some high rocks close to the bed of the ice- 
bridged Rupin, at an elevation of 10,460 feet, on the limit of forest. Here 
we banqueted on mutton-steaks and carrot -soup. 

In the afternoon we descended to the village of Jaki. No language can 
describe the beauty and sublimity of this march. The descent was at first 
along the left bank of the Rupin, through a birch forest bearing the autumnal 
tint, contrasting finely with the dark foliage of the intermingled cedars and 
rhododendrons, the latter (/•. campanulatum) a shrub, as in England, and not a 
tree, as at Simla. The river was frequently arched by beds of frozen snow, 
one of which, of amazing size, we crossed, and ascended some hundred feet 
a high crag, thickly wooded, from the top of which we commanded a view of 
precipices overhanging the Rupin utterly beyond the power of words to 
describe. One precipice was at least two thousand feet in perpendicular 
elevation from the torrent, and above it soared mountain upon mountain. 
After this, the road lay through a deep cedar forest, the trees of great height. 
The river thundered at a fearful depth below, and the walls of rocks on the 
opposite side were as thickly covered with trees and brushwood as those on 
the western bank. We roused some very large monals^ those wonders of the 
pheasant tribe. 

Jaki is on the face of the hill, a little out of the forest. At night, the ther- 
mometer was nearer 50° than 30°, and we slept without gloves and great-coats. 
The height of Jaki is about 8,700 feet. I forgot to mention that the crest of 
the Rupin ghat was all black-grained mica schist, externally discoloured by 
the weather. From the crest to Jaki we met much gneiss (indeed, there is a 
wall of gneiss from here to Shaitul Pass, which is next to the Sallaj) ; but the 
rocks are grey mica schist chiefly, with large quantities of garnets intermixed, 
as every where else. Other rocks and crystals are, of course, often met with, 
as chlorites, cyanites, tourmalines, &c. 

We descended, on the 10th October, by a rugged path, to the Rfipin, and 
soon after a small stream, crossed by a frail plank, joined the river. We thence 
mounted through forests of gigantic filberts, walnut, elm, ash, cedar and firs, 
and then descended to a sango, 44 feet long, over the Rupin, where it is joined 
by a torrent coming from a deep glen from the snowy range. Close to the 
sango another torrent poured down into the Rupin. From this bridge, the 
eastern bank, along which we climbed through wood and brake, was lovely. 
After crossing another torrent, and obtaining a view of a series of cascades on 
the face of the opposite mountain, we. rrrived at Koar, a very pretty village, 
6,860 feet. Next day, we descended^ by an easy path, through jungle and 
brushwood, with the village and red fields of Dudru on the opposite bank, to 
the bed of the Rupin, at the spot where a large tributary from the Changail 
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ridge joins it The temperature of the water was 49°, of the air 69°. We 
thence continued, our course along the river, sometimes above the stream, and 
sometimes in its deserted bed, through a narrow gorge, whose precipices are 
nearly as awful as any higher up. After toiling for four hours, we reached the 
mouth of the gorge, where the river descends to a pretty village) and where a 
stream from the snowy mountains joins it, and is crossed by a very unsafe sango. 
Hereabouts are large quantities of a smooth marble-looking rock, which, on 
being broken, was merely fine white silex. Our camp at Duni was prettily 
placed above the valley, and commanded fine prospects of wood-covered hills 
and distant crags. Height 5,1 76 feet. 

October 12th ; the weather heavenly. We have now entered Garhwal and 
the territory of Dchra Dhun and Massiiri. A very short march to Bhittri, 
still on the face of the mountains on the east bank of the Rupin. Next day, 
very early, whilst our tents, &c. went round to Kengari, we set olTup the hill 
after game, which was in prodigious quantity; the chief bird was the monal^ 
called at home the Nepal pheasant. Height 7,000 feet. This night we 
observed for the first time Halley’s great comet ; the servants said it por- 
tended trouble to the country. 

Oct. 14th. We marched to Guyehan, on the south bank of the Tonse, 
opposite to where the Riipin, having come 10,000 feet (350 feet per mile of 
descent), in less than thirty miles, joins the larger stream, which we crossed by 
a sango. I found the Touse water to be 49°, while the air was 70°, The 
descent to the river from the north bank was tremendously steep and rocky, 
and I wonder how the party escaped with integrity of limb. We had a noble 
view of an immense snowy mountain, called Sargariini, to the east. Guyehan 
is a flourishing village, some hundred feet above the river, on the base of the 
great mountain, Kedar Kanta, 12,600 feet high, and covered half-way up 
with wide-spreading cultivation and small hamlets* The people of Kanaur 
do not appear so civilized, or so agreeable in any respect, as those of 
Bissehar. They wear warmer clothing than the people in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the snow, and they do not look too clean. On both sides 
of the Tonse we observed to-day some very coarse granites, and a stone 
(apparently gneiss) curiously striped with black veins, in large quantities. 
Height 4,200 feet. Next day, we marched along a thick forest of pines, over- 
hanging the Tonse, for seven miles, to our brcakfasting-place, under a tree, 
whence the view of mountains covered with woods to their summit, on every 
side of us, was most enchanting. Indeed, the whole march was full of 
charming scenery — the quantity of pines on both banks of the Tonse is asto- 
nishing — one square mile would furnish a navy with timber, and one hill all 
the navies of the world. Though the Tonse and the Jamna, which it joins, 
have very bad rocks and rapids, 1 think that timber could be floated down 
them; and if so, what profitable hills these w'ould be to an enterprising specu- 
lator! We saw to-day the gigantic Chor mountain again towering in tho 
west, and also the Jubal hills, which we crossed nearly a month ago. This 
would be a lovely neighbourhood for a station, just on the borders between 
the tamer and the sublimer scenery, and possessing fine prospects of both 
kinds. All the rocks to-day were coarse gneiss. After breakfast, wc proceeded- 
through the same pine forest, turning to the south, and leaving the Tonse and 
the lofty mountains that separate it from the Pabar (the Balcha ridge joining 
thcChangsil) behind us. After about \ miles, we opened upon a pretty 
valley of grass and rice fields, the latter just reaped, watered by the Giirugarh 
n^a, which gives name to the valley. We pitched at a village a little above 
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the stream on the right bahh. The ridges of hills that surround this hollow, 
we were told, are full of wild sheep, and the fields of partridges. 

October 16. We crossed the Gurugarh nala, and ascended, through another 
forest of pines, to the crest of the ridge, which forms the north side of the Ram 
Sard! valley. Hence, to the north, we saw some snowy peaks towards Burin 
Ghat, with many a range now between us and them, and on the east and south 
wc looked down on the valley, wide and pretty enough, but destitute of wood. 
The descent was easy, and we came upon the rice fields of one poor village, 
and then of another, and then to our camp, in a wide expanse of unshaded 
grass, and close to an inclosed piece of ground, where Dr. Falconer, of SahiU 
ranpfir, is experimenting on the tea plant. No success has as yet repaid his 
exertions here or elsewhere in tlie Himalaya mountains ; the seeds still remain 
in the ground, without having sent up one sprout. The Ram Sarai valley was 
once very rich ; but its fertility is now very partial, and little else is to be seen 
but large meadows and undulating elevations of high grass. The hills round 
are lovely ; the top of Kcdar Kanta is the only bare spot visible in all the 
mountain heights. Thermometer in the shade, at noon, 69°. Height about 
4,480 feet. 

The bed of the river Rama, which waters this valley, and the hills around 
it, are full of fragments of sandy quartz; but as yet, mica slate (veined with 
quartz), grey, black, and green, is the staple of the hills. The limestone country 
which wc have yet only edged, runs S. £. and S. W. towards the plains. 

On the 17th, a shikari (native hunter) brought us a wild sheep, which he had ' 
killed : it is a large animal, with short strong horns. We at first marched 
across the valley, through grass and bog, to the foot of the hills, whence wc, 
had a long but easy climb through the same kind of pine forest as yesterday 
and before. Wc then descended to the Banal glen through fine oaks, pine 
wild pears, and other wood. The rocks to the top of the range were quartz 
and quartz conglomerate ; on the descent, mica slate, and in the nala, lumps 
of sandy quartz. There are some large villages in Banal. Height 4,340 feet 
at Gadhauli. The Garhwal people hereabouts do not seem to be troubled 
with goitre, as those of Bissehar, where even the children have tumours of an 
immense size. 

On the 18th, we marched through rice fields along the Banal to its junction 
with the Jamna, which is here a broad and very rapid stream, with scattered 
rocks in it. The overhanging banks are stoney and crumbling. Height 3,380 
feet. We observed to-day for the first time the custom of men treading out 
rice from the straw. Two lean on a bar, and keep time with their feet as they 
beat out the grain. 

Our course, the following day, lay through damp fields of spear grass to the 
raja’s bridge over the Jamna, a well built wooden structure, supported by stone 
piers. The river is here broad, deep, and strong. From the bridge we pro- 
ceeded along the left bank, with an occasional climb over the abrupt angles 
that jut into the water. We passed a small clear stream that emerges from a 
subterranean passage in the mountain Gangani, and rapidly joins the Jamna. 
The story is, that this is a real branch of the Bhagirathi, though the distance 
over the intervening range is two days’ journey. The guide told us that when- 
ever the Bhagirathi is discoloured, so is this rivulet. This tradition is conve- 
nient to the sick and old, who do not like to climb the mountains to bathe in 
the large stream of the sacred river. After this, a large stream crossed our 
path, thickly strewn with blocks of quartz, the debris of the hill, whose base 
we were treading, and thence we ascended to our camp at the village of Kotnfir. 

{The remainder next month,) 
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A FAMILIAR ANALYSIS OF SANSCRIT PROSODY. 

No. 11. 

/)2. I'liE followinfr verses in the A'rya metre will illustrate the varieties 
that occur : 

GHa Govinda, vi. 1. 

Atha turn | gantum a | sactam S, B, GO, 

Chiram anu | ractiim | lata-grt | he drish | twa NL, GG, J, GG, G. 

Tach chhari | tain Go j vinde B, GG, GG 

Manasija | mande | sa | khi pra | ha. NL, GG, L, GG, L 

53. In this instance, wc see that, in the sixth place, the amphibrach (J) 
is used : this species is called A'rya GUi, as the editor has pointi^d out in 
the preface. 1 may Iierc remark, that Mr. (voiebrookc (Essays, p. 73) 
has accidentally said that, in this variety, ^Uhe eighth foot is completed " 
(that is, J is used instead of a inonosyliabic) ; whereas the sixth foot is 
the one in question. 

54. The following specimens occur in Bhartiihari ; and one is here 
adduced, because I Vofessor von Bolden entertained a doubt as to the scan- 
sion (Pwy., p. xviii.). 

JiharirViari^ i. 37. 

Saha ca I ra cusuma | kesara 
Nicarabha | ramo | dnbhuchi | tadigan | te 
Madhurnnia | dim vidhiira | madhiipe 
Vimadhau | casyana | bha | vedut | cant'hii. 

IhuL, i. 100. 

Yad yas | ya nasti | ruchiram 
Tatni I syaiva 1 sprTlui ina | no jnc | ’pi 
Rainarfi | episu | dhain sail 
Nainanah | cainali | sn | rdjin | y-ah. 

Id. {MU), ii. 30. 

Yada chc | tanopi | padaih 
Sprtsht'ah | prajvala | ti | savitur a | cantah 
Tat tc I jasvi | purushah 
Paracrita | nicrttain | ca | tham saha | to. 

55. In the same volume, other verses in this metre arc pointed out by 
the editor as incorrect in scansion ; which must remain so until other manu- 
scripts are collated. 

5t>. Sir William Jones, in his ‘‘ Supplement to the Essay on Indian 
Chronology ” (Works, vol. i.), has cited passages in this metre from an 
astronomical work ; and has attempted to give an idea of the Arya metre 
in the Latin language. We may well regret that that illustrious genius, 
who evidently understood the laws of this metre, has defined it in expres- 
sions so very obscure: and Mr. Colebrooke's words, already referred to, 
are yet more enigmatical. 

57. In the sixth foot, the proceleusmatic (N L) rarely is used in Sanscrit ; 
the following instances occur in Mr. Y ates, p. 389 : 

i^fi(df/.t/oE^r/i.N.S.Voi..2d.No.92. 2 I 


S, NL, B 
NL, GG, J, S, G 
N Ji, NL, S 
S, B, L,GG,GG 

GG, J,S 

GG, GG;J,GG, L 
S, B, GG, 

S, GG, L, GG,G 


S, J, GG 

GG, B, L,NL, GG 
GG, GG, S 
NL, S,L, B, G 
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BrYnda | vane sa | lalitam 
Calpa I druma can | da nihita | tanu yash | t'ih 

****** 

Pumsam | called | la vya- 
la hata | nam ndst | ywpahatir | alpa | pi. 

But it is common enough in the modern poetry of the Telugu lan- 
guage ; as follows : 

1. Tela tela I vegiid'ii | bulugulu 

Calacala | baliican | ga gajamu | ^cannulu | dan ai 

Tela tela | vcgu^gii | damniula 
Cheliyall | anayuda | ya iikhiri | ^sikharamb’ | ckken. 

In the following, •! alone is used in the sixth seat: 

2. Zunnulu | gala yad'u | vulu niahi 
Diinnaca | vittuca | phalm^u | ^torapu | modavuV 

Cann ava | si palu | biducunu 
Vannega | ncla ncla | cu mitd'u | *vanalu guriyan. 

1. The dawn awoke, melodious notes 

Burst forth on every spray ; 

While gently, o’er the brightening hill 
Arose the orb of day. 

2. Within the honey-dropping wowis. 

Spontaneous harvests rise ; 

The kine pour forth their milky floods. 

And bounteous are the skies. 

The rhyme in this language is very peculiar: the four lines arc alike in 
the second syllabic ; and, in the even verse.s, the initial of the fourtli 
(seventh) f6ot rhymes to the (fourth) beginning of the line. This variety 
is called Canda Padyam^ and is the favourite metre in all the larger 
Telagu poems. 

59. In all the varieties of thc-^V^« metre, we should notice tliat the am- 
phibrach (.1) is uniformly excluded from the uneven feet. 

Section IV. 

On Extraordinary Metres. 

60. The following metres belong to the half-equal ” class, but present 
no difficulties : the first and third lines being uniformly on one model, and 
the even lines on another. The names are not to be found in Colebrookc 
or Yates. All such metres are called Upajdti, or ‘Varieties.' 

Lines Ist and 3d v- SLL-fRLG 

Ednes Sd and 4th u- SB +RLG 

Specimen from Bhdravi: 

Sahasd vida | dhitana criyam 

Aviv6cah pararo | apadam padain 

Vr'fn'atd hi vi | mrYs'ya carin'am 

Gun'a lubdha swayam | eva sampadah. 

61. Another sort occurs in the Bh&gavatamy book x. part 1st. Tlie 
line^ stand thus : 
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1st and 3d yj sj yj -- NB + B, GG 

2d and 4th -- rn -f- B, G G 

Sarasi sarasa | hansa vihangah 
Ch&ru gita hrlta | chetasa ^tya 
Harim upasata | tc yata chittah 
Hanta milita dri | s'6 dhrYta iriauna. 

62. The measured prose, called Dand'acam^ is yet more unlimited, 
and is accordingly named after an interminable forest, which is as cele- 
brated in India as the groves of Academus were in Greece. This metre 
is dehned (Colebrookc, p. 130) as having certain numerical limits; a 
shorter extent having one appellation, while another is given to prose of 
greater extent. All these names are, I believe, obsolete ; and in printing 
a passage of DandHacamy we shall find it convenient to break it into lines 
having five or six feet in each. Thus, to copy a passage from Colebrookc, 
p. 144 : 

Prachalita cari | erttti | paryanta | chanchan, &c. 

Here we see that the paragraph commences with six short syllables and 
an amphibrach ; after which there is a succession of two long syllables and 
one short. One long syllabic is added at the close. In fact, this is merely 
a kind of chant, or blank verse. 

Section V. 

On the Uniform Metres; resumed. ^ 

We will now return to the uniform metres, and close the present essay 
with the following specimens. 

63. The Manddcrdnfa metre is composed (with three pauses in the 
line) of a molossus and long syllable; a tribrach and anapaest; then two 
anapaests and a long syllable. Or, in the more compendious notation of 
India, M G + N S -f- K R G. If the line be scanned with feet of three 
syllables, as is usual in Sanscrit, it will be thus expressed : MBNTTGG. 
Of this, the model (Yates, p. 3(>8) runs thus : 

Mandacruntu tad anu niyatom vas'yatam cti bala. 

In this metre, Calidasa composed his unrivalled M^gha Duta^ of which 
I shall adduce a passage (verse 81), with the excellent version by Professor 
Wilson : 

Tanvl s'yama s'ikhara das'anu paewa bimba dhar c^sht'i 
Madhyc xuma chakita harin'i prexan'a nimna nabhih 
S'ron'i bharad alasa gainana stoca namra stanabhyam 
Ya tatra syad yavati vishaye sVisht'ir adyai vadhatuh. 

There, in the fane, a beauteous creature stands. 

The first best work of the Creator’s hands, 

Whose slender limbs inadequately bear 
A full-orb’d bosom and a weight of care ; 

Whose teeth like pearls, whose lips like cherries* shew. 

And fawn-like eyes still tremble as they glow. 

• In the original, Dimbtu, which 1 venture to change for the equivalent English metaphor. 
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64. The same metre is employed in tlie following epigram ; wherein I 
have divided the lines according to the accent : 

Gaiidhad'hya sau | jagati vidita 
ketaki swarn'a varn'a 
Padma bhrantya | rasica madhupali 
pushpa madhyc papata 

Andhi bhhtfih | cusuma rajasa 
cant'aca chhinna paxah 
Sthatum gantum | dwayam api sakhc 
naiva saetd dwirephah. 

The bee entered the ketaki (a beautiful yellow flower, full of fine pollen), 
mistaking it for the golden lotus; she fell in, and the dust blinded her eyes, 
and her wings were rent by the thorny stamina : it is misery to rcumiii, and 
impossible to escape. 

64. Tdi'aca This consists of four (S) anapaests, as in this 

model (Yates, p. 3/58, No. fy) : 

Mudi to I I'a calc | rapanc | turn agham. 

Here we see a prosodian driven to divide words in a curious mode, so as 
to preserve the technical name of a verse. Yet tlM'se memorial lines arc 
convenient as an aid in recollecting the names of metres. 

Specimen. Itaghu Vams.y viii. 90 : 

Sa tathe | ti vine | tur udu | ramateh 
Prati grlh | ya vacho | visasar | ja munim 
Tad alabdha padain hrldi sdea glnuic 
Prati yatum ivantacam asya gurdh. 

The prince bowed to the revered instructor, and let the hermit depart ; but 
his words entered not his grief-stricken heart, and returned, as it were, to him 
who spoke them. 

66* RadICoddhata (R N R L G). Model (Yates, p. 35G, No. 8) : 

Krishna veiiu ninadai Rathdddhata. 

An instance will be found in the Ragkn Vtansafiiy book ix. ver.se (>8. 
This may be exemplified in the following epigram, wherein are summed 
up the seven excusable errors, to which transcribers of manuscripts are 
liable : 

* Hindu, 2 durlipi, 3 visarga,' ^ dirghica 

* SVinga, ^ pancti-'^pada-bheda diishaii'am 
Hasta-vega-jam, a-buddhi-purvacain 
Xantum arhata ninxya sajjanah. 

Errors with regard to (') the nasal dot, (®) illegible writing, (3) the mark or 
accent expressing H, (^) t^e upright mark expressing A, the mark for , 
viz, ^ , (6) missing a line, or (’) a word. All arc unintentional slips of the 
pen, and should be pardoned. 

Here the poet claims undeserved indulgence for aberrations by which the 
perverse negligence of transcribers deteriorates every work in the language. 
67. PnlAvi (JSJSYLG). Model (Yates, p. 368) : 

Buranta | danuje | sVarapra f caradus | tha Pr'iihvi | bharam. 
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Specimen. Part of ii song, extracted from a comedy . 

Alain Camula janmana ! Cainala locliancn apy alain ! 

Manobiuiva virodhina, vishama Idchaneii apy alain ! 

Pratixan'a vijilmbhatuid iibhaya babii ciiluiicasha 
Stana trutita canchucam namata yauvanaui yo^hitum ! 

()8. The Swdgal& metre (IIN BGG). Model (Vales, p. y,>()) : 

Swagata daracarali sura vargah. 

Specimen. JRaghu Vanis., ix. 73. 

Cumbha puran'a bliavah pat'ur uclichair 
Uch chachara ninado ’mbhasi tasyah 
Tatra sa dwirada vrTnliita s'anki 
Sabda patinam ishum visasarja. 

The prince heard a soft clear sound on the wave, caused by filling a vase 
with water; but he supposed it to be an elephant drinking, and loosed his 
whizzing dart. 

f>5). It docs not appear worth wliilc to extend the present essay to further 
varieties of unirorin metres. T'hc reader already perceives that uniform 
metres are governed by the car, as tunes ; and w'hen an unusual metre is 
used, the name is generally specilied in the margin. The name of each 
will be found in Mr. Yates's volume, which is a repubiication of the trea- 
tise composed by (jangii l^as. This jirosodian, eipially devout and pedantic, 
has composed every specimen so as to convey the praises of the god Vishnu, 

70. Sanscrit prosodiaiis have extended their rules to certain dcscrijitioris 
of prose called Cliurf/ica, and Vavhanam : but, according to European 
ideas, these modes are quite independent of prosody. Aifd they oven in- 
clude remarks on stylcy which evidently has no necessary connexion with 
orthography. These relinements may be seen in Mr. Colcbrookc (p. 

and Mr. Yates. 

7 1 . The ancient metres peculiar to the P" Mas arc very briefly noticed by 
Mr. Colcbrookc: and the most learned brahmins confess, that no fixed 
principles can be discerned. All that can be known regarding this very 
obscure subject will be stated, as 1 am led to hope, in Professor lioscrrs 
forthcoming edition of the Rig Veda Sam/iiia : wherein, at least, we shall 
find all that can be ascertained by genius, industry, and sound learning. 
Like the metres used in Hebrew poetry, as explained by Bishop Lowth, 
these in all probability are, like religious chants in English or Latin, quite 
diiferent from secular metres.^ 

72. The Pracrita metres do not fall w'ithin the scope of the present 
essay. Very slightly mentioned by Mr. Colcbrookc, they have been fully 
discussed by the learned LenSy in his edition of the Urvasia of Calidas, 

73. The musical measures have been described with great critical 
acumen in Professor Lassen's edition of the Gita Govinda: but musical 
notation appears necessary to the full illustration of the subject ; and the 
little that has been done towards this may be seen in Sir William Jones’s 

« There are some peculiar phrases used in the prosody of the Vedas. For instance, Pluta .• which is 
defined as ** a long compounded of three shorts.'* This simply means a long syllable, and in prosody is 
represented as such : but In strictness it is a proltmgctl sound or (piaver, as that of a vocative. It is 
called three shorts, to distinguish it from the common guru (see sect. J) which is defined as cqualiing 
two shorts. 
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ingenious treatise on the Musical Modes of the Hindus. To our car, the 
musical metres of India seem as wholly lost as those of Attica.* 

74. And totally different from all the above arc the prosodial systems 
peculiar to the living languages of Southern India. In all these, Sanscrit 
forms, as usual, the basis of learning: but a double metrical system is 
used; one, wherein the Sardula^ the Arya^ and a very few more metres, are 
borrowed from Sanscrit ; the other, wherein Sanscrit knowledge is wholly 
unavailable ; for the metres procce<l on peculiar princij)les, and uniformly 
require rhyme. Proofs of this will be found in Bcschi’s High Tamil Gram- 
mar, and in Brown’s Prosody of the Tclugu and Sanscrit Languages, 
printed at Madras in 1827 ; and the subject is noticed here lest the reader 
should imagine that the Sanscrit and Pracrit systems form a key to the 
refinements peculiar to the languages of the Indian Peninsula. 

75. It has now been shewn that Sanscrit prosody is not so difficult as 
the systems found in Greek, Latin, or other languages, whether ancient or 
modern ; and a little attention to it will greatly facilitate the progress of the 
student. Its importance to the critical scholar does not need much proof. 
In Monk’s Life of Bentley (vol. ii. p. 219), the learned biographer has the 
following apposite remarks : 

76. “ The good sense of Hare shelved him how essential was a know- 
ledge of prosody for the correction of the author’s text, and the rejection of 
emendations made by critics who were ignorant or regardless of the metre. 
Nor arc these the only fruit*^ to be derived from this branch of knowledge. 
Every one is sensible of greater pleasure in the perusal of a poet, and 
recollects him better, when his ear recognises the harmony of numbers, than 
if he were to read the verses as mere prose.” 

77. If, then, an acquaintance with this branch of orthography assists 
elocution, conveys the melody, and elucidates the intent of the writer, it 
furnishes a yet more important aid in those passages wherein ii enables us 
to detect omissions and spurious insertions. ’J'hese occur in nearly all Sans- 
crit manuscripts, and often impede the progress of the reader. 

London^ June 1837. Ciiaklks Philtp Brown. 

• Indeed, the musical modes are so independent of prosody, th.it the word Krishna, from oven 
becomes sliort in the first syllabic, and vice vered as regards some other words. 
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ERRATA.— Page ir»9, line /w Cary&hu fcatl Cikvydshu. 

— l(ii), — for manjtivke vae read niaoju vac. 
16u, — 44. ibr deviation i'( 7 ad divibiun. 
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BISHOP CORBIE. 

The Rev. Daniel Corrie was born in the year 1777. Being nominated in 
ISOGto a chaplaincy on the Bengal establishment, he proceeded to India, 
when in his thirtieth year. His college friend, Henry Martyn, was then at 
Calcutta, and by him, as well as the Rev. David Brown, of Aldeen, Scram- 
pore, he was kindly welcomed. The residence of Mr. Brown was then the 
rendezvous of the evangelical clergy, and there, in the infancy of Indian mis- 
sions, Martyn, Corrie, and Brown, met Carey, Marshman, and Ward, and, 
with a mutual forgetfulness of all sectarian distinctions, mingled their councils 
for the advancement of the great cause. “ This is among the most pleasing 
recollections of Serampore, of which Aldeen forms the eastern extremity,” 
observes thc\Friend of India ; ‘‘ there is a melancholy satisfaction in recurring 
to the friendly meetings which were held at the Pagoda of Aldeen by these 
early labourers in a field which has since been marked out by the encampment 
of different sects.” 

After a few months spent here and in Calcutta, Mr. Corrie was stationed at 
Chunar; and having, with his habitual diligence, applied himself to Hindu- 
stani on his voyage, he was soon able to expound the doctrines of Christianity 
to the natives in their own tongue. He engaged native Christian teachers and 
catechists, established schools for native children, and, in conjunction with 
and by the aid of friends, he built a small church at Secrole and another at 
Benares; the beautiful diurch at Chunar was built by him in 1818, as well as 
a small chapel at Buxar, for poor invalids and native Christians. 

He continued at Chunar (having paid one visit to Calcutta, to meet his sister 
from England) till 1810, when he was removed to Cawnporc, to labour with 
his friend Martyn. A liver attack obliged him, in about a year, to suspend 
his labours, proceed to Calcutta, and afterwards to sea. David Brown went 
in the same ship, in a dying state. The vessel was driven back by a storm 
almost a wreck, and Mr. Brown died shortly after. Mr. Corrie embarked on 
another vessel, bound to the Mauritius ; but this was likewise assailed by a 
tempest, and obliged to put into Vizagapatain. These exposures to sea air 
had, however, so beneficial an effect upon his health, that he returned to 
Calcutta. 

In November 181^, he married Miss Myers, daughter of Mrs. Elderton ; a 
happy union, which was not dissolved for twenty-four years, and not till 
within six weeks of his own decease. 

Being appointed to Agra, in 1813, Mr. Corrie took with him Abdool Mes- 
seeh, a Mahomedan native, who had been converted by Henry Martyn, and 
baptized the year before by David Brown, and whom Mr. Corrie brought into 
notice. At this time, he opened a correspondence with the Church Missionary 
Society. A native congregation was soon formed at Agra, and soon reckoned 
fifly members; but in June 1815, a dangerous attack on the liver drove Mr. 
Corrie from India for a season, to visit his native land, where he remained 
about two years. 

Whilst at home, he communicated a strong and lasting impulse to the mis- 
sionary cause, in private and in public, by bearing the testimony of a faithful 
eye-witness to the delusions of the heathen, and the remedial efficacy of Chris- 
tian education ; enforcing these topics at the meetings of various missionary 
associations, and in the annual sermon preached by him before the Church 
Misnonary Society in 1816. 
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On his return to India, in 1817» with Mrs. Corrie and an infant daughter, he 
was stationed at Benares, where, with renovated zeal, he devoted his mind and 
energies to missionary objects, establishing schools, and building places of Wor- 
ship, — the fine church at Cliunar and the chapel at Buxar. 

These exertions were not intermitted when, in 1819, he became, in succes- 
sion, presidency chaplain ; he still exerted himself to promote the greait object 
of native education, and aided Mrs. Wilson in founding schools for native 
females. 

In 1823, on the death of Dr. Loring, Bishop Heber conferred on Mr. Corrie 
the appointment of Archdeacon of Calcutta ; an office, however, which did 
not divert his attention from his native congregations. For their use, he 
translated Sellon’s Abridgment of Scripture, as well as the Prayer Book, and 
many of the Homilies, into Hindustani. He likewise drew up ** Outlines of 
Ancient History,” in English, for native youth, a work which is in course of 
publication ; and amongst his papers has been found a MS. translation of Sim’s 
Christian Records, into Hindustani, completed in 1834. 

The Calcutta High School, a valuable instrument of education, was organized 
and established by Bishop Turner, mainly at the suggestion and through the 
advice of Archdeacon Corrie ; the Madras Grammar School, the Vepery 
School, and Vepery Seminary, were fostered by him. The committee of the 
Madras Grammar School (now to be called Bishof) Corric’s Grammar School) 
have recorded, in a resolution, that “ it was to his Christian love, and self- 
denying faith, and the consequent warm and tinmly support which he afforded 
to promote its object, that this institution owed its rc-cstablishment, and under 
his superintendence it was placed upon its present foundation : to his foster- 
ing care, under the blessing of God, the committee attribute its subsequent 
prosperity.” 

The South Indian Christian Repository relates the following anecdote, res- 
pecting the Calcutta High School, illustrative of the Bishop’s “ self-denying 
faith 

“ Owing to a mistake between the committee of the Calcutta High School 
and himself, the Bishop had become pledged to give Mr. Kerr, who was to 
proceed to Calcutta, ^400 per anniini, and to pay his outfit aud passage- 
money from England. Upon Mr. Kerr’s landing at Madras, applications were 
made by a member of the council, and by another gentleman, for his services ; 
by accepting either of which, on behalf of Mr. Kerr, the Bishop would have 
been relieved from all responsibility, provided that gentleman himself agreed to 
the offers. To this, however, the Bishop would not consent, and so anxious 
was he that the East-Indian community, especially, should have the advantages 
of a good education, that before Mr. Kerr’s arrival, he took an opportunity of 
assuring a friend in private, that tliough he had laid by nothing, and had no 
funds to which to apply (his income being taken up in the necessary demands 
upon it)« yet that, rather than run any risk of letting the Grammar School fall 
to the ground, he should refuse every application, and would consider himself 
engaged to supply whatever might be wanting of the ^400 per annum. The 
committee, however, did not dare to look for any success such as that with 
which it has pleased God to bless them, and it is a great comfort that they 
never had occasion to call upon their Bishop and patron for any thing beyond 
his annual subscription. The event has proved that his experienced mind took 
a just view of the benefit which this institution is calculated to bestow on 
India; and that it was not under the impulse of feeling, but in simplicity of 
faith, that he committed the matter to God, and left it in his hands,” 
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As Archdeacon of Calcutta, Mr. Corrie had thrice to supply the vacant see, 
on the deaths of Bishop Heber, and his two immediate successors. 

In 1834, Madras having been erected into a bishopric, all eyes seemed to be 
turned upon Archdeacon Corrie, as the fittest person to fill it. His qualities 
were peculiarly those of a superintending pastor, — learning, talent, experience, 
and meekness of heart and mind; firmness tempered with urbanity, and zeal 
regulated by prudence. In April 1835, he arrived in England, and on Trinity 
Sunday, 14th June 1835, he was consecrated Bishop of Madras, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Litchfield, Carlisle, and Bangor. 
During his short stay in England, the Bishop attended the annual meetings of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the Church Missionary Society, 
where he delivered interesting statements of the progress of the two kindred 
causes The University of Cambridge conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. 

On the 24th October, he landed at Madras, and on the 28th of the same 
month was installed in St. George’s Cathedral. He preached his first sermon 
on the following Sunday, from the Epistle to the Galatians, vi. 14 : ** God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and 1 unto the world.” 

Not three months after his arrival, the well-known difficulties of the Tinne- 
velly mission called him, as head of the Church Missionary Society, to the 
seat of those unhappy troubles ; and the influence of his visit was felt — as the 
influence of his presence was always felt, where trouble existed and peace was 
to be restored. In Tanjorc, as the head and representative of another mis- 
sionary society (that for propagating the Gospel), he followed up the work 
that Bishop Wilson had happily begun in his recent visit to the south. The 
Bishop, at first, felt some discouragement under the difficulties which surround- 
ed him. His ignorance of the vernacular tongues of South India seemed to 
separate him from the natives, and his time of life forbad the hope of acquiring 
the necessary information. ” Ail lean now do,” he wrote, is to watch and 
pray against despondency ; and, by the grace of God, to be found doing what 
I can in my place.” 

He entered, the latter part of last year, upon his visitation tour, and 
returning on the 15th November to Madras, had to encounter the anxiety and 
fatigue of watching by the dying bed of his beloved wife, whom he attended to 
the grave on the 21st of December. The chastened sorrow which characte- 
rized his demeanour on that occasion, will long be remembered at the presi- 
dency. When at Hyderabad, on his visitation, the fatal disease seems to have 
been formed and partially developed; and on the morning of the 31st of 
January, he was suddenly seized in the vestry room of St. Mary’s Church, 
and in the course of an hour was in a state of insensibility and torpor, from 
which he had but few intervals of relief during the five remaining days of his 
life : yet, the next day, he was able to attend to letters read to him, and con- 
verse on their contents : — so again, for a short time on the two following days, 
and even on the fourth day, on Miss Currie’s repeating Isaiah, xii. I, he quoted 
the first line of Cowper’s paraphrase of it, and afterwards corrected a mistake 
of a single word which she made in repeating the fourth line. For twelve 
hours before his death, however, he seemed wholly unconscious of any thing 
said or done, and was insensible of pain. 

In the particulars given in our last number (p. 210), from the Madras 
Herald^ it was incorrectly stated that the Bishop, after his return from his 
visitation, applied for medical assistance; the fact being that, though sutfering 
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much pain, he could not be prevailed upon to lay himself up, or even to take 
medicine; he always put it oif by alleging the necessity of attending a com- 
mittee or preaching, his mind being so bent on doing good, that he lost sight 
of himself. 

The following is an authentic account of the poti-mortem appearances in the 
head : 

The calvarium being removed, the dura mater presented no morbid appear- 
ance ; however, on raising the falx cerebri^ two bony deposits were found 
nearly in the middle of the vertex on the inside of the dura mater ^ close to the 
longitudinal tinus^ spiculated, and pressing into the substance of the cerebrum^ 
which was here particularly soft : no diseased appearance of the other mem- 
branes, or any turgcscency of the vessels. The left lateral ventricle was 
opened, in which a large quantity of serous effusion was found. All the ves- 
sels and the choroid plexus were almost colourless ; in other respects, the parts 
were healthy. The right hemisphere was sliced with caution, a large spot of 
the medullary substance, towards the posterior lobe, was diseased, presenting 
a deep yellowish colour, and on pressing, gave the sensation as if it were an 
abscess. The right lateral ventricle being opened, the parts were very indis- 
tinct, and appeared as if entirely diseased. The corpus striatum and thalamus 
opticus were raised considerably, with the choroid plexus spread over them ; 
there was a little fluid. An opening was made into the spot above alluded to ; 
a cavity was then discovered, which was opened throughout its extent, occu- 
pying nearly the whole of the posterior, the whole of the middle, and a por- 
tion of the anterior lobes, which contained a coagulum of blood, about the 
size of a large turkey’s egg. The walls were perfect, and the substance of the 
cerebrum around firm. The upper boundary was on a level with the ventricle. 
The surface of the cavity was very soft, and coated with an albuminous-like 
matter. All the other parts of the brain were perfectly healthy. The thorax 
and abdomen were not examined. 

The concurrent testimony of all sects and classes exhibits the character of 
Bishop Corric in the most amiable and exalted point of view. Holiness and 
humility, gentleness and Christian benevolence, ardent zeal and soundness of 
judgment, simplicity and purity of mind; forbearing, yet firm in essentials, 
liberal in his views, urbane in his manners, and cheerful and hospitable in his 
social intercourse and relations, there seems to have been scarcely an ingre- 
dient wanting in his composition to make up a perfect specimen of hiimanit3\ 
He was idolized by his clergy; by the native Christians he was regarded as a 
father, and all classes looked up to him with respect and esteem. The Madras 
Miscellany, to which we are indebted for many facts contained in this memoir, 
observes: “The native Christians, from Agra to Cape Comorin, have lost in 
Bishop Corrie the mild ruler, the affectionate pastor, and the friend who with 
the fullest Christian sympathy acknowledged them as brethren, and loved them 
as such adding, that he was a friend who could fully enter into all their 
difficulties, sympathize with all their sorrow, make allowance for all their 
weaknesses, and appreciate their real faith and real Christian character. 
“ Bishop Corrie,” says the Christian Magazine of Madras, was gentle and 
yielding, without one weak compliance or one compromise of an essential 
principle. He was considerate of the views and wishes of others, without 
departing from the conclusions of his own sound judgment. His enlarged and 
liberal mind, with his calm judgment, enabled him to view principles and opi- 
nions fully, and then decide deliberately. He was tolerant without laxity, 
firm without pertinacity, shrinking from popularity, yet attracting all hearts ; 
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mild in the exercise of authority, yet dignified in every word.and action. The 
warm love to his Saviour, which animated his heart, beamed from his benig- 
nant countenance, and burst forth in his winning voice. A holy fervour, and 
an unequalled simplicity, characterized all his discourses and addresses. In 
one word. Bishop Corrie was one of the most holy, most faithful, most pure, 
and most beloved of pastors that ever bore rule in the church of Christ. Every 
one who knew him loved and revered him, and every day brought out some 
new beauty and excellency of his character.** The Scrampore journal, the 
Friend of India, bears the following candid testimony to the worth of Dr. 
Corrie, though a dignitary belonging to a church with which the writer has no 
connexion : 

** The character of Corrie will be best delineated by those who enjoyed 
the advantage of an intimate communion with him. Yet we cannot allow the 
event to pass over without recording the deep sense of his Christian virtues, 
which our acquaintance with him, although limited, could not fail to create. 
To know him, even in a remote degree, was to love him. It was impossible 
to come within the range of his influence without being impressed with the 
most affectionate esteem for his character ; for he seemed to live in an atmos- 
phere of benignity. His venerable figure would always have commanded res- 
pect, even if it had not been set off by that suavity of manner and cheerfulness 
of disposition, which imparted so great a charm to his social intercourse. He 
never permitted the majesty of divine truth to be compromised for a moment 
by any deference for his fellow-men ; at the same time he enforced the claims 
of religion with a degree of mildness, mixed with earnestness, which appeared 
to give them additional weight. His instructions acquired a tenfold efficacy 
from his own example, which afforded a pattern of the most genuine Christian 
simplicity. Free to a great extent from the infirmities to which human nature 
is subject, he was ever ready to make allowances for the fauUs of others, while 
he reproved them with sincerity. If there was any drawback in his character, 
it appeared to arise from the predominance of the goodness of his heart over 
the firmness of his determination. He was not merely given to hospitality, but 
devoted to it. His liberality knew no bounds but his means, and too frequently 
overstepped even that limit, and obliged him to submit to privations of which 
his own benevolence was the cause. He acted but as the almoner of his 
income, which he appeared to consider, like every other possession, only as a 
trust for the benefit of others. In this trait of his character, he was the exact 
counterpart of Brown and Thomason, who were remarkable for giving away 
every thing, and giving it cheerfull}^ Though Dr. Corrie was not calculated, 
from the feebleness of his voice, and a nervous tremour, to shine as a public 
speaker, his private ministrations in society and in his own circle, made ample 
amends for the absence of pulpit eloquence. From his first arrival in the 
country, he considered himself a debtor to the heathen, among whom he 
laboured, as opportunity offered, with zeal and success. To the diffusion of 
divine truth and of Christian principle he devoted all the powers of his soul, 
and there was no institution for the promotion of these objects which did not 
receive his cordial support. Rarely has such a combination of Christian 
excellence been presented to public admiration. All that remains to us of it 
now is the example which he has left behind, and which, if rightly improved, 
will serve to animate and encourage those whom he can no longer instruct with 
his lips.’* 

The committee appointed at the meeting at the College Hall, on the 8th . 
February, to carry the resolutions agreed to into effect, entered upon its 
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appointed duties as soon as the meeting was over, and resolved that measures 
be at once taken to secure the services of an eminent artist in England, and that 
a committee be formed in London, of which the late Bishop’s brother, the Rev. 
G. Corrie, his brother*in-law, J. W. Sherer, Esq., and his intimate friend, the 
Rev. Josiah Pratt, senior, arc to be requested to be members. A most striking 
likeness of the lamented prelate is said to be in the possession of his brother. 
The committee also resolved to write to the principal authorities, civil and 
military, at the out-stations, and also to Bengal, Agra, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
The funeral expenses are to be borne as a public charge. 

The family has complied with the request of some particular friends, to per- 
mit a selection of his Lordship’s sermons, &c. to be published by subscription. 
They are to be edited by the Rev. H. Cotterill, his Lordship’s domestic 
chaplain. 

By the death of Bishop Corrie, the consecration of Archdeacon Carr, as 
Bishop of Bombay, will be delayed ; the episcopal jurisdiction and functions 
appertaining to the see of Madras will be exercised by the Bishop of Calcutta, 
as provided in the letters patent of the late Bishop. 


RICHARDSONS “LITERARY LEAVES.*’* 

Captain Richahdson is an industrious writer of prose and verse in 
the newspapers, Annuals, and other epheraerals of Calcutta, in which 
capacity, we understand, he has earned some reputation. This he is natu- 
rally anxious should have a wider sphere, and he has accordingly made up 
a volume of his select Essays and Verses,*' some copies of which, ^^not 
without fears for the result," he has struck off for public circulation, and has 
favoured us with one of them. 

If an individual could be content with the fame of a successful periodical 
writer, he might enjoy it with an almost entire exemption from the vexations 
which proverbially wait upon literary eminence. He might banquet to 
satiety upon the food which fattens self-esteem, exult in the digito mon- 
strari et dicier Hie est — be noted as the author of the powerful " 
articles in such a newspaper, or of the exquisite sonnets in such an Annual 
— look with complacency on the long list of his literary friends, and assume 
the merit of philosophical indilierence to the renown of having written a 
book. Should he venture upon this experiment, however, and claim to 
rank amongst our essayists and poets, his ])retensions must be tried by a 
standard very different from that which is good-naturedly applied to produc- 
tions manufactured to order, for the amusement of those who abhor the toil 
of thinking, and which are read once and forgotten. Such things are not 
within the scope of criticism. 

We have turned over Mr. Richardson's Literary Leaves " with a sin* 
cere desire rather to praise than to blame ; partly because it is a more agree- 
able office ; partly because we hear that the author is a kind-hearted man, 
whom we would rather gratify than wound ; and partly from ah anxiety to 
vindicate the taste and judgment of the Calcutta ‘‘ public." We regret, 

* Literary Leaver, or Prose and Verse. By D. L. Kicharoson. Calcutta, 183G. Samuel Smith 
and Co. 
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however, that we cannot mitigate the sentence which was passed upon him 
in this Journal some years ago; and we think he would have acted dis- 
creetly, had he adhered to his first design, of confining the reprint of his 
pieces to a small impression, for the perusal of his private friends. 

No competent and impartial reader of Captain Richardson’s book can 
fail to perceive that it is the offspring of a mind without breadth or depth ; 
which has possessed itself of the thoughts of others, but has not the faculty 
of vigorous original conception* He has evidently been a diligent reader, 
and has ranged superficially to some extent over our elegant literature ; but, 
from the defect to which we have referred, all his ideas and images are the 
mere shadows of what he has read ; and, like all reflections, they are 
fainter and feebler than the originals. A good memory, or a well-arranged 
common-place book, will provide an ample store of materials ; but in work- 
ing them up, unless the warp or the woof be original, the fabric, to the 
eye of a connoisseur, will be but a piece of sorry patch-work. Most of 
the papers before us arc of this complexion : take away what belongs to 
others, and nothing is left but the stitchery. When Mr. Richardson ven- 
tures to trust to his own powers, wc have little beyond the commonest 
observations, the flattest truisms, or vapid pribble-prabblc.” 

Amongst the most elaborate of these papers arc the critical disquisitions ; 
and though they bear marks of great effort, they are below mediocrity. 
The reflections and sentiments are either impressions received from other 
writers, and readily traceable to their sources, or the most obvious and 
hackneyed imaginable. There is scarcely one of these 6ritiques which the 
respectable newspapers in this metropolis (whose conductors now and then 
give up a slender portion of their gigantic sheets to literary criticism) 
would admit into their columns. 

The sketches of character are likewise evidently written with an ambi- 
tious kind of exertion to bring forth something great and striking, and the 
failure is equally apparent. The analysis of human character demands the 
union of some of the highest powers of mind, and it is lamentable to sec 
shallow writers, without a single requisite for the office, set about dissecting 
a character with as much careless confidence as if they were criticising a 
trumpery novel. Throughout Mr. Richardson’s sketches, there is a total 
absence of accurate perception and just discrimination of the features 
which constitute individuality. He sometimes, indeed, deviates from vague 
generalities into extravagant hyperbole ; witness hfs character of Lord 
Brougham, which begins thus : 

There is no public character now living with whom this distinguished man 
can be compared. He stands alone in his greatness. He is as much above 
ordinary politicians as Milton was above ordinary poets. He is an intellectual 
giant, and dwarfs all his associates, though many of them are ^*roen of mark 
and likelihood.” Perhaps no statesman in any age or country ever exercised 
so mighty and immediate an* influence on the characters and opinions of his 
cotemporaries. This results partly from his almost universal knowledge and 
his vigorous grasp of intellect, &c. 

And so he goes on, harping on the gigantic intellect ” of Lord 
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Brougham^ on the ‘^pigmies*’ which other men appear in his presence; 
finally placing him on a level with Bacon. Now, although Lord 
Brougham's talents are sufiicient to excite the wonderment of little minds, 
they are the talents of no very uncommon man, and to extol them in such 
sweeping and extravagant terms betrays a lack of judgment, and that scale 
of understanding which confounds the unknown with the magnificent. 

VVe have hitherto spoken of Mr. Richardson's prose ; his verse is not 
only not free from the hereditary defects of his prose, but has its own pecu- 
liar vices. Were verse and poetry convertible terms, the smoothness of 
his lines might entitle him to rank some degrees below our Popes and 
Drydens ; but we fear a much less honourable station must be assigned to 
him. Milton says that rhyme is no necessary adjunct of true poetry 
be might have added, neither is verse, though it is the ordinary vehicle of 
poetry. But with our swarms of verse-writers, the vehicle is every thing 
—in short, the body is mistaken for the soul. Hence we are sickened 
with an overflow of mawkish sonnets, and other occasional pieces, which 
have a flow and harmony in their mechanical structure, but with just so 
much taste and sentiment, and no more, as will keep them from absolute 
stagnation, or from sinking into the fatuities of the Della Cruscan school. 
Pope’s Ode by a Person of Quality would now*a-days make a respectable 
figure in our Annuals. And this is the essential vice of Mr. Richardson’s 
sonnets : they are equally devoid of poetical fancy and of poetical feeling — 
they arc words and nothing else." 

We cannot hope that this writer, or the literary circle where he is an 
object of admiration, will be pleased with this sentence ; but he has appealed 
to the tribunal of public criticism, he has challenged our opinion of him as 
an author, and we have expressed it plainly. 

We are just reminded that the Indian Government has constructively 
certified Mr. Richardson’s literary capabilities by appointing him Professor 
of Literature in the Hindu College.* But, if the patronage of Govern- 
ments were to be taken as an unerring criterion of literary pretensions, it 
would produce strange confusion in the distribution of posthumous honours, 
at least : 

The Hero William, and the Martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pensioned Quarles. 

» 

The same Governj^ent which has patronized Captain D. L. Richardson, 
neglected the late Dr. John Tytler. 

* Captain Richardson was not ap(K)inted hy the Government, but by the Managers of the College^ 
there not being a person on the spot better qualified whose talents were available.— Editor. 
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THE FUGITIVE OF BHOPAL. 

It was one of those glorious nights, which are so common in India, that few 
of the natives, accustomed as they are to the nocturnal splendours of the hea- 
vens, ever pause to contemplate them ; — the deep blue sky was so thickly set 
with stars, larger and far brighter than those which glitter in the western 
hemisphere, that although there was no moon, every object to a considerable 
distance was rendered distinctly visible. The prospect was one of melancholy 
grandeur ; and the eyes which for the first time beheld it, though habituated 
to scenes of desolation and decay, filled with tears as they wandered over the 
wide-spreading ruins of old Delhi. Not a single light gleamed from the vast 
masses of buildings rearing themselves from amidst broken fragments, which 
shewed too plainly the ruin that had reduced the whole of this once splendid 
metropolis to a barren waste. Here and there a grove of trees, shading some 
mausoleum, contrasted the freshness of their vegetation with the decay around, 
shedding a desolate kind of beauty over the scene. The young man, whb now 
in the silence and stillness of the night had reached a spot endeared to him by 
the talcs which had been continually poured into his ear during his infancy 
and youth, was, as his name denoted, a Mogul by descent. Mirza Ahmud 
Ismael Bey, now the inheritor of nothing save a noble lineage, which his family 
traced up to Ees (Esau), son of the prophet Is*hag, or Isaac, sought refuge in 
a place from which his ancestors had been driven by a persecution of nearly 
a similar description, which had in former times deprived them of their pro- 
perty in Delhi and obliged them to make an attempt to retrieve their ruined 
fortunes in a foreign country. In the mutations of an Asiatic life, such vicis- 
situdes were not singular ; for it too often happened, that the moment in which 
families attained to the height of riches and honours, either by exciting the 
envy of their associates, or becoming a prize for an unprincipled and rapacious 
ruler, they were marked out for destruction, and fell from affluence to the 
lowest depths of poverty, happy to escape with life. 

Such had been the case with Mirza Ahmud’s ancestors, who, driven out of 
Delhi by a rebel, and having had a narrow chance of a violent death, had 
entered the service of an independent chieftain, who ruled in Bhopal ; and 
such was now the case with the last surviving male descendant of this devoted 
race. While acquiring wealth and honours in a distant province, and under a 
Puthan leader, the family, thus transplanted, never ceased to remember their 
ancient condition, and the state and consequence in which their forefathers 
had lived at Delhi. The domestic annals had been handed down from father 
to son, and the women of the zenana never failed to e|^ertain the children 
with talcs relative to days that long had passed away. They were, however, 
happy ill the land of their adoption, becoming as it were children of the soil, 
dreaming not of change, and desiring not to quit the place in which they had 
been sheltered during so many generations, that they might with truth consider 
it to be the only country to which they .could make a claim. Mirza Ahmud’s 
father had added very considerably to the wealth gained by his predecessors, 
in a war which his chieftain had waged against the combined forces of Scindiah, 
and of the Rajah of Nagpore, for the success of which the Nawaub, his master, 
had been mainly indebted to his prowess. The services he had performed in 
the field, however, availed him nothing, and his wealth only served to render 
him a desirable victim. It is possible, that notwithstanding the jealousy which 
the Nawaub had conceived against a reputation that threatened to eclipse his 
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own, and the treasures so much wanted to recruit cofTers nearly exhausted 
by a long and desperate struggle against two powerful enemies, the family 
would have escaped had it not possessed too beautiful a daughter. The 
charms of Izzut Hoolasee Khanum had been noised all over Bhopal, and 
an emissary of the Nawaub having obtained a sight of her, and reported that 
they equalled, if they did not exceed, the description which had been spread 
of them, he became inflamed with a desire to possess so bright a constellation, 
and for that purpose made overtures to her parents. The beautiful Izzut 
Hoolasee was already betrothed, and, moreover, she and her intended hus- 
band, having seen each other very frequently during their childhood, had 
become fondly attached. The astrologers, who had ascertained by their initial 
letters, and the corresponding signs in the zodiac, the constitutional tempera- 
ments of each,had predicted great happiness, from the congeniality of their dispo- 
sitions, in the union which was to take place in the course of a very short time, 
the preparations having been already commenced. The family of the bride, there- 
fore, resisted every endeavour on the part of the Nawaub to induce them to annul 
the engagement, and allow the young lady to enter the zenana of the sovereign, 
as the favourite, though not the principal, wife. Still they did not anticipate the 
ruin that was to ensue, and taking no precautions to avert the danger, were 
overwhelmed in one night by the vengeance of their enemy. The father having 
been summoned into the presence of his faithless master, on his refusal to obey 
what he considered to be an unjust command, was sacrificed upon the spot. 
A guard of soldiers instantly surrounded the house, and the mother of the fair 
Izzut Hoolasee, seeing no chance of maintaining the honour of the family, 
would not survive its loss, and killed herself. Mirza Ahmud, after cutting 
down two of the Nawaub’s soldiers, would have been hacked to pieces, but for 
the interposition of some faithful domestics. Unaware that an entrance into 
the zenana had been already gained, he stood under a portico defending the 
principal door. The servants, perceiving that all was lost, were intent upon 
saving the heir and hope of the house ; they, therefore, made a temporary 
diversion in his favour, by flinging down some heavy missiles from the balcony 
above, and at the same time dragging him into the house, made the doors fast, 
and hurrying him through a private passage, got him safely into a place of 
security at some distance. The young man would not, however, have quitted 
Bhopal, had he not received an assurance from a female whom he knew he 
could trust, that his sister would not outlive disgrace; she had poison in her 
possession, and was determined to employ it upon extremity ; in short, he was 
given to understand that she was dead, and having nothing now to detain him 
in Bhopal, he determined to wend his way to Delhi, impelled thither by the 
recollections of the i^inicrous stories he had been told concerning the impor- 
tant situation occupied at a remote period by his ancestors, in a city now 
deserted for its modern rival. New Delhi, or, as it is more commonly called by 
the natives, Shajehanabad. 

After a long journey, night overtook him before he reached the place of his 
destination— a night so transccndantly brilliant, that, accustomed to put the 
strongest faith in omens, he drew from the shooting stars, kindling before his 
path, a happy augury for the future, and though fatigued, and in want of food, 
he almost forgot his destitute condition, in contemplating the interesting scene 
which spread itself around him. Almost penniless, he determined to husband 
the small residue of coin which had not yet been expended on the necessaries 
of life, for the exigences of the morrow, and notwithstanding a long fast, to be 
content with the refreshment which sleep would afford. Accordingly, be 
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looked out for some place where he might lie down and take the rest so 
needful to his wearied frame. The tombs^ which were very numerousi afforded 
the most comfortable asylums ; but he was sufficiently well acquainted with 
the habits of the evil-disposed classes of society, to know that they were not 
always safe abodes, and he preferred a refuge which, though not equally 
inviting, might be more secure. A pigeon, aroused by some intruder from the 
place of its repose, took wing, as Mirza, after a long survey of the home of his 
ancestors, moved from the spot where he had been standing, and flew over his 
head. Following its guidance, the youthful adventurer passed beneath the 
wall of a court-yard leading to a building, which, though in an advanced stage 
of dilapidation, still held together. The pigeon had taken its roost under the 
shelter of a high pediment, and this circumstance determined Mirza to try 
whether the mansion would not afford him an asylum also. There was no 
difficulty in effecting an entrance, for though the gate was choked up with 
rubbish, the wall had been broken in many places. Notwithstanding the 
length of time which had evidently elapsed since the hand of man had assisted 
to beautify this deserted mansion, it was not perfectly desolate, for nature had 
bountifully supplied the omission : a fountain of water sprang up in the centre 
of a large quadrangle, which spread itself beyond the court-yard, and was 
entered by an archway in tolerable preservation ; the water, escaping through 
many apertures from a dilapidated marble cistern, irrigated the ground round 
about, nourishing several fine fruit trees, and Alimud, after having performed 
some welcome ablutions’ in the refreshing stream, gathered the fruit that hung 
on the lower branches, and then ascending a stair, laid himself down to rest 
in a sheltered place. 

The sun was high when he awoke from one of those deep slumbers, which 
long fatigue and a feeling of having reached some desired haven are so effbr 
tual in producing. The young man’s plans and prospects were equally vague; 
still he had attained his first object; he had gained a spot endeared to him 
by a thousand recollections, and which, in his happier days, he had hopelessly 
desired to visit. The pigeon, his guide of the preceding night, was feeding in 
the quadrangle below, and this trifling circumstance afforded him more gratifi- 
cation than the occasion seemed to warrant ; he looked upon it as a good 
omen, and determined that, should he find it on his return from the nearest 
bazaar, he would endeavour to attach it to his person, by a share of his scanty 
meal. 

It was the season for sowing the latter crop, and Ahniud determined to 
purchase some grain, in order that, if nothing better should offer itself, he might 
obtain the means of subsistence during any protracted sojourn amid the ruins 
of Delhi. With that weariness of the world, which young people are apt to 
feel after some heavy calamity, the orphan contemplated, with some degree of 
satisfaction, a retreat from the busy portion of society, and provided he could 
secure wherewithal to support nature, looked with complacency on the pros- 
pect of wearing out the remainder of his life in the solitude and silence of the 
almost savage place which he had chosen. He ,had slept undisturbedly during 
the night, and on looking about him in the morning, was satisfied that his 
domicile was.not at present tenanted by any other individual : the mansion, 
for some reason or other, though more commodious than its neighbours, 
having been left to perfect seclusion. The new tenant could not be quite cer- 
tain that the immediate vicinity of the building was equally unoccupied. There 
was no other ruin of similar dimensions for a considerable distance ; but the 
plain being covered with innumerable fragments, the remains of houses razed 
«/i9tfr;f.N.S.V’OL.23. No.92. 2 L 
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to the ground, whose foundations were still entire, and might contain many 
subterranean apartments, it was impossible to say whether they were inhabited 
or not. Should these places have occupants, the probability would be much 
in favour of their belonging to the scum of society ; for though a few persons, 
like himself, might be driven by misfortunes to seek a home in this desolate 
region, the majority would resort to it for the purpose of concealing their mis- 
deeds. Tlicsc considerations determined him to take all the precautions in 
his power to avoid the observation of his neighbours. A long line of piazza, 
together with vast quantities of rubbish of all sorts, heaped promiscuously on 
the earth, enabled him to emerge into the open plain at a considerable distance 
from the place of his abode, and availing himself of this covert, in j)reference to 
the place which had given him egress the night before, he took his way to a 
neighbouring village. The outward appearance of the young nobleman 
accorded well with his fallen fortunes, and could not excite remark. All the 
valuables, which had adorned his person at the period of his flight from 
Bhopal, had been sold at the various places where he had halted, to purchase 
the food necessary for his subsisteiice, and lie was now attired in coarse gar- 
ments, having no superfluity of clothing to olfer a temptation to the plunderer, 
or to give him reason to believe that the wearer was other than he appeared 
to he, that is, miserably poor. 

Nothing particular occurred during this his first excursion. He procured 
the coarse grain which he proposed to cultivate, and returning as quickly as 
possible, set about the commencement of his labours. 'I’hero was a great , 
deal to be done; for in addition to the actual tillage of the grouiul, it would 
be necessary to guard against the incursions of stray cattle, by closing those 
gaps in the walls by which he himself had entered. Pleased with the idea of 
rendering his liabitation more secure, he worked hard, and very ingeniously ; 
for, in order that human eyes might not be attracted by his improvements, it 
was expedient to give his blockade the appearance of having been formed by 
accident, and not design. While these w'orks wore going on, Ahmud found 
little leisure to look around liiin, and being perfectly undisturbed, began to 
imagine he had no neighbours, or at least, none in his immediate vicinity; and 
though not relaxing in any of bis precautions, he felt more confident than 
before, content with the society of the pigeon which hud become attached to 
him. 

Not having as yet visited Shajehanabad, he at length, making every thing 
at home as secure n.s circumstances would admit, determined to take an excur- 
sion to the city. After leaving the more remote portion of the ruins, and 
getting into the high road, which led through them, he met a flock of goats 
driven by a shepherd, and as he passed them, perceived that one had lingered 
for an instant behind the rest, and was hidden from the view of the person 
who had the care of them, by a ledge of stone. On this ledge a man was 
seated, who, the instant that he saw the goat separated from the flock, seized 
it, and loosing a coarse cloth which was tied about his head, enveloped the 
animal so dexterously in its folds, that not a portion was visible. The eyes of 
Ahmud and of the thief met during this manoeuvre ; those of the former had 
never rested upon a less prepossessing object, and startled by the peculiar 
expression of the countenance, a sort of instinctive feeling kept him silent. 
He might have seized the robber, and compelled him to relinquish his stolen 
property; and a disagreeable sensation came over him at the idea of thus ren- 
dering himself a sort of accomplice in the theft. Still, as a stranger, and one 
who courted obscurity rather than publicity, he did not relish the idea of 
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putting himself forward on this occasion. The thief, perceiving that he 
was not likely to be betrayed, gave his new acquaintance a look of infinite 
meaning, and stealing away under cover of the friendly ridge, was soon out of 
sight. 

Not particularly pleased with this incident, Mirza Ahrnud pursued his way 
to the city. After strolling about for some time, he returned to the suburb 
nearest to his quarters, and seated himself to rest under the shade of some 
fine trees, opposite to a low postern door, which led apparently into the gar- 
den of a nobleman, whose house closely adjoined. While gazing listlessly at 
the passing scene, the heavy folding doors, which were thickly studded with 
iron, flew open, and a palanquin, surrounded by red curtains, came out ; in 
turning briskly round an angle, close to the place where Mirza was seated, the 
wind caught one of the curtains and blew it aside, and the young man obtained 
a momentary glance of the most beautiful creature he had ever beheld : the 
charms of the fair unknown even surpassing those of his sister, which had cost 
the family wealth, honours, rank, and to many of its members, life itself. I'hc 
palanquin took the road which Ahrnud travelled, and rising, he followed it. 
The bearers, how'cver, were fresh and nunicrous, and they soon distanced 
him ; and losing sight of the equipage at a turning of the road, he continued 
his route, but more slowly. The sight of the beautiful occupant of the palan- 
quin had given a new impulse to the young stranger’s thoughts; he blushed 
at the supine manner in which he had submitted to adverse circumstances, 
and instead of looking forward, as heretofore, with complacency to the idea of 
supporting existence by the labours of his hands, as a cultivator, wished for 
weapons and a horse, that be might cuter the service of some hardy chieftain, 
and fight his way to fame and fortune. Troubled by these cogitations, as he 
plodded onwards, be reached the ledge he had passed in the morning, and per- 
ceived the same man seated in the same place. At first, he hesitated whether he 
should pass him, since the fellow might be encouraged, by the occurrence of 
the morning, to attempt to make an acquaintance, which would not be by any 
means desirable ; but while discussing the point with himself, he was impelled 
forward by aloud shout. A drove of buffaloes had rushed suddenly across the 
road, and had upset the bearers and the palanquin ; the latter was lying on the 
ground, with the people about it in great confusion. Mirza Abrnud observed 
that several ill-looking men were mingled with the cattle, and that the goat- 
stealer had joined them, and although ostensibly employed in driving away the 
buffaloc.s, were in fact increasing the tumult. He was armed with a stout 
bamboo, with which, rushing into the melve, he laid about him so vigorously 
and so adroitly, that the road was soon cleared of the four-footed intruders, 
and the bearers, recovering from their panic, were able to consider what was 
best to be done. Meanwhile, the men who, an instant before, had been so 
busily engaged, were nowhere to be seen. They had vanished, carrying away 
with them such odds and ends as they could snatch up in the scuffle. A tur- 
ban belonging to one of the bearers had disappeared, another had lost a piece 
of drapery from his shoulders, and a third his shoes. All were quarrelling, 
scolding, and vociferating, totally unmindful, fof the moment, of their charge ; 
the young lady, who, having extricated herself from her equipage, was standing 
on the road, covered it is true with a veil, but one of so thin a texture, that 
much of the beauty of form and feature, which rendered her so captivating, could 
be seen through it. She had not entirely escaped the plunderers, a jewel of 
considerable value having been snatched from her robe ; but she saw, although 
her attendants were unaware of the fact, that she had been preserved from a 
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much more serious attack by the promptitude and gallantry of the stranger. 
Approaching her respectfully, notwithstanding the confusion she experienced 
in addressing a man unknown to her until that moment, the fair traveller 
poured forth her thanks for his opportune services in a graceful and energetic 
manner : she strove the while to draw her veil in thicker folds over her face, 
but it had sustained more than one rent in the upset, and, as fortune would 
have it, the more she endeavoured to conceal her features, the more provok- 
ingly would the head slip through these widely yawning apertures, and disclose 
itself to view. At length, the bearers, having put the palanquin somewhat to 
rights, bethought themselves of their young mistress, who had contrived to 
veil herself very closely by the time that they approached, and being once more 
ensconced in her vehicle, she directed the people to carry her home again, 
being afraid to proceed upon a road which appeared to be so dangerous, with- 
out at least a more numerous escort. 

Mirza Ahmud, who by this time had fallen very deeply in love, followed the 
palanquin, until he saw it safely housed within the gates of the mansion whence 
it had first emerged. The propensity of a lover is to haunt the spot which 
contains the object of his affections, and the young Mogul, unwilling to tear 
himself away, wandered round the edifice, examining the high wall which sur- 
rounded it with scrutinizing eyes. Passing round a projecting buttress, he 
came suddenly upon a man. This person, whoever he might be, was wrapped 
from head to foot in a dark blanket, and as by this time the sun had sunk, and 
the brief twilight had given place to night, it was rather difficult (the stars not 
yet having come out) to recognise any thing distinctly. Apparently, the 
stranger had approached the wall with no good intent, for, uttering an ejacu- 
lation of vexation, he made a blow at Ahmud with a dagger. The glitter of 
the weapon betrayed the deadly purpose of the person who wielded it, and 
our adventurer, who was not a man to be taken by surprise, instantly wrested 
it out of the hand of his antagonist ; a scuffle ensued, which ended in the 
dagger being buried in the assailant’s body ; he dropped, and the blanket 
falling on one side, revealed a dress whose splendour shewed the wearer to be 
a person of some consideration. It was now full time to retreat ; and with 
the dagger still in his hand, Mirza Ahmud, plunging into a dark lane, made the 
best of bis way out of the suburbs, and crossing the plain in an oblique direc- 
tion, entered the road at the very spot in which the palanquin had been over- 
turned. He lingered for a moment — something glittered upon the ground, and 
stooping to pick it up, he found a bracelet, which must have dropped from the 
arm of the lady who bore so prominent a part in the adventures of the day. 

Reaching his home without further incident, he retired to his mat^not to 
sleep, but to ruminate upon all the circumstances of that eventful evening. 
The man who had stolen the goat in the morning, he felt convinced, belonged 
to a band of dacoiU (thieves), who in all probability had taken up their quar- 
ters in his own immediate vicinity. Though pretty well aware before of the 
sort of neighbours he was likely to have, he did not like the certainty of their 
being so near him, especially as the late collision had probably rendered them 
acquainted with his person, and he might expect to meet with hostility from 
a set of ruffians, whose evil designs had been partly circumvented by his inter- 
ference. There could be no doubt that, if the management of the bufialoes 
bad been left to those who had driven them across the road, robbery to a much 
greater extent would have been committed, and the loss of so rich a prize 
would naturally have a tendency to exasperate the thieves against the indivi- 
dual who had been accessary to their disappointment. The late rencontre 
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with a peraon who, from his dress and appearance, seemed to be wealthy, and 
probably of rank, would render the city an unsafe abode, more particularly as 
the account which he could give of himself, and his mode of living, if ques- 
tioned by the police authorities, might not be altogether satisfactory. He 
therefore concluded, that he had better remain quiet in his present quarters 
for a time ; and he was the more inclined to adopt this determination, from a 
strong feeling of disinclination to permit the apprehension of danger to dis- 
arrange any one of his plans. Well aware, however, of the fact (though he 
never heard of the adage), that the better part of valour is discretion,” he 
resolved to be cautious in his proceedings; and having found in the highest 
floor of the building which it was safe to ascend, a snug niche, where, secure 
from observation, he could look out over the plain, he determined to spend an 
hour or two at least every day in this elevated station, in order to reconnoitre. 
Some time elapsed before he saw any thing that could excite his suspicions ; 
but at length he perceived that a flight of crows were always hovering near a 
particular spot, and that occasionally they alighted in a body on the ground^ 
while a vulture, likewise constantly on the watch, would dart forward and 
secure a full share of any prize that might be obtainable. There could now 
be no doubt in Mirza Ahmud’s mind, that these animals picked up a subsis- 
tence, and a tolerably good one too, to judge from their condition, from the 
remnants of some meal of a more luxurious character than that in which he 
himself could indulge. The goat, which had been so dexterously abstracted 
from the flock, had pr6bably, ere this, assisted to gorge both man and bird 
with flesh ; and his attention being now directed to one point, he felt certain 
of the locale of his neighbours, whoever they might be. 

Notwithstanding his prudent desire for concealment, Ahmud frequently 
visited the suburbs of the city, for the purpose of gazing af the house which 
contained the idol of his heart, for the impression made by the charms of the 
fair stranger proved so deep, that he almost forgot the abject nature of his 
condition, in the passion which absorbed him. lie often saw the bearers 
who belonged to the palanquin, which had been upset in the rough encounter 
with the buffaloes, lounging about the gate ; but they did not recognise him, 
being a very obtuse set of fellows, the characteristic of some of the castes of 
these people, who seem only to have sufficient sense to carry them through 
their daily labours, or at least, who never think it necessary to employ their 
intellects in any thing else. Occasionally, the master of the house, a fine 
jovial-looking personage, wiis to be seen mounting or dismounting a splendid 
horse, and attended, according to the custom of great men, by a large retinue ; 
but nothing else could be discovered; the few windows which looked out into 
the street were situated at the very top of the mansion, and the wails were so 
high that it seemed to be quite impossible to scale them. Every evening, 
Ahmud returned home, after these excursions, disappointed and sick at heart. 
The sight of the gallants of the city increased the bitterness of his feelings ; 
he became degraded in his own eyes, and though, if free from molestation, 
the appearance of his crop promised abundant food for the support of his 
existence until the harvest should come round again, he had grown tired of a 
life of inaction, and desired to display the talents which had already gained him 
some distinction in the field. Destitute as he was of equipments, and of the 
means of procuring them, he could not offer himself as a trooper to any 
chieftain worth serving. 

Dissatisfied and unhappy, he did not, however, neglect his husbandry ; the 
grain being ready for cutting, he examined the premises which he inhabited 
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more closely than heretofore, in order to select a secure and convenient place 
in which he might conceal the product of his toils. While thus employed, he 
entered a corridor, which he thought might suit his purpose, and on removing 
some of the rubbish that had accumulated in it, perceived a trap-door in the 
pavement, which, though fitting very exactly, had been left a little open. It led 
to a stair, which he descended, and which conducted him into a suite of very 
convenient subterranean apartments, apparently constructed for the purpose 
of adbrding shelter during the hot winds; they were aired and lighted very 
ingeniously by means of tunnels or shafts, and the trap-door being properly 
closed, there was no probability of discovering any entrance. Apparently, not 
many months had elapsed since this abode contained an occupant, for there 
were several articles of furniture in very good condition, neither beast nor 
bird having found a home in this secluded place, which was so solidly con- 
structed, as to be proof against burrowing animals. He determined not only 
to garner up his store in so convenient a situation, but also to occupy it him- 
self; and as in case of a visit from any of his neighbours, upon a close inspec- 
tion, his labours in the cultivation of the land would betray the circumstance 
of the place being inhabited, he left his mat and a few coarse utensils on the 
spot in which he had hitherto slept, in order that no farther search might be 
instituted. 

All these arrangements having been made, he became again listless and 
unhappy ; and there not being much to do at home, went into the city, partly 
for the purpose of diverting his mind, and partly in search of adventures. In 
strolling about, he caught a glimpse of a countenance which w'as familiar to 
him, and looking more intently, recognised the person whom he had wounded 
under the wall of the house wherein his fair enslaver dwelt. At first, Mirza 
rejoiced that the blow had not been fatal ; but as he gazed upon an aspect in 
which villain and libertine were marked in the strongest characters, be almost 
thought that he should have conferred a benefit upon society by ridding it of 
so worthless a personage. His dress was rich and showy, and of that rakish 
description usually adopted by men who make no scruple of declaring that 
they do not belong to the steady and sober-minded portion of the community: 
— it was composed of variously contrasting colours, while the air of the turban 
stuck upon one side of the head, with the love-locks curled and frizzed out on 
the other, afforded abundant proof that he was made up for conquest. Fulling 
into conversation with some people in the bazaar, Mir/a learned that this gen- 
tleman was a man of good family, but of very bad character ; in short, much 
better known than trusted; and that he had just recovered from the effects of 
a wound inflicted on him, it was supposed, in revenge for his ill-treatment of a 
dancing girl, whom he had cheated out of all her ornaments. Though nut 
relishing the idea of being taken for the hired partizan of such a personage^ 
Ahmud, who had been greatly at a loss to understand the motive of the 
unprovoked attack made upon him by a stranger, w'as glad to find a clue, in 
the supposition that the young lord, as he was entitled, Allee Shurreef Meean 
Ammo Jan, conscience-stricken, had imagined he had dogged him for the pur- 
pose of inflicting some chastisement for his ill-conduct. It did not appear 
that Allee Shurreef recognised his adversary upon that memorable occasion, 
for he took no notice of him whatsoever. Mirza’s reflections, as he sate 
smoking with the new acquaintance whom he had made in the bazaar, were 
not very agreeable ; coupling the notorious bad character of this profligate, 
with his being found under the walls of Khoaja Buha-ood Deen’s house, the 
father of the young lady whom he had rescued from the thieves and the 
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bujBTaloes, his jealous fears conjured him into a rival. Fully believing Chat he 
had inflicted a mortal wound, while defending himself from a most unexpected 
assault, he had never been troubled before with an apprehension that the mis- 
tress of his heart was the object of the machinations of another ; but now his 
suspicions were aroused, and he determined to watch the movements of the 
object of his jealousy very closely. 

Having finished his chillum, he arose, and the weather being cold, he pur- 
chased one of those dark sheep-skin blankets, which are much worn by the 
poorer classes of the Upper Provinces of Hindostan, and which very effec- 
tually serve the purpose of concealment ; for, being thrown over the head, and 
wrapped round the whole body, no one person can be known from another. 
Shurreef Alice, who had been lounging about, apparently with no fixed object, 
now sauntered away from the sweetmeat shop, where some of his friends had 
congregated, and Mirza, who followed him at a little distance, observed that 
when he thought himself out of sight, he quickened his pace very considerably, 
making straight for a particular, point. Still keeping him in view, the Mogul 
saw that he was joined by another person, meanly attired ; and contriving to ap- 
proach carelessly, sufficiently near to obtain a sight of this man's countenance, 
he was startled by the appearance of another old acquaintance — his friend the 
goat-stealer. ■ Several other individuals, apparently of the same description, 
now gathered together ; and the whole number, diving down a dark lane, dis- 
appeared- Mirza Ahmud, finding it useless to follow any farther, slowly 
returned on the way to his home. He paused, in passing the house of Khoaja 
Buha-ood Deen, a circumstance which indeed he never omitted at any time; 
all was there most profoundly quiet ; the only individual to be seen being an 
old woman, whom Mirza had observed before going to and fro, and with whom 
he now determined to make acquaintance, in the hope of learning some intel- 
ligence of his fair one. The old woman, either more discreet than others of 
the same class, or not fancying that any thing was to be gained by spending 
her time upon a person of Mirza Ahmud’s a))pcarancc, did not choose to 
engage in conversation with him, but after a few words had passed between 
them, shook him olF rather sharply. BafHed for the present, the young lover 
walked forward, though still very leisurely, and saw nothing to engage his 
attention, until he came to the cluster of fragments wdiich he usually entered, 
in order to cover his apjjroach to the place of his residence, which, though 
lying at some distance, could now be attained under shelter of the ruins which 
spread themselves to the long piazza by which he generally entered. An invo- 
luntary feeling compelled him to remain longer than usual at this part, from 
which he frequently reconnoitred the surrounding country: for some time 
nothing that had life appeared upon the scene, with the exception of a pack 
of jackals, which, stealing from the recesses wherein they had lurked during 
the day, now rushed yelling and scampering along the plains. Just as, satis- 
fied that nothing in this quarter was likely to be astir, Mirza was turning away 
with the intention of taking the nearest path home, a common ^2^/, drawn by a 
pair of bullocks, came into view, and he watched its approach to the angle at 
which he was standing. The moon had got upj rendering every thing under the 
influence of its beams equally discernible, as if daylight had illumined the 
earth ; and in the people who surrounded the rAut, Mirza recognised those 
whom he had seen before, and who he shrewdly suspected to be his nearest 
neighbours. The wheels of the vehicle creaked so loudly, that Mirza, though ' 
fancying he heard a scream from a female voice, could not be certain whether 
his conjectures were correct or not, and though he imagined the curtains which 
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surrounded the vehicle were violently agitated, his eye might have deceived 
him. Suspicion, however, being aroused, he determined to follow cautiously, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether the party were employed in any dishonest 
purpose; for singly, and armed only with a bamboo, and the dagger of 
which he possessed himself on a former occasion, he could effect nothing 
against half a dozen ruffians ; it was necessary to proceed with great circumspec- 
tion. Between the ruins where he was now concealed, and the place which, 
in consequence of the cloud of crows so constantly hovering over it, he be- 
lieved to be the abode of the robbers, a considerable space of clear ground 
intervened, which he must cross, if he wished to follow the direction taken by 
^e bullock-cart. This ground, though free from the remains of buildings, was 
rough and broken, and while it would have been dangerous to walk across it 
in the broad moonlight, as there could be no possibility of escaping detection ; 
yet, by stealing along, sometimes at full length, and at others on the hands 
and knees, it would be easy to avoid the most vigilant eye. Mirza followed 
exactly in the track of the cart, the traces of the wheels being marked in the 
deep sand, and as he dragged himself along, he caught sight of some glittering 
object lying on the ground ; picking it up, his astonishment and horror may be 
imagined, when he saw a bracelet exactly resembling the one which he had 
found before, and which was of such peculiar construction, that he was quite 
certain they made a pair belonging to the same person. Who that person 
was, he could not doubt ; and he now felt convinced that his ears had not 
deceived him, when he thought that he had heard a scream. More deter- 
mined than ever to follow, and if possible to defeat, the villains who had 
engaged in this abominable enterprize, he moved on as swiftly as he could, 
without relaxing in the caution which it was so necessary to observe. The 
rhut stopped at the very place which he suspected to be its destination, 
and there being plenty of shelter round about, he could, unperceived himself, 
observe the movements of the party. The men were six in number ; and he 
saw them take a female, closely muffled up, out of the bullock-cart; another 
stepped out after her, who, not being under any restraint, he concluded to be 
a confederate : — these people disappeared, vanishing, apparently, into the very 
bowels of the earth ; but presently the six men returned, and dispersed dif^ 
ferent ways, some driving the bullock-cart off*, and the others scattering them- 
selves as if each had a separate mission. 

When they were quite out of sight, Mirza, unable to restrain himself any 
longer, went up to the place from whence they had descended to their subter- 
ranean abode. Little or no precaution had been taken to conceal the entrance, 
for, not perceiving that they were watched, they had no idea of insecurity ; 
he, therefore, easily found a stair, and when he arrived at the bottom, he had 
the guidance of a lamp into the interior ; a rather long passage opened into 
rooms on cither side, in one of which several women were assembled, busily 
employed in cooking a very substantial meal, and amongst them the intruder 
identified the old woman whom he had seen at Khoaja Buha-ood Deen’s gate. , 
The object of his search was not amid the group, but a low sob directed him to 
another apartment, the door of which was fastened by a ponderous bolt. For- 
tunately, the women were talking so loudly, that they did not hear the stranger 
undraw this bolt. The ears of the prisoner, however, were more acute; she 
started up at the sound, and as the door opened, and the light revealed the 
friendly countenance of one whom she had never forgotten, she checked the 
cry of joyful surprise which rose to her lips at his sign of silence, and in ano- 
ther moment was wrapped in his blanket, and creeping away with him. The 
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dangers of meeting some of the dacoits upon the road was very imminent ; but 
holding their breath, and stealing along with the utmost caution, they gained 
the upper surface. Not a soul was to be seen ; the villains, satisfied that they 
had reached their haunt unobserved, had taken fewer precautions than were 
necessary. Mirza plunged at once with his fair companion an)id the ruins, 
and threading them by circuitous paths, which he well knew, they in a short 
time arrived at a place of perfect safety. Conducting the lady to the subter- 
ranean apartments, he lighted a lamp, and set before her such refreshments as 
he could offer. I'he splendour of the stranger’s dress and ornaments con- 
trasted strongly with the mean attire of her deliverer, and the scantily fur- 
nished chamber in which she was seated ; but joy at being rescued from the 
hands of the vilest ruffians in the world, by the well-remembered individual 
who, in their former brief interview, had raised an interest in her heart, 
which no time could dispel, reconciled the daughter of Khoaja Buha-ood 
Deen to any privation with which she might be menaced. 

Mirza Ahmucl, though anxious to know in what manner his fair one had 
fallen into the hands of the wretches from whom, with his assistance, she had 
so happily escaped, was too courteous to ask the question ; but Kamul Begum, 
or the Perfect Queen (that being the signification of her name), guessing his 
wishes, was eager to gratify them. She said that a ncgociation for her mar- 
riage had been carried on with the family of a rich neighbour ; but that she, 
having, by the connivance of her mother, seen the intended bridegroom, was 
averse to the alliance. ‘ She had confessed her disinclination to Akeella, the 
old woman, whom Mirza had seen about the house, and this personage conti- 
nually persecuted her with overtures on the behalf of Alice Shurreef Meean 
Ainmoo Jan, with whose profligate character, however, being well acquainted, 
she, Kamul Begum, would not lend the slightest attention id the solicitations 
made u{ion his account. Kuiniil Begum declared her conviction that, although 
not preconcerted, as in that case the party would have been in greater force, 
the attempt made at a former period to obtain possession of her person, by 
upsetting the palanquin, and spreading confusion among the servants, was 
instigated by Shurreef Mccan and the old woman, who, having accidentally 
heard of her intended visit to a relation, had hastily made the attack which 
failed. Her unprincipled suitor having been desperately wounded in some 
affray, she had obtained a considerable respite, although Akeella never ceased 
to pour as.suranccs of his undimiuished attachment into her car. At length, 
the fair narrator now supposed, at the suggestion of the old woman, it was 
determined that she should visit a durgah, for the purpose of making an 
offering, which would avert some evil influence which it was concluded had 
fallen upon her, shewing itself in her aversion to every person proposed to her 
in marriage; and while paying her devotions at the shrine, she had been 
suddenly seized, covered up in a resai (quilt), and forced into a rhuty where 
she found Akeella. The old woman, when they had cleared the suburbs, and 
were fairly on t^e road, overwhelmed her terrified companion with abuse and 
reproaches, telling her that Alice Shurreef cared not a cow'rie for the beauty 
of which she was so vain, but had only inveigled her away for the sake of her 
jewels, and in order to sell her to a Puthan chief, a leader of Pindarries, whom, 
being too deeply in debt to remain longer in Delhi, he intended to join. At 
this dreadful intelligence, the poor girl uttered a scream, which was heard 
beyond the cracking and creaking of the bullock-cart ; and subsequently, goaded 
to deperation, she attempted to jump out upon the road, but was prevented, 
.teV7/..^w/*.N.S.VoL 23. 2 M 
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and in the scuffle, the bracelet dropped from her arm, which Mirza Ahmud 
picked up. 

The story being told, it was necessary to consider what was to be done. 
Kamul Begum, innocent as she was of all evil intention, could not bear the 
thought of returning to her parents, since, notwithstanding her own perfect free- 
dom from all participation in the design of Allee Shurreef and his colleague, dis- 
grace would be inevitable. Perhaps the affection with which her gallant com- 
panion had inspired her had no small share in this determination ; at any rate, 
it was agreed that she would share his fortunes whatever they might be, and 
laying aside her ornaments, now their sole dependence for the future, she 
requested her lover to purchase for her habiliments better suited to their 
present condition and prospects. Mirza Ahmud, more deeply lamenting than 
ever the want of that wealth which he would have so gladly lavished upon the 
object of his fondest love, prepared to comply with her wishes ; the sale of the 
jewels would purchase a horse and other accoutrements, and he trusted to a 
strong arm and an intrepid heart to carve out a better destiny. He met with 
no molestation on his road to the city ; in fact, the absence of the crows, for 
the last day or two, led him to believe that the gang, alarmed by the escape of 
their captive, had dispersed ; neither did he see Akcclla as usual about Khoaja 
Buha-ood Deen’s house, but he was destined to meet a joyful surprise. 

Riding down the street splendidly apparelled, he perceived, with astonish- 
ment and delight, a friend whom he never expected to behold again ; this was 
no other than Ruzza Allee Sheikh Mohummed, his intended brother-in-law. 
Ruzza Allee flung himself from his horse, and embraced his friend in the 
street ; then commanding one of his followers to alight, he made him mount, 
and conducted him to his own house, where, to his still greater astonishment, 
he found his sister, whom he had supposed to be in her grave. Izzut Hoo- 
lasee, upon being seized by the chief of Bhopal, swallowed the seeds of the 
Dhuttoora, which gave her the semblance of death, and by the connivance of 
a female servant, she obtained an asylum with the brother of her lover, who, 
removing all his treasure from the state, was now serving under another 
master. He immediately agreed to take the daughter of Khoaja Buha-qod 
Deen under his protection, and by an act of adoption, to remove the stigma 
which at the present moment dishonoured her name. Kamul Begum, who 
was fondly attached to her parents, and who deeply lamented the cruel neces- 
sity of concealing herself from their knowledge, was made happy by this 
arrangement. Izzut Hoolasee united the females, and Ruzza Allee, the gentle- 
men of the family; and the negociations ended in an alliance, which proved 
felicitous to all parties. 
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A SKETCH OF LORD NAPIER’S NEGOCIATIONS WITH THE 
AUTHORITIES AT CANTON. 

{From a Correspondents) 

The following pages relate to, perhaps, the most interesting period in the 
history of British intercourse with the Chinese, and although compiled from 
the materials furnished by the Canton press, they may, in the absence of any 
other statement, be read with some interest, as shewing with what curious eyes 
this peculiar people regarded an envoy from the British Isles, accredited with 
higher official powers than any British subject who had previously visited their 
shores, claiming equality with Loo, the viceroy of Canton, a secondary guar- 
dian of the heir-apparent, bearing insignia of the highest rank, and president of 
the tribunal of war; and (barbarian as they considered him) cherishing the 
design (to them altogether unintelligible) of diffusing the light of western civi- 
lisation among the myriads of the Central Flowery Land. 

In conformity with the Act for Regulating the Trade to China and India, a 
commission was issued, bearing date 10th December 1833, appointing Lord 
Napier chief superintendent, and Messrs. Plowden and Davis, of the Company’s 
late establishment, the second and third superintendents, for protecting and 
promoting British trade to and from the dominions of the Emperor of China. 

Lord Napier, accompanied by Lady Napier and family, and his suite, sailed 
from Portsmouth in II. M. S. Andromache^ on the 7th February 1834, and 
arrived at Macao on the L5th July following; an event which had for some 
time been looked forward to with no little anxiety by the British community, 
as well as by the local authorities of Canton. 

The hee, or naval officer of the Ileangshan district, having reported that an 
English vessel, with a “ barbarian eye” (or chief) on board, had, from the outer 
seas, sailed to Cabreta Point and there anchored, the viceroy, in an order issued 
upon the occasion, adverting to the circumstance as altogether without prece- 
dent, — the British affairs having hitherto been managed by functionaries of 
mercantile character only, — directed the Hong merchants to proceed imme- 
diately to Macao, to ascertain the nature of this barbarian’s business, and 
report accordingly ; and, at the same time, to acquaint the ‘‘ eye,” that if he 
wished to come to Canton, he must, in the first instance, petition his Excel- 
lency, and await the mandate of the Emperor. This, the first order relating 
to the superintendents, is dated in the fourteenth year of the reign of Taou- 
kwang, the sixth moon and fifteenth day, corresponding with the 21st July 
1834. 

The superintendent, in the meantime, in compliance with his instructions, 
to take up his residence at Canton ** and not elsewhere,” without delay pro- 
ceeded up the Bocca Tigris; and arriving shortly after midnight on the morn- 
ing of the 2fith, the union-jack was, at day-light, hoisted on the flag-staff in 
front of the residence recently occupied by the supra-cargocs of the East-India 
Company. His appearance at Canton at this early hour was thus commented 
upon in the Report to the superintendent of customs : In examining, we 
perceived, during the night of the 18th of the present moon, about midnight, 
the arrival of a barbarian ship’s boat at Canton, bringing four English devils, 
who went into the barbarian factories to reside. After having searched and 
examined, we could find no permit or pass, and having heard by report that 
there is at present a ship of war of the said nation anchored in the outer sea, 
but not having been able to learn for what purpose, we think that such coming 
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as this is roanifestl}' a clandestine stealing into Canton. Whether or not the 
Hong merchants are in any way consorting with them^ we must (making oi\r 
report) beg you, as duty requires, to examine. This is a list of the four barba- 
rians’ names : Lord Napier, who, we hear, is a war commander ; Davis, Morri- 
son, Robinson.” The names here referred to are those of Mr. Davis, who, in 
the absence of Mr. Piowden, had accepted the office of second superintendent; 
of Sir George Best Robinson, who had accepted that of third superintendent; 
and of the regretted Dr, Morrison, who held the office of Chinese secretary and 
interpreter : already debilitated and infirm, he had suffered from exposure to 
the weather during the passage up the river, which he was destined only to 
survive a few days ; and thus the superintendent, at the outset of his arduous 
undertaking, was deprived of the co-operation of one, whose local influence, 
and acquaintance with the language and peculiarities of the Chinise, would have 
rendered his services invaluable during the negociation wdiich was about to 
take place. Mr. J. H. Astell, secretar}' and treasurer; Capt. Elliot, R.N., 
master attendant; Mr. A. Johnston, private secretary to the chief superin- 
tendent; Messrs. Colledge and Anderson, the surgeons; and the Rev. G. N. 
Vachell, the chaplain, were the remaining officers at this time attached to his 
Majesty’s commission. 

The primary object of the superintendent now was to obtain the recognition 
of the commission by the local authorities ; his present instructions, therefore^ 
did not extend beyond the viceroy ; and, having succeeded in the important 
object referred to, were limited to the collecting of information on all matters 
connected with the advancement of British interests, for the guidance of 
Government in such future instructions as might ho addressed to him respect- 
ing the formation of a commercial treaty, and the establishment of relations 
with the capital of the empire. He was not even as yet in possession of final 
instructions as to his judicial functions, and the establisliincnt of a court with 
criminal and admiralty jurisdiction over British subjects. 

The day after his arrival, accordingly, the superintendent, not in person (as 
was mendaciously reported to the emperor), but by tbe hands of his private 
.secretary, accompanied by a number of gentlemen, presented a letter, ad- 
dressed to the viceroy, at tbe city gate, reporting the nature and objects of 
bis mission ; but the quang beep, the mandarin who came out to receive 
them, refused to take any charge of it; the demand, on the part of a 
barbarian, — not to petition, but to address the viceroy of Canton on a 
footing of equality, — being considered altogether without precedent. His 
Excellency, in the report to the emperor referred to, states that ” on the face 
of the envelope, the forms and style of equality were used, and there were 
absurdly written the characters la Ying Jewo, ‘great English nation;’ and in the 
order issued the day following the presentation of this letter, it is set forth by 
his Excellency, that although the English barbarians are beyond the bounds of 
civilisation, yet having come to tiie inner country to trade, ihc}' should imme- 
diately give implicit obedience to the established laws. ” If even England has 
its laws, how much more the Celestial Empire ! How flaming bright are her 
great daws and ordinances ! More terrible than the awful thunderbolt ! Under 
the whole Heaven, none dares to disobey them. Under her shelter are the 
four seas. Subject to her soothing care arc ten thousand kingdoms ! That 
a barbarian should rush up to Cantop, without even requesting a red permit, 
is a great infringement of the established laws ! But, in tender consideration 
of his being a new-comcr, strict investigation will not be made. It being inex- 
pedient, however, that he should remain at Canton, it must be required that, 
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fto soon as the commercial business, regarding which he has to enquire and 
hold jurisdiction, is finished, he shall lose no time in returning to Macao. But 
it being impossible for the great ministers to hold intercourse with an outside 
barbarian, it devolves upon the Hong people to enjoin this order upon him, 
and they are to do so until he know it thoroughly. And if things are properly 
explained to him, opening and guiding his understanding, he cannot but obey. 
Having come over a sea several myriads of miles in extent, entrusted with the 
conduct of afiairs, he must surely be acquainted with the principles of dignity ; 
and should there be any opposition, the Hong merchants and linguists must be 
themselves to blame, and will be reported against, accordingly, and punished.” 

Notwithstanding this public and official distance, there seems to have been 
an understanding between the governor and the Ilong merchants ; they were 
supposed to influence his proceedings ; and they were actuated by a strong 
spirit of hostility to the new order of things, and the establishment of free 
trade, so injurious to their monopolies. They endeavoured in vain to obtain 
an interview with the superintendent (Lord Napier), who repeatedly refused 
to receive them, reviving to maintain the ground he had taken up, of demand- 
ing a recognition of bis Majesty’s commission by the local authorities, and of 
his right to treat with the viceroy of Canton on a footing of equality, as the 
representative of the king of Great Britain, his success in which objects would 
have permitted of a direct appeal to the authorities for the redress of griev- 
ances ; whereas the Hong had been hitherto, and still continue, the onl}' 
medium of communication enjoyed by foreigners with government. Thus 
baffled, they addressed the British merchants, proposing a meeting or con- 
ference with them in the Consoo-house, to be held on the 11th August. But 
the superintendent, deeming it expedient to prevent this taking place, siiin- 
luoncd a meeting of the mercantile body at the Hull of the Consulate, and, in 
an animated address, exhorted them to give no ear to this overture, their com- 
pliance with which would certainly have the present cflcct of embarrassing the 
proceedings of his Majesty’s commission, and might, in future, be brought for- 
ward by the Hong as a precedent of acknowledged authority over British resi- 
dents at Canton. Kven though it were to risk the stoppage of the trade, and 
secure the chance of being himself ordered away by the viceroy, he would have 
them come forward at once, and unanimously rctusc the proposed conference. 
This address was received with cheers; and a letter, a draft of which had been 
prcf)ared by the superintendent, was forthwitli transmitted to the Hong mer- 
chants, objecting to a meeting at the Consoo-house as being unnecessary, since 
its specific object was not duly expressed ; but, at any rate, declaring that, in 
all official matters, the Bri-tisli inerciiants considered theuKselves bound to con- 
sult the w'ishes and regulations of his Majesty’s superintendents. To this 
spirited communication the Hong wrote in answer that, in consequence of 
the su[)erintendcnt’s refusal to give them audience, they had been unable to 
make the report which the viceroy called for at their hands, from which they 
apprehended the severest penalties; and they had now to beg the English 
merchants to communicate to their chief the orders which had been addressed 
to them by the viceroy; and a third and fourth, which had by this time been 
received by them, acconqmnied their coininunication. 

In these edicts, his Excellency states that, on examination, he finds that 
in all that relates to outside barbarians trading at Canton, the Hong people 
arc in all cases responsible for keeping up strict investigation, controlling, and 
restraining. How is it, then, that, after repeated orders, they continue to 
defer and delay? What is it that occupies iheir minds? It is extremely 
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inexplicable ! When these orders reach them, let them instantly enquire for 
what purpose the * barbarian eye’ has come to Canton, and why, in disobe- 
dience to the regulations, he did not request a red permit from the superinten- 
dent of customs ? Let them, at the same time, order and compel him imme- 
diately, with speed, to return to Macao, and remain there until the imperial 
will be made known, that it may be obeyed. The affair concerns the national 
dignit}', and he must not be permitted to remain in the foreign factories, 
outside the city, loitering about. Should there be any opposition, the Hong 
merchants will be held solely responsible. Tremble hereat,” &c. 

To this communication, likewise, it was replied, that the superintendent 
could recognise no communication coming through the Hong merchants, and 
had accordingly refused to receive these edicts. It was reported to the em- 
peror that he actually laid them down, and would not peruse them. A 
respectful notification from these official merchants remarks, in rejoinder, 
** that the superintendent, having ventured within the territory of the Celestial 
Empire, ought certainly to obey with trembling awe the established laws ; but, 
since he will not act in obedience thereto, it only remain^ with the Hong to 
detail the circumstances to the authorities, in order that a stop may be put to 
buying and selling with the honourable gentlemen of the British nation.” 

This communication being laid before the superintendent, perceiving that 
affairs were thus coming to a crisis, he summoned a second meeting at the 
Hall of the Consulate, and in an eloquent address, exhorted the British com- 
munity of Canton, as well for their own sakes as for some feeling which they 
ought to entertain with reference to his present position, to forget the dissen- 
sions which unfortunately prevailed among them in a marked degree — dissen- 
sions, to which allusion was even made in his instructions from Government. 
He had now to communicate to the meeting the arrival of his Majesty’s frigate 
Jviogene, and the return of the Andromache ; the latter he had despatched on 
a cruize, in order to feel the pulse of the Chinese, and their demands had 
evidently increased ; and they were altogether ignorant of this accession of 
strength brought by the arrival of the Imogenc. He was quite prepared, if 
necessary, to order these vessels up to Whampoa, and even, in case of need, 
to direct them to anchor under the walls of Canton. At the suggestion of the 
superintendent, measures were taken at this meeting for the formation of a 
chamber of commerce ; by which means, he observed, the mercantile commu- 
nity might put their affairs into a course of more regular management, and, at 
the same time, exhibit themselves in a more imposing attitude to their Chi- 
nese neighbours; and the letter from the Hong, then under consideration, was 
briefly answered, by stating that, referring to official matters over which they 
had no control, it could not be noticed by them beyond a mere acknowledg- 
ment of its receipt. 

The Hong now intimated that, in consequence of this refusal to receive the 
edicts of their government, they had put a stop to the shipping of cargo on 
British account, which had actually taken place the day preceding this notifica- 
tion, although, the day following, they transmitted a new official order, in 
which the viceroy only alludes to a stoppage of the trade by way of threat only, 
whereas they had actually carried this stoppage into effect. From, the edict 
referred to, it appears, that ** the Hong merchants, on going to the factory to 
ascertain facts, found that the * barbarian eye ’ would not obey the flaming lumi- 
nous ordinances and statutes, but desired to have official correspondence to and 
fro with all the public officers— a thing not only contrary to every rule of dignity 
and decorum, but most decidedly impossible; and they had, therefore, requested 
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that a stop might be put to the trade ot' the British nation. His Excellency, 
however, considering that the said nation’s king has hitherto been reverently 
obedient, in the highest degree, ought he, for the fault of one man, thus to 
cut off the entire livelihood of the nation in one morning ? He cannot bring 
his mind to bear it. As for the some hundreds of thousands of commercial 
duties yearly coming from the said country, they concerned not the Celestial 
Empire the extent of a hair or a feather’s down. Its broadcloths, cambJets, 
&c. were still more unimportant \ whereas the tea, the rhubarb, the raw silk 
of the inner dominions, are the sources by which this people live and maintain 
life. Looking up, therefore, and embodying the great emperor’s most sacred, 
most divine wish, to nurse and tenderly cherish as our own all that arc without 
the inner land, and seeing how the said nation dares dangers, travelling hither 
by sea and land, their all depending on the acquirement of some little gain by 
buying and selling, his Excellency must, in commiseration, grant some tem- 
porary indulgence and delay. When recently summoned by the Hong people, 
if they did not obey, it was doubtless because they were under the commands 
of this barbarian chief. The Hong are, therefore, to take that edict, and 
again immediately, particularly, and minutely, enjoin it upon the ‘ barbarian 
eye,’ calling upon him, with unruffled mind, to consider thrice. Being a man, 
as his Excellency hears, of very solid and expansive mind and placid speech, 
he can no doubt distinguish between right and wrong ; and, if he will repent, 
and only arouse himself and answer through the Hong merchants, the trade 
shall continue as usual ; but, on the other hand, if he still remain in obstinate 
stupidity, the commerce of his nation will be actually cut off; and when the 
King of England comes to hear of these things, he will clearly perceive that 
the blame rests altogether with his officer, and that there has been lio want of 
consideration for the virtue of reverential obedience, whicli he has hitherto 
manifested as a tributary of the Celestial Empire. 

This edict is also to be enjoined upon the said nation’s private merchants, 
and upon the barbarian merchants of all the outer nations ; and the Hong 
people having duly noted it themselves, it is to be folded up and preserved.” 

But the superintendent remaining unmoved by the sublime — not unmingled 
with bathos — appearing in these occasional pieces, and deaf to the awful third 
time thus announced, his Excellency the viceroy now perturbed, but still 
seemingly inclined to accommodate matters, deputed the Hwang-chow-foo, the 
Hwang-chow-hee, and the Chaou-chow-foo to wait upon his Majesty’s super- 
intendents, who, at once, agreed to give 'them audience. They were ready, 
accordingly, at the time appointed to receive these visitors, at the Hail of the 
Consulate, when they were most unceremoniously detained a couple of hours, 
until chairs, stools, &c. had been adjusted according to the square and rule of 
their peculiar notions of etiquette. Had they had their own way in this 
matter, the point would have been settled in a manner altogether inconsistent 
with the dignity of his Majesty’s commission. 

Having at length made their appearance, the mandarins, as directed by the 
viceroy, had to inquire, first, the cause of the superintendent’s coming to 
Canton ? second, the nature of his business ? and third, when it was his 
intention to return to Macao ? 

To the first of these queries the superintendent replied by producing his 
Majesty’s commission, in conformity with the edict of the viceroy of 16th 
January 1831, in which it is stated, that ” In case of the dissolution of the 
Company, It was incumbent on the British Government to appoint a chief to 
come to Canton, for the general management of the commercial dealing!, and 
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to prevent afTairs from going into confusion;” to the second^ that the 
required information was contained in his letter to the viceroy, which he 
requested them to deliver ; and to the third, he briefly stated, that his return 
to Macao would depend upon his own convenience. The mandarins had little 
to urge of a nature calculated to shake the firmness of these curt responses. 
To their argument, that the king of England should himself have addressed the 
viceroy, to enable his Excellency to report thereof to the emperor, it was 
answered, that his Britannic Majesty, having duly accredited a member of his 
own household, an hereditary nobleman, and captain in his navy, the dignity 
of a viceroy of Canton could not in any respect be compromised by the official 
recognition of such an envoy. Their proposal, that the letter to the viceroy 
should be received as a private communication, was summarily dismissed ; but 
it was offered to them to be read by themselves, upon condition that it should 
thereafter be placed upon record, or among the national archives- They 
eschewed, however, all public or official contact with this document; and, 
after some desultory discussion, this ineffectual conference was concluded, 
with much good nature on the part of the mandarins, who partook of some 
refreshment, and promised an early repetition of their visit. 

But the superintendent, provoked at the non-recognition of his Majesty’s 
commission, and impatient with this affected and pertinacious ignorance as to 
the nature and objects of his mission, drew up a manifesto, in which he called 
the attention of the inhabitants of Canton to the very edict of their own 
viceroy in 1831, as having caused his arrival at Canton to superintend the 
British trade, and indignantly adverted to the manner in which he had been 
received and treated by the local authorities. This document he caused to be 
hung up at the gate of the consulate, and distributed tliroughout Canton; a 
proceeding which, considering its tone and language, in connexion with the 
actual strength of his position, certainly bore no marks of timidity on the 
part of the British diplomatist. It thus concludes, with reference to the 
recent rejection of his letter to the viceroy, and the threatened stoppage of 
the trade: Mis Excellency sends his mandarins, and they return as empty as 
they came, when the official document was offered for their conveyance ; and 
the consequence is, that tiiousands of industrious Chinese, who live by the 
European trade, must suffer ruin and discomfort through the perversity of 
their Government. The merchants of Great Britain wish to trade with all * 
China, on principles of mutual benefit; they will never reJax in their exertions 
until they gain a point of equal importance to both countries; and the viceroy 
will find it as easy to stop the current of the Canton river, as to carry into 
effect the insane determination of the Uong.” This emphatic production — 
how far removed from w'hat the Chinese term rose colour P * — was written 

in pure and classical Chinese, and, to the consternation of the authorities, 
multiplied, for the purpose of circulation, by means of a lithographic press ; a 
marvel which, otherwise unable to account for, they could only attribute to 
native agency ; and several of the linguists were afterwards seized, imprisoned, 
and tortured, on suspicion of having thus connived with the barbarians of 
the English nation in the distribution of these seditious papers. 

But although the trade had thus been actually stopped for a fortnight, seem- 
ingly on the sole responsibility of the Hong, it appears to have been the best- 
informed opinion, that they would not have ventured upon such a measure 
without the tacit sanction of the Government. At any rate, the viceroy, led 
on, it is supposed, by subordinate officers, and chiefly by the lieut.-governor, 
at length issued an edict, confirming, with additional restrictions, the stoppage 
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of the trade. It commences, with reference to the Hiiperintendent’s having 
preferred an Englisli to a Cliinese interpreter, witli that distortion of fact, for 
which this people seem to be gifted with so happy a genius “ That again 
reflecting why, as the Ilong have heretofore controlled all foreign commerce, 
this officer alone should be unwilling to petition through their medium, he had 
conceived it possible that his petition might contain something inexpedient to 
be mentioned ; or that the Ilong people had been wanting in plainness and 
perspicuity with him and the affair concerning those out of the bounds of 
civilisation, he had deputed certain officers to proceed to the barbarian fac- 
tories, and in person give verbal orders ; owing, however, to their not having 
taken linguists with them, they were unable to say all ; and, when they did 
return with the linguists, they found the barbarian had become suspicious and 
apprehensive, and would not then receive thorn. Now, the language of the 
Flowery People being diflerent from that of those barbarians, by what means 
could any thing be communicated to him ? But, in the important territory of 
the provincial metrojrolis, an outside barbarian can no longer be permitted to 
dwell extravagantly, honouring and magnifying himself ; orders have, from 
time to time, been enjoined upon him ; and his Excellency may even say, that 
he has lowered himsclt to regard the barbarian’s disposition ; but blinded, 
stupid, and ignorant, he has listened to what was told him, as if he were 
entangled in a net; and unable any long to forbear with him, it is now decided 
by his Excellency, jointly with the lieut.-governor, that — with the exception 
of all merchandize contracted for previous to tlic stoppage— from the 1 2th 
day of that moon, all classes, soldiers and people, mercantile men and others, 
shall be interdicted from buying and selling any goods or things whatsoever, 
large or small, with the barbarians of the English nation.— ^jct all with trem- 
bling awe obey,” is the inijmsing conclusion of this document. 

Immediately upon the appearance of this edict, the natives fled in panic 
from the English factory, as well as from the houses of the British residents at 
Macao, who- not excepting Lady Napier— might have sustained inconve- 
nience, or even outrage, from the Chinese police, but for the manly conduct of 
the Portuguese Governor on this occasion. The Parsecs, and other Indo- 
British subjects, in a state of trepidation, prepared for flight to Macao. The 
Chinese servants of a British merchant were .seized for attempting to convey a 
supply of provisions to the household of the superintendent. The Tartar 
soldiers now making their appearance about the factoric.s, a guard of marines 
was ordered up to Canton ; and orders were, at the same time, despatched for 
the frigates to pass within the Boguc, and take nj) a position at Whampoa, for 
the better protection of Briti.sh subjects and property. 

But notwithstanding the sweeping clau.se of the latter edict, it was still 
thought at Canton that the cause of the suj)crinteiulent was not vet without 
prospects of success ; but it was feared by the more patriotic party lest any 
appearance of irresolution on the part of the superintendent’s coadjutors^ or 
other members of the community, might induce the Chinese to assume a still 
higher tone of authority. A letter received abont this timefrom Chung, the super- 
intendent of customs, in answer to some of those few who petitioned for the 
opening of the trade, w'as looked upon as being highly conciliatory ; for it admits 
“ that, during upwards of a hundred and some tens of years, the English bar- 
barians have traded with the people of the inner land to their mutual tranqui- 
lity, pleasure, and profit ; and that during the five years he has been in office, 
he, Chung, is deeply convinced that the English barbarians, having approached 
the civilisation of the Celestial Empire, do implicitly obey the wisely enacted 
//«m/.*/^w/'w.N.S.VoL.23.No.92. 2 N 
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laws ; and now, on the eve of returning to court to fill an official situation, 
unwilling that for the actions of this man, who has presumed to squat himself 
down in the factories, the entire trade of his nation should be precipitately cut 
off, he will condescend to grant the request of the petitioners, so soon as their 
chief shall leave the provincial city, and return to Macao.” Nor was there 
as yet any apparent interruption even to British commerce, for the contracts 
entered into prior to the stoppage comprehended the greater part of the tea 
trade of the season, and such merchandise, in terms of the edict, was now in 
progress of being embarked, when, on the 6th September, the Hong suddenly 
communicated to the British merchants, for the information of the gentlemen 
of the ships, that English boats and ships were only to go out of port; they 
were not to enter.” 

A proceeding such as this was quite unlooked for ; and the superintendent 
lost no time in recording his protest against it in a manifesto, in the Chinese 
language, addressed to the secretary of the British Chamber of Commerce, in 
which he replies, at the same time, to the joint edict of the governor and lieut.- 
governor, by shewing that, during the last two hundred years, there has, from 
time to time, been actual intercourse between the viceroy of Canton and 
British subjects, various instances of which are produced; that, when the 
mandarins deputed by the governor waited upon the superintendent, they 
saw him in the uniform of a captain of the British navy, and might have assured 
themselves of the fact of his being a merchant or an officer, as well as of all 
other matters relating to his mission, had they carried his letter to the vice- 
roy; that, whereas the edict of the 18th August commands indulgence and 
delay, he protests, in the name of the sovereign whom he represents, against 
the edict of the 2d September, stopping the trade from the 16th August, and 
against the absurdity of granting permission to embark cargo even up to the 
16th, while the corresponding inward delivery of merchandise from the ship- 
ping is prohibited by a subsequent order, that English ships and boats arc only 
to go out of port, and not to enter ; that such proceedings are the prelimi- 
naries of war; and he would warn the Hong against the consequences of 
firing upon the British flag, an insult which his Majesty’s frigates, then in the 
river, are prepared to resent ; and that, with reference to the assertion that 
the King, his master, has “ hitherto been reverently obedient^' he would let the 
viceroy know that the king of England is a powerful monarch, who rules over 
an extent of territory more comprehensive in space, and infinitely more so 
in power, than the whole empire of China, commanding armies which have 
conquered wherever they went, and navies which have traversed seas wherein 
no Chinese has yet dared to show his face ; and his Excellency may then 
judge whether such a monarch will be ** reverently obedient ” to any one. He 
concludes by warning the Hong merchants that, if they do not communicate 
this document to the governor — and he himself threatens to send it to the 
emperor — he will circulate copies among the people, one of which may perad- 
venture find its way into the hands of his Excellency. 

Such was the state of affairs, when news reached Canton of the frigates 
having on the 7th forced the passage of the Bogue, silencing the forts in their 
progress. Some of the largest shot were brought up to Canton the same day. 
The boats, it was expected, would lose no time in proceeding up the river ; 
and had they arrived at this time, they would have taken the Chinese by sur- 
pvisei The fire of the Chinese forts was spirited and well kept up, but seem- 
iai^ without much reloading or training of the guns, letting fly as the frigates 
^arrived within the line of their fire. Had they possessed any of that skill in 
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gunnery, which a report to the emperor represents as being the so^e distin- 
guishing quality of the English barbarians (they admit that of watch-making 
likewise), they ought to have sunk both vessels during their frequent tacking 
in working up an intricate channel. They cleared the passage, however, with- 
out sustaining any material damage either in hull or rigging; but a shot, 
passing through the Imogen^ s forecastle hammock-netting, killed one man and 
wounded two others; the Andromache^ also, had one man killed and two 
wounded. On the other side, the loss must have been much more consider- 
able, although concealed, from Chinese motives of policy. 

The greatest excitement now prevailed, not only at Canton, but along the 
coasts, the mandarins at the sea-ports issuing furious edicts, interdicting all 
intercourse with foreigners ; and the event of two barbarian ships having 
forced the passage of the Bogue, appears to have struck the Celestial Court 
with amazement ; for the report of the viceroy ** that, notwithstanding a thun- 
dering fire, they had taken advantage of the tide, and sailed in with the wind,** 
was treated at Pekin as an attempt to embellish and gloss over the thing.’* 
It seems,’* said the emperor — for this is the vermilion pencil of Celestial 
Majesty — ** It seems that all the forts are united in vain ; they cannot beat back 
two barbarian ships ; it is ridiculous — detestable ;" — “ deserving of the most bitter 
detestation" is the still more pungent phraseology of an imperial mandate, 
which was forthwith issued, directing the degradation, punishment, or suspen- 
sion of all the naval and military officers concerned in thus injuring the 
Majesty of the nation- 7 >tlie viceroy included. It would seem that, for several 
days, this functionary could neither eat, drink, nor sleep ; but recovering from 
a state of confusion and perplexity, preparations were hastily made, at enor- 
mous expense, to arrest the progress of the frigates towards Canton ; and the 
apprehensions of the Chinese figured other armaments waiting outside, ready, 
at the call of the superintendent, to break into their ^ inner seas. All 
foreigners and foreign boats, without distinction, were now prohibited from 
coining to Canton. Two large vessels of the admiral’s division, six large ves- 
sels of the main squadron, and fifty river vessels, with men and military muni- 
tions, were appointed as a cruizing guard ; and a hundred and some tens of 
vessels were prepared, with straw, firewood, saltpetre, and sulphur, to attempt 
the destruction of the frigates by fire. The channel, between Whampoa and 
Canton, was barred in two different places by wooden spars, palisades, and 
cables, and large vessels, sunk in the river, filled with stones. Further down, 
near the second bar, similar preparations were made to cut off' their return, 
and thus, as they phrased it, ** the beast was to be caught, the fish taken" 
Their military preparations were of no less ponderous description. Detach- 
ments from the brave and that soldiery who, singularly, carry the word 

courage written on their backs — were ordered to the scene of action, with 
“ large guns calculated even to rend the hills!” So “that those of the bart 
barian ships, looking around them, saw nothing but guns and muskets in 
number like the trees of the forest, and large and small naval vessels stationed 
over a space several miles in length ; 'the shore, at the same time, exhibiting 
a military array of officers and men, at once imposing and alarming.’* 

The weather was unfavourable to the progress of the frigates up the river ; 
and their boats were not pushed on to Canton, as had been expected. It was 
not till the 12th that the British residents had the satisfaction of descrying 
from their house-tops one of the frigates under sail in the roadstead at 
Whampoa. It was now thought that the boats would force their way up to 
Canton next tide; since the 7th they had been anxiously looked for by the 
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supcrinterulent. The Chinese lost no time in muking overtures for accommo* 
dation, offering to withdraw the recent offensive edicts, on condition of the 
frigates’ returning to Macao. Had they now been warped up the river as 
near to Canton as they could be brought, after starting their water, or being 
otherwise lightened, Lord Napier would not only have been rescued from a 
mortifying position, but would, in all probability, have succeeded in establish- 
ing his mission, and in being officiall}' recognized by the viceroy. No blame, 
however, seems imputable to the gallant commanders of these vessels, whose 
orders seem only to have extended to taking up a position at Whampoa; but 
it does not appear bow it happened that nothing further was undertaken after 
their arrival at that anchorage, and when acquainted with the perilous turn 
that affairs had taken at Canton, of which, owing to the embargo, they were 
until then ignorant. The second and third superintendents were at this time 
on board the frigates ; nor do they appear to have thought it necessary to 
urge forw'ard the ships, or to hasten themselves to the assistance of their 
chief at Canton : they remained at Whampoa. 

Now, Lord Napier, sinking, during a season of oppressive heat, under the 
official fatigues and private anxieties of his situation — his declining health was 
well known to the Chinese — the boats not making their appearance, and the 
frigates remaining in station at Whampoa, the local government appears to 
have regained courage; the overtures referred to were suddenly withdrawn; 
soldiers, to the amount of eight or ten thoiisniid, were called out ; some were 
stationed on the hills commanding Whampoa ; others posted along the river, 
or sent to guard the factories, the gales, and streets of the city ; and the vice- 
roy, now' all “ gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder,” thus announced 
his having put in force “ the machinery of expulsion and destruction,” in a 
special edict, in which he begins by stating that, “ for his part, he has not been 
commencing what was strange, or sounding forth his own loftiness ; but that 
since the barbarian, even in the presence of the deputed officers, would not 
speak plainly of the objects of his mission, or say whether, after the Company 
was dispersed, affairs were to be conducted as before, or how they were to be 
conducted, what other course remained for his Excellency but to close the 
ships’ holds ? And this was no way a former mul a latter two modes of 
acting, the Hong merchants having really stated that they had fully taken 
account of the goods, the purchase of which had been settled before the 12th 
of last moon (corresponding with the Iffth August). And now, so far from 
opening his eyes to previous errors, he has further presumed to call to his 
assistance persons bringing wca|)ons into the factory, and offended the laws by 
commanding his ships to force their passage into the inner river, discharging 
their guns, attacking and wounding the soldiers, and alarming the resident 
people — doings which certainly are not in unison with the wishes of his king, 
find still less with those of the merchants of his own nation. But, were it 
desired to make a display of conquering chastisement, how could the petty 
little ships afford any protection ? Having entered thus far into the important 
territory, the barbarian is already within his grasp 1 'J'he soldiers and horses 
of the Celestial Empire, its thundering forces, guns and weapons, assemble as 
the hills! What difficulty w’ould there be in immediately destroying? And 
yet, the Celestial Empire cherishes those from alar virtuously ; what it values is 
the subjection of men by reasoning; it esteems not awing them by force. 
Looking up, therefore, his Excellency embodies tlic heavenly benevolence of 
the Creat Emperor; and if the barbarian will speedily withdraw his ships, and 
remain obedient to the old rules, he will not even yet be forcibly driven out ; 
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but only by rdbrming his errors, can he avoid cutting himself off ; if he do not 
instantly obey, it will certainly be difficult again to display endurance and for- 
bearance; on no account let him defer repentance till afterwards; for if the 
celestial troops overcome, even precious stones will be burnt before them,” &c. 

Perceiving, from the tone of this edict, that every further endeavour to 
prevail with the viceroy would be fruitless. Lord Napier now determined to 
leave Canton, and thus admit of the opening of the trade. Addressing the 
British chamber of commerce, on the 15th, he states, that he could not any 
longer consider it expedient to persist in a course by which their commercial 
interests were made to suffer. “ When I consider,” he continued, “ that the 
subject in dispute is not of a commercial nature, but altogether personal in 
reference to myself, I can retire with the satisfaction of knowing that your 
interests are not compromised thereby, indulging the hope, that the day will 
yet arrive when I shall be placed in my proper position by an authority which 
nothing can withstand. I considered it my duty to use every effort to carry 
his Majesty’s instructions into execution, and having done so thus far without 
effect, though nearly accomplished on two occasions, I cannot feel myself 
autliorizcd any longer to call upon your forbearance.” The British chamber 
of commerce, in terms which do honour to its members, state in reply, that 

they deeply regret the want of unaniinit}' that has prevailed during this dis- 
cussion with the local authorities, and express themselves most grateful for 
Lord Napier’s [)crscveriug elfbrts and zeal in asserting their country’s cause, 
under privations of most unusual nature, terminating, at length, in the 
sacrilice of his health.” 

But although supported by the more estimable majority of the community, 
these allusions of the viceroy to Lord Napier’s standing alone, without the 
support of his countrymen, are not altogether without foundation. It seems 
oven to have been surmised, that there was faction in his 6anip. The provi- 
sion for conferring the superintendence of the free-trade upon members of the 
Company’s late establishment, opposed as these gentlemen were, from habit 
and prejudice, to the new order of things, was not at all popular at Canton ; 
while the existence of a committee for coudiicling the Company’s finuncial 
affairs — also composed of members of the old establishment, possessed of a 
large comiuaiid of capital, and consccpicnt influence with the Hong — was con- 
sidered, actuated as this committee was by a strong spirit of rivalry, in a still 
greater degree injurious to the success and establishment of his Majesty’s 
commission at Canton. There was opposition, too, on the part of some few 
of the British merchants ; and there were frequent petitionings from Indo- 
British subjects, beseeching the superintendent to take into consideration 
their most perilous situation,” and so forth ; a state of circumstances which 
the Chinese knew well how to turn to account, and which, in the absence of 
greater official power and authority, altogether deprived the ground so ably 
assumed hy the superintendent himself of that moral strength, which unani- 
mity on the part of the community at large would have given to what ought to 
have been regarded a common cause. 

Lord Napier’s health had begun to fail about the beginning of September; 
and he had been confined to a sick bed before making this announcement of his 
intention to retire from Canton. But the more violent symptoms of fever had, 
at this time, subsided ; and it was conceived that a change of air would go a 
great way towards restoring his health. His medical advisers having inter- 
dicted all further application to official duty, which had told severely upon 
him, unassisted as he was by his coadjutors in the commission, and even, as it 
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happened at such a crisis, unaccompanied b}'* his secretary, it devolved upon 
Mr. Colledge, on the part of Lord Napier, to enter into an agreement with the 
Hong merchants, Howqua and Mowqua, on the part of the viceroy, that an 
order should be given for his Majesty’s ships to sail to Lintin, upon provision 
by the viceroy of a suitable conveyance, accompanied by a chop^ for Lord 
Napier and suite to proceed to Macao ; and reluctantly abandoning a post 
which he had previously declared he would only leave at the point of the 
bayonet, Lord Napier, on the evening of the 21 st, walked, but not without 
support, to the boat which was to convey him to Macao ; the guard of marines, 
at the same time, embarked under arms, carrying with them the order for the 
frigates to weigh anchor, and remove from their position at Whampoa. 

Ha, the general commanding the garrison ; Lo, the viceroy ; Lee, the 
lieut.ogovernor ; in conjunction with Lun, of the Imperial Kindred, the 
general of the left; Tso, the general of the right ; and Tsang, the commander 
of the land forces, now forwarded, by post-conveyance, a respectful memorial 
to Pekin, reporting that the “ barbarian eye,” who bad given them so much 
trouble, seeing the internal and external communication cut oil' had, at 
length, become timid and fearful, and acknowledged that, it being his first 
entrance into the inner land, he had come to Canton without a permit, in 
ignorance of the prohibitions ; and that, as for the ships, they had entered the 
fiocca Tigris by mistake; but that, now aware of his error, he begged to be 
graciously allowed a sampan boat to go down to Macao ; his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had, under these circumstances, thought that some slight indulgence 
might be shewn him ; the viceroy had, therefore, deputed trusty civil and 
military officers, who took the barbjirian under their escort, and drove him out 
of port ; the two barbarian ships getting under weigh at the same time, and 
dragging over shallows all the way, were also driven out of the Bocca Tigris. 
Exceedingly well-pleased on receiving this report, the Emperor, in token of his 
approbation of their having thus ultimately settled the affair well and securely, 
without loss of national dignity, directed that the officers who guarded the 
forts, should be released from wearing the cangue ; and he restored to the 
governor the title of guardian to the heir-apparent, together with another 
badge of rank, of which he had recently been deprived — the double-eyed pea- 
cock’s feather. 

But the advantage thus gained by the Chinese over Lord Napier, was not 
confined to the mendacious colouring thus given to the affair in their diplo- 
macy ; the “ meteor ff ag,” indeed, repassed the waters of the Bocca Tigris, the 
forts shrinking from a repetition of the chastisement they had so recently 
received ; but although the agreement of Dr. Colledge expressly stipulated his 
being accommodated in all respects consistently with his rank and station. 
Lord Napier found himself, immediately after leaving Canton, under an escort 
of light-armed boats, in charge of two mandarins, who thus conducted the 
representative of the King of England out of the river with every mark of 
barbarous triumph. A most inhuman outrage 1 Harassed day and night, not- 
withstanding Dr. Collcdge’s urgent remonstrances, by the incessant beating of 
gongs, the firing of crackers, fireworks, and muskets, and wantonly detained 
four days on the river, touching at intermediate places, until, as was pre- 
tended, it should be ascertained that the frigates had repassed the Bogue, the 
fever, under which Lord Napier suffered, was heightened to an alarming degree 
by the irritation thus produced ; and when he landed at Macao, on the ^.th, 
neither the change of scene, nor the soothing attentions of his family, which 
there awaited him, could now restore to wonted health the diseased pulse of 
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life, or heal the deeper wound that secras to have mortified a high and sensi- 
tive spirit. Conscious himself that his career was drawing to a close, he 
devoted his latter hours to religious exercise, and expired on the night of the 
11th October, His funeral, which took place on the 15th, with all the honours 
due to high character and birth, was attended by all the British community of 
Canton, and by the civil and military authorities at Macao ; and minute guns 
were fired from the Andromachcy the vessel in which he arrived, from the same 
roadstead whence, just three months before, she had fired the salute upon his 
landing. 

Thus died this lamented nobleman, in the prosecution of an enterprise of 
no common interest; for he had publicly avowed, that he proposed to himself 
** to hand his name down to posterity as the man who had thrown open the 
wide field of the Chinese empire to British spirit and industry.” Mr. Davis 
succeeded as chief superintendent; but no further attempt was made to esta- 
blish the commission at Canton, or to follow up the “great and deep designs” 
of the first superintendent, of which the Chinese seem to have stood so much 
in awe; and the luminary, that had visited these latitudes, appeared but for a 
season within the horizon of the sons of Han, as it shaped its glorious course 
to more distant heavens. 

The British merchants, shortly after the occurrence of these events, 
addressed a petition to his Majesty in Council, in which they confidently repre- 
sent that, had Lord Napier been in possession of proper authority to negociate, 
sustained, at the same* time, by an armed force, he would, without doubt, 
have succeeded in the objects of his mission ; and they earnestly pray that an 
officer, unknown to the Chinese as connected with the indignities with which 
they have hitherto treated British functionaries, may, without delay, be duly 
accredited, with power plenipotentiary, to require reparation for their base 
and treacherous treatment of his Majesty’s late representative, for the insult of 
firing upon his Majesty’s flag, and for the losses sustained by his Majesty’s 
mercantile subjects by the recent unwarrantable stoppage of the trade. They 
state that, with a force not exceeding two frigates, a steam-boat, and three or 
four armed vessels of light draught, ample reparation might be obtained for these 
wrongs ; such an armament being, in their opinion, quite sufficient to capture 
all the armed vessels of that country, to intercept the progress of the revenues 
to the capital, and even to lay under embargo the greater part of the internal 
and external commerce of the empire ; and they particularly submit, that any 
future functionary should be instructed to take up the same ground on which 
his Majesty’s late representative commenced his ncgociations ; and to demand 
that the term of “ reverently submissive ” should no longer be employed in 
Chinese diplomacy, as the style of his Britannic Majesty. 

To acquiescence, indeed, in such bombastic assumption of universal supre- 
macy, they trace the present condition of British and foreign relations with 
this country. Regarding herself as a middle kingdom, surrounded by four 
seas, and roofed over by a heaven of her own, China stands aloof, in her 
integrity, from the outer countries of the earth, whose kings she holds as 
tributaries, and whose people — “ the dwellers upon the sea-coasts ” — she 
excludes from her sacred territory ; and thus the march of improvement halts 
as soon as it approaches the frontiers of this the most populous and fertile of 
countries : posterity will read the fact with wonder, that this vast tract of 
our globe remains, in this enlightened age, impassible to the rest of mankind. 
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ON THE MANCHU MODE OF EXPRESSING THE SOUND OF 
CHINESE CHARACTERS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

SiA : In performance of my promise, I address you on the Manebu mode of 
expressing the sound of Chinese characters, as a companion to that on the 
Chinese mode of expressing the sounds of Mnnehu words, which you inserted 
in the last number of your Journal. 

The desirableness of being able to refer to some Asiatic standard of Chinese 
pronunciation must be obvious to every person acquainted with the great diver- 
sity that exists among Europeans in their spelling of Chinese words. Thus the 
general history of China, which is called by Dr. Morrison T'hung keen kang 
mtiky* is called Tunn gidn gann mu by M. KIa[)roth,f and Ttm kicn kam mo 
by Dr. Montucci.J The dictionary called by Dr. Morrison C/iing tszc tung, 
is called by M. Klaproth Dshenn ds'd tunny by Dr. Montucci Chim pM tunty and 
by M. Reniusat Tching tsu Ihonng and the title of the historical work 
written by Confucius is, according to Dr. Morrison, Chun t&eu (Alphabetic 
Dictionary, numbers 1G38-10873), to M. Remusat, Tchhun thsiou,^ and to^ 
Dr. Montucci Chum pieu. 

It might be imagined, that when an individual w'as sufTiciently acquainted 
with Chinese to use Kang-he’s or any other Chinese dictionary, all the 
difficulties connected with ascertaining the correct pronunciation of the 
characters would cease ; but this is not always the case, and it is impossible to 
ascertain the true pronunciation of even some of the radicals without other 
aid. This is strikingly exemplified in the seventh radical, which, being the 
numeral two, is of constant occurrence. Dr. Morrison invariably calls this 
radical urh, but it is called eul by the Continental Sinologues. On referring to 
Kang-he’s Dictionary, to settle which of the two pronunciations is correct, 
the difficulty, instead of being removed, is increased, as it is there pronounced 
neither urh nor eul, but 

As this statement is rather surprising, 1 add from his Dictionary! a transla- 
tion of what relates to the sound of that numeral. “ Accordiiig to the 
dictionaries Tang yun, Tsnh yini, Yun hwuy, and Ching yun, the sound is 
formed by taking the init'ml part je (11502) and the final part of chc (408), 
the united sound agreeing in pronunciation with jc (4478 of Dc Guigne’s 
Dictionary). This last character is stated** to have its sound formed by the 
union of^Vand che, the same characters that arc used for forming the sound of 
the numeral * two.’ The character je (11502), which is used in both instances 
for the initial power, is staled^ J to be formed of yoo (4751), or jin (4693) 
united with che (526) or che (528), and to form the sound Not only is 

je given as the pronunciation of ‘ two ’ in the body of Kang-he’s Dictionary, 
but also in the tables of sounds prefixed to that work ; being formed in one of 
those tables by the union jih (4462) and ke (5189), and in the other by the 
union of the same jih with kc (5334). 

* View of China, p. 2. t imehrift dea VU, p. 12. 

q: De Studiia SinMa Disaertatio, p. 15. 

) Klaproth’s Suppidment au Dictionnaire Chinoift’-Lutin du Pdre Baaila de Crlentorutt 25, 

0 V Invariable milieu, 27* ! Kang he taze teen, section Haze tacih ahang, fol. 27> 

Ibid,, Shin taeih Chung, fol. tt Ibid., We tacih chung, fol. 103. 

{§ The first character employed in explaining the sound of the numeral two is a variant form otping 
(0582), but is not found in Dr. Morrison’s or M. De Guignes' Dictkmary, nor even in Kang-he’s, as the 
sulqiect of explanation, although it is used in that Dictionary in the technical indication of many thou- 
sand characters. I have already mentioned this fact, in a notice of Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 
which was inserted in the first series of this Journal, December 1821, page .570. 
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The dictionaries Ching tsze tung and Chuen tsze hwuy agree with Kang-he*s 
in giving 7 > (11502) and che (408) for the initial and final, to form the sound 
of the character * two;’ and as the Chinese authorities are thus unanimous in 
calling it Je, while Europeans are divided on the point whether its pronuncia- 
tion is urh or eu/, it would be impossible, without the aid of another autho- 
ritj', to fix its pronunciation. That authority is found in the large Manchu 
Dictionary,* in which the sound of the Chinese characters is given in Manchu 
letters, and in that work et is found as the pronunciation of the Chinese 
numeral “ two.” Et is also given there as the pronunciation of nearly all the 
characters that are called urh by Dr. Morrison and^c by Kang-he; such as the 
126th and 128th radicals, &c. 

As the Manchu language is free from the objections urged by Dr. Morrison*|- 
against the Chinese system of syllabic spelling, and possesses the peculiar 
advantage of having had several letters added to it about two hundred years 
since, specially to adapt it for expressing Chinese sounds, it appears to be 
desirable that the Manchu Dictionary should be referred to by those who can- 
not consult a learned native of China, in all cases of doubt or difficulty in the 
sound of Chinese characters — especially as it gives the court pronunciation, 
that “ Tartar-Chincse dialect,” which. Dr. Morrison says,J “ is now gradually 
gaining ground, and if the dynasty continues long will finally prevail.” 

Having given the powers of the Manchu letters in last month’s Journal, it is 
only necessary to add, that all the sounds of the Chinese language can be 
expressed by them, except the initial ng, which may be supposed to have 
fallen into disuse, as Dr. Morrison does not commence any word with it in his 
dictionary — and that as two vowels are, in several cases, not allowed to follow 
each other in Manchu, y or w is interposed, but not pronounced : thus the 
Maiichus write Khiyai^ but pronounce Khiaiy and write Tghuwan but pro- 
nounce Tchuan. 

1 had selected several exam{ les to illustrate this article; but as it has unex- 
pectedly extended to a considerable length, 1 will only give the names of two 
or three of the kinds of letters and forms of characters that are most familiar 
to the Chinese. They arc extracted from the seventh volume of the Manchu 
Dictionary before cited, fol. 34-35, and accompanied by Dr. Morrison’s pro- 
nunciation, and the number of the characters in his alphabetical dictionary. 


Manchu Dictionary. 
T'hsing tse, Munclui letters ; 
Meng ku ise, Mongol letters ; 
Han tse, Chinese characters ; 
Tchuan ise, ancient ditto ; 

JChiai shu, plainly written ditto ; 
Hing shu, freely written ditto ; 
T*ksau tse, running- hand ditto ; 
Li shu, ancient ditto ; 

5], Burton Street y 
July mhy 1837. 


Dr. Morrison’s. 

Tsing tsze, 1 0986- 1 1 304. 

Mung koo tsze, 7826-6459, &c. 

Han tsze, 3183, &c. 

Chuen tsze, 1538, &c. 

Keaeshoo, 5647-9345. 

Heng shoo, 3969, &c. 

Tsaou tsze, 10541, &c. 

Le shoo, 7016, &c. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

William Huttmamn. 


* Manchu KUunrdpuhikhufithe, vol. vii. fol. 58. 

t Chinese Dictionary, vol. i. part I. pp. vi. vii. t Dictionary, vol. i. part I. p. 10. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

THE MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

TO THE FDITOK. 

Sir : — I trust that the news now daily arriving from Madras, will tend to 
allay the alarm, which had excited and troubled many of the members of the 
Military Fund at that Presidency j and that time will at length realize the 
assurances given by some of the subscribers, who have looked into the con- 
dition of the institution, of its being in no imminent danger. By the accounts 
lately received, it appears that the reserved capital amounted, at the end of 
1835, to Rs. 25,35,000 ; while at the end of 1828 (made up in 1829), when 
the alarm seems to have commenced, it was then only Rs. 20,10,000; being 
an increase in seven years of Rs. 7«>j000 per annum. That, I presume, is no 
symptom of immediate decay, at least. In the same period, the increase of 
incumbent annuitants has, on the average, been nine and two-sevenths widows 
and twelve and one-seventh orphans annually ; whereas the late directors, at 
Madras, had, in their extraordinary calculations, assumed that it would be 
sixteen widows and thirty -two orphans : no wonder if that created alarm. And 
this increase was also .assumed, as if it were always to continue; although it 
is obvious, that in a limited and circumscribed society, where the numbers are 
finite, the time must arrive, when even the increase still noticed must by 
degrees diminish, and ultimately vanish altogether. 

But the institution is still threatened with an innovation of a serious nature; 
the Directors would still persevere in changing the character of the association, 
by diverting some of its benefits to those who have no cluirn uppn it, and who 
are strangers to the compact ; and to this end they would divide the fund into 
distinct branches ; and so to separate the interests of the members. The army, 
how'ever, may yet perceive the mischief it would lead to, and throw it out. 
Mr. Cumin was the suggester of this expedient, put forth avowedly to upset 
the institution ; and to build up, on its ruins, some frail edifice of his own 
fancy, and this the Directors seem still to have at heart, perhaps from not seeing 
all the evil the measure is big with. The noble and grand philanthropic prin- 
ciple, which governs the institution, w'as first to be assailed; a breach once 
effected in it, the association would no longer retain its independence; but 
moulder away into u common place insurance association. The characteristic 
I am alluding to, is the fundament.nl principle, to which every member is firmly 
bound, by express covenant, that the widow and the orphan shall alone be no- 
minees — and that, in default of such nominees, all contributions received from 
the subscribers, shall merge (like forfeited policies in general societies) into the 
capital. That is the first and the most important condition of the compact 
among the officers of the Madras army. The regulations are explicit, “ those 
entitled to the benefits of the fund are; 1st. All subscribers to the Fund; 
2dly. All widows and legitimate children of subscribers no other claimant 
whatever is mentioned as a participant in those benefits.. Now these were 
Mr. Curnin^s innovating propositions, viz, 

Ist That a married subscriber should contribute to the amount of the 
intrinsic value of half the intended pension for his widow ; this half so pur- 
chased was then to be considered bona fide h\s property; and, consequently, 
bis widow, on remarriage, would retain it, as the property of her former hus- 
band ; consequently, also, if the subscriber should survive his wife, it would 
establish his claim to the recovery of so much of his contributions, for the 
benefit of heirs, more distant than a widow and an orphan y or he would claim 
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the right of appointing another nominee to the half-pension, who, of course, 
inight be, and would be, in fact a stranger to the compact. 

2d. That married subscribers should be at liberty to purchase, at its intrin- 
sic value, any increase to the regulated pension for his widow, not exceeding 
one-half more ; which increase should also be considered his private property, 
and, of course, be continued to his widow during subsequent covertures ; and 
in the event of his surviving her, as in the former case, he would be at liberty 
to assign it to whom he pleased. There was no mistaking Mr. Cumin’s inten- 
tions in these matters, for he said, The army will have no right to thU.*^ It 
would be absurd to contend that these cases, as stated, would not affect or 
prejudice the Company or the other subscribers, since the intrinsic value of 
the pensions to be so purchased is rendered exceedingly low and advantageous 
to the purchaser, by the liberal interest and other advantages granted by the 
Company to the Fund ; which might thus go to benefit strangers to the insti- 
tution, with whom the Company could have no concern. More ridiculous 
still it would be to sn))posc that this infraction of the great philanthropic 
principle of the fund, would be the sole mischief that would arise out of the 
change of its constitution. The Company, therefore, if such a scheme were 
adopted, would withdraw its bounty and support, and leave the subscribers to 
their own means and devices. 

But Mr. Cumin, in this matter, as in every other connected with the reform 
of the institution, which he had undertaken, went to work blindfolded : as, 
in the first instance, he recommended that the existing institution should 
cease and determine, even before he knew the amount of its capital ; bo, in 
this particular, he recommended that the married subscriber should purchase 
half his wife’s annuity, because, as he expressed himself, he had **ever enter- 
tained the opinion, that the pensions to the widows of field-oificers were too 
high with reference to what was subscribed for them,” ^nd he recommended 
a new scale, &c. Again, he conceived, that the “right” to these reduced 
pensions should “ be acquired by officers subscribing for half their intrinsic 
value.” Now, in forming these opinions, he hud not been assisted by any 
inspection or examination of the grounds upon which alone they should have 
been founded. He knew not what were those contributions which he vaguely 
stated as not proportionate to the expected annuities or pensions. But these 
opinions did make some impression on the Directors at Madras ; and they have 
not yet, I perceive, expelled the prejudice from their minds; perhaps, how- 
ever, more experience and more reflection may ultimately induce them, and 
the army also, to keep from disturbing, the main-springs of that machinery, 
which has worked so well for nearly thirty years. 

My object now is^ with the aid of facts, to explain to you, that if the widqw,' 
on subsequent covertures, be allowed to enjoy this half-pension or more, on 
the plea adduced, or the stranger be permitted eventually to come in and 
participate in the benefits of that fund, under the same plea, it will be a gra- 
tuitous, an uncalled-for, and an uncovenanted relinquishment of that which 
belongs to others. 

I think I may safely premise that, if the aggregate of the married men pro- 
vide sufficiently for the annuitants, widows and orphans, without taking from 
the contributions of unmarried subscribers, there can be no real cause for 
complaint. Now the criterion we have to judge by in this case is the minimum 
paid by those subscribers ; because, till it is made up, the benefits cannot issue 
infulL With a view to this consideration of the subject, I have provided the 
following data^ viz, that the average in ten years, from to 1835 inclusive. 
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gives 436 married men, 142 widows, and 267 orphans at the same time, on 
and subscribers to the fund ; and 1 further find, that the aggregate minimum 
of those married men was Rs. 19,91,000. I further compute, at a liberal 
average of life expectation, that Rs. 22,00,000 is about the intrinsic value or 
the present value, of the annuities to those widows and orphans. I should 
further observe to you, that the minimwn of a subscriber is made up of con- 
tributions alone, without accumulation from interest, &c. Now then it were 
idle for me, even if 1 possessed the means of doing so, to go into the details 
of the accumulations in question : my postulate is simply, that they may 
amount to Rs. 2,09,000, to make up with the minimum the intrinsic value of 
the annuities : — and who that understands the nature of accumulations at a 
high interest, will deny me that much ? If it be granted, my case is made out : 
the married men not only contribute more than half of the pensions they 
expect for their widows and orphans, but cover the whole of them. Why then 
disturb a principle, the object of which is so perfectly secured, and run the 
risk of disunion by a separation of interests ? 

Originally, the widow lost her pension entirely on re-marriage; but, in 1822, 
the army resolved to allow her to revert to it, “ in the event of her becoming a 
widow again;” and ‘*if her second husband shall also have been a subscriber 
to the fund, the widow will receive, however, only one annuity, taking that 
which may be greatest.” In this measure there was no infraction or abandon- 
ment of principle; it was a liberalit}' to the widow, for which the husband 
covenanted most fully to indemnify the institution, and no stranger was thereby 
admitted to a participation of its benefits. 

I perceive that, in the circular sent to the subscribers at Madras, on the 26th 
December last, a minimum scale of pensions is proposed to serve in the 
intended revision ; but, although this of course is a reduced scale, it does not 
follow that the annuities may ever fall so low ; and 1 would say, that there 
will ultimately be no necessity for reducing them at all, if the fundamental 
rules of the association are not disturbed. The scale which the Directors have 
proposed, however, to the army, is not judiciously graduated ; it is, in fact, 
the Bombay scale which they have assumed, unmodified, and which is to be 
regretted, as it is not consistent either with the original scheme of pensions, 
or with the contributions made by the several husbands. I will give you an 
instance of this. These pensions for the captains*, the lieutenant.s’ and the 
ensigns’ widows are fixed at J01()5, .£100, and £80, respectively; but the ori- 
ginal graduation was ruled by the home pay of the subscribers, and as that pay 
is 10s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and os. 3d., respectively, it is impossible on that principle 
that the above graduation can be an equitable one ; it should rather be £116, 
£89, £80, in round numbers, keeping the amount of the three the same as 
above, and making the ensigns’ widows’ £80, the first term of the progression. 

Notwithstanding the above strictures on the Madras proceeding, I am happy 
to learn that the Directors seem determined now to follow existing rules more 
strictly ; and that it is no longer their intention to be borrowing from the per- 
manent stock to make good occasional deficiencies ; and are to begin by reco- 
vering from the benefits to be issued this year the trifling sums wanting in 
1834 and 1835, but amounting together only to Rs. 13,142. I mention this; 
as a circular has already issued to the annuitants, preparing them for their 
little deduction on that account ; but, at the same time, notwithstanding this 
small occasional deficit on one class of contributions, the capital, by means 
of the other has, in the same period been increased by Rs. 2,13,000. 

n^May\H31. 


II. D. 
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THE DYNASTY OF THE FATIMITE CALIPHS. 

No. II. 

Makrizi goes on to say : ** The Cadi Abu-IJanifah-Noinan, in his work 
entitled * Origin of the Illustrious Dynasty/ expresses himself in these terms : 
* We commence by making l<nown the chief of the mission established ia 
Yemen ; his name was Abu’l-kasem Hasan ben-Furaj ben-Haushab ben-Zadan, 
a native of the city of Kufuh^ and he received in Yemen the surname of Man- 
sur (‘ the Victorious ’), on account of the brilliant success of his enterprizes. 
He was of a family in which a taste for science and an attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Shyites were hereditary. He read the JCoran, studied the tradL 
tions and jurisprudence, following the doctrines of those who recognized the 
Twelve Imams, and who are partizans of Mohammed hen-IIasan, who, in their 
opinion, is the Mahdi, and will one day rc-appear* This Abu’Ukusem relates 
that, reflecting one day on these subjects, he recalled to mind the verses of the 
poet Fehri, wherein he dissuades from becoming partisans of the dais (a/daam), 
or missionaries, who arc knaves and traitors ; and declares that the year 116 
will cut short all excuses. He adds : ** I said to myself, that the time 
approached in which we ought to realize the prediction of Fehri. I hastened 
to the banks of the Tigris, and read attentively the ^uraf (in the Koran) of the 
Grotto. On a sudden, I perceived an aged man, beside whom was a person 
whose aspect inspired me with a respect which I had never felt for any one be- 
fore. The elder of the two sat down at some distance from me, and his com- 
panion in front of him. The young man then came nearer to me ; I asked 
him who he was; he replied, that his name was Hosayn. I bur.st into tears, 
exclaiming, I would have sacrificed the life of my own father to save that of 
Hosayn, whom I think I now see bathed in his own blood, ^and. repelled by the 
waters of the stream.” 1 perceived then that the old man looked at me atten- 
tively, and spoke to the other, who, soon after, invited me to join them. I 
arose and seated myself near the old man, who inquired who I was. I replied 
that I w'as a Shyite. He desired to know my name, and I apprized him that 
it was Hasan ben-Faraj ben-Haushab. He then said, he knew iny father, who 
was attached to the doctrines of the Shyites, who acknowledge twelve imams, 
and asked if I entertained the same opinions. I replied, that I had always 
professed them up to the time when the ill-success of our undertakings had 
discouraged me. He thereupon said : I have interrupted you in your studies ; 
1 beg you to go on with them.” 1 resumed at the place where I had broke 
off, and when I came to this passage, ** They proceeded till they met a young 
man, and they slew him,”* the old man asked if I was one of those who fol- 
lowed the rules of justice and professed the unity of God. On my replying 
in the affirmative, he added : Is it conformable to the principles of justice 
to slay an innocent being, who has committed no murder, and only because it 
is said, * We fear lest he should draw them (his relations) into error and infide^ 
lity ?’ ”f I told him it appeared as if I had never read this passage, and that I 
was anxious that some one would teach me its true interpretation. That/* 
said he, “is covered with a slight veil;” and rising immediately, he retired. 
Scarcely had 1 lost sight of him, before I repented of not following him, ia 
order to learn who he was, such a deep impression had his words produced 
upon my mind. 1 had almost despaired of finding him again, when the person 
who accompanied him passed near me. Saluting him, I requested information 
* Corwt sur. xviii. v. 73. t Ibid,, v. 79. 
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respecting the old man; he replied, that he was the Imam himself, and pro. 
cured me an interview with him. The Imam applied himself to exciting my 
courage, and making me understand, in his allegorical and figurative style, 
that the time drew near when the hopes of the sect would be realized. “ The 
house,” said he, in his enigmatical language, “ is Yemani ; the pillar, Yemani; 
the faith, Yemani; the Caabah, Yemanu It is from Yemen that the faith will 
manifest itself and come forth triumphant.” One day, he asked me whether I 
was prepared to undertake a long journey for the cause of God ; I replied that 
he might dispose of me as he pleased. “ Thou art,” said he, “ the only one 
from Yemen on whom any reliance can be placed: be patient, we shall soon 
see an individual arrive from that country.” In fact, in the year 2(56, one of 
the principal inhabitants of Dayshan, a city of Yemen, named Abu’lhasan Ali 
ben-Fadl, had gone on the pilgrimage. When he had fulfilled this religious 
duty, he pursued his route with some of his companions to visit the tomb of 
Hosayn. He met with one of the followers of the Imam, who conducted him 
into his presence. As soon as the Imam saw this person, and knew who he 
was, he said to Abu’lkasem, ‘ This is he for whom we have waited — march, in 
God’s name.’ Having called Ali ben-Fadl into his presence, he addres.scd a 
few questions to him respecting Yemen, and asked if he knew the city ofAden- 
Laah. The man having replied in the negative, the Imam said to Abu’lkasem : 

• Adcn>Laah must be the object of your journey and inspire you with full con- 
fidence, for within its walls our rights will be proclaimed.’ Then, addressing 
Ali, ‘ I am about to send into Yemen,’ said he, ‘ as dai (missionary), your bro- 
ther, whom you see here, and you will accompany him.’ He then assigned to 
each a distinct district, and gave much advice to Ali. Then he placed in the 
hands of Abu’lkaseiii a book of precepts expressed in an enigmatical style. In 
the advice which the Imam verbally gave to Abu’lkasem, he said : ‘ If thou 
fallest in with a man whose logic is more subtle than thine, take refuge in the 
interior doctrine.’ The missionary inquired what this meant : * Break off the 
discourse,’ said the Imam ; * give thy adversary to understand that the reasons 
he pretendeth to refute include a mysterious sense, which ought not to be 
vulgarly known. In this manner thou may’st keep him at a distance, until 
thou hast found an argument capable of convincing him.’ He recommended to 
Ali and Abu’lkasein to be on good terms with, and to do all the service they 
could to, each other ; he then took leave of them, after imploring upon them 
the benedictions of Heaven. Abul’kasem took the route of Kadesiah, and 
reached Mecca in safety. 

“ Abu’lkasem and Abu’lhasan arrived in Yemen the beginning of the year 
268 (A.D. 882), and settled in that province, where, for two years, they exer- 
cised in secret the fuiicticns of missionaries. In 270, they began to preach 
openly. Abu’lkasem thus continues : ‘ I had occasion to meet the Shyites 
called Benu Musa, whom I caused to take an oath of fidelity. They apprized 
roe that they had brethren who shared the same opinions, and who inhabited 
Aden-Laah.* I avowed to them, that that city was the object of my mission, 
and I departed thither with them. I put up with a Shyite household.’ Abu’l- 
kasem married the daughter of Ahmed beh-Abdallah, with the view of inducing 
this person to declare for the Mahdi. * I hastened,’ continues Abu’lkasem, 

* to write to the Imam, to whom I sent a considerable sum of mone}';, stuffs, 
and various articles of value. When the prince read my despatch, he recited 
some verses, implying gratitude to Heaven for having given him my aid.’ 

** The principles of the .sect propagated rapidly in Yemen. Abu’lkasein 
* A city in .\rabiii Felix, not Cuk from Aden. 
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caused a Portress to be built on Mount Laah, made himself master of Sanar, 
and despatched dait not only throughout Yemen, but into other countries,-^ 
Yainamah, Bahrein, Sinde, India, Egypt, and the Magreb. The Amir Izz- 
eddin Abu-Mohammed Abd-alaziz ben-Shaddad ben-Temim ben-Moezz ben- 
Badis Himiari, in his work entitled * Collection and Explanation concerning 
the History of Cairowan, the Kings and distinguished personages which that 
city has produced, as well as the rest of the Magreb,’ says : * Those who were 
the first to preach, in the times of Islamism, the impious doctrines* ( ) 

were Abu’lkhattab Mohammed, son of Abu-shakar Maimun ben-Daysan ben- 
Sayd Gadban, author of the work entitled ^ The Hippodrome, or Support of 
Atheism and Abu Sayd, of Ram-Horinuz, in the province of Ahwaz, who 
belonged to the sect of the Magi called Khoramis. All three inculcated upon 
their adherents that every act of devotion has a hidden sense ; that God has 
not really imposed upon his saints, and upon those who are attached to the 
imams, the obligation of prayer, tithes, fast, or pilgrimage ; that he has inter- 
dicted to them nothing; and that they may lawfully marry their mothers and 
sisters. All these pretended religious duties, say they, which are an infliction 
upon the vulgar, and those who look only at the external sense, are in no wise 
obligatory upon individuals of distinguished rank. Adam and all the prophets 
were hut artful impostors, whose aim was to obtain pre-eminence over others. 

Under the Abbassides, the sectaries acquired a vast power, and found 
themselves supported by Abu’lkhattab and his partisans, on account of the 
ardent zeal which they manifested in defence of the interests of the Hashem 
family. The children of Abbas likewise declared themselves their protectors ; 
but an inquiry instituted in the city of Kufah having revealed their secret 
opinions, and proved that Abu’lkhattab’s object was to abolish religious obser- 
vances, and to legalize whatever had been prohibited by tlfe divine laws, Isa 
ben-Musa caused him to be arrested, with seventy of his partisans, and be- 
headed. The rest of the sect dispersed in the different provinces of the 
empire; .some settled in Khorasan and India; and Abu Shakar Maimun ben- 
Sayd, surnamed Gadban, went to Jerusalem, accompanied by a number of his 

di.sciples, where they taught magic, divination, juggling (jjjj), astronomy, 

alchemy, and the art of dissimulating piety and abstraction from the things of 
the world. Abu Shakar Maimun had a son named Abd-allah, and surnamed 
Alkaddah, whom he initiated into the secrets of his sect, and instructed to 
feign the utmost zeal for the pretensions df the Shyites. 

“ Abdallah, in the reign of Mamiin, having leagued with Ishak ben-Ibrahim 
ben-Mosab, they took arms, and proclaimed the opinions of the Shyites, at 
Karkh and Isfahan. Amongst their followers was a person named Mohammed, 
son of Hosayn, grandson of Jehan-Bakhtar, and surnamed Didan, who pos- 
sessed a large fortune, in the neighbourhood of Karkh and Isfahan, and pro- 
fessed a bitter hatred towards the Arabians. Abd-allah, having heard of this 

* The origin of the word Sendik is given by Masiidi in these terms : ** When Zaradust, son of Aspete- 
man, hod given the Persians the book entitled Ueatah, written in the ancient Persian language, he 
composed a commentary ui>on it, entitled Send, and upon the latter another commentary, named 
Pazend, The Send was destined to explain the primitive work, which emanated from the deity. When 
a Persian advanced any principle, in religion, contrary to the authority of the revealed hook, the 
Beatah, and grounded It on the commentary, or Send; it was said of him, * he is a Zendl;* thus giving 
him aname derived from that of the commentary, to denote that the individual departed from the clear 
doctrines of the revealed book to take up explanations contrary to revelation. The Arabians, having 
taken this idea from the Peruans, adopted the term, to which they gave the form Sendik. The dualists ' 
(Manichnans) were distinguished by this name.** This word Sendik. originally having a precise signifi- 
cation, timt of Monicheenn, came afterwards to denote generally, * an impious person,* * one who disre- 
garded the laws of religion and morality.' This is the sense in wlilch it is used at the present day. 
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personage, went thither. Having applied himself to medicine, especially dis- 
orders of the eyes, and the evacuating of the humours which collected in that 
organ, and avowing no other than disinterested motives for his practice, and a 
desire to please God he soon acquired a high reputation, which 

✓ 

spread throughout the vicinity of Isfahan and the whole province of Jebal. 
Didan, hearing of his fame, invited him to his house. Abdallah indulged in a 
bitter invective against the vices of the Arabians, and thus gained the affection 
of his host, who sent him considerable sums of money. With these funds, 
Abdallah took up his abode in the province of Kufah, and despatched dais on 
all sides. At his death, his son Ahmed succeeded him, and followed up his 
father’s plans. He attached to him an inhabitant of Kufah, named Rustem 

Abh’lhosayn ben-Karkhir ben-Haushub ‘ the carpenter*)^ 

a Shyite, who professed the opinions of those who recognised as imam Musa- 
Kadem, son of Jafar-Sadak. Convinced by the arguments of Abd-allah, he 
consented to ascribe the title of imam to Ismayl, son of Jafar. Both watched 
attentively the arrival of the pilgrims who came to visit the meshheds (monu- 
ments) of Irak and Kerbela, and when they observed a man who pleased them, 
they invited him, and revealed their sentiments to him.” 


CIRCASSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 

TO THE KDITOR. 

The article “ Circassia,” in your June Number, made it apparent that the 
charge against the Russian Government, of falsifying the work of M. Taitbout 
de Marigny, is untrue, and the result of ignorance (perhaps, 1 should say, 
culpable ignorance) on the part of the English translator of that work. I have 
been very much surprised, however, to find that, in the last number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, there is a notice of M. Taitbout do Marigny’s 
book, in which this false charge is adopted, in the following words : 

An English translation of the work of M. de Marigny has lately been published, by 
Mr. Murray, together with the omissions and interpolations of the Russian censorship at 
Odessa. It would appear, that the manuscript narrative of M. de Marigny's vnyagea 
was sent by him to the Governor of New Russia, who, during the absence last year of 
the author, had them published at Odessa, adding passages calculated to mislead the 
European public on several points, and suppressing other passages which represented 
the Circassians in a light too favourable for Russian designs. The exposure which has 
thus been made of the long course of deception practised on the literature of the age by 
Klaproth (?) and other savans acting under the influence of the Russian cabinet, is com. 
pletc. The contrast between the interesting narrative of M. de Marigny and the insi- 
dious interpolations of the Russian editor is truly remarkable. 

It is to be regretted that our public writers have either so little knowledge or 
so little discretion. 


I am. Sir, &c. &c. 


A. A. 
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CATALOGUE AND DESCRIPTION OF TAMUL WORKS. 

The following list of forty-three Tamul works, with notices of their con- 
tents, was prepared by the Rev. Mr. Gericke, the highly-respected missionary, 
for the gentleman who has favoured us with it. 

1. Totkappiamy containing the Malabar or Tamul art of poetry, with that 
of grammar and other sciences necessary for those who desiie to become 
masters of the Tamul language in all its idioms, so as to understand ail the 
books written in that language. It is the most valuable work they have, and 
also the most difficult to understand. Whoever has studied this book well is 
reckoned a truly learned man among the Tauuiler, and a good poet. Its diffi- 
culty is complained of. The name of the author is Tolkappiam, who is said 
to have been a king of a people, whom the Tamuler call Sammancr, and 
esteem as heathens, who know not God, whilst they reckon themselves to be 
a nation, possessing the original true religion. These Sammaner, however, 
must have been great lovers of literature, for all books of this sort arc said to 
have been written by men of that nation. The Tamul poets make this book 
above one thousand years old. It consists of a large collection of precepts, 
rules, and examples. They say that some have acquired all tliese precepts, 
rules, and examples by heart ; though the attentive study of it, by a person 
conversant in the language, will require a whole inonth*s time. 

Note. This work is described in Mr. Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Col- 
lection, vol. i. p. 217, ifrulcT the title Tol^happiijam, ais “a Grammar of the Tamul 
Language,” ])y Tolghappya, said to be an iiicuniation of Vishnu and a pupil of 
Agastya: according to some traditions (it is added), the grammar is an ampliheution 
of a similar work ascribed to Vira Pfindya, Raja of Madura. In Bahington*s trans- 
lation of Beschi’s Grammar, it is also inentioiied as “an ancici^t w’ork written by a 
person called Tolcnppiyanar (ancient author),*’ which, from its conciseness, is obscure. 

2. Karifrvi, containing rules for sixteen sorts of verse ; teaching how to 
compose them ; with sixteen melodies. The author of this book is Ammada 
Sagerer, who is said to have lived eight hundred years ago, to have been a 
hermit, and to have gained his knowledge from a certain great prophet, residing 
in a certain mountain, and still alive, as several thousand other prophets are. 
The name of this holy man is Agestier (Agastya) ; and they give the name of 
the mountain, Podiurnamalei, in the niid^t of the peninsula; which, however, 
is not accessible. This book was written in verse, and is one of the most diffi- 
cult ; and therefore another has explained the difficulties : his explanation is 
found under every verse copied from the original. 

3. Nannul, a grammar, in poetry, treating of letters, syllables, and words ; 
also giving rules for amplification. This book is not large, but is very difficult; 
the matter is not only extremely dry, but the versification very intricate. How- 
ever, they say that there is also an explanation of this in a separate book. The 
author’s name is Bawanaiuii, and he is said to have been an illustrious prophet. 
The book is reckoned to be above eight hundred years old. 

Note. This is also mentioned of the (*at. Mack. Coll., i. 247, as a portion of an 
intended w^ork on Tamul Grammar, by Pavanandi, an ascetic. Beschi explains the 
title Natmul as corresponding exactly to the French Belles-Lettres: and states that 
the work was to consist of five parts, of which the first two only were completed, on 
letters and w'ords. 

4. Tirvagataniy is the name of the author of the work, who was of the Sam- . 
nianer nation, mentioned under No. 1. He i.s said to have died above six hun- 
dred years ago. All who pursue literature, and wish to converse with the 
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learned, are very fond of this book, for it furnishes an abundance of ^ords 
used by the learned. The common Malabar people understand not a word 
of it. 

5. Niganduy also a poetical work like that of TIrvagaram ; but differing in 
this, that it is written in verse, whereas Tirvagaram is written in prose. The 
author is Wiramandalawer, and lived in the time of Tirvagaram, and made this 
book by Tirvagaram’s order ; both contain twelve chapters. 

6. Tiruwasagaviy Holy Scripture, containing their moral law. This book is 
esteemed very holy ; it shews how God is to be known and worshipped or 
served; it teaches the dut}' of mankind towards God and men. It is written 
in verse, in the poetical language; and thence is understood by very few. 
Often very copious matter is comprised in one verse. The name of its author 
is Manikkawasager, who is said to have been a holy man from his youth. His 
name is much celebrated. This book is said to be above one thousand years 
f>ld. It is one of the greatest and best they have. 

7. Tiruwallmuer, a moral book in verse ; which, in respect to the matter it 
treats of, is like the writings of Seneca. It is highly esteemed. It is the most 
learned and edifying book they have. It is a manual among the Tamuler, 
and they know many of its verses by heart, and make use of them in conversa- 
tion, and in their dialogues with the missionaries. To confirm and demon- 
strate a declaration by a verse out of this or any other book of repute, is credit- 
able with them. Hence this book and others like it are much read ; and we 
meet with poets who know the whole of it by heart. The poet whom the first 
Danish missionary had in his pay, and who was blind, had learnt this and many 
other books by heart ; so that he could repeat them very accurately. The 
author of this book is Tiruwalluwer ; he is said to have written at Meliapore, 
or St. Thome ; the Parriars call their priests Waliuwer. They relate several 
fables about him. The book is said to be 1,600 years old. The verses are 
short and full of sense, so that a single verse contains a great deal of matter. 
It contains 1,330 verses on these three subjects ; charity, wealth, pleasure. 

Note, An account of this work, and of its author, the diviie Valluver, and some 
extracts, are given in the Cat. Mack. Coll., i. 232. 

8. Tirutualluwer-Urciy that is, the exposition of Tiruwalluwer. This book 
is rare ; and though it is an exposition, it cannot be understood but by the 
learned, the expositor having used poetical words and phrases. This expositor 
is Natshinar Kimar, a celebrated poet, able to explain intricate verses. He 
lived several hundred years after Tiruwalluwer, and lias written expositions of 
many other books, which are difficult to be understood, both with regard to 
style and subject. This is the book, of the first chapters of which, Mr. Kin- 
dcrsley has given a translation. 

9. Sinddmani, a large book, in verse, with a copious explanation, contain- 
ing histories, events that happened to learned and unlearned men, and varioii.s 
sciences. It cannot be understood but by the learned. The author is Tirutak- 
kamamuni, said to have been a famous hermit among the Sammaner, and to 
have written this work on copper ; hence it is said to be one of the oldest 
books. The author is supposed to be still alive, dwelling in the Mount Podia- 
mamalei, mentioned above. The author of the explanation is Barimel Asager, 
who was a good poet. They say, that whenever he finished a chapter of this 
exposition, the god Ishuren appeared to him, and made him a present of a 
golden coco-nut. Therefore, the poets value this book very highly, though 
they encounter many difficulties in the study of it. 

10. Paradaniy a large book, written in very difficult verse, called WiruddaWy 
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containing the whole history of Kistnen, who is represented as very learned 
and amiable. The author’s name is Willi-Puddur-alwaPy a poet, who wrote 
only on the gods, and never on kings or other men. The book consists of 
six thousand songs, which are very difficult, but pleasant to the ear. 

11. Parada Urei, explanation of the Paradam. The poetic Tamul of the 
Paradam is, word for word, translated into common Tamul. The parts of this 
history are well connected ; but it contains extravagant and monstrous things. 
The first Danish missionary read the whole of it, and extracted many words 
and fine phrases from it. Of the author of this explanation, who was a brah- 
min, they say, that he had a daughter, who read the Paradam, but being 
unable to understand it, she begged of her father to translate it into common 
Malabar, which he did. 

32. Kanda Parana Urei, explanation of the Kanda Puranamy which con- 
sists of 1^,000 songs, in difficult verse. The explanation, which the first nns- 
sionary read, in order to learn words and phrases, contains the monstrous 
history of a king, who, for two thousand years, did penance in a desert, and 
obtained for it, of God, the power of ruling and governing the fourteen worlds. 
In process of lime, he grew proud, and became rebellious against God, so that 
God himself was obliged to make war against him. I'he armies on both sides 
M’ere so numerous, that by their march, all the seven seas were so filled 
with dust, that they grew dry; their height reached unto the stars. For 
sling-stones, they made use of the great mountains ; and many more such 
things are therein related. But the connexion observed, and the elegance of 
the style, cannot he too much admired. They who wish to arrive at a true 
elegance in expressing themselves in Tamul must read this bool^ Originally it 
was written in Sanscrit, and was translated by the great Ajestier, more than 
one thousand years ago. Afterwards, it was rendered into poetical Tamul by 
a brahmin ; and at last it was made intelligible in the common language. In 
this historical poem, many hundreds of gods are introduced, as powerful 
beings, combined with the above-mentioned great king. 

The learned among the Malabars look upon this fable as a true history; 
though they confess, that in this world such things us are here related cannot 
happen, they say, they have happened in a former world. 

13. Arilshandiren Kadei, the history of a king named Aritshandiren ; of 
whom is therein related, that he never told a lie. It happened one day, that 
a prophet came to him, with a dancing-girl, with whom the king was much 
pleased ; and having asked the prophet, what he wished he should give him ; 
the prophet desired a sum sufficient for a costly offering, when he should come 
again. When he returned for it, the sum was found to amount, with the inte- 
rest due on it, to more than his kingdom was worth. But as the king had 
never told a lie, so he would also on this occasion not break his word, and he 
gave the prophet his whole kingdom, and suffered himself and his wife to be 
sold for slaves. But after a long trial of his patience, God appeared unto him, 
and took him, together with his wife, visibly into heaven. 

This story is written in smooth and easy verse, and is highly esteemed. 
This king, Aritshandiren, is said to have reigned two thousand years in the 
beginning of this yoogam, or age of the world, of which have elapsed more 
than five thousand years. 

14. Aritshandira Puranam, This book comprehends the whole history of 
king Aritshandiren’s reign and government, and the virtues he practised. With 
regard to style and versification, it is very different from the former, and much 
more difficult to understand. The versification is of that sott which i& 
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called IViruddam, Who the authors were of this and the former book, and 
at what time they were written, is still unknown to us. These two books are 
read in schools, and learned by heart ; both on account of the moral they con- 
tain, and the elegance of the versification. 

15. Wedalahadeiy is a long hi.story of a great demon, named Wedalam, who 
served with a Malabar king, named Wickirainarer, and practised a great many 
cunning arts. The versification is good, but the subject-matter is foolish. 
Wedalam is said to have been originally a priest of the gods in the other 
\vorld ; but it happened that, when at a certain lime the goddess Parwadi had 
something very particular to speak with the god Isburen, Wedalam, the priest, 
hid himself, and not only over-heard their private conversation, but divulged 
it also ; wherefore Ishuren was so displeased, that he cursed him. After which, 
he became a devil, came to this world, and practi.sed his tricks in it. 

16. Pala Ni/ana tsuioadi. A book treating of divers holy acts of the soul, 
of many ceremonies used in and without the pagodas, and invocations of the 
gods, leading to an austere and secluded life, in such a manner as to engage 
people to leave their home, wife, and children, and to go to some secluded 
place, to serve the gods. Of the effect of this book on the minds of people, 
the first missionary relatc.s a singular instance that happened at Tranquebar. 

17. Sinindira Mulcu A philosophical book, treating of men and other 
created beings, containing gooil ethics. This hook is very rare, and the author 
and age of it is not yet known to us. The versification is easy ; but it is 
somewhat difficult to comprehend the meaning. 

18. Parada ^mmanar. A great book, written in very harmonious and ele- 
gant verse, containing the history of Kistnen. The author’s name is Ambia- 
badi, a poet, who ffourished about six hundred years ago. 

19. Kalingaltupparani. An historical book, treating of the wars between 
two Malabar kings, Kalinga Rajah and Sorha Rajah. The author’s name is 
Tirutakkamamunii, a hermit, who lived about eight hundred years ago. 

Note. This work is mentioned in the Cat. Mack. Coll., i. 196, as a professedly 
poetical account of the subjugation of Kalinga, by Kullottunga Chola ; but the work 
chiefly consists of the praise.s of Gaiiesa and Devi. 

20. Alangara Udaranam. An introduction to poetry by precepts, examples, 
and similes. The author is Alangaram, a brahmin, who lived eight hundred 
years ago. 

21. Ttrupugnrlhy divine praise, written in praise of Ishuren’s son, Suppira- 
manien, on account of his manifold great deeds. The versification is very 
difficult ; but the book is learnt by heart at school. The author is Ariinagiri- 
naden, who, for many years, served as a drummer, but turned out a very holy 
man, to the astonishment of every body. The poets say of him, that he did 
not write this poem by the rules, having never learnt them, but by the inspira- 
tion of Suppiramanicn himself. They mention the name of the town in which 
he lived, viz., Tirukkaladdi, and that he died about two hundred years ago. 

22. Wadurpurannm. A very old book, in verse, treating of the holy rivers 
in which they bathe ; of the ashes of cow-dung, used for their forehead and 
arms, and breast, and neck ; of [)agodas and images, &c. This is one of their 
codes of law, written originally in Sanscrit, and translated into Tamiil about 
three hundred years ago, by a brahmin. The author of the original Sanscrit 
book is Sugabrumarishy, who is described n.s a highly enlightened prophet of 
the tribe of Brumnia. They say, further, that the goddess Parwadi, the wife 
of Ishuren, dictated this book to the author several thousands of years ago. 

23. Egampumnader Ula. A book of a very singular sort of verse, relating 
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the story of a girl of seven years of age, who had great love for the figure of 
one of their divinities, and of what happened in consequence of it. In it is 
described the sevenfold state of a virgin. 

S?4. Knnden Amipudi, songs on the god Kandcn, from the same author who 
composed Tirupugarih^ No. 21. 

2.5. Ahirdmienlddij songs on the goddess Abirami, the protcctrix of a town 
named Tirukadaur, where you find three great regularly-built pagodas, one 
coiitigiioiis to the other. The first is common to all, and contains many 
idols; into the second only they may come who have been purified from their 
sins ; therein stand the greatest idols ; the third and most sacred has no 
image. In this the only God is worshipped, without a figure or likeness, whom 
they call Parabarawastu ( 

Ante. Mentioned in Cut. Mack. Coll, i. 226, under the title of Abhirdma Andddi, 
and de.scrihed as Hymns in honour of the goddess Parvati, by Abhiraina Pattam ;** 
Avliich does not seem correct. 

2(i. Kyanapostagam, the book of wisdom and righteousness, treating of the 
purification of the body and soul, of the invocation of the gods, and what quali- 
fications of the heart it requires. It contains also forms of prayer. This book 
is old and rare, and much esteemed, as the things which it prescribes arc con- 
sidered as the means of ha|)|)iness. 

27- IVarunen Wnladilen Mndel, an atheistical book, said to have been 
written by an husbandman, who, by mere application, without instruction, be- 
came a poet and a scofier. The view with which he wrote this book is to dis- 
suade men from the belief in a god, and all those truths which the ancient 
writers taught of divine, heavenly, and eternal things ; because neither God, 
nor those things which were said and written of what is to come, can be seen, 
and to persuade tliem to believe that the enjoyment of thin world is the only 
true happiness, and to make those appear as fools who reverence gods, that 
may be seen and felt, and lead an austere and hard life for the enjoyment of 
heavenly pleasures. This hook is esteemed by the natives as a heathen book. 

28. KoUkalamhagam, A hook of one hundred songs to Wishtnoo, which are 
sung in the pagodas of Sirangam, composed by a brahmin named Pullci-Perumal- 
Ayanar, who died about 1.50 years ago. 

29. JJevaram. A collection of hymns in praise of the god Ishiiren. 

Note. Mentioticd in Cat. Mack. Coll., i. 221, as a large collection of hymns 
addressed to tlio principal Siva Liiigas. 

30. Vansha tnndira kade'u Five entertaining stories, written much in the 
style of the fables of il'lsop, and cpntainiiig many moral precepts, taught by . 
the devices of animals. This hook is made use of in schools. 

Note. This is the well-known Pancha^tantra : it is in the Mackenzie Collection, 
Cat i. 221. 

31. Nagapasa Pandalam, I'he history of the war between Wishtnoo and 
Indaratseittoo, who, though a great giant and hero, was by the former killed 
by a poisoned arrow. This hook contains three hundred viruddam, or verses, 
and is very difficult to be understood. The author of it is Kaniben, who was 
a great poet, and has written at large the war between Wishtnoo and the 
n'jghty giant Ravanen, in twelve thousand viruddam, which book is held in 
great veneration. 

32. Valliammei Vemba, A collection of’ 295 songs on the goddess Valliain- 
nici, who is the wife of Suppiramanien. The author is Pugcl-endi, who was 
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a learned poet» and lived six hundred years ago, and is said to have written 
many other books. 

33. Sidambararamalei. A book of 102 songs, to be sung on Ishuren ; con- 
taining scarcely anything but similes and metaphorical expressions. The author 
is Koganama Siweier, who is said to have been a holy man, and to have lived 
about two hundred years ago. 

34. Vengidamalei. A book of one hundred songs, to be sung on Wishtnoo. 
The author is Pulleiperumal Ayenar. 

35. NUinadayamy field-dancing; containing 102 songs, which the field- 
dancers and dancing-women sing. 

36. Walliammanar. A book of very pleasing verses on the goddess Walli- 
ammei, containing her whole history. 

37* Tiruwarurula. A particular sort of versification, composed on the 
idol who has his pagodas in the country of Tiruwarur, where he is said to have 
done many miracles. His name is Tiagaraser, whose image, made of pure 
gold, and kept and worshipped in his pagoda, is said to have fallen from 
heaven. 

38. PuUei-tamul^ songs, in which the manner of little children is represented 
to the praiseof God, and his wonderful dealings (plays) with the children of men. 

39. Kumara-pullei-tirunaman. One hundred songs on Ishiiren’s son, named 
Kumarer, who has power and authority over all devils, and keeps them under 
his rule and government, that without his will they may do no harm to men. 
The name of the author of these songs is Kutnarakurubara Pandararn, who is 
said to have been a very learned man, and to live still ; to have made these 
verses in his sixteenth year, and to have gone from the coast of Coromandel 
to Bengal, where he wrote many books in verse. 

40. Ranshien-Amdnar. A very large book, in verse. The versification is 
easy and smooth. It relates the whole history of the transactions of Wishtnoo, 
in his sixth metamorphosis, or appearance in the world. This book is highly 
esteemed, and is easily understood. Its age is about three hundred years. 

4J. Perumal Amdnar. An extensive work, the versification of which is 
very harmonious, treating of the fourth metamorphosis of Wishtnoo, and re* 
lating all that happened in it. This and the former, and all other books 
written on these subjects, are looked upon by the followers of Wishtnoo as 
containing the principles of their religion, and as the source of all books. 

42. Kumbagarna padalam. An extensive history of the wars of the giant 
named Kumbagaranen, brother to Ravanen, written in verse; to which is 
added, an explanation in common Tamul for those who do not understand the 
poetical Tamul. There are many Tamul books originally written in verse, 
which have been afterwards explained by others. 

The author of this history is the above-mentioned Kamben, who is in great 
repute among the Tamuler as an historical writer, or rather as a writer of fabu- 
lous events. 

These wars are represented as carried on in the first great period of the 
world, which they call Kite da yoogam^ upon which follows their Diredayoo~ 
ganif and their Duavura yoogam ; which ages, according to their account, are 
passed away ; the present age they call Kali yoogam^ of which there have 
passed away more than 5,000 years. 

43. Anumar- Amdnar. A very large book, in easy and pleasant verse, con- 
taining the history of the monkey named Anumar ; who, with his army of 
monkies, has done innumerably great deeds and w onders ; so that, on their 
account, he is numbered with the principal gods. This book consists of 4,284 
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verses, and is written with great erudition. The name of the author is Pnge* 
lendi, who has written many other books of the same kind of verse. The 
book is not yet four hundred years old, but the history which it relates is said 
to have happened many thousand years ago, in the island of Ceylon, where 
Rawanen had his castle and residence. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 

The industry and erudition of the celebrated Professor Praehn continue 
to be exercised upon those departments of study which he has so long and 
so successfully cultivated, the ancient and modern history of the Mohamme- 
dans in Western and Central Asia, especially as illustrated by coins and 
inscriptions. Of the former lie has recently described, I, A new gold coin 
of Mansur I., king of Bokhara; 2, one of Kukburi III., prince of the 
Turkman dynasty of the Benu-Buktigin ; 3, a modern gold coin, or tilaf 
of Bokhara, of Mir Hyder ; 4, a silver coin of Amin, the son of Harun; 
5, one of Yakut, the first of the Sefari princes of Persia; and copper 
coins of the Scljuk Turks, of Bajazet the second, the khans of the Crimea, 
&c. These coins belong to the collection of Count Stroganow, or to the 
cabinet of the Imperial University of Moscow. Of the latter. Professor 
Fraelin has published a notice of two Arabic inscriptions, found recently 
at Nakchivan. 

The Imperial Academy at St. Petersburgh has recently made an addition 
to its collection of Sanscrit manuscripts, by the purchase of four works^ 
brought originally from India by a Mr. licbedefF, who had the merit of 
being one of the first Europeans who attempted to reduc^ the ** Moors,*' 
or Hindustani, to a grammatical form, available to European study. A 
description of them has been printed as a Supplement to the Catalogue of 
those already belonging to the Academy, amounting to seventy, which 
were described by the late Mr. Lonz, a young Russian of extraordinary 
acquirements and amiable character, who spent some time in England, and 
who had distinguished himself as a Sanscrit scholar of the highest order by 
his publication of the text of the drama entitled Vikrama and Urvasty. 
with a Latin translation, and notes indicative of great learning and prodi- 
gious industry. The Supplement is the work of Mr. Paul Petroff, a young 
orientalist of high attainments and great promise, and who is destined,, 
according to Professor Fraehn, to effect the accomplishment of an object 
which was set on foot under the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. d*Ouvaroff, and which the unexpected and regretted death of 
Mr. Lenz interrupted — the introduction of Sanscrit into Russia. 

The Academy of St. I’etersburgh has also engaged actively in promoting 
the study of the Tibetan language ; and a work on its orthographical rules 
has been commenced, printed in characters, cast for the purpose. A gram- 
mar and dictionary are also, wq understand, in course of preparation. It 
is fortunate for the credit of the British name, that the patronage of the 
Government of Bengal has secured us the precedence in these commendable 
labours, by the publication of the Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary of M. 
Csoma Kdrdsy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ro^al Asialic Society , — A general meeting was held on the 1st of Jiily ; the 
Right Hon. the President of the Society in the chair. Various donations were 
laid upon the table. Colonel Samuel Goodfellow ; Edward R. Power, E.sq. ; 
John Ramsay, Esq., M.D. ; and Kirkman Finlay, Esq., were elected resident 
members. George Ashburner, Esq., and Lieut. W. East wick, were elected 
non-resident members. M. D’Avezac, and Sir Thomas Reade, K.C.B., were 
elected corresponding members of the Society. 

Professor Wilson, the Director of the Societ\^, read a paper by John Romer, 
Esq., to which the Professor had appended some remarks, on the subject of 
the authenticity of the Zend and Pehlevi languages, as they a[)pcar in the reli- 
gious writings of the Parsis. Professor Wilson remarked, that a very wide 
and irreconcileable difference of opinion had prevailed, and continued to pre- 
vail, with respect to the genuine or fictitious character of these dialects, and 
every thing which tended to establish either beyond the possibility of contro- 
versy, could not fail to be interesting to the Society, and to the literary world 
at large. M. Anquetil du Perron, to whom we arc indebted for the first accu- 
rate knowledge of the religious books of the Parsis of Gnzerut, maintained the 
authenticity and high antiquity of the Zend and Pehlevi languages, in which 
those books were composed. Richardson, in the Preface to his Persian Dic- 
tionary, had strenuously opposed Du Perron in this opinion ; and had treated 
the claims of the Zend, especially, with great contempt, asserting it to be 
nothing more than a barbarous jargon, invented by the priests, culled from the 
dialects of every surrounding country. Sir William Jones and Colonel Vans 
Kennedy were of a similar opinion. Mr. Krskine, although he doubted the 
authenticity of the Zendavesia, when asserted to be the original composition 
of Zoroaster, did not consider the Zend a fabrication, but that it was a dialect 
of Sanscrit, once current in some part of India, and employed by the Pars! 
priests exclusively in the composition of their sacred books, long subsequent 
to the age of Zoroaster ; the Pehlevi he concluded to have been a dialect of 
the Persian. Continental Orientalists advocated the genuineness of the lan- 
guages in question, and had attempted to explain various ancient inscriptions 
found in Persia upon the principle of their being in the Pehlevi language. Pro- 
fessor Burnouf, at Paris, hud lithographed the text of the Vendiddd, and had 
published two volumes of an elaborate translation and commentary upon the 
Yapna. Professor Bopp, at Berlin, had taken the Zend for the basis of an 
extensive comparative grammar of that language, with the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic tongues; it was evident, therefore, that they consi- 
dered the question as decided. Notwithstanding, however, the asserted 
opinions of continental scholars, and the deductions to be drawn from their 
labours, it was impossible, in the face of the assertions and reasonings of our 
own equally eminent Orientalists, to feel quite convinced that the former were 
in the right ; and it was, therefore, obvious that the subject required further 
and more deliberate investigation. Some accurate notion of the principles of 
the Zend languages might possibly be collected from the careful inspection of 
passages of the Parsi works, and from their collation with modern Persian ; and 
it was to facilitate this, that Mr. Romer had collected various sentences from 
the Zend-Avesta^ Yagna^ Desatir^ &c. which he had interlined with Sanscrit^ 
Guxeratec, and Persian, ail in the Roman character, and from which a very 
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comprehensive comparison might be instituted. Mr. Romer’s conclusions 
militate against the claims of the Parsis to the authenticity of their sacred 
books ; and it was well known that the fact of their having forged the Desatir 
had been long established. 

At the conclusion of the paper, some conversation took place among the 
members relative to the subjects on which it treated. Sir Charles Forbes 
observed, that the late Mr. Duncan, governor of Bombay, believed in the 
genuineness of the Desatir, and materially assisted Mulla Firouz in its trans- 
lation. Colonel Briggs expressed himself favourable to the claims of the 
disputed languages ; and remarked, that there were dialects now spoken in 
several parts of Persia, in which many words and sentences were found bear- 
ing a strong similitude to the Pchlevi. He thought the question should not 
be too hastily decided ; particularly as it was still undergoing much learned 
investigation. 

Specimens from a translation of the Siroze of the Parsis of Bombay, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, were also read to the meeting by the director. 
The Siroze treats of the fatal attributes of each day of the month ; and des- 
cribed whether they were, respectively, auspicious or inauspicous. The book 
exercised a great influence over the whole body of the Zoroastrians. The 
precepts of fate contained in it were ridiculous enough ; though its framers 
seemed to have made such a distribution of good and evil throughout the 
month as was calculated to render those who consulted it neither much elated, 
nor much cast down ; blc.ssings and curse were made to go hand in hand 
during the whole journey of the moon. The following is the advice it con- 
tains for the third day : “ The third day is that of Ardibehisht, the angel who 
is the guardian of fire. This day is inauspicious. We should desist on it 
from doing any work. Fire must be worshipped. Nothing else must be done; 
lest its issue should prove unfortunate. It is to be maintained, that whoever 
shall work on this day will repent it at the end. The day is certainly not good 
for selling and buying. The child born this day will be miserable, stupid, and 
untruthful, during a long life. Good reports are neither to be approved nor 
credited. The visions of dreams will not be realized. Should a person fall 
ill, his life is in danger. If any thing be missing or lost, it will never be 
recovered unless by a special interposition of providence.” The twenty-fourth 
is one of “ the lucky days ; ” and is ** suitable for approving works. During 
it, amusements, marriages, and the laying the foundations of new houses, are 
proper. No other kind of work should be done. The child born will be a 
blessing to its parents, and become possessed of great property. Should any 
person be taken ill, he will soon be restored. The visions of dreams will be 
realised before the close of the day. Should any person run away, he will get 
into difficulties, and will speedily return. Reports heard will prove true, as 
God knows.” 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to Dr. Wilson and Mr. Romer for their 
communications. 

15th of July. — Professor Wilson in the chair. Several donations to the 
library were presented. The secretary read a letter from the Right Hon. Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, Bart., Vice-patron of the Society, addressed to the 
President, announcing that her Majesty had been graciously pleased to give 
her consent to become Patron of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The secretary also read an extract from a letter addressed to Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart., by the thirteen Pars! gentlemen of Bombay, who were 
/fsf(nf.t/o2^rn.N.S.V'OL.23.No.92. 2 Q 
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elected into the Society last year, expressing their gratification at the honour 
conferred upon them, and their desire, to the extent of their power, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the institution. 

John Henry Brady, Esq. and Philip Melvill, Esq. were elected resident 
members. 

The Chairman read a portion of a Biographical Memoir of the late Director 
of the Society, Henry Thomas Coicbrooke, Esq , written by his son, Edward 
Colebrooke, Esq. 

The Chairman announced that the Meetings of the Society were adjourned 
till Dec. next. 


VARIETIES. 

The Oydki of Borneo.-- Mr. Earl, in his “ Eastern Seas,” has given from 
personal observation on the spot, the following particulars respecting the sin- 
gular nation, the Dyaks, the aborigines of Borneo : — 

The Dyaks are of the middle size, and, with the exception of those who arc 
continually cramped up in their little canoes, arc invariably strait-limbed and 
well formed. Their limbs are well rounded, and they appear to be mus- 
cular ; but where physical strength is to be exerted in carrying a burthen, 
they are far inferior to the more spare-bodied Chinese settlers. Their feet are 
short and broad, and their toes turn a little inwards, so that in walking they 
do not require a very wide path. Their foreheads arc broad and flat, and their 
eyes, which arc placed farther apart than those of Europeans, appear longer 
than they really arc, from an indolent habit of keeping the eye half closed. 
The outer corners arc generally higher up the forehead than those nearer to 
the nose, so that were a straight line drawn perpendicularly down the face, the 
eyes would be found to diverge a little from right angles with it. Their cheek- 
bones are prominent, but their faces arc generally plump, and their features 
altogether bear a greater resemblance to those of the Cochin Chinese than of 
any other of the demi-civilized nations in Eastern India. The hair is straight 
and black, and is kept cut rather short by both sexes, but if permitted, would 
grow to a great length. Some of the Dyak women, who are married to Chi- 
nese, adopt the fashion of wearing tails. 1 never saw a nearer approach to a 
beard among the men, than a few straggling hairs scattered over the chin and 
the upper lip. 

The Dyak countenance is highly prepossessing, more so than that of any 
people I have yet encountered. On only one occasion did I ever perceive a 
decidedly sulky expression, and that was in the case of a lady who had been 
treated rather indecorously by some Malays. Those whom I saw for the first 
time (except in one instance on my return from the gold mines) always cast 
their eyes on the ground, and sometimes turned away their faces in a manner 
similar to that of a bashful child ; but by pretending to take no notice of 
them, and conversing with some one who happened to be present, they would, 
after a time, venture to steal an occasional glance, and if jthey understood 
Malay, I generally managed eventually to draw them into conversation. Their 
bashful manner, however, rarely wore off entirely, even after frequent meet- 
ings. 

The countenances of the Dyak women, if not exactly beautiful, are gene- 
rally extremely interesting, which is, perhaps, in a great measure owing to 
. the soft expression given by their long eye-lashcs, and by their habit of keeping 
tlio eyes half closed. In form they are unexceptionable, and the Dyak wife of 
m Chinese, whom I met with at Sinkawan, was, in point of personal attrac- 
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tr6ttfe, iuperior to atiy Eastern beauty who has yet come under my observation^ 
with the single exception of one of the same race, from the north-west coast 
of Celebes. Many of the Chinese on the west coast of Borneo are married to 
Dyak women, and their exemplary conduct, both as wives and mothers, is 
very highly spoken of. No matrimonial connexion has, I believe, ever been 
formed between a Malay of Sambas and a Dyak female; probably not from 
any disinclination on the part of the Malays, but in consequence of the 
powerful opposition that they might expect, since their female acquaintances 
(for the Malay women arc extremely jealous of the superior personal charms 
of the Dyaks) would either force them to give up their brides, or would find 
some means to remove their rival beauties. T trust that this spirit will long 
continue on the part of the fair disputants, for it is only^ from the non-existence 
of social intercourse between the aboriginal inhabitants and the Malays, that 
the Dyaks near Sambas are still uncontaminated by their dissolute neighbours. 

In complexion, the Dyaks are much fairer than the Malays, from whom they 
also differ greatly in disposition and general appearance, although not^o much 
so ns to lead to the conclusion that they could not have sprung from the same 
source, giving rather the idea that the cause of the dissimilarity has proceeded 
from the long disconnexion of the Malays from the original stock, in addition 
to their admixture and intercourse with foreign nations. The Dyaks are a 
much superior people to the Malays, although the latter affect to consider 
them as beings little removed from the orang-outan. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

TAc Despatches^ Minutes, and Correspondence, of the Marquess Welleslet/, K.G; 
during his Administration in India. Edited by Montoomeky Martin. Yol. IV. 
London, 1837. Wm. H. Allen and Co. / 

The present volume contains the chronological series of the Despatches and Cor- 
respondence of the Marquess Wellesley, relative to his administration of the Supreme 
Government of India, from January 1804 to August 1805 (when his Lordship sailed 
for Europe) ; embracing an examination of the treaties of peace concluded with 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Bemr; an explanation of the events w'hich 
occurred subsequent thereto, and of the contests with Holkar and the Bhurtpore 
Rajah ; a specification of the endowments for the Mogul family, and of the policy of 
the College of Fort William ; an exemplification of the designs of the French Govern- 
ment in India; copies of the treaties of 1804 and 1805, and the reply of Lord 
Wellesley to the address of the inhabitants of Calcutta. The.se four volumes com- 
prise substantially the work ; but the editor announces a supplemental volume, now 
in preparation, of documents illustrative of the events narrated therein. 

Our conviction of the great importance of these valuable papers lias been confirmed 
by every volume we have examined. High as we have always esteemed the states- 
manlike qualities of Lord Wellesley, we never, till reading this collection of his Indian 
despatches, had so distinct a notion of the consummate ability and adtnimble sagacity 
with which he applied the science of politics to the very peculiar exigencies of British 
India .at the period of hi.s administration. Wc are not surprised at the high testi- 
mony borne by the late Court of Directors to this work, which, we repeat, is not 
only a rich treasury of historical facts, but a mine of political wisdom. 

A Ghrantmar of the Sindhi Language. By W. II. Watiien, Esq., Chief Secretary to 
the Bombay Government. Bombay, 1836. 

The very extensive command over the dialects of Western India, and their prim(- ' 
tive stocks, possessed by Mr. Secretary Wathen, has been applied to a purpose strictly 
utilitarian, in the work under notice, the Sindhi language being spoken through the 
whole province of Sindh, and said to be understood as far north as the territories of 
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Bahairal Khan, the Derajat, and Multan ; it prevails westward. In Cutch Gundavi^ 
Shal, Mastung, and Pishin ; eastward, in Cutch, it is spoken, with some slight varia- 
tions in formation and accent ; and is used by the natives of Shekarpore and Multan, 
who are spread in colonies throughout the whole of the extensive provinces of Central 
Asia, and are the chief medium for commercial transactions in those countries ; and 
they are to be found in Russia, at Astrakan, throughout Baluchistan and Sistan, as 
well as at Herat and Bokhara, where they possess considerable political influence, 
occasionally, with the chiefs of those countries, from their command of capital, and 
their frequently taking farms of the revenues. 

Mr. Wathen says, that this language appears to be derived from the Sanscrit ; some 
of its forms may be traced to the Pali ; and it possesses considerable similarity to 
many of the dialects of India, which are derived from the same sources. He 
observes : “ In consequence of the opening of the River Indus, by the treaties con- 
cluded with the several powers through whose dominions that stream and its tributa- 
ries flow, the compiler of this work was induced to take advantages of the materials 
in his possession, to frame a grammar of the Sindhi, a language which is generally 
spoken in the countries through which the navigation of this river must lead travellers 
to pass, ft the liope that, as they are now laid open to tlie enterprise of Europeans, 
much advantage may be derived from a work like the present, calculated to facilitate 
their intercourse with the inhabitants of Sindh, and the adventurous merchants of 
Shekarpore and Multan. The great object in view has been to afford, in the smallest 
compass possible, the materials for acquiring with facility a practical knowledge of the 
language. ’* 

Steam Communication with India by the Red Sea ; advocated in a Letter to the Right 

Hon. Lord Viscount Melhournet illustrated by Plans of the Route and Charts of the 

Principal Stations, By Dionysius Lardner, LL. D., F. R. S. London, 1837. 

, Allen and Co. Hatchards. 

The question as to a steam -communication between Europe and India being now 
set at rest, by a declaration from the Home Authorities that a scheme is in course of 
organization by Government, publications upon this important topic cease to inspire 
their former interest. Dr. Lardncr is late in the field, and consequently many of the 
arguments he urges are not intrinsically new; but they are w'cll marshalled, and 
forcibly applied. He shows the powerful interests which are involved in the object ; 
that, though it might appear that merely the mercantile communities of the two 
hemispheres are likely to be benefited by it. yet that it is of really national importance, 
and that the whole population of India share in the sentiments and wishes of those 
who call for a measure which will reduce the distance of the two countries to less 
than one-third of its present amount ; that facilities afforded to intercourse necessarily 
increase the extent and amount of it, and that the defective means of internal com- 
munication by land in India arise partly from physical causes, which no art or wealth 
can remove. 

Until the details of the Government plan are known, it is unnecessary to discuss 
that part of the subject ; but we agree witli Dr. Lardncr, that “ this is one of those 
cases where a stinted outlay in the first establishment will be had economy.*' He 
strongly recommends the adoption, from the first, of large and powerful steam-ships. 
The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, A Fragment. By Cuaki.f.s Babbage, Esq. 

London, 1837. Murray. 

The Bridgewater Treatises are by this time sufficiently known to render it super- 
fluous, on the present occasion, to say more than that they are a series of eight, 
written in compliance with a direction in the will of the late Earl of Bridgewater, 
that persons should be appointed to write and publish a work ** on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation;** for which a sum of 
iS8,000 was bequeathed. Eight gentlemen, four of the clerical and four of the medical 
profession, were nominated by the Earl's trustees to write that number of treatises. 
Otid of the tprnMr, the Rev. Wm. Whewell, in treating “ on Astronomy and General 
Physics/* denies to the mecbanical'philosophers and mathematicians of recent times 
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fthy authority with regard to their views of the administration of the universe. ** We 
have no reason whatever/* hesays, *‘to expect from their speculations any helpf when 
we ascend to the First Cause and Supreme Ruler of the Universe. But we might* 
perhaps, go farther* and assert that they are in some respects less likely than men 
employed in other pursuits to make any clear advance towards such a subject of spe- 
culation.** This aiigument, which appears to countenance the prejudice that the 
pursuits of science are unfavourable to religion* appearing under the authority of so 
respectable a name* has induced Mr. Babbage* one of the profoundest of living me- 
chanical philosophers and mathematicians*** to make public his reflections upon the 
subject of Natural Religion, and their object being thus the same as that of the Bridge- 
water Treatises* and as they are, in a certain case, linked therewith, the Author, 
with a pardonable and signifleant solecism, has entitled his work the * Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise.* 

The work itself is a fragment^that is, it does not form a perfect treatise* and some 
of the parts arc fragmental — the Author not having sufficient time to develope his 
views fully — but it directs the reader into the requisite courses of reflection* and 
presents to his mind ideas of creation and of the Creator of the vastest and grandest 
character* reconciling him to the conviction (which overthrows some of the most plau- 
sible arguments of infidelity), that all the varieties and anomalies of the physical 
world are yet but unity on the greatest scale. 

One of the main sources of illustration employed by Mr. Babbage* is derived from 
his own Calculating Engine— a machine the possUnlity of which some minds hardly 
dare trust themselves to believe. This engine* in its improved state* Mr. Babbage 
tells us, **will calculate the numerical value of any algebraic function — that is* at 
any period previously fixed upon* or contingent on certain events* it will cease to 
tabulate that algebraic function, and commence the calculation of a different one ; and 
these changes may be repeated to any extent.** We shall extract his ** argument in 
favour of design,** deduced from this engine 

“ In that more extended form which recent simplifications havy enabled me to give 
to machinery constructed for the purpose of making calculations, it will be possible* 
by certain adjustments* to set the engine so that it shall produce the series of natural 
numbers in regular order, from unity up to a number expressed by more than a 
thousand places of figures. At the end of that term* another and a different 
law shall regulate the succeeding terms ; this law shall continue in operation per- 
haps for a number of terms* expressed by unity* followed by a thousand zeros* or 
10'"^ ; at which period anotlicr law shall be introduced* and* like its predecessors* 
govern the figures produced by the engine during a third of those enormous periods. 
This change of laws might continue without limit * each individual law destined to 
govern for millions of ages the calculations of the engine, and then give way to its 
successor to pursue a like career.* 

“ Thus a series of laws, each simple in itself, successively spring into existence, at 
distances almost too great fur human conception. The full expression of that wider 
law, which comprehends within it this unlimited sequence of minor consequences, 
may indeed be beyond the utmost reach of mathematical analysis: but of one 
remarkable fact* however* we are certain — that the mechanism brought into action 
for the purpose of changing the nature of the calculation from the production of its 
more elementaiy operations into those highly complicated ones of which we speak* is 
itself of the simplest kind. 

** In contemplating the operations of laws so uniform during such immense periods, 
and then changing so completely their apparent nature* whilst the alterations are in 
fact only the necessary consequences of some far higher law, we can scarcely avoid 
remarking the analogy which they bear to several of the phenomena of nature.. 

“ The laws of animal life, which regulate the caterpillar, seem totally distinct from 
those which, in the subsequent stage of its existence, govern the butterfly. The 

* U has been supposed that ten turns of the handle of the calculating engine might be made in a 
ininute* or about 526,000,000 In a century. As In this case, each turn would make a calculation, after 
the lapse of a million of centuries, only the fifteenth place of figures would have been reached. 
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difference is still more remarkable in the transformations undergone by that cli»s of 
animals which spend the first portion of their life beneath the surface of the waters; 
and the latter part as inhabitants of air. It is true that the periods during which 
these laws exist are not, to our senses, enormous, like the mechanical ones above- 
mentioned ; but it cannot be doubted that, immeasurably more complex as they are, 
they were equally foreknown by their Author ; and that the first creation of the egg 
of the moth, or the libellula, involved within its contrivance, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the whole of tlie subsequent transformations of every individual of their 
respective races.” 

This extract will suggest to the reader how vast are the resources which the 
** mechanical philosopher and mathematician ” can bring to the demonstration of the 
truths of Natural Religion. 

Lives of Kminent Britiah Stateamcn By John Forster, Esq. Vol. III. Being 
Vol. XCI. of Dr. Lardner’s 6'Viftiaef Cycfopadifl. London, 1837. Longman and 
Co. Taylor. 

The lives of Pym and Hampden are the subject of this volume, and they are treated' 
with a fulness proportionate to their importance : that of the former occupying 
upwards of three- fourths- There is, perhaps, too visible a leaning in favour of Pym ; 
but it is difficult, in endeavouring to remove the load of unjust obloquy under which 
his character labours, to avoid oscillating in the other extreme, and becoming an 
apologist for acts that were indefensible. Mr. Forster says that, had Pym and 
Hampden lived, the settlement of a limited and constitutional monarchy in England, 
and of the true extent of the power and authority of the people, “ would doubtless 
have put to shame the feeble and uncertain settlement of 1668.” 

We observe little that is new in the life of Hampden. 

A short Visit to the Ionian hlandst Athens^ and the Morecu By Edward Gikfard, 
Esq., of Pemb. Coll., Oxon. London, 1837. Murray. 

We have in this work a practical proof of what steam -navigation will eventually do 
in the way of opening an easy intercourse with foreign countries. Mr. Giffard, having 
been medically advised to pass a couple of months in a more .southern climate, 
jumped on board a steam-packet at Falmouth, on the r3d January, and before he 
returned to the same port, on the 24*th March, had visited Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, 
staying a day or two at each ; landed and remained some flays at Corfu, thence paid 
a visit to Patras, Pamassu.s, Delphi, Corinth, Athens, Egina, Napoli, Tiryns, 
Mycensc, Argos, Tripolitza, Ithome (or Messene), Arcadia, Olympia, &c., halting 
at the remarkable spots, and examining leisurely the great remains of antiquity, all 
with as little dangerous adventure, ** as if they had been rolling along behind four 
horses on a good English high road though the roads per se are execrable. Had 
they not been detained ten day.s in quarantine at Zante, they might have gone in a 
steamer, within the time, to Smyrna and Constantinopole. 

The mixture of German and Greek manners and costume at Athens, presents a 
singular aspect. It appears that the rising generation of Greeks are not disposed to 
sacrifice their graceful national dress, and the young King, it is said, has some inten- 
tion of adopting it. The Bavarians are not yet popular in Greece ; the unfortunate 
similarity between their name and the term barbarians (the r only being wanted, in 
their pronunciation, to the conversion of one to the other) will retard the amalgama- 
tion. The King is pledged to clear and restore the Acropolis, by removing the 
modem rubbish which disgraces it, and by replacing the fallen fragments. If he puts 
a stop to the shameful plunder and dilapidation of pseudo-antiquaries, he will do 
some service to the admirers of Grecian art. 

Mr. Giffard's is an elegant nnd amusing book. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scotty BarL Vols, III. and IV, Edinburgh, 
Cadell. London, Murray; Whittaker. 

The interest of this work increases so deeply as it proceeds, that the prospect of 
its terflltnaticip excites pain and regret. We never remember to have read a bit^grapby 
which Mote strongly enchained the attention, or exhibited so distinct and viy|d ft 
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picture of the original. Scott has, indeed, in bU letters, unconsciously employed his 
inimitable skill in sketching characters upon himself; and we doubt very much, 
whether the most perfect master of biography could have brought out the character of 
Sir Walter Scott with half the force and strength of outline with which it is reflected 
from his own correspondence. The fourth volume introduces his biographer, Mr. 
Lockhart, as an actor on the scene, and his description of Scott is highly graphic. 

In contemplating the extent of the great novelist's literary performances during the 
period embraced in these two volumes (which bring his history down to 1820), we 
scarcely know which strikes us with most astonishment, tlie inexhaustible fecundity 
of his genius, or his stupendous industry. 

The Widow's Offerings a Selection of Tales and Essays, By the late William 

Pitt Scargill, Author of “ Truckleborough Hall," &c. Two Vols. London, 

1837. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Thk late Mr. Scargill united to a considerable share of talent and learning, much 
shrewd observation on men and things, and a vis comica peculiarly his own. It 
would not be difficult to draw a parallel between his genius and that of Hogarth ; both 
excelled in the art of seizing and displaying, in a humorous manner, the oddities and 
absurdities of character. Though Mr. Scargill's forte was dry and queer humour, his 
novels have many passages of fine sentiment, original observations, and touches of 
real pathos. Having been cut off, suddenly, in the prime of life, before he hud had 
sufficient opportunity to make provision for a wife and young family, his widow has 
rightly concluded, that pieces which delighted separately could not be destitute of 
attraction when collected ; and our regard for a coadjutor whom we esteemed induces 
us to hope that the experiment she has made upon public taste and public sym- 
pathy will not be unsuccessful. These two volumes contain something which will suit 
every reader. 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. By the Ilev. Henry Duncan, D.D. Summer, 
Edinburgh, 1837. Oliphant. 

We have, in noticing the preceding volume.s, explained the plan of this work, which 
is admirably adapted to the scientific taste of the present age, by connecting the 
curious facts in botany, zoology, and other brandies of natural history, with the 
attributes of the Deity and the evidences of natural religion, us those facts obviously 
arise in the succession of the seasons. The work is perspicuously and elegantly 
WTitten. 

The Curate of Steinhollt. A Tale of Iceland. In Two Vols. London, 1837. 

Longman and Co. 

A simple love-tale, in which the incidents illustrate the manners, characters, and 
superstitions of the Icelanders, as well as the physical phenomena of their strange 
island. The course of true love seems not to run smooth even in Iceland. The 
tender attachment between Thorna Magnussoii and Murfrede Bergman (the curate 
of Steinhollt), commenced in infancy, and, almost ruined hy accident and treachery, 
is at length rewarded, commeil faut, throu^i means the least, promising— an eruption 
of the Yohul, or vulcanic mountain — wbidi, though it scattered the inhabitants of 
8ida, restored 'I'horna to the arms of Maifrede. 

On the Natural History and Classification of Birds. By William Swainson, A.C. G., 

F. 11.8., &c. Vol. II. Being Vol. XCII. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyeloptedia, 

London, 1837. Longman and Co. ; Taylor. 

This volume consists of a continuation of Part III., “On the Natural History 
and Relations of the Different Orders, Tribes, and Families of Birds," beginning 
with the Dentirostral order ; and Part IV., '** Synopsis of a Natural Arrangement of 
Birds,'* well compressed, yet lucid, and illustrated with innumerable specimens. 

The description of new species, intended for this volume, is to appear in a subse- 
quent volume of the Scries of Natural History. 

Murray's Pocket Byron. Vol. VII. 

Tuts beautiful little edition of Byron, the very outside appearance of which is 
engaging* has reached, we sec, the seventh volume, containing the second of Mis*' 
celluhies. 
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^vrdcar: a Prophecy of the Future. By the Author of “ Mephistopheles in England.*’ 
In Three Vole. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 

The author of this novel has endeavoured to ** strike out a bolder claels of subjects ** 
than ordinary writers of fictions, and to “ describe an imaginary time as well as imagi- 
nary characters.'* He has accordingly supposed a period when Australia shall be 
what England, or rather Europe, is now, and in that epoch he lias placed his 
characters and his story. The author is by no means deficient in talent, but he has 
wasted it ; any judicious friend might have told him he would fail—aiid he has failed. 
The Itueeian Fleet in the Paltic, in 1836 ; with some Remarks intended to draw Att^ 
fiion to the Danger of leaving our Navy in its present reduced State. By IL W. , 
Craufued, Commander in the Royal Navy. London, 1837. Ridgway. 

This short but able pamphlet, written in an excellent spirit, with tlie patriotic 
motive of preventing the decay of our naval strength, whilst Russia is wisely improv- 
ing hers, contains some facts well worthy the consideration of our economical** 
senators, who grumble at the smallest additional outlay for our navy. Captain Crau- 
furd was present at the last annual review of the Russian fleet at Cronstadt, and felt 
** a strange feeling come over him, as an Englishman and an officer in tlie British 
navy, on finding himself at sea with twenty-six Russian line-of-battle ships, with 
nearly 30,000 men, knowing that, for the protection of the coasts of his own country, 
of our ports, of our mercantile shipping in the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Channel, 
we had but seven line-of-battle ships in a state of preparation, and those not fully 
manned.** He speaks well of the Russian navy, ships, officers, and men; and, 
though he disclaims the opinion of many, that Russia has hostile designs against 
England, he affirms ** that we have not, at the present moment, the superiority upon 
the seas, and that it would require some time, and the greatest exertions, to give it to 
us again. ** 

The Bridal of Naworth, A Poem. London, 1837. Simpkin and Co. 
Founurd upon a romantic story in the history of Cumberland, in which county the 
Castle of Naworth is situated. The versification, generally speaking, is respectable ; 
but there are many faulty rhymes, feeble lines, and flat passages. 

Poems of William Cowper^ to which is prefixed a Memoir of the Author^ by John 
McDiAHMin. Fifth Edit. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. New Edit. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

These are correct and elegant little editions. 

Rudiments of Modern Geography ^ for the Use of Schools. By Alexanuer Reudi ^ 
A. M. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 

Rudiments of Ei^lish Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By the same. Edinburgh. 

Oliver and Boyd. 

IVo sim^e, concise, and well digested school-books. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Dakielt. has announced his intention to re-print his splendid work, Oriental 
Scenery,** at less than half its original cost, in eighteen numbers, by subscription. 
The plates will be destroyed when one hundred copies are subscribed for and printed. 

“ A Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert,** by Mr. G. A. Hoskins, \% 
in tlie Press. 

Baboo Greesebunder Bose, of Calcutta, has translated the first book of Homer's 
Iliad into Bengalee. 

The Rev. Bernard Schmidt, of Madras, is preparing a Vocabulary of the Todaver , 
dialect of the Nee^herries, with explanations, both in Tamul and English, for the use ' 

of -the TodaifNek'-i' ■ 

** The >^tliolie Expositor," a bi-mensual magazine (excluding politics), is eilA'f 

Wales, is advertised *' A Voy^e in Search of the 
^BSatun:' with a Chart of the Eastm 
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Calcutta* 

LAW. 

SurRSME Court, February 16. 

JStfofa V, CctckereU and Co. — Mr. Prinsep 
that the plaintiff appeared informd 
pauperUf and that he was reduced to that 
state by the acts of the defendants. A Mr. 
Rose died, leaving a widow, and in con- 
sequence of an arrangement with Cocke, 
rell and Co., Mr. Cockerell took out ad- 
ministration to his estate. Mr. Rose was 
an indigo planter, and after his death 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co. carried on the 
factories, making the advances, &c. In 
July and August 18.34, a correspondence 
went on between Cockerell and Co. and 
Mrs. Roots, late Mrs. Rose, expressive of 
Cockerell and Co.*s discontent at the ac- 
count given by the lady of the application 
of the indigo advances, and on August the 
2l8t, Cockerell and Co. intimate their in- 
tention, unless Mrs. Roots can come to an 
arrangement of the debt due on the fac- 
tory, to put it up to sale. Mr. Roots to 
tills replies, and begs. that he may work 
the factory for the ensuing season. Cocke- 
rell and Co. agree, on the following terms, 
that be should give them a bond and war- 
rant for Rs. 20,000, and a policy of in- 
surance on his own life for Rs. 10,000. 
Mr. Roots sends down to Cockerell and 
Co. the bond and warrant for Rs. 20,000, 
and a certificate of health, in order to 
effect the insurance for Rs. 10,000. The 
arrangement takes place, and Mr. Roots 
works the factory up to February 1835, 
when It became necessary, in the opinion 
of Cockerell and Co., for some reason or 
other, that they should get possession of 
the factory. They accordingly send up a 
Mr. Letingue to take possession ; he ar- 
rives in March at the factory, and de- 
mands possession. Roots refuses to give 
up possession until the end of the season, 
for which he had agreed with them to re- 
main and work the factory. They then 
take out execution on the bond and war- 
rant, send it up to a Mr. Clarke, as their 
especial bailiff, and on the SOth of March 
they arrest Roots, at Berbampore, whither 
he bad gone on business ; keep him in 
custody till the 8th of May, and never 
Bend him down to Calcutta. Tliey then 
relenae him, and he is again put in posses- 
sion of the factory by order of Mr. Evelin 
Medows Goidon, the commissioner. Mr. 
Clarke remained in possession of the fac- 
toiy during the period of Mr. Roots’ im- 
pmiMtinerit. Mr. Roots remains in pos- 
lasiiili' until August, when a Mr. 
Riirtey ufffiW on the sia^, as another 
N.8rVOL.8S. Nb.98. 


emissary of Messrs. Cockerell and Gp»* 
and comes armed with execution on ano- 
ther bond and warrant, entered up against 
Clsrke, who had acted as their spccUl 
bailiff, with whom they never had any pre« 
vious transaction, and against whom they 
had no claim, and Clarke points out the 
factory, and goods and seed, as bis pro- 
perty ; and Mr. Ripley, under this last 
execution, turns Roots out of possession, 
and seizes the whole property ; and it is 
for these two trespasses that the action is 
brought. Mr. Prinsep designated this lau 
ter transaction on the latter bond and war^ 
rant, and the transforming Clarke from a 
special bailiff to the character of proprie- 
tor, as an expedient which had never en- 
tered into the head of any mercantile firm, 
but that they must have been advised • and 
it was for the Court to say, whether such 
advice so given was right or wrong. The 
learned counsel stated, that his client 
came there for damages not nominal, but 
such as would compensate the plaintiff for 
the total ruin which the conduct and acta 
of the defendant had entailed upon him. 

The jurisdiction, partnership, and ad- 
ministration taken out by Cockerell to the 
estate of Rose, were admitted. 

Mr. John Matthew Dove entered the 
house of Cockerell and Co. in September 
1833, and has continued there ever since. 
Is in the commercial department, and 
knows Mr. Letingue. Is not aware that 
Mr. Letingue was employed by the house 
in 1834; believes he was employed by 
Messrs. Watts, who are connected with 
the house. Knows Mr. Roots. Knows 
the factory Misathul. Knew Mr. George 
Rose in his life-time, hut is not aware 
that he had a share in the factory. Knows, 
from correspondence M'ith the house in the 
way of business, that Rose had a share in 
the factory, but not of his own knowledge. 
Does not know that Rose left a widow, 
but has seen a woman at the office whose 
name was Mrs. Roots, and who, he 
understood, had been a Mrs. Rose for-o 
merly. Roots, in 1834, had, conjointly 
with Mrs. Roots, charge of the factory. 
Does not know from the partners, or of 
his own knowledge, that Letingu6 went 
up to the factory in 1834. Believes he 
went up, but does not know it of hi* own 
knowledge. Has seen Mr. Letingud in 
Court to-day. Proves several letters of 
Mr. Cockerell, of Mr. Martin, and of 
Mr. Spiers. Believes there are three 
Messrs. Clarke at Misathul Ikctory ; they 
have all three been at the ftetory ; they art 
all indigo planters, and believea, now in 
co-partnership at Norgon^la. lie Miia- 
thul factory ia in the neighbourhood. Chn- 
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not say if a Mr. Clarke has ))een employed 
by the house as d apecid bailiff; nerer 
heard of it from any of the partners. Has 
heard that Roots was arrested. Never had 
any conversation on the subject with Mr. 
Cockerell in the presence of Mr. Judge. 
The three Clarkes are employed or sup> 
ported by Cockerell and Co. 1 believe 
they have been supported by Cockerell and 
Co. for years. The father is Thomas 
Clarke; believes the sons are East-Indians, 
born in Calcutta. The indigo account 
sales pass through our bands; the accounts 
current generally do not. The accounts 
of this factory have not passed through my 
bands. Cannot give evidence on this 
pointy as it is not in my department. In 
1834, the account of the factory was kept 
in the name of Hose. Mr. llipley keeps 
the account-current, and Mr. Smith is the 
book-keeper of the house. (The Advo- 
cate-general refused to produce the ac- 
count-current of the factory.) In 1834- 
35, an account-c^urrcnt was kept in the 
same manner, under the head of the Mi- 
sathul cultivation. 

In answer to a question of Mr. Prinsi^pj 
to admit notices to produce papers, the 
Advocate -general intimated he would ad- 
mit nothing, after the opening address of 
Mr. Prinsep ; he would have mot the case 
diderently, had they opened it differently. 

George Clarke was an assistant at Mi- 
sathul factory before liools got possession; 
during the time Mrs. Hose was in posses, 
sion. Roots got possession 20th Septem- 
ber 1834. Roots kept a letter book. 

(Here a long examination was gone into, 
to prove the letters of Roots to Cockerell 
and Co. on the subject of bis being given 
possession of the factory by Cockerell and 
Co.’s bond and warrant, insurance, &c. 
opened by Mr. Prinsep. This course was 
thrown on the plaintiff in consequence of 
the refusal of the Advocate-general to 
produce the originals.) 

After an objection taken by the Advo^ 
cate-generai to the production of the let- 
ter-books of Roots, containing copies of 
the letters .sent to Cockerell and Co. on 
the subject of Roots's being put into the 
fketory as lessee of Cockerell and Co., the 
Court held, that the witness might give 
evidence of the contents of the letters, be 
having shewn himself in a position ac- 
cording to the rules of evidence so to do. 
Witness stated, that Mrs. Rose married 
Roots on the 17th of June 1834; she had 
previously received advances from Coeke- 
oell and Co, The indigo season ends on 
the 30th of September. The contents of 
the letter were forwarding an estimate Co 
€k>ckerell ond Co. of the advances neces- 
sary for the season 1834-35. The letter 
Mas drafted by me, signed by Roots, and 
aent lo^ Cockerell and Co. 

. V lett^ of Cockerell and .Go. was 
^tlien read, consenting that Roots should 
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carry on the factory for a year, on condi- 
tion tbarhe gave a bond and warrant to 
confess judgment for Rs. 20,000, and to 
effect a policy for Rs. 10,000. Witness 
then gave secondary evidence of the letter 
of Roots to Cockerell and Co., who com- 
plained of the conduct of Mr. Roots, and 
offering the bond and warrant and life insu- 
rance, on condition that Cockerell and Co. 
should carry him on in the factory on the 
footing of agents and constituents. (The 
previous letter of Cockerell and Co. on 
the ansiver to this ofler of Roots.) 

Receipt by Cockerell and Co. of the 
bond and warrant and certificate of health 
and affidavit was then proved. 

Letter from Cockerell and Co. request- 
ing Roots to send l.'JO inaunds of iiuligo 
seed to a Mr. Dwedney, a constituent of 
the house. Other orders for seed were 
proved from Cockerell and Co. to Roots. 

Witness then stated, that he left the fac- 
tory in 1834, and came down to Calcutta 
direct. Mr. Roots had commenced dealing 
in indigo seed before I left. Norgondola 
is a mart for indigo seed ; cannot say what 
is the commission on the sale of seed. 

Cross-examined. — Cockerell and Co. 
ordered my discharge. ^'hey wrote up 
that Mrs. Roots wished my discharge; an(k 
in order to make peace between man and 
wife, tliey ordered my discharge. The 
words and amalitucnt were not in the 
letter. It was Mr. Roots*s intention, but 
the exact words were not used. Mrs. 
Rose was in charge of the factories; 1 
was her assistant. Cockerell and Co. in- 
tended to carry on the factory, to pay 
the debts of Mr. Rose. Cockerell and 
Co. carried on the factory, and left her in 
charge. They carried on the factory as 
administrators and agents at the same time. 

Roots’s original letter on this matter was> 
then put into witness’^s hand by Mr. Fear- 
son ; he was directed to look for the words 
agents and constituents in it. Witness stated 
that he could not find them. After marrying 
Mrs. Ruse he continued to carry on the fac- 
tory jointly with her ; — Cockerell and Co. 
carrying on the factory for the benefit of 
the estate of Rose. I cannot say if Mr. and 
Mrs. Roots carried it on as servants or as 
constituents of Cockerell and Co. There 
was no particular difierence that I coiild 
find in the management after the execution 
of the bond, warrant, and policy. 

Re-examined. — After tlie execution of 
these instruments. Roots assumed the sole 
munagement. 

Record of an action brought by Cpplte- 
rell and Co. against Roots- was then put In. 
Judgment signed 24th March 1835. Exe- 
cution signed 25th March 1835, . mils 
was the judgment entered up, on the 'ivkr- 
rant to confess judgment given by Roots 
to Cockerell and Co. 

Mr. Rird was deputy sbcrilf In' 1^35. 
Mr. Clarke was the special baitilT of 
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Cockerel] and Co. to execute this process; 
the warrant is not returned; no indennnity 
bond was given. Mr. Hickey was high 
shcrilT. It is sotnetimes the practice, when 
a special baililTis appointed, to give an in- 
demnity bond. When Uipley was ap- 
pointed special bailiff to execute process 
against Clarke, an indemnity bond was 
given. The special bailiff is in general 
appointed at the instance of the client; it 
was so when Ripley was appointed. The 
sheriff takes security from the ordinary 
bailiffs. In the case of a special bailiff* it 
is sometimes taken, sometimes not. In 
tlie present instance, the attornics of 
.Cockerell and Co. undertook to give the 
sheriff a bond of indemnity. Tiic signa- 
ture, “ Mr. Hickey,” is in my hand- 
writing. Roots was arrested by Clarke, 
the special bailiff; tlio writ is returned 
satisGed ; but Roots only paid Rs. 3,000. 
Cockerell and Co. forgave liim the ditfe- 
fence. (Several letters were put in from 
Clarke, the special bailifl’, to Roots, w'hile 
in custody.) It was iti consequence of 
our recpiest, to the Grni of Collier and Co., 
as attornies of Cockerell and Co., that 
Routs was released. I was at the same 
time under-slierilf. 

Cross-exaiiiine<i.— 1 know the reason 
from Cockerell and Cu. why Roots was 
arrested. 1 know it professionally. 

Mr. Maseoreiihas knows JNIr. Letinguf;. 
Proves the arrest of Roots by Clarke, and 
that he once or twice requested Clarke to 
bring him down to Calcutta, when Clarke 
said he could not without the order of 
Cockerell and Co. Mr. Roots was very 
ill-treated during this time. Mr. Clarke’s 
servants were very insolent to him. While 
Hoots was absent from the factory before 
the arrest, Clarke took possession of the 
factory. Roots had large quantities of 
seed at this time. lie was a seed-agent, 
and had considerable dealings in seed. 1 
got two hundred inaunds from him, and 
took back from him Mr. Sinclair's seed, 
who had entrusted it to him us agent, when 
.lie w'as arrested. Mr. Roots had his per- ' 
sonal household goods on tlic premise.s 
.when he was arrested; it might have been 
worth less than Rs. 1,()(X). Ripley, on his 
, way up, came to iny factory; he had a 
writ with him. Mr. Clarke gave him a 
letter to us. Mr. Roots was in possession 
of the factory when Ripley came up ; he 
had been put in possession from July by 
the Commissioner. There w’ere about 130 
tnaunds of indigo made. Tlie manufac- 
ture was commenced by Clarke, and Gnish- 
' ed by Roots, after he was put in possession 
, by tlie Commissioner. When Ripley came 
tO' my house, he made me send for theda- 
y.rogab, That functionary did not come, 
90 nt Ills tnohurrer, whom lie told to 
seize Mr. Clarke’s profierty. Hie nio- 
..h^rr^r M^id,. ** Where is it?” Ripley said, 
is Mr, Clarke’s servant,, he will 
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tell you.” The servant named the Misa- 
tliul factory. The mohurrer said that was 
Mr. Roots’s property. Ripley said he knew 
nothing about that ; but they must go and 
seize all the property which Clarke’s ser- 
vant should point out. They went away, 
seized the factory, and about 150 maunds 
of indigo, which was shipped to Calcutta. 
Clarke and Ripley accompanied the in- 
digo to Calcutta. ‘ They remained at the 
factory about two months. Tiie indigo 
Was sent down, I think, in October. Seed 
W'as removed by Clarke. I removed about 
two hundred and odd maunds. When he 
was Grst arrested, I sold my indigo at 
Rs. 130. Roots’s indigo sold higher than 
mine. The indigo was sold by order of 
the shcrifl'; the highest was Rs. 145 ; the 
average was, 1 think, Rs. 139. 8 annas. 

Cross-examined. — I believe no seed was 
seized on either of these occasions, nor any 
of the furniture of Roots. 1 did not 
know that the indigo was Cockerell’s, or 
that Roots was tile servant of Cockerell 
and Co. It w'as generally considered that 
the indigo was Hoots’s, and that the fac- 
tory was hi.s. He had elepfiunts and 
horses ; one black horse of some value. 

Letters shewn w'itncss. Admits tlicrii 
to be his hand- writing. The Advocate- 
genci'al reads them. One recommended 
Clarke, for Cockerell and Co., to look 
after the indigo, about maunds,, as it 
would not go down to Cockerell and Co. 
In a postscript, thy letter stated that Roots 
would make the most of the property, and 
w'ould sell an elephant and horses. The 
witness admitted the letters were written in 
answ'er to a letter from Clarke, putting 
questions about the property. Witness 
stated that be thought the property was the 
properly of Roots, because he married 
Mrs. Rose. 1 uni not on terms with 
Clarke at present ; he would not salute me 
this morning. I therefore would not now 
visit him. 

Kc-exumined. — The elephant and horses 
were not sold, but were afterwards sold 
by IMr. Clarke. Since December 1835, 
Clurke lias been proprielor. Clarke ennns 
flown with the indigo sent, down by Ripley, 
and then went hack, and has since been 
proprietor of the factory. 

Gefirge Sinclair knows Roots, in the 
way of business. Mr. Stewart consigned 
one tlioiisand maunds of seed to Roots in 
1834 . The seed was then Rs. 12 a raaund; 
hut Mr. Roots sold it at six, in conse- 
quence of the solving season being past. 

Bawor Sircar, is a mohurrer at the Mi- 
satliul factory; has been employed in it 
since Rose’s time, and is so now. Proves 
the management of Roots ; says lie was the 
mooktear of the factory. tUmiunker iloy 
bad one- fourth, Hose the other three- 
fourths. lie is a zumindar in the neigh- 
bourhood. Proves the arrest of Hoots by 
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Ci>ritc>i; iAiWif the poiie^eh of the fectoiy 
by Chirke during the detratieii of Rpott. 

Prinsep, you have 
prbviw an aggravated trespass as the case 
now stands, and it is of no use going on 
whh this ; you have identified Cockerell 
and Co. with the sheriff. They may show 
that you have no right to the possession ; 
but unless they do that, you have proved 
youir case. 

' Mr Frazer is a partner of Moore, 
Hickey, and Co. Proves the sale of the 
indigo seized hy Ripley, under the orders 
of Cockerell and Co. Tlie indigo was 
sold by private contract to Clarke. It was 
sold on the 19th December 183.9, to 
Thnmas Clarke. 

William Bristow is an uncovenanted 
assistant to the Commissioner of Moorshe- 
dabad. Mr. E. M. Gordon was commis- 
sioner in 1834. Produces a book given 
him by the Commissioner, from the re- 
cords of the Commissioner's Court. 

Caumochurn Goopte is in the Commis. 
sioner's office at Moo'rshvdabad ; has been 
there for three years. Proves the delivery, 
from the Commissioner's office, of the rti- 
bicarry of the Commissioner of Moorsiie- 
dabad (the Commissioner's decree to re- 
instate Hoots into Che possession of the 
factory), having the seal of the Court, and 
the signature of the Commissioner affixed 
to it. On the translation being put in, 
Che Advocate-general objects. 

The Chirf Justice observed, If you 
object, Mr. Advocate, we sfiail send down 
tlie original decree in Persian to our inter- 
plater, and make him translate it ; for we 
will have the proceeding before us. 

Two letters were then put in from Col- 
]ii(r and Co., as attornies of Cockerell and 
Co;,' which went to show, tliat on Roots 
^Sng proceedings against Letingu6 and 
Qarke, in order to be re-instated in the 
factory, they, Cockerell and Co., came 
fdrward in person, and did not pretend 
thait Clarke had property or right to the 
factory. (The object of this evidence was 
to show, that although Cockerell and Co. 
took out execution against Clarke, and 
under that execution turned Rooto the se- 
cUhd time out of possession, alUiough they 
appaivwtly recognised no claim in Clarke.) 
^e varions letters then put in were read, 
to show that Cockerell and Co. adopted 
the acts of Clarke and Letingu^. 

This dosed the plaintiff's case. 

February 17. 

The Advocate-general always felt reluc- 
tance and pain in addressing the Court in 
a. caw in which he was opposed to a per- 
a^ii-kbitog in 'firtnd pdUperh. Tliere was 
kfi opinloli oir bias of- soihe soft 
erim atrin/^eitf itiinds lised to the 

adiMiliSbttVlbii ofji lStfce ' -^ 't here was meelU 
ness and povWl^hi^'chfe ^ ride, ppbf^ 
antf riii ^ 


of the manner In which 'thi ciise bad 
opened hy Mf. PriAttep, and ariticipated a^ 
repetition of the same language Hi tlM Saply^ ^ 
Wat prepared to meet the case openly diMf' 
fairly, had the other aide opened their eSse 
properly. The only question was^ whether 
the act of Cockerell and Co. amounted to 
a lease to Roots, or whether be acted at- 
their servant, in the condnet of the fao« 
tory. Mr. Roots, after all that had been 
said, all the vituperation gratuitobsly hcapl ■ 
ed on defendants, was in no worse condi- 
tion than when he entered Cockerell and 
Co.'s service. The learned counsel then 
reviewed the evidence of the plaintiff, and 
the drift of his argument was, 1st, CO 
show that, upon that evidence alone, it 
appeared that Roots was in possession only 
as the servant of Cockerell and Co. ; that 
the factory belonged to the estate of Rose, 
and that Roots was employed to manage it 
for the defendants. The learned counsel 
then took the point, that tlie transaction be- 
tween Roots and Cockerell and Co. did 
not amount to a lease ; there was no rent 
reserved, and the bond and insurance 
were taken for the following reason ; that 
as Mrs. Roots had made away with 5,000 
rupees of advances, the defendants took 
the securities from Roots, in order to pre- 
vent their being again exposed to a similar 
mal -appropriation, and that the bond was 
subsequently put in force in consequence 
of a mis-appropriation of the property of 
the estate by Roots. The whole point 
turned upon this, whether Roots was te- 
nant or servant of Cockerell and Co., and 
the Advocate-general proposed to ^ow, 
by the correspondence of Roots with 
Cockerell, that he throughout considered, 
and treats himself, as the servant of 
Cockerel I . ( Reads several letters between 

Roots and Cockerell, previous to hia mar- 
riage, in which he complains of the mal- 
administration of the advances by Mrs. 
Rose, and in which Cockerell and Co. de- 
sire that Roots may take charge of the 
factory, and all accounts be rendered to ^ 
him. Roots, and several other letters, for 
the purpose of showing that Rooto alwaye 
treated himself, and was considered by the • 
house of Cockerell and Co., as the servant 
of the house in the management of the' 
factory. ) The learned counsel ' cominetit- 
ed upon these various letters as be read 
them, showing how they made out hia 
case, and how they wCnt to ralae Uie* ihfei* ' 
rence that Rooto considered himaclf^' and: 
was treated by Cockerell and Go:,Viae a 
servant of the houae. He ftuttaer > 
tended, and letters were read iti Mpport oC' 
the position, that after the execution' of ihOr 
bond and Wammt; and the policy^ Cotte- 
rell ahd Co, interfered fts ti^ch r|»)t6ri 
managemciit Of the fktfory akb^ord^dbd' 
that RciOto continued to eofidbeo hl e» e i il g4li< 
theTaebnry, add Mdemiiih MniielfieotrMh 
Cbd^rell and ^iriMel^lhe 
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mff»D 4 frffMi!,|ift!jijB 4 ;don4, previ^^ to the 
eMKhtlM of. theto iaftlruments, which 
wcrhjBelUi) hy hit friendt eppotite a Lease, 
CWtke waa torned away by ' order of 
Cockerell* and Co. Would Roots hare sub- 
mitted to tbit interference^ unless he knew 
and admitted that the house had still the 
niaiiaigeinent of the concern? The Advo* 
cate..geQ«ra1 then atatedy that Cockerell 
aodhCo* had heard that Booto had been 
selling' seed. Hiey sent up Letingu4 to 
Inquire s discovered the fact, and arrested 
Kbois on the bond, of which arrest Roots 
did not complain, and which arrest was 
justifiable, from the fact of a malappro. 
priation of the property of the factory, by 
tlie sale of seed having taken place by 
Roots. 

The Chief Justice here asked for what 
purpose the bond was given ? 

The Advocate- general said, he had lost his 
time if the Court did not at that time un- 
derstand for what the bond was given. The 
learned counsel then stated in substance, 
tliat the bond was required as a security 
against contingent mal-appropriations by 
Hoots; because Mrs. Rose had misap- 
propriated Rs« 5(000; tlierefore the bond 
was taken for Rs. 20,000, as a security 
against any future malversation which 
might take place by Roots. 

The Chief Jus^tcc.-— Considering Roots 
to be the servant, how was he to be re- 
munerated ? 

Tlie Advocate-general, — By what he 
could save out of bis estimate at the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Justice Grant was understood to ask, 
if lioots was to have the profit on the cul- 
tivation as his remuneration, what was 
Cockerell's remuneration to be; and if 
Cockerell was to have the profits on the 
cultivation, from whence was Roots to be 
remunerated^wbat salary was be to get ? 

f Tlie answer appeared to be, that Roots 
ano hia wife were to get what they could, 
and bow they could. The Advocate- 
general subsequently stated, that Roots 
and his wife were to have their mainte- 
nance alone out of tlie factory, until they 
had paid their debt to Cockerell and Co, ; 
after which event they might get something 
more.) 

;Mr»^ Bird» of the firm of Collier and 
Bird* prov^ a mortgage. 

I*rinsep offered to admit any letters 
of-.Mr* Roots, of which the Advocate- 
gsner^ ftH inclined to avail himself. 

? many letters were then put in, 

ons lhe part of the defendants, to the pur- 
pnrltoid ofiStetas opened by the Advocate, 
gefidot^' ■ 

9 fttr;:Xflingiid R ftn assistant to Messrs. 
WktsiMi. ; ^ Misstulab factory, 

intotbacharga 
madM 0 til)M JUiots, of toUing tbree^hun. 
dtod^eoaiilido.of toed Jlsid iq-for the 
laatoiyy'toid old: i^fd 


Roots admitted the .ficl. He^tiud M>«4^ed 
bad come by the orders or, Cocitotoll aqd,, 
Co. 1 found the crops poor-looking. Jpoto' 
not remember if be stat^ with' w^t .eitod 
be bad sowed. The seed they were sowjog., 
at tlie time; the plant bad appeared in.! 
some parts; they were sowing mixed seed 
and apparently bad seed* This was aboujt. 
the 3d or 4th of March. Does not know 
in what situation Roots was in tlie factory^ 

I can speak as to what Roots drew for five 
months in 1835, from October to Februaiy* 
because I examined the accounts ; this can 
be removed but at the prejudice of the 
factory. I took a copy of the accounts. 
The manner in which the money was laid 
out ill the factory would only appear in 
Cockerell and Co.*s accounts at the end of 
the year; the accounts were kept by the 
moliurrer of the factory. 

Ttie Advocate-general submitted he was 
entitled to put in this copy ; objected to. 
The Advocate-general tliought it extraor- 
dinary that Mr. Prinsep should object. 

Chif Justice.'-^ J see nothing at all ex* 
traordinary in that, Mr. Advocate, after 
your conduct in refusing to produce 
Cockerell and Co.'s books yesterday. 

Cross-examined. — He had sold the three 
hundred maunds of seed to Ramsunker 
Baboo, who had a fourth share in the fac* 
tory. Roots was seed agent for Arthur 
and Moore at the time. 1 seized the seed 
for Arthur and Moorcu which was coming 
into his possession, lioots was a seed 
agent. 1 don't know that he was an ex- 
tensive seed agent. It appeared that Roots 
was a seed agent; that he sold the three 
hundred maunds of the factory seed, but. 
plenty of his own was shortly expected, out 
of which he could replace the seed sold. 
Witness denied having constantly visited 
Mrs. Roots during the imprisonment and 
absence of lioots. Admitted that be bad 
written to Cockerell and Co. asking for m . 
salary for Mrs. Roots ; did not make any , 
such application for Mr. Roots. I don% 
know that he was arrested because ha 
would not give up the factory to Cockerell 
and Co. I wrote on the 14th, 15tb, an4 . 
16th of March to Hoots, demanding IfiafL 
to give up the factory. Roots was then, 
arrested. 1 know nothing of the pn^rfy, 
of Clarke being token ; we arrest^ Rooiie 
at Berhampore. I left the factory ..in 
charge of Mr. Clarke, and four or five bur* 
kandauzes. When I went to Berhampore 
to arrest Roots, I left the factory in charge 
of the gomastba, and the burkandauzea. 
When Clarke arrested Roots, 1 wont with 
him because bo asked mo. 

Mr. Pri»MC|>about to reply. 

Chiff Justice.^Mr, Priosepy we iMI 
certainly give you a verdict,, and akalleor^v ' 
toinly, give you. more than npmiiml 

selfjtp.the.qMreMon.pf d a m a g e. , , 5 , . 
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copd IvansActroti in August, when Cock- 
erell and Co. seized the goods of lioots, 
under the pretence of their execution 
■gainst Clarke. He stated that the writ, 
in the words of Mr. Gordon, the Coinmis- 
lioner, was a false writ, and unheard-of 
before by him in the whole course of his 
experience, as ever having been advised 
either by a counsel, or by any respectable 
practitioner. The Advocate- General had 
entirely shirked this second transaction, and 
left it as it stood, as it is designated in the 
judgment of Mr. Gordon. Mr. Prinsep 
then contended that the conduct of Hoots 
had been upright and straightforward to 
Cockerell and Co., and that he was now 
absolutely ruined by the conduct of this 
bouse of agency towards him. lie it was, 
who pointed out the improper conduct of 
liis wife, in the application of the funds, 
but on a reconciliation made, he rejoices, 
but objects to permit her to join in draw- 
ing on Cockerell and Co. As to depen. 
dency, the learned counsel stated, that Air. 
Jloots was entirely dependant on Cock- 
erell and Co. for all present and future 
advances, and that lie did all he could to 
give to the house a correct statement of the 
aliairs of the factory, and to bring his wife 
to give an account oi lier past management. 
.The seed was but as an accommodation to 
•llamsutiker Hoy, his own partner. He, 
lioots, had received the seed necessary for 
■the cultivation of the factory, heat the same 
time was a large seed factor. Where was 
the objection to his accointnodating his 
neighbour and partner, at the time that be 
bnew he could replace it? lint what was 
the result? did he neglect to sow? why 
the out-turn of the year was 150tiiaiinds ; 
whereas the preceding year the out-turn 
was only fifty maunds. The learned coun- 
sel went on to show that there had been no 
concealment on the part of Roots ; that he 
expressed his pleasure in seeing Letinguc^ 
showed all accounts, and was open and 
straightforward in the exlrcinc. Asioini.s- 
•tnanugeinent of Hoots, the cnltivatioii had 
been trebled, and the indigo .sold for a 
Jiigber price than that of the aiijaceiit fac- 
tories, The learned counsel then coni- 
•inen ted very severely on the cruelty of the 
•conduct of Cockerell and Co. to plaintiff, 
and on the ruin it had entailed on him, 
rbotb as a seed agent as well as an indigo 
ktetor; and again remarked on the extra- 
-ordinary expedient adopted by Cockerell 
and Co. in selling the property of Roots, 
.under a writ taken out against Clarke, 
itheir own speciid bailiff, and who owed 
ahem nothing. Mr. Prinsep stated, that 
Hi. 15,000. si'ere lost on the indigo by 
Hoots, and all bis commission as seed 
■ agent: that- Roots had suffered personal 
-lettraini Aar about six weeks; had been 
antomtptad in bis trade and business, and 
biul nmtairgoiie great bardslup and injury, 
.Ai abaraiater, purse, and person, by the va. 


rious outrages, for such he would designato 
them, inflicted on him by the defendants. 

C/ti^ Justice '^ — This case lies in a very 
narrow compass: the only question is, whe- 
ther tlie plaintiff* had such a possession as 
entitled him to maintain this action. Mr. 
Pearson contends that the possession of 
Roots is the possession of Cockerell and 
Co. That firm are mortgagees of three- 
fourths of the factory. Upon the liquida- 
tion of Rose's debt to Cockerell and Co., 
Mrs. Rose would have the three-fourths of 
the factory, lioots then marries her, she 
having previously managed the factory, and 
then the bond and warrant and policy are 
given. The question then arises whether he, 
having an interest in the right of his wife, 
and having entered into these securities, 
has a possession sufficient to entitle him to 
maintain his action. It is not a lease — not 
a contract. If the Advocate-general is 
not satisfied with our view of the point of 
law, we reserve to him liberty to move on 
the point of law to set aside the verdict, 
and enter a nonsuit. We hold Roots to 
have an exclusive possession, and the action 
well brrtught. It now remains for us to 
consider the damages. (The learned Judge 
recapitulated the facts proved against de- 
fendants). We consider them trespasses, 
and we agree with the Commissioner's con- 
clusion ss to his right to the premises. 
(The learned Judge then commented on the 
extraordinary transaction, by w'hich, under 
an execution against Clarke, they, the de- 
fendants, oust Hoots of the possession 
which he held under the decree in the Mo- 
fussil Court). This was a trial which I 
cannot think a proper transaction ; the 
Court was entitled only under the state of 
the pleadings, to give damages for the tres- 
passes ill March and August; but there 
being no count for special damages, we 
cannot give damages for the loss on the 
indigo sail', and seed tr.nn.snctions, Ac. The 
conduct of the defendants has been througU- 
fiiit very I'.ursh, and the latter part tricky. 
Damages 2,000 rupees. 

March 1 IJ. 

The Adrocnlu~^cncral moved, under the 
lilwriy reserved to him, to set aside the ver- 
dict, and enter a nonsuit. 

The Chief Justice granted a rule nisi, and 
said, that the point made by plaintilf, upon 
which the rule was granted, was that the 
plaiiJtiir had no exclusive right of posses- 
sion upon which he could maintain his 
action of trespass. 

Mr. Prinsep moved for a new trial, on 
the ground that there was misdirection, 
and that more damages were proved in 
evidence, than w'ere gained by the plaintffiT. 

The Chuf Justice granted a rule to shew 
cause, first on the ground of misdireetkm 
as to tile indigo; and, secondly. Air insuf- 
ficiency of damages; and directed' ho^i 
• rules tu be brought before tbc ComrtAqg^ 

.tllOrfc. -r .. ..... 
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iWarcM6» 

— V. WoTTUtrehunder Paul Chowdry . — 
Mr. Prinsej) obtained an order iiisi against 
defendant for a contempt of Court, in rc- 
liisting and tearing its process, when at- 
tempted to be served on him. 

March 27. 

Neufton v. Newton This was a suit on 
the Ecclesiastical side of the Court, pro- 
moted at the instance of Mrs. Newton, 
against Col, Newton, her husband, for a 
divorce a mensd et thoro. The libel 
charged adultery wiih one of her ayahs 
and with others, against Col. Newton, and 
with several acts of cruelty, neglect, &c. 
This was denied by Col. Newton. 

The Court, after reading the evidence on 
both sides, and hearing Mr. Grant for the 
promovent, and Mr. Advocate-iiencral and 
Mr. Primep for the iinpiignant, decreed a 
divorce a mensd ct thoro^ and gave Us. .^3lX) 
a month alimony, together with all the 
costs of the suit, against Col. Newton. 

March 28. 

Jiootsv, Cockerell and Co, — Mr.Prinsep 
shewed cause against the rule nisi for a non- 
suit, and contended, that the possession of 
Roots was an exclusive {lossession for a 
year, and that he therefore had n good right 
of action against the defendants. The 
learned counsers address was, in snb- 
stance, an argument directed to the same 
points which occupied him at the trial. 

The Court, after hearing the Adoocate^ 
genertU and Mr.Gmn/ in answer, intimated 
that they would hear JVfr. Prinsep's mo- 
tion for a new trial in the same case on 
tile ground of a misdirection, and would 
dicii give their decision. 

March 29. 

The Advocate- general and Mr. Grant 
shewed cause against Mr. Prinsep\s mo- 
tion fora new trial, on the ground of mis- 
direction, that is, that tlie judges had mis- 
directed themselves, and had not. given any 
damages for that indigo, wliich had at the 
trial been seized by Cockerell and Co. 
Surprise was another ground, i.c. that the 
plaintiff was taken aback by the production 
of the mortgage at the trial. After bear, 
ing Mr. Prinsej) in support of the rule, the 
Court took time to consider. 

April 3, 

The Courts in this case, refused leave to 
the Advocate-general to set aside the verdict 
and. enter a nonsuit; and refused Mr. 
Prinsep a new trial. 

Both rules discharged, each party pay- 
jpg bia own costs. 

1mio£vbmt Debtoes* Court, February 11. 

‘ An order was made for a dividend of ten 
per cent, in the estate of Fergusson and 
‘ 00 ., and for « final dividend of fifteen per 
cent, in thoitof Win. Fairlic Clark. - < 


The Advocate-genertil applied again» on 
the part of the Bank of Bengal, for an 
order to oblige the assignee of Fergusson 
and Co. to admit the claim of the Bank to 
dividend upon the sum (about six lakba 
and a half) for which that firm hadalreadjT 
been declared liable upon the bill transac- 
tions connected with Alexander and Co*. 
Ml*. Clarke said he did not consider that 
the Insolvent Court had power to adjudi- 
cate a claim of this kind, and that the 
claimants should bring their action in a 
regular way; that the assignee was ready 
to pay dividend on a portion of the deu 
tnand, and rested his principal objection on 
the refusal of the Bank to account for the 
indigo profits on Alexander and Co.*s fac- 
tories ; which profits the counsel for the 
Bank maintained were no affair of Fcr- 
giisson and Co. and the other houses who 
had joincrl with them in the bill transac- 
tion, th(>y having formally abandoned the 
factories to the Bank ; — observing, more- 
over, that this matter had already been set- 
tled by an order of the Court. Mr. Jus. 
tice Malkin said he thought the most con- 
venient way to deal with tfie case, would be 
to let it lie over till the next court day, 
when he would request Sir Edward Ryan, 
who was more conversant with what had 
passed before in connexion with this claim, 
to dispose of the question. This waa 
agreed to by the counsel on both sides, 
with an understanding that the assignee 
should reserve funds ffir the Bank, out of 
the dividend now declared, as if its claint 
were recognised to the full amount, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOI-DISANT HAJA OF BURDWAN. 

The lliirkarn gives the following de^ 
tails (which we have abridged) of the his- 
tory of i/ie soi-disant Raja of Burdwati,. 
Pertaiib Chund, who continues to excite 
much interest amongst the native commu- 
nity. 

The real Pertaub Chund, son of the late 
Maharajah of Burdwon, died about four- 
teen years ago, when the Maharajah, with 
the consent of the supreme Government, 
adopted Pran Bahou's son, the young man 
now seated on the musnud. It is not de- 
nied that Pran Baboo, who now manages 
for his son the whole business of the raj, 
had very great influence over the oldiMiR* 
harajali, and this circumstance, combined 
with the deep interest he had in getting 
Pertaub Chund out of the way, furnished 
some pretext for suspicions of foul play, 
which were strengthened by tlie fact that 
when the young man was ill, the English 
medical officer, who had been called to at- 
tend him, having proposed bleeding, was 
.afterwards prevented from seeing the pa-' 
tient. He obtained, indeed, an order from 
-the magistrate to be admitted, -but ,orr hfs 
, return, die sufierer hati been J’eoiovadfiioiii 
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Biifdir»ii in a dying condition towards 
Umbeeka (Culoa), whero his body was 
bumad. Many of Pertaub Chund*s rela. 
tions attended the funeral rites, which were 
performed amidst a. concourse of specta- 
tors estimated at twenty thousand. Among 
Hindoos, the liody is exposed to the 
public gsxe ere it is committed to the fu- 
neral-pile or to the holy Gunga, so that 
deception is next to impossible, especially 
where many are present who would be 
eager to detect fraud. There nerer was 
any proof that Pran Baboo did practice any 
foul play, Pertaub Chund was in a dying 
state when removed from Burdwan. Of 
his death, then, there cannot be a doubt. 
The circumstances of the death were inves- 
tigated, the present Maharajah's adoption 
ratified by the Government, and whatever 
might be the surmises as to the cause of 
the young man's death — that be did die, 
no one disputed ; but at the end of four- 
teen years, up starts a pretender, and 
claims to be the real Pertaub Chund, who 
escaped from death in some marvellous 
manner, and instead of forthwith coming 
to Calcutta and claiming protection and 
justice, set out on a pilgrimage which en- 
dured fourteen years. The history of his 
lifb during the said fourteen years, is a 
sealed book to every one but himself. The 
jot-dim»/ rajah, instead of peaceably mak- 
ing his appeal to the constituted authori- 
ties, chooses first to prepare to assert it by 
force. On the L 1th of September 1835, a re- 
port was brought to the magistrate of Ban- 
coorah, that a person, stying himself Per- 
taubChund Bahadoor, having been expelled 
the Burdwan district, had arrived at Bi- 
aberpore, been received with great honour 
by the stipendiary rajah, Gopal Sing, and 
that numbers were flocking to his stand, 
ard. The magistrate paid no attention to 
the report at first; but learning, several 
days afterwards, that the man was still at 
Bisberpore, he issued orders to the daro- 
gahs to inform this person that he must 
^uit the district. The next day, the ma- 
gistrate waa informed by a report from the 
•Btsherpore mohurrer, that the soUdisant 
maharajah would not move, and that the 
Bisberpore rajah would not attend to the 
order in question. In November 1835f 
he appears to have returned to Bisberpore, 
where the magistrate had an interview 
with him, at which that officer apprised 
him that he could not acknowledge his 
claim to the title of maharajah of Burdwan, 
l^t would forward to the commissioner 
any unee which be might desire to submit 
to that fiinctionary. The magistrate also 
aubmitted to this man the propriety of his 
proceeding to Calcutta, and that he could 
•not assume the title to which he laid claim 
vniil Che actual occupant of the mutnud 
trea deposed. 

In January 18 Sfl,tha magittraloofBnn- 
Odorab imhM a fspof^ that ihb maa faad« 


a^n, not only entarad tht Bancoorah dia<- 
tnet, but marched through tha statkm qt 
the head of four or flva hundred foilowens 
bearing drawn swords; that he had given 
out, on leaving Bisberpore, that he waa 
meraly going away to bring down Ruo- 
jeet's army to restore him to his right ; and 
a few days before, he had followed the 
Nepalese embassy to within a few miles of 
Bancoorah, with a view, it is suppostd, 
to create an impression that the object of 
the embassy was the support of his cause ! 
After passing through j^ncoorah, he en- 
camped with bis followers near the place, 
treated the police officers sent to summon 
him before the magistrate with contempt, 
and, in short, set law and order at defi- 
ance. The number of his followers, the 
rumour about the western army," and 
lavish promises of reward, the circumstance 
of all the neighbouring petty rajahs having 
given the man ffieir support, had created 
an impression in his favour among the na- 
tives, and altogether his appearance had 
excited quite a sensation in the inflamma- 
ble district of Bancoorah, and threatened 
very serious disturbance to the public 
peace. In fact, had he got away and 
pushed on to Burdwan, towards which he 
had been inarching, and where there were 
no troops, there can be little doubt that 
bloodshed and spoliation would have been 
the result. There were no troops at Burd- 
wan, and there was a large sum in the 
treasury, which was, perhaps, the chief aim 
of his intended coup de main : but the 
promptitude and decision of the magia. 
trate, Mr. W. H. Elliott, effectually de- 
feated his designs. That officer, on his 
own responsibility, applied for one hun- 
dred sepahies, seized the pretended Per- 
taub Chund and about 150 of his follow- 
ers, and placed them in close confinement, 
a proceeding which received' the apprdia- 
tion of the Government. A number of 
inflammatory papers were seized at the 
same time, some of which were brought 
home to the prisoner by testimony beyond 
dispute. A private box, identified as his 
property, and which contained some of 
these papers, was seized under his cheerpae 
by the magistrate himself. In one of these 
documents, it is declared that a lakh of 
men might be raised very quickly, with all 
the requisites for war ; that all along con- 
sultations bad been bad about preparing 
to fight the English, but that if this were 
determined upon, some delay would occurs 
that if they could enter Burdwan with even 
a small force, all might be well ; but in 
that case a fracas with the English would 
be ruinous." From another, it appears 
that a consultation had been held with 
Rajah Oopal Singh, at which it wm decided 
chat purwanas should be iMiied» diract- 
ing all people subject to the Bnrdweu Ze« 
ttiinderj to pey their rents to the pftH wi e r . 
In several OT the other dpciioiek^ tH i^ 
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c«fUl|kfopiM» k«f>t iii4ie-|>cisQQwr> aActu- 
.t< 90 t,abere..are. repeated re- 

jGu»«cm ^t0,^tbe «re>y^ the wesU s*at«- 

enefHs lha(« ^ tliousaod suerars f rom 
jbi^ei^ngbvtuid arrived on this side of 
Beobreeit^^ all .the zynieendars near had 
leagued .tegetlier for his support, &c. ; and 
it . came out in evidence liefore the roagis. 
tirate^ tbal the pretender had given out that 
he did not require the assistance of the 
Company, but that ** wlien his sword should 
of itself rise from the scabbard, then would 
he the propitious moment for him to ad- 
vance, and that he had plainly ordered, 
that in the event of their reaching Burd. 
wan, any one remonstrating on Pran Ba- 
boo's behalf, should be killed.'* 

' Such were the circuinstances under 
which the prisoner was seized. It has al- 
ready been stated that he had created a 
great sensation, and it would appear that 
some rich natives in Calcutta, even at this 
time, assisted him; for lie had the legal 
advice of an eminent barrister, and a soli, 
citor, attended by two other European 
gentlemen, came up to the stfition to con- 
sult with him, and applied for a viooktear^ 
namah to defend him. They also became 
objects of great attention, and crowds of 
natives collected round the dak bungalow, 
ill which they were located. Their appear- 
ance, of course, however Justifiable and 
well intended on their part, increased Uie 
prisoner's consequence in the eyes of the 
people, and augmented the hazard of re- 
leasing him, without punishment for the 
past, and ample security for the future. 
The result was, that after much consulta- 
tion among the authorities, it was resolved 
to bring the prisoner to trial on a charge of 
** assembling a tumultuous body of armed 
men, and setting at defiance the constituted 
authorities." By order of Government, 
the prisoner was removed to Hooglily, 
where the case was tried by Mr. Haring- 
ton, the session judge, and the charge being 
fully established, be was sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment in the jail at that 
place, and to give security to the extent of 
40,000 rupees. Circumstances have ena- 
bled him to command this sum with facility. 
It is not surprising that natives should be 
gulled by biro, but it is marvellous that 
Europeans should countenance such an 
impostor. He has, it appears, got pos- 
sessed of some familiar details about the 
palace, which any brahmin might easily 
pick up. His account of his escape from 
deatiH drawn up by a friend who absconded, 
is ridiculous enough. It is,-rtbat while 
tlia usual preparations were making to burn 
'.bis, -supposed , corpse, he leaped into the 
^ ..water,: and got into a boat and escaped, not 
seeing him! but -he 
1 did; npft pmeed to advance his. eloimp., but 
4P:9MiPiflon^n4d^ knows why' or whither ! 

hiipt- 
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ing and drinking ^c.,, 

pretender has hU. upon lii^only pljMSsibMMy 
in his case. Fertaub.Clmnd dief ceriUunjig 
commit such sins as those d^crib^,, and 
perhaps might have purified iumeslf bj.n 
process less tedious than that of ;a fopf lean 
years* pilgrimage, had he lived. . - 


The soi-disant Maharajah Pertaub Chund 
Roy Bahadoor, being released from' the 
jail at Hooglily, arrived at Calcutta yettter^ 
day morning. He has taken tip his quar- 
ters at the residence of Baboo Radhakissen 
Bysack. A large concourse of people^ 
about ten thousand, had assembled at the 
place where the rajah landed. He bad in 
his company two Europeans, and some 
native gentlemen, Baboo Rajkissen Chow* 
dry, of Panhatty, and others, when he en- 
tered the premises of the Bysack Baboo.r-* 
Prohkakur, Feb, 6. 

HITMAN SACRIFICE AT BURBW'AN. 

The offi ring of a human sacrifice at ilie 
shrine of a temple in Burd wan, about two 
months since, is just now, singularly 
enough, brought to the notice of the pub- 
lic by means of the native press. It ap- 
pears still more singular and remarkable 
that an act of this revolting description 
could have been perpetrated, and not a trace 
of its guilty author have been discovered, 
although, according to the account pub- 
lished, but four or fivif days elapsed before 
** tlie darogabs of the zillah did all they 
could to ascertain the perpetrators of the 
sacrifice." It is stated that the brahmin, 
on entering the temple in the morning, 
perceived a great quantity of blood before 
the idol, and a present for himself, oonsist- 
iiig of a variety of articles, among which 
were gold ornaments, all to the value of 
about 2,000 Us. This, the brahmin, after 
cleansing the temple, conveyed to Ills 
bouse and appropriated to liis own use, 
very well satisfied, no doubt, with bis good 
furiune, and secretly wishing that suchde- 
votees might not visit the idol less fre- 
quently, although, it seems, be bad no rea- 
son to complain, as this was not the first 
time that such an occurrence had taken 
place at the temple in question." Now, 
admitting the circumstances, as they liave 
l>een given, to be true, not forgetting the 
part that the headless trunk of a human 
being was found at the same time in the 
creek near the pagodab, ive must be per- 
mitted to say, with all due respect to those 
worthy officers of the police, the darogahs, 
and their trusty minions the thanadan, 
ttiat they have not done their duty. It does 
not even appear in the account, that they rirc- 
ported' the circumstance to the ' magwtjrfile. 
They mjght liavedone ao, liut^if theyrhfd* 
we should suppose of cour8e.tbat;efie«gQw 
i^art puyifilj vlwwn. 

(5? N) 
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lonably, conjectured to have been made bj 
some rajah or other wealthy native. None 
but a rich individual could afford so costly 
a propitiation, neither could it be done, 
we imagine, without supplying the proper 
means of precaution to prevent a discovery 
of the principal and subordinate agents. 
Besides, were even no such means em- 
ployed, we all know that the natives are 
interested in keeping such things concealed 
from Government, and in suppressing with 
all possible care and promptitude any re- 
port that may tend to excite suspicion, and 
render their superstition more odious in the 
eyes of the public authorities. But when 
it is obvious that a human sacrihev has 
been offered up, and the homicide and ac- 
cessories cannot be detected, the duty of the 
Government, notwithstanding all that has 
l>een said against interfering with the reli- 
gious prejudices of the natives, cannot for 
a moment be a matter of question. Every 
temple, proved to the satisfaction of Go- 
vernment to he stained with human gore, 
ought to be instantly barred from all ac- 
cess— the brahmins attached to it, prohi. 
bited from approaching it — and the lands 
and revenues, if any there be belonging to 
it, immediately confiscated by the Govern* 
ment. If toleration must be allowed to 
the natives at so enormous a sacrifice of 
what is due to justice and humanity, the 
sooner some limits are drawn around it the 
better. Enough is not done for justice 
when the perpetrator of a sacrificial mur- 
der is discovered and punished, so long as 
the shrine stained with the hluod of the 
offering is permitted to stand an object of 
superstitious reverence — neither is enough 
done for 'the honour of the British name, 
and the reputation of a good and wise 
Government . — JCnglishma n . 

PUBLIC USE OF ENGLISH. 

The first demonstration of Government, 
relative to the employment of our language 
in public business in the lower provinces, 
has been made within the last week. The 
Sudder Board of Revenue bad proposed 
to the Governor of Bengal to make an 
adequate acrpiaintniice with English an 
indispensable qualification for the office of 
deputy-collector, which is now open to nn. 
fives. In reply to this proposal, the Secre- 
tary to the Government states, that his 
Lordship is not prepared to go the whole 
length of this proposition, as it would ex- 
clude from the public service many natives 
who are eminently qualified for such ap« 
pointmenf s, but are yet wanting in a know- 
ledge of English. With a view, however, 
to encourage the study of this language, 
and to economize the time of the public 
functionaries, his Lordship authorizes the 
Bbard, whenever the qualifications of two 
ieahdi^tes may be equal, to give the pre- 
feretiee to the individual who is best ac- 
qtieiiiied with English. 


We hope the day is not distant when 
every document and account connected 
with the public revenues will be kept 
solely in English. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that Government have taken 
the first and most effectual sttflito secure 
this object by the present promulgation of 
their wishes. Far different however is the 
case in regard to the Civil and Criminal 
Courts. In the management of them it is 
the convenience of the people which is the 
first object to be kept in view ; and that 
language alone should be adopted in them, 
the use of which will afford the great body 
of the community the greatest facilities for 
defending their rights from the encroach- 
ment of fraud and violence. There can be 
no doubt that the introduction of English 
into the Courts would diminish the chance 
which even now exists, through the agency 
of Persian, for securing justice between 
man and man ; and would so far be an act 
of injustice to the community. When will 
Government make a demonstration in fa- 
vour of tike vernacular languages, similar 
to that which has now been made in favour 
of English ? Months and years roll on, 
and people seem no nearer the enjoyment 
of having their own business done in their 
own language, than they were under the 
haughty Moosulman, who disdained to 
look at the language of unbelievers. — 
Friend of Indian Feb, 1(>, 

CAPT. Lloyd’s survey. 

The result of Capt. Lloyd’s labours has 
satisfied us that our former impression of 
tliere being great difficulty in bringing 
large ships through Lacam’s Channel up 
to the north-east end of Channel Creek, 
was erroneous. The Marine Board have 
already reported to Government that the 
channel has been found much more open 
and more easy than was expected, and we 
have since seen a letter from Capt. Lloyd, 
mentioning that he had proceeded far 
enough in his survey to ascertain the extent 
of the soundings at low water in the mid- 
dle ground, and that he did not think there 
would he found any where less than four, 
or at the least three and three quarters fa- 
thorns at low water. Thequestion, however, 
is by no means settled by the discovery that 
a good channel to the site of the proposed 
docks exists. W^ill the shipping go into 
any docks, however good and conveniently 
situated in that respect, at a distance of 
near fifty miles from Calcutta? — Cal.Cour, 

PRICES or STUD HOUSES. 

Government contemplate a reduction 
in the prices of their stud horses, in so far 
at least that officers should be allowed to 
select a charger from the ranks at the re- 
duced price of 500 instead of 800 Rs. 
Tikis is as it should be, for as the officer is 
not allowed to sell his horse so selected till 
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he be ten years old, except by returning 
him to the ranks at a loss of ten per cent, 
per annum, and as it is well known that 
the average cost to Government of eacli 
horse is only 400 Rs., it is a manifest in- 
justice tdlfinake officers pay double that 
sum. We imagine the number of horses 
that have been taken out by officers has 
been hitherto very small ; the consequence 
of the reduction (if it take place) will be, 
that our cavalry and horse-artillery officers 
will be much better mounted than they now 
arc, and consequently more efficient. We 
understand Major Gwatkin is the man 
whom the services will have to thank for 
this just and liberal measure, if it be car- 
ried into effect. — ^fe^!rut Ohs.^ Feb. 9. 

THE HOOGllLY IMAMBARA. 

The Iloogiily Imambara consists of two 
parts — the religious and the educational, 
and its affairs arc managed under the con- 
trol of the local agents, composed of the 
collector, Mr. Belli ; the magistrate, Mr. 
Samiiells; and the assistant surgeon. Dr. 
Wise. The religions part of the iiistitii- 
tion is made up of many branches, and is 
under the immediate control of tlic muta- 
wali. The celebration of festivals, tlie 
management of the Musafirkhaiin, and a 
number of matters of tliis sort, cornu under 
this head. A large sum of money is 
monthly distributed among the poor. 
There are permanent pensioners also who 
are paid from the funds of the endowment. 
The hospital of the Imambara, which, un- 
der the supcrintundance of Ur.Wisc, now 
bids fair to be very largely beneficial to the 
whole district, may perhaps be included 
also under this head. 'I'lie hospital that 
was before, was but the mere shadow of 
what it is at present. We are not certain 
if the building which was intended to have 
been built for this purpose, has been begun 
to this day ; but we learn that the num. 
ber of patients admitted into it arc daily 
increasing. With regard to the educa- 
tional part of the Imambara, it is needless 
to state that the grand collegiate institu- 
tion which has been established at Hooghly, 
is alluded to by us. The public have long 
been in possession of the particulars of the 
college, and it would be mere recapitula- 
tion to mention them here. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with observing 
that when it will be in full operation in all 
its parts, it will be almost unequalled in its 
means of usefulness. — Gyananneshun. 

COOLIN I'ULYGAMV, 

Some time ago the Chundrica stated that 
the attention of the law commission was 
directed towards the suppression of Coolin 
polygamy in this country, but nothing has 
since transpired, and the papers have con- 
sequently been silent on the subject. But 
the existence of this abominable practice i& 


the cause of great ini.sery to the daughters 
of Cool ins. 

'Fhe daughter of a respectable brahmin, 
in the village of Bureejhatty, was given in 
marriage to a Coolin, who had a number of 
wives. About eight months ago he visited 
his father-in-law’s house in the above vil- 
lage, and was received with due respect. 
His wife, a young girl of fifteen or six- 
teen, who had scarcely seen him more than 
two or three times after her nuptial night, 
considered it a very happy day. and pre- 
pared herself to receive him witli that joy 
which naturally arises in the mind of a 
woman to see her husband after a long ab- 
sence. But all her hopes were in vain. 
The husband, on entering the room, asked 
her what money she had kept for him. It 
is true the lady brought before him what 
little she had saved for him, knowing that 
a Coolin husband visits his wives witii no 
other view than that of gain, but her ofier 
was loo little to satisfy her husband, who 
said that he would not speak to her unless 
she paid him a certain sum of money which 
he named. The ])oor girl had no means 
to meet the deinaiul, and though she plead- 
ed her irnbility, her entreaties and tears 
were of no avail. The inhuman husband 
remained deaf to her cries, and the poor 
victim of his avarice passed the night in 
grief and sighs near his feet. On the 
morning the Coolin left his father-in-law’s 
house, but before he reyjrncd home, he was 
invited by a neighbouring family, where, 
after taking his dinner, he came back to bis 
father-in-law’s to take his clothes, &c. and 
sent for a beetle from his wife. But the 
room in which she resided was found shut, 
and no answer was obtained from within. 
On this a suspicion arose in the minds of 
the inmates of the house that she had killed 
herself ; and the door being broken open, 
the poor girl was found hanging lifeless on 
a beam, with her clothes fastened round her 
neck. It is needless to say that her pa- 
rents felt her loss deeply, and even the 
ruthless husband, who had driven her to 
that desperate deed, repented of his beha- 
viour, and confessed all that had passed in 
the night. But as they feared the conse- 
quence of a Darogah’s investigation, they 
thought it advisable to prick one of the legs 
of the deceased, and to give out that she 
was bit by a serpent, and thus the deed 
was kept in secrecy. — Ibid. 

THE EXCJIANOBS. 

The rapid rise which has taken place in 
the rate of exchange between India and 
Europe within the few past weeks— the 
sicca rupee being up to 2s. 4^6., and the 
Company’s currency in proportion— seems 
to indicate that recent operations on the. 
money market in England have had tJie 
usual effect on this, in rendering capitalisU 
disinclined to give vent to their resources 
while the agitation in the stale of affairs in 
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Kurope contliiii««. During the whole of 
the Continental war, the good old sicca 
was at a price beyond its intrinsic worth ; 
and it is curious to remark how, even in 
these times, a troubled aspect of the politi- 
cal horizon in Europe reflects in brightness 
on the circulating medium of this. It is 
true there are other causes which, in the 
present instance, have combined to en- 
hance the rate of exchange, and these may 
have tended to it more directly than that 
specifled ; but as politics and the Stock 
Exchange are synonymous terms, when 
applied to the foreign relations of the 
country, there is no necessity to seek far. 
ther for reasons which arc suflicienlly no. 
torious to render more pointed allusion to 
them necessary. These circuinstaiices have 
all contributed to render money scarce in 
England ; and as it was known to be 
abundant here, this country was eventu. 
ally looked to for a supply. But holders 
are quite an are of the advantage which 
they possess, and with so good opportu- 
nity of profitably employing their funds on 
the spot, it must be a superior considera- 
tion which will induce them to dispose it 
for the advantage of a distant market. The 
peculiar feature of this — a rate of interest 
for money below that of Europe, and less 
than what can be obtained for it in the or- 
dinary operations of trade, seem not to 
have escaped the attention of the projec- 
tors of the Bank of India, which, by pos- 
sessing an establishment both in this quar- 
ter of the globe and in London also, will 
be enabled to command no small portion 
of business now enjoyed by existing insti- 
tutions. The rates of these are too high 
to be of permanent advantage either to 
their own interests or those of the public ; 
and it is considered that by reducing them, 
equally safe business migbt be done, w'ith 
greater benefit. — Comjfendium, Feb. 16. 

Wc subjoin the following, from the 
Hurkaru Price Current , of April 15, re- 
ceived overland : — 

Transactions since our last have been 
cjmparativeiy to a very small amount, and 
the course of exchange may be quoted as 
in our last, viz. 

s. d. s. d. 

On H.M. Treasury, at 30 

days' sight a 2 U a 2 1} perSa. R. 

Insurance Bills ........ a 2 3 a 2 3^ do. 

Missionary Dills, at 30 

days* sight a 2 1| a 2 ]| do. 

Australian Bills, at 30 

days'slght a 2 li a 2 H do. 

First-rate House Bills • • a 2 2| n 2 3 do. 

Speculative and Afneri- 
eaa Bil^ a 2 4 a 2 4ft do. 

Government have, at the solicitation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, determined to 
re-open the Treasury, for the purpose of 
making advances on Bills on England, se- 
cured on produce, at the exchange of 
Sn, 2d; per Company's Rupee. The sum 
appropriated to the purpose will amount to 


seventy lakhs in Bengal, twenty lakhs in 
Bombay, ten lakhs in Madras, and fifty 
lakhs in China; the Board of Customs 
have accordingly been authorized to accept 
tenders, and to issue orders for the amount 
advanced, payable at the General Trea. 
siiry at Calcutta, twenty days after sight ; 
this will, no doubt, be a check to a fur- 
ther advance on exchange. 

1NTERF.ST UN ARREARS OF REVENUX. 

The local authorities at Assam have 
suggested to the Board of Revenue the 
abolition of interest on arrears. The Board 
recommended the proposition of disconti- 
nuing the levy made by the local aulhori- 
ties, to the favourable consideration of 
Government; as it would appear, by a 
reference to the statement from the reve- 
nue accountant, that, with the exception 
of the year 18:l.q.34, the revenue realized 
by the levy of interest in Assam has not 
ever amounted to Hs. 3,000 per annum, 
on an average of five years. That sum, 
the Board submitted, is too small to he 
worth the labour of collection ; consider, 
ing especially, the harassment and annoy- 
ance it creates, and the door it opens for 
fraud and oppression, that the discontinu- 
ance of the demand of interest in Assam 
would, in that respect, assimilate the con- 
dition of that country to the state of Arra- 
can, where no interest is levied on arrears 
of revenue. The object of Government 
being to encourage agriculture in Assam, 
and thereby to increase its population, 
every facility to population that can possi- 
bly bo devised should be given to this 
waste and desert country. The exaction 
of interest on arrears of revenue is not 
only inconsistent with the nature of the 
revenue system in force in that province, 
hut is totally opposed to its success. Were 
the obstacle removed, the Board fully an- 
ticipate that the inconsiderable sacrifice 
now recommended, would be more than 
compensated for by the increased revenue 
M liich might be expected to he obtained.^ 
ConsuUaiim, Feb. 2. 

THE JYNTKAH TERRITORY. 

At the meeting of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue, on the 7th March, Mr. Secre. 
tary Mangles informed the Board, that 
the sanction of Government had been soli- 
cited to the annexion of the Jynteah terri. 
tory to Sylbet, and directed that immediate 
measures should be taken for placing the 
survey, &c. of that territory under the 
general control of Mr. Collector Mytton. 

MH.ITART ORPHAN SOCIETY. 

The papers published during the week 
have been teeming with discussions res- 
pecting the expulsion of Mr. McQueen 
from the office of secretary to the Military 
Orphan Society. The managers of the in- 
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iititution have published an explanation in 
exculpation of Mr. McQueen’s conduct 
respecting Miss Polhill ; but the question 
of excluding the secretary hns not yet been 
decided, though the general feeling of the 
army, as far as it has been manifested, is 
against him.— Herald^ Mar. 26. 

Miss Polhill lias published a reply to 
the remarks of the General Management 
of the Orphan establishment, which esta- 
blishes two very important points in her 
justification ; one, that she preferred no 
charge voluntarily, but that such charges 
arose out of a deposition relative to the 
conduct of the school, which she was re- 
quired to make by the Board of Manage- 
ment ; the other, that whatever were the 
reasons or the excuses for the act she com- 
plained of, they were, by the admission of 
the parties themselves, literally true.— 
Ibid.y April 2. 

UNION BANK. 

A meeting of the directors of the Union 
Bank was held on the 21st March, at 
which it was determined to call u general 
meeting for the purpose of augmenting the 
capital stock of the Bank by six hundred 
additional shares of 1,000 Co.’s rupees 
each, besides filling up the original bank 
shares of 2,700 Co.’s rupees to 3,(K)0 Co.’s 
rupees, and the supplementary shares of 
900 to 1,000 Co.’s iis., which will give, 
in the whole, an addition to the capital 
stock of about eight lakhs of rupees. All 
the shares are to be equalized, or rather 
split into shares of 1,000 each, with a vote 
attached. 

BANK OF INDIA. 

A numerously attended meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce took place on the 
20th March, for the purpose of considering 
the report of a committee, appointed to 
draw up the resolutions, respecting the 
establishment of the proposed Indian 
Bank," based on those submitted by 
Messrs. Harding and Hurry. The Coiii- 
mittee stated, at some length, the reasons 
which were opposed to an institution em- 
bracing, in their opinion, objects uncon- 
nected with legitimate banking, and in- 
volving, if not aiming at, privileges and 
functions of a monopolising and dange- 
rous tendency. 

Mr. Spier moved, seconded by Mr. 
Mootefiori Joseph, that the report be re- 
ceived and approved ; upon which an 
amendment was moved by Mr. Bruce, se- 
conded by Mr. W. F. Fergusson, that it 
be rejected. 

On a show of hands, the amendment was 
lost» and Mr. Spier’s resolution was car- 
ried. 

..Hie Jlngltthman^ April 17, noticing 
with Approbation an English pamphlet en- 


titled, A Review of the Reasons for a 
New Bank in India,’’ has the following 
observations : 

** But there is yet another instance, and 
a remarkable one, of the want of know- 
ledge of the habits and feelings of the peo. 
pie with whom they propose to have to do 
as virtual sovereigns, the proposition, 
namely, for a geueral paper currency. We 
instanced the disinclination of the natives 
to this representation of value, in an article 
publi:'«hed some weeks ago, by the fact that, 
out of the crore and twenty lakhs of notes 
issued by the Bank of Bengal, upwards of 
fifty lakhs are for sums of Rs. 1,000 and 
upwards. Out of Calcutta and its imme- 
diate vicinity, paper currency is little 
known, and considered as an unsafe secu- 
rity on which to advance money even by 
regular bill-brokers. One or two singular 
instances, which have occurred within the 
last six months, were recently cited to us. 
A gentleman at Allyghur could not get a 
single shroff, or man of business, In the 
large neighbouring town of Cuel (one of 
the most mercantile of the Doab), to cash 
Bank of Bengal notes to the amount of 
R.s. 350, though these men arc in daily 
conimuiiicatioii with Calcutta, and the 
notes were those of a Governinent bank 
established for some thirty years. Another 
individual, at Subathoo, was refused dis- 
count, on any terms, of a Bengal Bank 
note of* Rs. 100, by a/sliroff, whose busi- 
ness in lioondees extended to Calcutta. 
This same note was afterwards cashed at 
Meerut, at a loss of Rs. 6. 10. 8. Our 
up-country readers could, we are assured, 
most of them, give like examples of this 
distaste to paper money among the native 
population, with whom the hoondee an- 
swers ull the purposes of notes, where 
notes are required, and whose repugnance 
to the bank paper token cannot even he 
overcome by its issue on Government secu- 
rity. After giving such ample evidence 
of -their incompetency to manage an Indian 
hank, from pure want of knowledge of 
India and its people, the projectors insist 
much upon the advantage of keeping the 
supreme direction of their transactions in 
hands of a committee in London, a sort of 
second-hand Court of Directors in short. 
This proposal is made in the spirit which 
caused the late Mr. Mill to maintain, that 
a man who had never seen India could 
describe it and write its history better than 
one who had. It is the same self-satisfied 
infatuation which has been the parent, to 
this unlucky land, of so much misgovern- 
ment, the effects of which it will take 
years on years to obliterate. The proposal 
is alone enough to stamp the character of 
the speculation, the sole object of which is ' 
to re-establish, as we observed above, com- 
mercial monopoly on the basis of political 
supremacy, and make the well-being of 
Indian millions, the prosperity of Indian 
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trade, and tba existence of British in6u> 
ence in India, a sacrifice to a vile Stock, 
exchange job.*' 

STXAM-TUO ASSOCIATION. 

The first annual meeting of the Steam- 
Tug Association took place on the 20th 
March. The last half-year's profits amount- 
ed to 15^ per centum on the subscribed 
capital ; but it was determined to make a 
dividend of only seven per cent., or seventy 
Co.'s rupees per share, and to apply the 
rest towards procuring one or more new 
boats to supply the increasing demands of 
the shipping in this port, and also to ena- 
ble the Association, with its increased 
means of meeting the demand, to elTect 
an object it has from the fust desired to 
accomplish, namely, to lower th^ rates 
charged for tugging vessels. 

THE RISIlOr OK CALCUTTA. 

Tile Bishop of Calcutta returned to the 
presidency on the loth March. 

BISHOP COUKIE. 

At a meeting held at the Town Hall, 
on the 16tb March, it was resolved to 
erect, by subscription, a marble slab, in 
the Old Church, to the memory of the late 
Bishop of Madras, near those of his friends 
Brown, Marty n, and Thomason, and a 
smaller one in the Cathedral ; and to hang 
up a portrait of the Bishop in the Old 
Church. It was further resolved, that the 
surplus which may remain after defraying 
the expenses of the monuments and the 
portrait, be appropriated for the purpose of 
endowing scholarships in the Calcutta 
High School, to be called Bishop Corrie's 
Scholarships; and that special regard be 
had in the nomination to eventual prepara- 
tion for missionary labour. 

THE SERAMPORE MISSION. 

The Serampore Mission is in a tottering 
condition. Several of its missionaries, in 
different parts of the country, have been 
discliurged for want of means to support 
them, and the European missionaries in 
Serampore have returned to England, with 
their families, except Dr. Marshnian. — 
Bengal Herald, March 1 9. 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Two troops of H.M.*8 16th Lancers 
started on the 1 0th inst. to join the head- 
quarters* camp, with the view of accom- 
panying the Commander-in-chief to La- 
hore. They are commanded by Major 
Cureton. We hear his Exc. will be ac- 
companied from Loodheanah by a detach- 
ment of horse artilJe^ with two guns, and 
thus exhibit to llunjeet Singh a goodly 
escort of tough materials. 

Wp apprehend that the chief aim of the 
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wily old lion, in soliciting the presence of 
so distinguished a guest at the nuptials of 
the relation he has chosen to succeed 
him on a throne he has with infinite la- 
bour established for himself, is to endea- 
vour to secure for that heir the protection, 
or at all events the neutrality, of his 
powerful British allies, should his right 
to the succession be disputed by those 
whose claim by primogeniture might lead 
them to resist his parent's decision in his 
favour. The presence of so high a per- 
sonage as the Commander-in chief at 
ceremonies so nearly concerning No Nelial 
Singh, and in the course of which his 
admitted title to the throne must often be 
reverted to on all sides, will of itself go 
very far to inihiie the other pretenders 
with an idea, that some arningemcnt has 
been entered into on the subject with the 
British Government, and have due weight 
on their ulterior measures. On the other 
side, the Governor-general would scarce- 
ly lose so excellent an opportunity of ac- 
quiring the information which his visit 
will enable the Coinmander-in chief to 
obtain ; and so both parties will derive 
mutual henelit from the progress of Sir 
H. Fane across the Sutlej . — Meerut 
Ohs., Feb. 16. 

'riie Comrnander-in-chief, on the 6th 
March, reached Umritser, and met with 
a very liospitable reception from Kunjeet 
Singh. He attended at the iniptials of 
No Nchal Singh, which were celebrated 
with great pomp and grandeur. 

His Exc. quitted the Court on the 22d 
March, in progress to Simlah. 

INDIUO rROSPF.CT.S. 

Sad complaints of want of rain are 
coming in from the indigo districts. A 
letter from Dacca of the 4 th inst. says, 
that since the 10th of last month, there 
had been nothing but strong westerly 
bree/es, without a drop of rain, thechurs 
all parciied up, and the weather become 
intolerably hot. The planters in that 
district are reported not to have sown 
half tlieir lands, and their hopes of a 
crop are at present very indifferent. A 
letter from .Tessore of the 10th inst. states, 
that there were slight showers on the 
26th ult. and Ist inst. ; but they had not 
enabled the planters in the Jessore and 
Pubna districts to complete half their 
sowings, and the drought had since been 
so severe, that the plant was suffering, 
and much of it dead.— HerM, 
April 16, 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES IN INDIA. 

A Temperance Society has been esta- 
blished at Jaulnah. The repoit of the 
Temperance Society at Meerut gives in- 
telligence of the progress which these 
societies have made on this side of India, 
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from which it would appear that the num- 
ber of members stands as follows : 


In the Meerut Temperance Society ...... 103 

III the Artillery Society at that station . . 12 

In the Cawnpore Society A5 

In that of H.M. 31st Foot 109 

In that of H. M. 13th Foot 230 


This last Society is by far the largest 
and most efficient of any in this part of 
India. 

We regard the establishment of tem- 
perance societies in the British army in 
India, next to the prevalence of sound re- 
ligious feelings, as tlie most efficient means 
of moral restraint. Until this insidious 
and domineering vice can be eradicated, 
every attempt at a reformation of morals 
must be powerless . — Friend of India, 
Feb. 16. 


THUOr.KE. 

We bring to the notice of our readers, 
an instance of Thuggee, in a person liold- 
ing a respectable and responsible situation 
under the mugistratc of Beerbliooin. Tlie 
assistant to the general supcrintiuidant for 
the suppression of 'I huggec, Capt. Lewis, 
as well as the magistrate of Biird wan. Mr. 
Skipwitli, having cause to believe that a 
certain person, wlio acted as mohafiz, or 
record keeper, to the magistrate of Beer- 
blioom, named lladliamadob Chose, keeps 
connexion with Thugs, and assists and 
advises them in their proceedings, wrote? 
to the magistrate of Bcerhhooin to send 
liini over to them for trial. The iricngis- 
trate was also informed that two of the 
record keeper’s brothers have been appre- 
hended as Thugs, and that a graftarec 
perwuna, or order for arrest, has been is- 
sued against a third. What may be the 
issue of the trial of Riulharaadob Chose 
and his brothers, it is of course impossible 
at present to say. We would, however, 
suggest to Goveniment the propriety of 
directing the Fouzdary authorities in the 
Mofiissil to keep a sharp look out on the 
native officers employed under them, for 
rumours are loud and deep among the 
natives, of these worthies being connected 
with men who pursue a systematic pro- 
fession of robbery and murder. — Gyanan^ 
neshun, Feb. 15. 

SUGAR CAVE. 

In a letter from Capt. Sleeman, that 
gentleman observed, with regard to the 
plantation established by him at Jiibbiil- 
poor, that the Horticultural Society would, 
on the arrival of plants of the sugar-cane, 
expected from thence, see what sugar-cane 
was ; but we had tlien little notion of the 
gigantic forms assumed by the Otalieite 
plant, and of which three camel-loads for- 
warded to the Horticultural Society of 
Meerut, have given us some idea and an 
explanation of Capt* Sleeman’s expres- 
sion We have now seen wbat sugar- 


cane is, and are certain that if the Society 
be enabled to raise an adequate quantity, 
to furnish the neighbourhood during the 
ensuing planting season with a sufficient 
supply of seed, permanently to establish 
the plant in this part of the Doab, Capt. 
Sleeman will through them have laid such 
additional claims to the gratitude of the 
country, as it will be difficult to repay. 
How many have as ample means of being 
useful to the land as Capt. Sleeman ! And 
where in the end is Capt. Slecman’s loss ? 
Lei this he the answer ; that the Jubbul- 
poor plantation not only pays its own 
expenses, but enables the proprietor to 
deh‘ay the charges attendant on the disse- 
mination of tlic plant, however great the 
distance, or large the quantity required. 
Forty-eight canes have been received by 
the Society per camels, and eight boxes 
more are daily expected by water. — 
Meerut Obs., Feb. 16. 


STATISTICS OF CALCUTTA. 


The following are the results of a cen- 
sus of Calcutta taken by Capt. Birch, 
Superintendent of I*olice, down to Jan. 
1, 1837. 

Males I'emiilm. 


English 

Eurasians 

Portuguese 

French 

C'liinaitieii 

Armenians 

Jews 

W. Mahoincdans 
li. Mahoinctlans • 

W. Hindoos 

B. Hindoos 

Moguls 

Parsees 

Arabs 

Mugs 

lUudrasscs 

N. Christians ... 
Low Castes 


3,133 

4,749 

:i,i»i 

im 

392 

930 

3(7 

13,077 

45JI67 

17.3.%3 

1,20,310 

527 

40 

JWl 

GH3 

5R 

49 

19,0(14 


TotaIPopnI,tion{»!'^“" 2.a.,714 


Puckah Houses 14,(523 

Tiled Huts 20,304 

htraw ditto 30,.507 

Total I louses 05,495 

Police Force 1,3.58 


In the year 1,100, according to the report of the 
Police (kiramittee furnished to Lord Moniington, 


the |)opuUtion was 5,00, OW 

In 1814, according to the calculation 
of Chief Justice Sir Hyde East, it 
amounted to 7,00,000 


Both of which calculations must have been erro- 
neous,. unless they included the suburbs of Cossi- 
pore and Garden Reach ; which we believe they 
did. 

In 1821, five assessors were appointed, by whose 
calculation the population of Calcutta amounted 
to as follows:— 


Upper North > 
Division . . } 


rhriHtianii. Maliomcdans. Hindoos. Chinese. 
5 .. 0,002 •• 64,582 .. 0 

^ditto?!?-'!} •• •• •• 

Upper Souih| 


^'diSof.™) 2.841 .. 17,11 


9.898 . 


Total population .. 1,79,917 
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Bttt the magifitriitet, In their report^ calculated 
•a fpllowa 

Upper-roomed Houees 5,430 X16 i*R6i8^0 

Lower ditto ditto U.IHIO X 8 —70,400 


Tiled Huts 15.7»2-r4 < 54-8U714 

Straw ditto 35,497 44X 51-51.558 


Total .. 2.30.552 

But making certain allowances, their definite 
calculation was 

Resident Inhabitants 2,05,000 

Influx daily l.OiMMN) 

lnl831.Capt.Stet'lmadeit 1,U7.081 

Capt Birch’s calculation is .. 2,20.714 
And the daily influx about . . 1,50.1100 

The above calculations do not include 
Kidderpore, Garden Reach. Seebporc, 
Howrah, Sulkea, Cossipore. or the other 
side of ** the Ditch.” 


LEGISLATION FOR NATIVES. 

The Frietid of India^ February 16th, 
with reference to the technical phraseo- 
logy of the draft Act for securing the 
transmission of landed property by Par- 
sees (see p. 205), remarks that though it 
may possibly be intelligible to a European 
lawyer, it is to be regretteil that it was 
not put into such simple language, as to 
come within the comprehension of a na- 
tive. “ The enactment consists of one 
single sentence, and we defy the most 
learned oriental scholar to translate it into 
any Asiatic language, with even a hope 
that it will be understood to such a de- 
gree as to enable a man safely to act on 
it. To give a native a complete idea of 
this rule, a comment three times its own 
length would scarcely be suflicieiit. ’* 

The Englishman, February 2()tli, im- 
putes to the law, us its main defect, its 
partial character. “ Why the Parsec 
should be admitted to rights from which 
the native of China, the Mug, and the 
Burmese is excluded, the legislative coun- 
cil best know.” 

ASSAM POISONED ARROWS. 

At a meeting of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Society of Calcutta, on the 4<t]i Feb., 
a letter was read from Dr. Grilhths, 
of Assam, stating that he had forwarded 
some specimens of Assam poison of Mish- 
mee teeta and geetheoon. Dr. Griffiths 
says that the Assam poison, as far as he 
can learn from the native accounts, resem- 
bles closely the Nipal plant, but he hopes 
ere long to give a correct account of it. 
He believes it to be a very powerful drug, 
and attributes the failure of the experi- 
ments made with Dr. Wallich’s speci- 
mens (brought dou’n last year) to the age 
of the roots, which speedily become inert 
by keeping. The writer states that the 
apparatus employed for destroying ani- 
mals with this poison consists of a short 
am)w, the head of which is plentifully 
smeared with the powdered root, maile 
into a paste by help of the ollenga juice, 
as described by Dr.Wnllich. This arrow 


is inserted into the liarrel of a musket, the 
head projecting externally, and the gun is 
discharged in the ordinary way. It is 
said by the Mishmees, that an elephant 
wounded in the shoulder by this empoi» 
soned weapon dies in a few minutes ; but 
when struck in the hinder parts of the 
body, he lives till the next day. Dr. 
Griffiths objects to Dr. Wallich*s name of 
teeta for the other Mishmee plant. The 
word teeta signifies * bitter;' hence ilftVi- 
mee teeta inean.s only * Mishmee bitter. ' 
The geetheoon is a plant much esteemed 
by the Assamees on account of its smell, 
but it does not appear to have any specific 
or medicinal virtues. 


BALLVOONGE TANK CASE. 

At the Court of the Commissioner of 
Revenue and Circuit, Allipore, 8th Fe- 
bruary, the day appointed for the decision 
of the above case, the Commissioner 
stated that he had just received an order 
from the Government of Bengal, direct- 
ing him to transfer to the session judge 
the whole of the duties connected with 
criminal justice, and that he was there- 
fore incompetent to decide these appeals. 
He observed that, much as he might re- 
gret the delay to which the appellants 
would be subjected, the wording of the 
Government letter was precise, and left 
him no option, for it declared the trans- 
fer should take place from the date of the 
receipt of the order. He must therefore 
make over Mr. Rattle's appeal to the ses- 
sion judge ; but with reference to Govind- 
persaud Bose's ease, there was a further 
difficulty, for he appealed not only against 
the iinpo.sition of the fine, but also against 
that part of the order which regarded tlie 
possession of the tank; and under the 
construction which bad been given by the 
superior authorities to the words ** duties 
connected with criminal justice,** in Act 
vii. of 1835 (in pursuance of which the 
Government had made the present trans- 
fer), it appeared that though the appeal 
as to the fine must be decided by the ses- 
sion judge, yet the Commissioner was the 
only authority competent to pass a judg- 
inent on that part of the case Which re- 
lated to possession. There might, no 
doubt, be great inconvenience in this 
mode of proceeding, and it seemed hard 
to tell a party that he must appeal to two 
di.stiiict authorities against one and the 
same order ; but he (the Commissioner) 
bad no power to remedy this defect; and 
he must therefore call on the case of Go- 
vindpersaud Bose, and decide the right 
to possession of the tank, endeavouring 
to keep the question, as far as possible, 
distinct from tliat of the Ane. 

After reading the evidence in support 
of the right of Government to the lank, 
and hearing Mr. Bignelb on behalf of 
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Mr. Pattle and Govindpersaud Bliose, 
the Cominissioner considered Mr. Big- 
nell's objections to the proceedings in 
Mohun Sing's case to be valid ; but ob- 
served that, as Govindpersaud was a 
party to the present case, it was now 
competent to the Court to entertain the 
question of right to possession, leaving 
the civil courts to decide the proprietary 
right, if it should be brought beftre them. 
He considered the possession of Govind- 
persaud to be fully established by Mr. 
Barlow’s order, us well as by subsequent 
proof, and it must therefore be upheld. 
At the same time, he thought that there 
was evidence that, for more than thirty 
years, the neighbours had enjoyed the 
privilege of drawing water from the tank, 
and that this constituted such a kind of 
]»rescriptive right of access for that piir- 
)>ose as ought not to be disturbed. In 
the dispute between Mr. Cowell and Mr. 
Ainslie, before Mr. Barlow, in lS3‘i, this 
question had not been in litigation; and 
indeed the right seemed to have been re- 
cognised by Mr. Cowell, Govindpersaud’s 
tenant, in a letter to the magistrate, sub- 
sequent to the order in favour of Govind- 
persaud. There was soihe evidence to 
shew that, siiure that time, ]}urties had 
occasionally met with opposition in going 
to the tank ; but most of the witnesses 
deposed to their having taken water as 
formerly. He, therefore, ordered that 
Govindpersaud should be upheld in bis 
possession of the tank - that bis right to 
enclose it, and k4*ep a chowkeedar, or 
adopt any other means for its preserva- 
tion, should be recognised — but that lie 
must allow free access to all persons, for 
the purpose of taking winter, from sun- 
rise to sunset. The question us to the 
tine was made over to the session judge. 


FRAUDS IN THE STAMP DEl'ARTMENT. 

Government have forwarded, for the 
information and guidance of the Sutider 
Board of Uevenue, an extract from a des- 
patch of the Court of Directors, reganl- 
ing the responsibility which should in 
future attach to collectors in cases of mal- 
versation in stamp and abkary dcpiirt- 
ments, and of treasury defalcation. 

The Court refer to former letters which 
mention the partiinilars of three cases of 
embezzlement in the stamp department; 
two, shewing a detulcatiuii of Us 18,576, 
ha%*e occurred in the oltiee of the collec- 
tor of Calcutta, and the otlier, amoiiiitiiig 
to Rs. 11,153, in that of the collector of 
Myinensing. The Board resolved, in 
accordance with the Regulations, to hold 
Mr. Trower and Mr. Collins personally 
responsible for the defalcations. The 
Court also have been informed, that Go- 
vernment have directed balances in the 
stamp department to be written off as ir- 
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recoverable, amounting to Rs. 14,45]. 
The principal item is Us. 1 1,630 deficient 
in the accounts of the darogah of the 
Burdwan collectorship, in the year 1822. 
In ciuisequence of the irregularity of the 
collector’s proceedings at the time of the 
suspension and subsequent dismissal of 
the darogah, it was found impossible to 
establish his guilt to the satisfaction of 
the Calciittn Court of Appeal, to which 
tribunal he had referied his case ; and as 
it was not in the power of the authori- 
ties here to adduce any stronger evidence 
before the Calcutta Sudder Dewaiiy 
Aduwliit, they deemed it inexpedient to 
carry the case any further, and according- 
ly directed the amount to be written off 
the public; accounts. Mr. Dighy, the col- 
lector, under whom the enihezzlcment 
took place, having in the mean time died, 
it ap]>eared to the Court, that the course 
the Goverrnnent took >vhs a proper one. 
The Court also allude to three other 
small l>al:inc(;s. In the c;i'ise of Mr. Chas. 
Trower, Government held that gentle- 
man responsihle, and Rs. Ms.516 was 
realizt^d by retreiicliment from his allow- 
ances. Ill arioflier case, in which the 
derieieiicy umoiiiilcMl to Rs. 2,071, 31 r. 
Trower wa.s exempted from personal res- 
ponsihiliiy. it ajijiearing that he had taken 
all reasonable pre«-antions to guard against 
loss. All embezzlement also occurred in 
Hidgelee of Rs. hut Government 

await the issue of a suit instituted by the 
<;olle<;tor before derermining the extent of 
liis liability. In Purneah, a defalcation 
of Rs. 2,612 occurred, of which sum 
Rs. I, .*155 were siibser[iiently recovered 
from the vbndor ami his surety, lii this 
case, tlie loss appeared principally to 
have arisen in conse^ueiiee of the iiegli^ct 
of Mr. Lowis, tig; lali^collec'tor, to satisfy 
liiiiiself that the jffiiperry judged as secu- 
rity was really of the value statcxl. A.s 
this was the only crliiu’ge of remissness, 
and ^ if ^vas ditficult to adjust the liabi- 
lity between the late and the; succeeding 
collector, Mr. Hawkins, Government 
permittcMl the halaiic'c to he written off 
to profit and loss. The Court are not 
quite satisfied, however, that this balance 
ought not to liavt; been recovered from 
3Ir. Hawkins, who, by giving his re- 
ceipt to Mr. I.owis for the amount of 
stamped jiajier reported to be in store, 
without examination, relieved that gen- 
tleman from liability, but as 31r. Haw- 
kins, by an improved system of accounts, 
wliicli he introduced, became the means 
of discovering the fraud, and did every 
thing in his power to recover the missing 
papers, the Court have not disturbed the 
Government's decision. The Court ap- 
prove of a retrenchment of Rs. 514 from 
the allowances of Mr. G. T. Taylor, col- 
lector of Tipperah, on account of an em- 
bezzlement in his district. They express 
(2 O) 
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their dissatisfaction at the neglect of tlie 
collector in this instance, and at the in- 
sufficient grounds by which he attempted 
to justify it. An embezzlement of stumps, 
to the extent of Us. 2,06,198, was disco- 
vered at Patna, which appeared to have 
been committed entirely by the darogah, 
who has since absconded. The Court 
remark, “ The neglect of Mr. Jennings, 
the collector, to observe the rules esta- 
blished for the management of stamps, 
and to observe the ordinary precautions 
against fraud, left no alternative but to 
hold him responsible for the deficiencies, 
leaving him to take siicli steps as he may 
deem proper to recover tlie amount from 
the darogah and his sureties.'* In Mee- 
rut, a defalcation of Us. 4<,824< was disco- 
vered on the decease of a vendor of 
stamps in the civil court. It appeared 
that ids accounts had never been subject- 
ed to any cxaininations since the year 
1817, and that no attention had ever been 
paid by thd colle<^tor to the rules laid 
down for his guidance ; under these cir- 
cumstances, (lovernment directed that 
Mr. Glyn should be held responsible for 
the balance remaining due after the sale 
of the defaulter’s i)roperty. The Court 
have approved of the above decision. Hut 
with respect to the inconvenience which 
would result from an unqualified adhe- 
rence to the principle of responsibility 
laid down in clause 2, see. 8, Ueg. x. of 
1829, they distinctly limit the liability of 
the collector to cases in which the loss 
lias arisen from causes not beyond his 
control. Ill all cases, however. Govern- 
ment arc to look to the collector in the 
first instance to make good the deficiency, 
who must siiew to their satishictiuii that 
the loss has not been occasioned by re- 
luissiicss or neglect on his part. — English- 
man, Feb, 9. 

FOSSIL ANIMALS. 

Captain Cautley announces the disco- 
very, in the Sevalik range, of a superb 
specimen of the mastodon angustidens, a 
skull with both lines of molars, palate, 
and one orbit entire. He adds : ** We 
have much still to learn of these masto- 
dons ; with regard to the mastodon ele- 
phantotdes of Clift, there are evidently 
two species of the same character as to 
dentition, but with a remarkable diffe- 
rence in the form of the cranium, one of 
which has the flat, the other the elevated 
crown." — Joum. Asiat. Soc., Dec> 


writers' buildings. 

A small joint-stock company or part- 
necijihip is about to be formed, fur the 
iMi^ose of purchasing the Writers’ Build- 
and converting them into a bazaar 
to the sale ^ all varieties of English and 


European merchandise. — Oriental Obs,, 
Jan. 21. 

DEPITTY COLLECTORS. 

In reply to the propositions of the Sud- 
der Board, Mr. Secretary Mangles in- 
formed the Board, that the Governor- 
general in Council entirely concurs with 
the Board iii their first and second propo- 
sitions, viz. that the Sudder Board be 
empowered, at their discretion, to transfer 
deputy collectors from one district to ano- 
ther within the same division ; and that a 
discretionary power of nomination to the 
office of deputy collector he vested in the 
Sudder Board as well as in the commis- 
.sioner of revenue. To the third proposition, 
tliat a competent acquaintance with the 
English language be made, for the future, 
an indispensable condition of appoint- 
ment to a deputy collectorship, his Lord- 
ship is not prepared to lay down a strict 
rule whicli would, in effect, exclude a 
great numbt'^r of highly efficient indivi- 
duals from a very much coveted gmdc of 
the public service. At the same time as 
his Lordship is aware of the advantage 
accruing from the deputy collectors pos- 
sessing a knowledge of English, with a 
view to the encouragement of the study 
of that language, and to the general bene- 
fit of the revenue department, the Board 
are authorized to announce publicly, that 
when candidates for deputy colleetorships 
are on a par in regard to other qualifica- 
tions, a preference will be given to the per- 
son who is most competent to transact 
business in English .— Heraldy 
Fdb,\%. 

ATHOnOUS ACT. 

At a place called Mundee, on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, and nearly north of 
Futtealah, the deluded fools of priest- 
craft flocked, to prefer their absurd re- 
quests to an idol of some celebrity set up 
at it. One of the worshippers, while 
employed in tlie usual initiatory mum- 
mery, allowed his child, a boy of six or 
seven years, to stray from liini, and after 
a diligent but ineffectual search, he could 
only trace him to the temple of the idol. 
This circumstance he communicated to 
tlie police of the village, who instituted a 
search within the walls of the “ holy 
place,” ill a vault beneath which they 
discovered tlie lifeless body of the mis- 
sing boy, and the putrifying remains of 
twelve other victims of the priests of the 
temple, who, unlike the great majority 
of their fraternity in this world, and dis- 
satisfied with the spoils of simple rob- 
bery and delusion, bad murdered them for 
the ornaments they wore. This discovery 
overcame every Hindoo prejudice, and the 
holy murderers were fortliwith seized and 
ironed . — Agra TJkhhar^ Jan, 28. 
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BONDED WAREHOUSES. 

Government have accepted the offer of 
the Bonded Warehouse Committee of 
Rs. 1,80,000 for the old Import Ware- 
house premises. A meeting was held 
yesterday for the purpose of organizing 
the Company, and making arrangements 
for commencing the buildings forthwith. 
.-^Sumachar Durpurij Feh, 4 . 

COURTS MARTIAL IN ROYAL CORPS. 

The Agra Ukhbar, Feb. 4<th, referring 
to tlie high condition of ll.M.’s llth 
Light Dragoons, observes: “In 1821, 
tlie Marquess Hastings, then Commaii- 
der-in-chief, addressed a letter to the 
commanding officer, higlily complimen- 
tary, in consequence of the total absence 
of courts-martial during twelve months 
—the court-martial returns for that pe- 
riod being blank. In the eighteen years 
the Ifth have been in India, the 
total of courts -martial have been 216; 
the King's corps quartered with the lltli 
had 187 in one year, whereof 116 oc- 
curred in six months.” It adds : “ I'he 
Commander-in-chief inspected H. M. 1 1th 
I.ight Dragoons at Jatporc, about four 
miles from Meerut. 1 1 is Ext*, passed up 
and down each rank, inspecting carefully 
tlie several men and horst‘s. The regi- 
ment afterwards ranked past in (;olumn 
of threes, and while they were passing, 
his Exc. frequently expressed his admira- 
tion both of men and horses ; the for- 
mer, he said, looking as well as if in 
England, and the latter in better condi- 
tion than any corps either here or in 
England, that he had inspected.” 

THE BORING EXPERIMENT. 

The accident which happened to the 
mud shell, in the boring experiment in 
the Fort, has been got over by the bring- 
ing up of that instrument, which speaks 
well for the industry and ability of the 
Sappers and Miners employed upon the 
work. Great credit is due to these de- 
serving men, for various plans bud been 
tried without success; and it was, at last; 
left to them to get over the difficulty. We 
trust the work will be persevered in, to at 
least one thousand feet, should not suc- 
cess sooner crown the efforts of the com- 
mittee : expense should scarcely be con- 
sidered in an experiment like this, to 
obtain good fresh water. The tubbing has 
now reached to a depth of 326 feet, and 
has been accomplished in the most per- 
fect manner; and we are told that the 
water in the pipes rises considerably higher 
than in any of the adjacent wells. — Hur~ 
karut Feb. 16. 

At the monthly meeting of the Asiatic 
Society, on the 5th April, a small fossil 
bone was produced, which fiad been 


brought up by the auger used in the boring 
experiment in the fort, from a depth of 
more than 350 feet. The bone is sup- 
posed to be that of a hyena. Many speci- 
mens of large quartz pebbles have also 
been brought up from different depths 
during the progress of the boring, which 
has now reached nearly 360 feet. 


THE VERNACULAR LANGUAGE. 

The Education Committee, it would 
appear, have earnestly set themselves 
about eneouraging the study of the ver- 
naculai* dialects. They recently addressed 
the committee of the School Book So- 
ciety, desiring to ascertain if they could 
supply them witli good Hindui books, the 
works in that language at the present in 
use in some of the schools under their 
control being defective in many respects. 
The secretary to the School Book Com- 
mittee has been directed to write in re- 
ply, that they will shortly be able to com- 
ply with the wishes of the Education 
Committee, as several elementary trea- 
tises in the Hindui language, prepared 
by some distinguished friends to native 
education, have lately been received for 
publication. — Feng, llerald, Feb. 12. 


THUGS IN BENGAL. 

Mr. Barber, the magistrate of Dhar- 
war in the Deccan, recently arrested fif- 
teen men, who were travelling through 
the south, nominally as bird-catchers, 
but who were, it is supposed, Thugs. 
One of their number confessed that he 
was a Thug, and that two months and 
a-half before his party had arrived in the 
Dharwar district, they had murdered 
three tmvellers, and thrown their bodies, 
together with books and papers, into a 
well. The others, however, deny that 
they are engaged in any other trade but 
that of bird-catchers ; and that they are 
cm|)]oyed by a muliajun in Calcutta, at 
Us. 5 a month. 'J'hey were from the 
distric;t of Chittagong, and had with them 
a paper written in the Bengalee charac- 
ter, which they said was a rahudary^ or 
pass. They annually enter the south of 
India, by way of Juggernalh, and travel 
through the whole land. It is well 
known that a very great number of those 
who go on pilgrimage to Juggernatli 
never return ; and it is strongly suspected 
that they are decoyed by these Thugs to 
a little distance from the road, and 
strangled and plundered. We remember 
well, that about eight years ago, a party 
of seven or eight individuals started from 
this town on pilgrimage to Gya, but never 
returned. Not a single line was ever 
received from any of them, and no intelli- 
gence was ever obtained respecting them. 
Tliere can be little doubt that they fell 
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victims to the Thugs.— iStonacAar jDur- 
pun, Feb. 4 !. 

CHITTAGONG DISTURBANCKS. 

Wcrhave been assured, upon unrjiies- 
tionable authority, that Mr. Harvey had 
nothing further to do in the proceedings 
that led to the disturbance, than filing the 
defence against the appeal in the Special 
Commissioner's Court, and selling the 
lands given as security, which latter act he 
performed iiiulcr the orders of the Com- 
missioner and llie Sadder Doard. The 
island of Kootoohdiah was declared an 
escheat by the Sadder Dewanny long an- 
tecedent to M r. W alter’s proceedings under 
the Ileg. ii. ; and the possession of the 
canangoes, we are told, was founded on 
pure odicial usurpation, and they occupied 
the greatest part of the islands under an 
alleged lakheraj sunniid, which was de- 
clared invalid by the Sudder Dewanny. 
Mr. Plowden settled the island, whose 
proceedings were conlirined by the Coin- 
inissioiicr, under whose orders and those 
of the Sudder lloaid, the sales and piir- 
ditiscs on account of Government took 
place, Mr. Harvey acting, in these pro- 
ceedings, only as an exectitive oHicer. Wc 
make the above statements, in orcler to 
remove any untavoiirahle impression which 
our remarks of the 5?f)th ult (see p. 195) 
might produce against Mr. Harvey us be- 
ing the originator of iiiipopiilar measures, 
or as affording any real ground for the 
excitement under whicli the people op- 
posed that gcntlenum. In regard to those 
who hud been taken up on the occasion, 
we are informed from the same source 
that thuse wlio did not openly oppose the 
police themselves have been set at liberty 
on furnishing seeurity not to do so again; 
and those wlio assaulted the deputy-col- 
lector and Mr. Morton, or aided in the 
offences, have been ])unished fur assaults 
on the ])laints of the natives ; whilst 
those who opposed Mr. Harvey in person 
are to he committed for trial before the 
session judge. The result of the inquiry 
into the conduct of the native officers of 
all grades will he submitted to Govern- 
ment on the question of the dispo.sal of 
those who may have tried to deceive the 
people by false reports regarding the opi- 
nions of Mr. Moore. — lieformer, Feb, 12. 

CIIURHITCK POOJAlf. 

The lirutHl rites of the Chiirrnck Poo- 
jah were again enacted on the J2rli inst. 
At alfoiit 5^ V.M., near south road £ii- 
tklly, iri'the first lane on the west of it, a 
tree, 01* chtirrnck, was erected on a piece 
of gfound belonging to one Ratlacant 
Moonsh^. TJie lane was crowded with 
spectators of all nations, viev\ing a native 
e« father a good figure, swinging ruiiiid 
the tree, amid the acclamations of the 


populace, and the retainers of the moon- 
shee ; the scene, however, soon changed 
into one of murder and confusioii, as the 
ropes, by which the sunceasee was sus- 
pended, snapped, and the deluded victim 
of superstition was (lung away to the dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred feet ; and when 
he was picked up, was literally torn to 
pieces. His face was completely smash- 
ed, and his body was not perfect in any 
part. On the soiith-W'est of north-road, 
Kntally, very near the convict guard on 
that road, a siinecasee was first swung 
by hooks pierced through his hack, in the 
onlinary way ; but after him, a man in a 
smte of intoxication presented himself, 
with a pair of harpoons bored into his 
thighs, immediately above the knee joints. 
The man was swung round for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, and when let 
down, he was quite sober, and complaiii- 
eil of having laid but a short swung. — 
JJenyal Herald, April 1 6. 


.TOOTUA RAM. 

Jootha Ham mid his son, under an es- 
cort from the 52il regt., arrived here on 
the 31st lilt., and on the 2d proceeded on 
toivards their future residence, CIninar, 
with a detachment from the l-7th, under 
command ul'f 'apt. IJlake , — Ayra Vldibar, 
Felh 4. 

The order for removing tins person is 
said to have given great dissatisfaction to 
the Hunee. 

THK PLAGUK. 

The plague, which is making fearful 
havoc still among the iiihuhitaiits of Pullee, 
has begun to spread over the country. It 
had made its appearance within thirty 
miles of Nusseerabad, and committed 
great ravages in Marwar, in which last 
place, it is said, 50,000 inhabitants have 
been sw’cpt away. Much alarm ])revailed 
at Delhi, anti measures were taken to 
prevent the contagion spreading in the 
Hritish provinces. The Calcutta papers 
of April 16 state, that orders had been 
sent by Government for the irniiicdiute 
adoption of inea.sures to interrupt the 
progress of the plague, which appears to 
be s]}rcading its devastating influence to 
the eastward of its original locale. Cor- 
dons round the great cities, inquiries into 
the symptoms of the disorder, so as to 
put people upon their guard el-sewhere,— 
tlie fiirnigation of letters and parcels, and 
the establishment of quarantines, w'here 
feasible in a vast country, furnishing so 
very few natural barriers to the progress 
of the plague, are a few of the principal 
measures resorted to; and it is hoped 
that these, assisted by the hot w'eather, 
will prevent the scourge from becoming 
so general as is at present apprehended. 
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NAT2VK STATES. 

Cnndahar.^Tlxe reporttMl invasion of 
Shikarpore by tbe Siklis, luis alarm chI the 
mountain chiefs of Cafulaliar, two of 
whom, supposing that there is some other 
ulterior object in view, have asst'inbletl a 
body of 20,000 men. with which they 
propose to watch the movements of the 
Sikhs, and when tliey find tliem fairly in 
possession of Shikarpore, to return to, 
and protect their moiintuin fastnesses. 

JBeloocliistan . — The evils of famine are 
now beginning to exhibit themselves in all 
their horrors in this country. I'iie unex- 
ampled drought of last year has rediice<l 
the people to such distress, that they have 
no alternative but to infest the highways, 
and obtain from travellers that wJiich the 
soil refuses them. Single travellers and 
kufilahs fall alike under their ban ; and 
desolation, murder, and nijiiiie, follow in 
the train of the wild Ilelouelies. 

Jiok/mra . — From recent arrivals from 
this place, it has been ascertained, that 
tills state is torn asunder by anarcdiy and 
iiiisrule of every kind ; the cultivator is 
oppressed by the soldier, and the soldier 
is, ill his turn, dissatisliod with the (xo- 
vernment. The land is initilled, and all 
things are in disorder, 'I’lie inhabitunfs 
of many of tlie frontier towns, disgusted 
with the sujiincness of the Ilokliara go- 
veriinieiit, have transfiM ri d their allegiance 
to the I’ersiari CioveriiiiuMit in the usual 
style ; namely, that of introducing the 
Persian thaniialis into and expelling tliose 
of Bokhara out of tlieir towns. 

Lahore . — While the IMaha Rajah was 
lioldiiig a durbar, a petition from Hurry 
Sing Nelwa was read, stating tliat tJie 
zemindars of the tribe called Afridy, in 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of 
Shaikh Imaun-oollah Ilosen, having form- 
ed a gang, had eoinmeiieed a regular sys- 
tem of depredations on itinuruiit iner- 
ehaiits and travellers, who happened to 
fall in their elutelies. To this Jiis High- 
ness was pleased to un.swer, that the pe- 
titioner should leave nothing untried to 
eradicate the evil complained of. 

His Highness having iiicpiircd what 
the present brought out by General Al- 
lard from France consisted of. it was re- 
presented that it was composed of I,8()0 
guns, and 500 jiistols. His Highness 
ordered the iiistols to be distributed 
amongst the cavalry mejj. 

The Meerut Observer^ February 2d, 
has the following story: “A few days 
ago, a box was opened in this city (La- 
hore) in which a fakeer had been enclosed 
for two months without food or drink! 
Kunjeet had taken every precaution 
to prevent access to him, having first 
locked the box, and locked the door of 
the room inclo-sing it. The latter was 
surrounded by a wall, the door of which 
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was locked and Iniilt up with bricks and 
clay. The man was sown up in a Irag, in 
a sitting posture, and appeared, on first 
opening the box, iiiuiiimute ; hi.s eyes, 
mouth, and nostrils had been shut. 'I'lio 
first part of the resuscitation consisted in 
pouring hot water on his head, and 
placing a hot cake on the crown of it j the 
nostrils were next opened, through which 
he breathed like a porpoise; next the 
mouth was forced open by main strength, 
and the tongue brought forward, it having 
been laid back on the roof of liis mouth; 
the pulse wa.s not felt at the wrist for 
some time, and not plainly until the legs 
and arms had been stri’tched and nibbed ; 
he soon In^gan to talk, after getting some 
warm milk and sugar, and in a short time 
appearcil none the wuisc fur his absti- 
nence; the heat of tlie body was greatly 
above tlie standard of health from the 
first, and as it subsided, the cireulation 
became established. One can hardly cre- 
dit the ease, in spite fif all the precau- 
tions taken to jnevent imposition ; Riin- 
jeet Singh and sevcr.il religiously believe 
it ; and the iMalia Uajali himself evinced 
his conviction by liestowing a rich dress 
and gold ornaments on the fakeer.*' 

Hhiiripoor. — A magazine contnining 
upwards of ten thousand pounds of pow- 
der recently exjilodcd in this city, and 
caused a fearful loss of life. Tliirty per- 
sons were killed on the spot, ami as many 
wouiuled, some sever/^ly. 'I'he accident 
prof'ceded, it is supposed, from a lamp, 
which by long eiisioin had been kept 
lighted ill the .>:aine building with the 
magazine. 'I'lie building, of stone, was 
shattered into a thousami fragments, and 
the iieighboiiriiig houses received much 
injury. 

Peshawur . — Hurree Singh has just been 
defeated in an attempt to push the Sikh 
frontier beyond the limits of this ilistricc. 
He had taken ufi a position on which to 
erect a fort, and had proceeded to some 
extent witli the work, when a son of 
Dost Mooliumiid made a rapid advance 
from Julhiluhad, and coming on the Sikhs 
by Riirjirise. drove them back and destroyed 
the iiici|)ieiit fortrelicc. 

Lufhikh. — 'i’he merchants, who trade 
with Yarkuiid and 'I'liibet for wool, have 
been forced to abandon their usual route, 
byJurawur Singh, the deputy of Goolab 
Singh, who l]a.s pre.s(rril)ed to them ano- 
ther road, by which they will have to run 
through a lung gauntlet of custom-houses. 
The iiiercliants have opposed this with 
the only power that can be exerted against 
Eastern despotism — passive resistance — 
and the consequence lias been a consider- 
able decline in the wool trade. 

Jeend . — The settlement of this conn* 
try, which cuts an important figure in the 
political transactions of the Agra Govern- 
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mentv has at length taken place, in its 
cession to Surroop Singh, a cousin of the 
late Rajah. Its original proportions were, 
however, somewhat curtailed, part of it 
being held by the Company. 

Herat. — Mirza Jehangeer, the son of 
Shah Kamran, the Herat chief, with the 
view of closing the breaches whicfi have, 
from time immemorial, existed between 
Herat and Candahar, sent valuable pre- 
sents to the Candahar chief, accompanied 
by strong expressions of goodwill, which 
the Candahar chief gladly accepted, as he 
had ever lived in constant dread of Herat, 
and which he acknowledged by suitable 
returns of the best his land produced. 
Dost Mahomed, of Abool, hearing of 
these interchanges of good-fellowship, 
prepared presents, exceeding in value 
and extent those of the Candahar chief, 
which he intends to send as a propitia- 
tory offering to Riinjeet Singh, hoping 
thereby to secure his powerful aid and in- 
fluence. 

Ca&ooZ.— To so low an ebb has the 
power of Dost Mahomed fallen, that even 
ins nobles beard him on his throne, and 
refuse to attend his durbars. One day, 
Ihmud Shah, the Dooraiiie, openly told 
him that, beguiled by his promises, he 
had forsaken and driven from his throne 
his lawful master, Shah Shooja-oul-Mool- 
luk; but what had he gained by it? 
Empty promises ? That, however, awaken- 
ed to a sense of his duty, he would now 
endeavour to repair past oflenccs by strain- 
ing every nerve to re-seat Shah Shooja- 
ooI-Moolluk upon the throne of Cahool. 
Dost Mahomed, alarmed by this bold and 
intrepid avowal, is seeking to make al- 
liances with foreign powers; but such 
will avail him little, as he knows, and has 
not failed to express his conviction, in 
bitter terms, that all his servants are in 
communication with Shah Shooja-ool- 
Moolluk. 

Durhund. — Futteh Khan, the chief of 
Pungetaur, being routed by the troops of 
Sirdar Hurry Sing Nelwa, had taken re- 
fuge on the frontiers of Durbimd, when 
Payend Khan, the ruler of that place, 
collecting some thousands of mountaineers, 
his jpbjects. proceeded to the assistance 
of the chiefs of Khybur; and rumour 
says, that his intention is to commence 
hostilities, in conjunction witli them, 
against the chief of Peshawur. 

Hyderabad in Scinde. — Mahomed, son 
of Meer Kurrim Ally, and Meer Soobe- 
dar, son of Moraud Ally, owing to their 
youth, were imprudent enough to send 
Col. Pottingcr, on his arrival in Scinde, 
the message that, if the Colonel wished 
to build a house there, adapted to mer- 
.Wtile business, having no more than 
ten or twelve individuals stationed in it, 
nobody would be opposed to it; but 
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should he be engaged in getting troops 
together, the Aumeers of Taulpoor were 
prepared to meet him with an army con- 
sisting of fifty thousand cavalry and a 
hundred thousand infantry. On this the 
Colonel, with two other gentlemen, re- 
moved towards Cuteh-bhoje, the posses- 
sion of Rajah Naniin Sing, who is under 
the protection of the British. Meer Noor 
Mahomed and Meer Nusseer, the princi- 
pal chiefs of Scinde, on hearing this in- 
telligence, felt very mucli annoyed, and 
were inclined to put the youngsters in 
chains, and, apologizing for what had 
happened, to request the gentlemen to re- 
turn. 

Oude. — A private letter from Luck- 
now, dated 7th February, says : “ The 
drought in this part of the country has 
been and is so great, that without a timely 
supply of rain there will be a famine. The 
ryots of Oude will pay no revenue, and 
tile King cannot do without it ; so there 
is a precious sacrifice of life every day, in 
a struggle for the needful." 


SUITS BETWEEN EYOTS AND ZEMINDARS. 

We have heard complaints made of the 
oppressive operation of Reg. vii. of 1799, 
for recovery of rents of the current year 
due by the ryots to their zemindars and 
izardars. The Regulation in question had 
the humane object of lessening the delays 
and expenses of suits between ryot and 
zeihindar ; and to effect this, giive the lat- 
ter summary redress in the Collectors* 
Courts. One thing, however, appears to 
have been overlooked, the protection of the 
ryot from the abuse of a power of com- 
pelling him to give security for any claim 
brought against him. In the Dewanny 
Courts, the defendant is not required to 
find security at all for a matter under liti- 
gation; and why the same principle is 
not acted upon in the Collectors* Courts, 
we cannot understand. The poverty of 
the labouring classes, of whom tlic ryots 
in the villages are for the most part com- 
posed, would seem to entitle them to a 
preference of this indulgence rather than 
subject them to an exception from it. As 
it is, liovvever, an oppressive tyrannical 
zemindar may ruin liis ryot by bringing 
forward a false or exaggerated claim, well 
knowing tlie difficulty which the latter 
will have to lodgo.security pending an in- 
vestigation of perhaps one, two, or three 
months, he spinning out the matter as 
long as he can. The poor. man must 
cither go to gaol, or pay some rupees, 
w'hich he can ill afford, to the person or 
persons whom he may be able to persuade 
to give the guarantee required, besides 
fees of course to the amlah ; and this, 
perhaps, for a claim altogether unjust*— 
Cour., March 4. 
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TBB DTCES. 

We hear that a writ was executed, at 
a late hour on Saturday evening* upon 
Mr. Dyce Sombre, at the suit of liis fa- 
ther, Colonel Dyce, for some twenty 
lakhs of rupees and up^vards ; hut, not- 
withstanding the largeness of the amount, 
and the inconvenient time at which the 
arrest took place, Mr. Sombre was ena- 
bled to put in bail, having then at the 
Treasury Company’s paper to the amount 
of nearly forty lakhs of rupees. — Cour., 
28. 


MR. OSBORNE AND MR. STOrCiUEl.ER. 

In consequence of an offensive para- 
graph in tiie Oriental Observer of Satur- 
day last, of which Mr. Stotrqueler ad- 
mitted himself to be the author, to Mr. 
Osborne, that gentleman yesterday sent 
his friend* Mr. llarwcll, the barrister, to 
demand satisfaction. This, we arc in- 
formed, was declined by Mr. Stocqiieler, 
on the ground that he had not exceeded 
that license which the freedom of criti- 
cism allov/ed; but having also resorted to 
language in regard to Mr. Osborne, which 
Mr. Harwell considered ihsulting to him- 
self, as bearing the message of his friend, 
that gentleman, after informing Mr. Stoc- 
quclcr that he must be prepared for per- 
sonal chastisement from Mr. Osborne, 
sent his own friend, Mr. Maurice Fitzge- 
rald Sandcs, to demand satisfaction for 
the insult to himself. This was also re- 
fused, and it appears that Mr. Stocqiieler 
immediately applied to the chief magi.s- 
trate for protection. Mr. Osborne was 
arrested near the Englishman office, with 
a horsewhip in his hand ; but having 
pledged his honour to Mr. McFarlan that 
the matter should stop there, and that he 
would appear at the police office to-day, 
he was set at liberty. Mr. Harwell, against 
whom a warrant has been issued, has not 
yet been taken. — Hurkaru., Feb. 27. 


No. 1. 

“ Sir : You are, I believe, the writer 
of the criticism on The Critic, in the 
Oriental Observer, which I have just 
read — I know your style. The phrase 
* Mr. Sneer had not the wit to conceal 
his imperfectioihs,' &c. is, I conceive, a 
personal liberty, and one which 1 should 
not permit to any brother amateur, who 
was in the position of a gentleman. In- 
deed, neither T , P , S , nor 

any of us, would or could suffer such a 
phrase passing from one to another to go 
unnoticed. Favour me with a line in 
answer to this query; is the phrase yours? 
My motive in troubling you with this 
question is obvious enough. 1 shall. 
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should your answer be in the affirmative, 
put the case in the hands of a friend. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

Fred. Osborne.*' 

“ Sunday morning, 12 o’clock. 

“ To J. H. Stocqueler, Esq.” 

No. 2. 

Sir : I am the author of the criticism 
in the Oriental Observer. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ J. H. Stocqueler.” 

“ To F. Osborne, Esq. 

“ 26th Feb. 1837.” 

We were accordingly waited on by Mr. 
E. Harwell, jun., on the part of Mr. Os- 
borne, w'hcn, in rejily to the usual re- 
quest of pistols for two, and coffi'e for 
the survivor, we delivered the following 
to the former geiitlcinan : 

No. .3. 

“ The remark objected to by Mr. F. 
Osborne, the representative of Sneer, i.s 
entirely within the limits of fair dramatic 
criticism ; and I consider Mr. Osborne's 
request, under all circumstances, perfectly 
preposterous. 

“ J. H. Stocquel?:r.” 

This was followed by a peremptory de- 
mand for a meeting or an apology. Wc, 
of course, refused to give either. Mr. E. 
Harwell then warned us to prepare for 
personal chastisement at the hands of Mr. 
Osborne, following up the warning with 
a challenge from himself, conveyed through 
Mr. Sandes, for presuming to doubt the 
eligibility of Mr. Sneer. This, as a matter 
of course, was also refused, and we were 
then told to ]jiepare for the consequence 1 
Wc have accordingly made the only ra- 
tional preparation which suggested itself, 
by swearing tlic peace against the valiant 
and his friend. — Englishman, Feb, 27. 

Police Office,21th February. — Mr. Os- 
borne and Mr. Harwell appeared before 
the chief magistrate, with their sureties, 
to give security to keep the peace Cowards 
Mr. .Toaquim Mabcrt Stocqueler, the edi- 
tor of the Englishman newspaper, pur- 
suant to an allidavit sworn by Mr. Stoc- 
qiieler against them, before the chief 
magistrate, yesterday, of his appre^n- 
sion of their doing him some bodily harm 
with a certain mischievous and harm- 
dcaling weapon, termed a horsewhip, 
used in stimulating courage to those who 
some time lack it. The securities of Mr. 
Osborne were Mr. J. Franks and Mr. T. 
Dickens, and the security of Mr. Har- 
well were Mr. L. Clarke and Mr. J. Col- 
qiihouii. The parties were bound down 
in their own recognizances to keep the 
peace towards the said peaceable Joaquim ' 
Habert Stocqueler, and not to dust the 
aforesaid Joaquim Habert Stocqueler's 
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jacket with a horsewhip, in their oWn re* 
coiifHizances of 1,00(> Go.*s rupees each, 
and' of 500 Co.*s rupees each of their se- 
curities. Previous to siting these secu- 
rity bonds, Mri L. Clarke, on perusing 
them, remarked, that the security requir- 
ed, was against (sic) all iiis Majesty’s sub- 
jects, He said, that the security required 
was only against the person of one indi- 
vidual, named Joaquim Hubert Stocque- 
ler, and on his affidavit, and that it did 
not require, as in the case of a person 
wlio had been a daring character, and 
convicted of a violent assault, to keep the 
peace against all his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and he said that it is unusual to do so. 
He recollected when he was some time 
hack hound to keej) the peace towards an 
officer, and Mr. P. O' Hanlon was his 
hail, tlic word all was omitted ; and he 
requested the magistrate, tliat if he had 
any doubt on tlic subject, to call upon 
Mr. O' Hanlon, and lie would condnii 
that statement. Tlie magistrate said, 
that it was usual to sign these bonds in 
the form they are at ]»resent drawn, and 
asked if Mr. (Markc objected to siiriiit. as 
it was. ]Mr. Clarke, in reply, said, that 
he would .sign it; but he would, if re- 
quisite, seek his remedy in the Supreme 
Court, by a writ of certiorari. After this, 
the parties signed the bonds. — Hurkarn, 
Feb. 28. 

The Fnfflishmrm contains a rather diffe- 
rent report of the same matter : “ Messrs. 
Osborne and Harwell appeared yesterday 
morning before the nuigi.strute, to be 
bound over to keep the peace to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, more ])artLeuIarIy to 
J. H. Stocqucler, TOsq., themselves in 
Us. 1,000, and two securities in Us. 500 
each. After Mr. Harwell was bound 
over, it came to the turn of Mr. Osborne, 
who objected, unless the magistrate took 
the same course with Mr. Stocqucler, 
that is, to restrain him from attacking Mr. 
O. in the columns of the Englishman, 
The learned gentleman was siqqiorted by 
his counsel (Mr. L. Clarke), in a lengthy 
speech, expatiating largely on the article 
in yesterday morning's which, 

he said, amounted to a constructive breach 
of the peace. Here he was cut short by 
the magi.strate, who wished to know if 
Mr. O. apprehended danger. In that 
case he would bind over Mr. S. ; but he 
had nothing to do with the present appli- 
cation, and gave it as his opinion, that he 
did liot think tliere was any thing in the 
remark In the Oriental Observer to call 
for the measures taken by Mr. O. This 
ivas merely his opinion.” 

■ We must connect with this affair (we 
ilhbpbse) the following advertisiement^ 
'iv^mclpippears’ in the k&me day's EngOsh*- 

six feet 


high, and rather broad In' the tihOttld^i^v 
His business will be to answer,^ in per- 
son, impertinent notes address^ to the ' 
editor of the Englishman. Salary Rs. 400 
per mensem, and find his own 'sliileiaghs. *’ 


NATIVE PUar.IC SERVANTS. 

The detection of alleged frauds, which 
have been proceeding for some time In 
the treasurership of the Midnapore col- 
lectorate, and the suspieioii of a similar 
system existing in other ziliuhs, oiler a 
.sad comment on the Hentinck policy of 
preferring tlie natives to places of trust 
and emolument. We should be doing in- 
justice to that excepted portion of our 
fellow- snhjecrs, who, along witli tlie lite- 
rature of our countrymen, have iinhihiMl 
no small sliare of their better principles, 
if we were to iiiclmle them in the re- 
proach Avhich untoward discoveries of this 
imtiire cannot tail of attaching to a sys- 
tem which, by its inditfcrcnce to aught 
hcyoiui the mere realization of the public 
revenue, without curing to inquire into 
the manner in which it is collected, virtu- 
ally invites fraud and peculation in those 
entrusted with the minor details of that 
responsible duty. When we observe pub- 
lic advertisements for persons required to 
fill the situation of tchseeldars, upon sala- 
ries amounting to about as much as cun 
he earned by a tolerable writer in the 
incrcliant’s office, with the addition of 
security to a large sum for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duty devolving on tliem, we 
naturally ask ourselves— can it he serious- 
ly expected that men, who propose to he 
strictly honest, will be found willing, for 
such a pittance, to (;omo under the one- 
rous terms attached to their acceptance of 
employment ; or ai e there authorised or 
tolerated peiquisites appended to them, 
which make it worth the while of res- 
pectable inilividuals to offer themselves 
for these places? We know too much of 
human nature in general, and of its ten- 
dency among the inhabitants of this coun- 
try ill particular, to suppose the former 
possibility to be in accordance with rea- 
son; and we are consequently driven on 
the conclusion that the latter is the under- 
standing on which most of the subordi- 
nate offices in the revenue branch of the 
public service are filled up. Without l>c- 
itig uncharituhle in our judgment, we may 
be permitted to suggest to ourselves, in 
the most delicate manner possible, that 
it is some species of remuneration in the 
shape of per-centage, obtained without 
detriment to the interests of the etaie^ 
frhm transactions of U rnoney-Uhamgitifg 
nature, with the zemindars aud otliers 
having to make payments into' the public 
treasury, that constitutes the eonsktera^ 
tiun in these eases. So long aa^^ieie are 
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to Uc» convenience of all parties, we do 
not perceive any prominent objection to 
tbe arrangement, sanctioned, as we ima* 
guie it moat have been, by very long cus- 
tom* But it is evident, from the circum- 
stances which have been brought to light 
in the instance under animadversion, that 
it is capable of being applied to purposes 
of the grossest fraud on the public, who 
rarely presume to question the validity of 
acts done under cover of what, until 
chance discovers the contrar}*, they be- 
lieve to be competent authority.— 
lishmam. Mar. 


fillativM, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Loan BLPHINSTONE AND SIR T. ADAM. 

On the 5th March, the royal yacht 
Prince Regent^ Capt. II. Cogan, from 
Plymouth the 27th October, Uio Janeiro 
12th December, and the Cape of Good 
Hope 17th January, arrived at Madras, 
having on board the liight Hon. Lord 
Kiphinstone, and Walter Elliot, Esq., 
private secretary. 'Die Java^ with Sir 
Frederick Adam on board, sailed the 
same morning, a few hours before the sig- 
nal of the yacht was made out* Lord 
Elphinstone no sooner learned that tlie 
Java^ having on board Sir Frederick 
Adam, was scarcely out of sight of the 
road.s, than he directed the Vrince Regent 
to put to sea again, in order that he might 
communicate with the Ex- Governor. The 
Prince Regent accordingly left the roads 
ill pursuit of the Java, and returned the 
next day, when Lord Elphinstone disem> 
barked. 

His lordship was received with the 
usual honours, and was sworn into office. 

ESCAPE FROM A TIGER. 

Lieut. F. Hughes, of the 7th Light 
Cavalry, had a narrow escape from a tiger 
on the 23d of Marcli, between the sta- 
tions of Jubbulpore and Kamptee. He 
was in the act of stooping to get a flower 
from the jungle, about two hundred yards 
from the road side, when he heai^ a rust- 
ling noise behind him. He immediately 
turned his head to see what it was, when 
he beheld a huge tiger within a few yards 
of him. In the fright and hurry of the 
moment, when endeavouring to rise, he 
trod on the skirts of his dressing-gown, 
and fell backwards. He was at the same 
moment seized bv the brute, which caught 
bim over the waistband of his trowsers in 
itfr mputh* In this position the beast 
was dragging Inm, when he got his hand 
into his ppchet and drew a small double- 
bfureelled pistol, which he placed as direct 
Urn the . animal's mouth as the position in 
^bich he jav wcmld admit, fired, and in 
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an in.stsnt he was free; for the tiger made 
a tremendous spring forward, carrying 
with it the clothes which it grasped. 
Lieut. Hughes was raised from off the 
ground before the cloth gave way. 

RED HILLS RAIL-ROAD. 

The temporary Red Hills rail-road has 
been already completed, though for a time 
rendered useless in consequence of a por- 
tion of the embankment of the canal hav- 
ing given way immediately where the rail- 
road joins on it, requiring, in consequence, 
the former to be carried on somewhat 
further. The temporary rail road itself 
lias cost Government Rs. .50,000. It only 
extends from the Red Hills to the canal, 
a distance of about three miles and a-half, 
and is qualified only to bear a weight of a 
ton and a half. To be made a permanent 
stnicture, tliat i.s, by exchanging the 
wooden for iron-stone orlaterite supports, 
it will cost some fourteen or fifteen lakhs 
of rupees more. 

INSURRECTION IN TfIK NEGAPATAM OAOL. 

A serious insurrection took pl:ice re- 
cently in the Negaputain gaol. Prompt 
measures were taken by the principal as- 
sistant collector, Mr. Forbes, for the 
suppression of the tumult, which was 
only effected after four of the prisoners 
hitd been killed and sei^ral wounded. 
The peons behaved very steadily on the 
occasion. 

THE PAUMBUM PASS. 

The most favourable reports have been 
received from Col. Moiiteith, respecting 
his operations in the Paumbiim passage. 
He appears to have deepened it in some 
parts to the extent of three feet, but to 
wliat length or breadth the work has ex- 
tended is not stated. 

INSURRECTION IN GOLCONDA. 

The insurrection in Golconda, near Sa- 
miilcottah, has been suppressed. 

TRIBUTE TO BLSHOP CORRIE. 

Tlie suliscription for the tribute to the 
memory of BIsliop Corrie hitd reached 
Rs. 15,000 on tlic 4>th April. 

INSURRECTION IN CANARA. 

The distressing intelligence of a for- 
midable insurrection in the province of 
Canara reached government by eiqpress on 
the 9th April. The particulars, so far as 
we have been able to collect them, are 
these:— It seems that the government 
had for some days been informed that the 
district was in a disturbed state ; that the 
dawk rumiers had been murdered, tha 
cummunication cut off, and that the col- 
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l«ct 0 r luid gone into tiie interior of • tJie 
proyinee for the purpose of quelling the 
distttfbanees, which, it was known, were 
led hy a discontented cliieffrom the Coorg 
country. On the 13th March, the town 
of Mangalore, to which it appears the col- 
lector had returned, driven back, we be- 
lieve, by the iiisuigents, was invested . by 
an irregular force of d.OOO armed men, 
princifutlly Moplas, of the country of Co- 
uara, there being at the time no larger 
force in the town than 250 Sepoys, the 
hoad-qiuarters of the 2d regt. N.l. The 
approach of this large force was hardly 
known (for they seem to have planned 
their attack with secresy) before the troops 
were driven out of their lines, which were 
set fire to by the insurgents. A vessel 
(the barque JEamont, from Uomhay) hap- 
pened providentially to be passing the 
port, and signals of distress being lioistcd 
on tlie flag-staff, she stood into the roads. 
Mr. Bird, the judge, and Mr. Diirnergue, 
we believe, the only two European gen- 
tlemen having families in the place, im- 
mediately proceeded on board, left their 
wives and children, and afterwards re- 
turned with the captain of the ship to the 
shore. On their return, they found the 
troops drawn up on the beach, and Mr. 
Lewin, the collector, and Mr. lieade, Mr. 
Mai thy, and Mr. Chatfield with them, 
awaiting the final attack of the rebels, who 
had already invested the town in every 
direction, in such a muniicr as apparently 
to render escape utterly hopeless. With 
this conviction, Messrs. Bird and Dumer- 
gue returned with the commander of the 
£amonl to the vessel ; the latter having 
promised a reinforcement of two six- 
pounders and a few muskets to the small 
but gallant band thus left to withstand 
alone the attack of their furniidahle ene- 
my. The boat which took the commander 
off, in going out of the mouth of the river, 
bad to pass under the fire of a body of 
matchlock men ; but, liappily, tlieir shots 
did not take effect. Almost immediately 
after the party reached the vessel, it seems 
that one simultaneous attack was made on 
all quarters of the town, which w'as on 
fife from one end to the other in an in- 
stant. To complete the horror of the 
scene, the powder-magazine blew up at 
the same moment. The Eamont, with 
her party on board, immediately made 
sail for Cannanore, with the object of ob- 
taining that succour which it was irapos- 
.aible for the commander or his passengers 
personally to render, and thus the fate of 
the unfortunate party who were left on 
shore remained unknown. 

We are happy to learn that by expresses 
JtaptaMd from Col. Cubhon and Capt. 
JLd Manly, it is stated that not a sign of 
^Mbance or disaffection has shown it- 
or Coorg, and that these 
ilidtaiRw have every eenffdence in the 


devotion of all the people above Hie 
Ghauts^ We believe we have tiuis stated 
fully the facts of this most distressing de- 
currence, and we must reserve to anothes 
time the reflections which suggest them** 
selves in regard to the contracted policy 
which has given force to, if it has not 
created, this sad catastrophe. Much will 
suggest itself to tlie goveriimentiiatiirally, 
and the warning it affords will no doubt 
be lastingly useful to them. — Conurvw^ 
tive^ Wth April. 

[Further Particulars.] — We are most 
happy to state, on brief but authentic in- 
format ion, that according to the latest 
accounts received from Mangalore, Major 
Dowker, 2d B.N. 1. had succeeded in re- 
pidiiiig the attatrk made upon him with 
trifling loss. Our informant states that, 
on the 5th April, at ten o'clock a.m., 
Mangalore was attacked by two large 
hollies of Coorgs from the north, east, ami 
sontii. The small number of men at his 
disposal prevented Major Dowker from 
doing otherwise than acting on the de- 
fensive, and he was unable to prevent the 
prisoners in the town being liberated, and 
many of the houses from being burnt. A 
party was in the first instance sent to repel 
the Coorgs lining the North Parade-road,, 
and succeeded In driving them back. The 
attack made shortly afterwards from the 
southward was likewise repulsed, and the 
Coorgs pursued them to their boats, where a 
considerable number were killed, wounded, 
drowned, and taken prisoners; amongst 
whom was one of their leaders, who, we 
believe, is since dead. By the loss thus 
inflicted on the enemy, they were com- 
pletely driven hack for the time ; but the 
Moplas and other disaffected persons in 
the town took every occasion to ])lundcr 
and maltreat the sepoys. The reinforce- 
ment from Cannanore was anxiously ex- 
pected. The loss in killed and missing 
was thirty-three, and nine wounded. The 
treasure had been saved. No mention m 
made of the civilians, hiit of course they 
are safe. — /Airf, April 12. 

[ Latest Particulars. ] —The attack upon 
Major Dowker's brave little band (noticed 
in our last) took place on the 7th April. 
No detailed report of the affair has yet 
been received, but the gallantry with 
wliich the attack was repelled appeared to 
have had the effect of intimidating the in- 
surgents, and discouraging further at- 
tempts. Up to the 1 1fh, the date of the 
last accounts, no fresh assault had beets 
made. Gn the night of the Uth, CoL 
Green's detachment was exfjecced to 
arrive from Cannanore, and- from that 
time, of course, all apprehensiens for the 
fate of the gallant party would eoase. 
Major Dowker'a report (of which we 
gave the substance in a short extract) vres 
so exceedingly modest that muclv detail 
is not to be gathered froni lt>^ bttJ^.dtKia 
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dfmr that every individual employed, Eu- 
ropean and native, not omitting the brave 
otiicer (Lieut. Cotton) who volunteered 
hitr ' services, must have done his duty 
nobly, and we cannot doubt that the re- 
wards and commendation they so truly 
deserve, will be poured by the King's and 
the local government upon these gallant 
soldiers, who in a situation of extreme 
peril and trial have thus triumphantly sup- 
ported the character of the British arms. 
All anxiety for the town of Mangalore 
itself being thus set at rest, a far more im- 
portant apprehension arises respecting 
the general state of the district and its 
neighbourhood: disturbed we fear it is 
from beginning to end. The Cooi^s have 
been represented to be staunch, but it is 
didicult to think of all that has recently 
occurred in that part of the country, and 
of the sparks which usually linger after 
the extinction of dames such its have lately 
been extinguished there, and at the same 
time banish all apprcln^iision of the effects 
of a neighbouring iiisiiiTection upon mat- 
ter so inflainiiialilc. The confidence en- 
tertained in Mysore is not nearly so 
strong as in Coorg, and it is a remarkable 
iact, conveying to our minds no pleasant 
impression, that the active and vigilant 
odicers superintending divisions in Mysore 
have been able to gatlier little or no in- 
formation from tiic people of tlieir district. 
We sincerely trust that the relief which, 
through the noble conduct of Major Dow- 
ker and his brave men, their first appre- 
hensions have experienced, wilJ not lead 
the government into any false security 
upon the general question ; but that the 
active course wliich on tlie first blush of 
the affair suggested itself to them, may be 
followed up without delay or a day’s re- 
laxed exertion. It is known that the 
enemy is strongly stockaded at the Biss- 
ley Ghaut. CoJ. Williamson’s force was 
to march against them from the French 
Rocks on the 9th April, and by this time 
be may have probably dislodged them. 
Capt. Le Hardy marched out at the head 
ot‘ 700 Coorgs, accompunied by Col. 
Isaacke and the 36tb regt. , to reconnoitre 
the Bissley, but finding the enemy’s posi- 
tion too strong, they were obliged to return 
to Meredru. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that this movement was made at all. The 
force under Col. Williamson is us follows, 
tfix , : half a troop of horse artillery ; a 
aquadron of the 6th light cavalry ; a bri- 
g^e of six^pounders, and a brigade of 
bo^'iUers-rvSKX) men of H. M. S9th regt., 
afid^ the 19lh and 37tli regts. N.l. The 
.vrant of Europeans we think must be ap- 
piii'ent,yaiiMl we! trust they will be supplied. 

private rkttcrl^huir Buuibay^ of tlie 
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Atalanta steam vessel* on tbe 18th» in 
that port, as most opportune, intelligence 
having reached Bombay, the day before, 
of an insurrection in the neighboarhood 
of Mangalore, threatening tte safety of 
that place, which, it is added, had been 
left in a very unprotected state by the 
Madras Government. The WtWutfter flag 
ship and Hugh Lindsay were despatched 
with troops on the Idth, and reached 
Mangalore in fifty-seven hours ; the Afo- 
lanta followed on the Hth, and reached it 
in fifty hours : each steam- vessel had also 
boats in tow. On their arrival, it was 
found that Mangalore had been relieved 
by troops from Cannanore, and others 
were on the eve of returning, but had 
been detained in consequence of an ex- 
press, stating the whole country to be in 
a state of rebellion. TJiere is supposed 
to be some exaggeration in this ; but no 
further details are given- Should it prove 
true, the subjection of the country anew 
would have to he undertaken, and turn 
out, in all prubabilitv, a very troublesome 
affair.— /.owf/rm Paper. 

When the news of Mangalore being 
attacked reaelied Bombay ( l.^tli April), 
Sir John Keane directed 200 of H. M. 
6tb regt., a eoinpaiiy of artillery with nine- 
poiiiidei's, should embark on board the 
Hugh Lindsay. H.M.S. Winchester pro- 
ceeded to Vingorla, and embarked 200 of 
the Queen’s lioyal and 400 of the Com- 
pany’s troops. The Ataliinta war-steamer 
arriving most opportunely, the 23d regt. 
Bombay N. 1. was embarked on board of 
her; tbe whole three to Mangalore. They 
arrived at their destination in two days. 
A force of 5 000 men, under Col. Greeii^ 
was ill pursuit of the enemy . — Idenii 

OrriCE FOR RECEIPT OF RULLIONT. 

The Bengal Government liiive at length 
intimated their intention of establishing at 
Madras an ofiiee for tbe receipt of bullion, 
instead of restoring tbe jMint. The only 
coinage that will hereafter be curried on 
at Madras, will be the nianufueture of 
copper pieces. Mr. Bannister, tbe lute 
talented assay master, is to resume his 
office, and is on his way to Madras in the 
ship Bolton . — Cal. paper, April 16. 

HUMAN SAORIFICXS. ‘ 

The Gyananneshvn, of Calcutta, re- 
ferring to the account of human sacrifices 
at Gobihsur (sec p. 213), states thbt the 
following horrible rite, in Guddapoor* 
frequently precedes the one there des- 
cribed. “ A trench, seve» feet long, is 
dug,, along which a human' being ifr' sus- 
pended alive by the neck and heelh^ fhateii- 
-with trofies to ^stakes firndy fl>^d at 
eacli efid 'cl the exdavHtion ; ww that* to 
*'prevctit !ilitiangidat|oh, die is compelled to 
-support drimseif ■ wit ii* h \» liahds>ciTe.r vaeh 
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Mde of the tfench: liver preeidind^ priest, 
after performitift some ceremonies in ho- 
flour of the goddess Manikisiri, takes an 
aoce, and itihicts six cuts, at equal dis- 
tances, from the back of the neck to the 
heels, repeating the numbers one, two, 
&c. as he proceeds, and at the seventh 
decapitates the victim. The hotly falls 
itoto the pk, and is covered with earth ; 
>irhen the devilish orgies first described 
are enacted." 

THE CATHOLICS OF MADRAS. 

The Catholics of Madras subject to the 
s'piritual jurisdiction of the see of Melia- 
poor Imve presented an address, with 500 
signatures, to his £xc. the Right Rev. 
r&n Fre Antonio Tristao Vaz Texeira, 
D.D., of the Council of the Queen of 
Portugal, and bishop elect of Meliapoor, 
congratulating him on his arrival and on 
his recognition and confirmation by the 
dean and chapter of the metropolitan see 
of Goa, as the lawful successor of the 
late episcopal governor, Fre Manual lie 
Ave Maria, and as bishop elect of Melia- 
poor, pending the confirmation by his 
holiness the Pope. They add that, " as 
our ancestors have always received every 
spiritual aid from the see of Meliapoor, 
and have invariably acknowledged it as 
the superior spiritual authority in this 
part of British India, we have but to do 
the same, with the assurance of continuing 
so without reference to any innovation, 
or irregular attempts, which have been 
made and are still making to withdraw 
our recogpiition of your spiritual autho- 
rity ; and to hope, that under every such 
attempt, your lordship will long continue 
ill the free enjoyment of your just rights, 
and afford us that spiritual assistance, 
which the see of Meliapoor has always 
diffused to the Catholic community of 
Madras ever since its establishment at 
Meliapoor, and with much trouble pre- 
served our ancestors and ourselves in the 
pale of our religion." 

The bishop in reply, says : ** I beg you 
will convey my warmest thanks for the 
sentiments of attachment expressed to- 
wards me and the said ancient see, which, 
gratifying as it is to my feelings, is more 
peculiarly so at this time, when in my 
person unwearied attempts are being 
made to deprive this bishopric of those 
rights and that ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
which lawful]^ appertain to it, and which 
^ave been ever recognized by the local 
govern merit ; &nd it is a matter of no 
small re^t; to me to observe that a dif- 
ferent cqufse is now pursued to that 
which Sir John Hobhoiise's letter of May 
.mt, the Portuguese ambassador in 
Snswer to his reference on 
fiirnislved with 
frbba the India Board', led me 
; ait' ejitradt of which I here- 


with subjoin : ^ The British authoritiea 
in India have bitlierto declined to inter- 
fere in any way with the appointment of 
Roman Catholic bishops, or other eccle- 
siastics of that church, resident in that 
country ; and 1 feel confident that the 
Court of .Directors would object to any 
measure, which might seem to be at va- 
riance with the policy hitherto pursued 
by their governors in the respect above 
alluded to.'" 

RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND CASTES. 

The following ** Memorandum" ap- 
pears ill the Tehigu paper called the 
Vrittanin^ Feb. 23 : " The inconvenience 
arising from the existing restrictions, that 
the people of the right and left-hand 
castes in Madras shall not pass, in con- 
veyances, the streets which arc allotted 
to each other, is so seriously felt by them- 
selves, that the matter does not require 
any strong terms to convince the people 
coiicerneil of the hardship they suffer 
under those restrictions. It prohibits 
mutual intercourse amongst the people 
of the same country and of the same reli- 
gion — two friends could not have the 
happiness of seeing each other as often as 
they wish, without undergoing the trouble 
of walking a great distance to go to each 
other's house-^ori the other band, we sec 
there is no want of respect shown to each 
other when they meet together. The 
people of the right-hand caste are in- 
vited on the occasion of marriages and 
other festivities in the houses of the left- 
hand caste ; and those invitations arc 
reciprocally observed on both sides; nor 
do we find any particular privilege being 
allowed to one caste which is denied to 
the other, and both are equally treated 
by the governing authorities. Besides 
this, we see every day a pariah passing 
tile streets of checties, in the same con- 
veyance with some Europeans or coun- 
try-horn ; and in the same manner, a 
person of the left-hand caste passing the 
streets of the right-hand in the same 
buggy with Europeans, and we cannot 
prevent it— -our objection, therefore, rests 
exclusively towards respectable persons 
going in conveyances in other streets, to 
our great degradation. It is, therefore, 
proposed that the streets occupied by 
each hand be declar^ open, and free for 
both parties to pass in tfieir conveyances, 
which wiW be the means of bringing them 
together in mutual friendship by constant 
intercourse. In order to attain this ob- 
ject, a public meeting should be called, 
through the medium of tlie sheriff of 
Madras, so as to holl^ ' general opi- 
nion of the native inhabitants of Madras. 
And it is hoped that every reasonable 
man will co-operate knd use hik influence 
ill carrying this mlich-desfred mdi^ure 
•Into cflect.’* ' ; ‘ ' 
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llrrHRATIS ROUTE. 

Cbl 6 hel Chesncy. in his reply to the 
resolution of thanks from the steam- 
nieettng at this presidency, states : 

** The erroneous impression seems to 
prevail, that we were sent out to open a 
mail communication at once, which in 
fact was never contemplated or provided 
for in any way, as an immediate result of 
an enterprise undertaken to ascertain the 
practicability of navigating the river Eu- 
phrates : and having made the thorough 
examination requisite for the purpose — as 
well as the possible extension of our 
commerce along it by means of steam-*- 
we were to take the same pains in ex- 
ploring the geography of the rivers Ka- 
roon and Tigris, where extensive re- 
searches were also to be carried on, in 
geology, natural history, and other scien- 
tific brunches; which must have termi- 
nated by this time, as far as we were 
concerned, with the examination of the 
third great stream, the Tigris, with its 
coal fields: and happily, all have been 
proved to be quite navigable throughout 
the year. If the Euphrates were only to 
contribute its mite to the good cause, by 
being used at such times as* the Red Sea 
may not be available from any cause 
whatever, it would still deserve some dis- 
passionate consideration, as a mere auxi- 
liary; especially, as great moral and 
commercial benefits may be tlic conse- 
quence of renewing our former inter- 
course through Arabia.” 

BAPTISM OP NATIVKS. 

Tlic baptisms of two adult heathens 
occurred during the last week, in con- 
nexion with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, One was a Telugu man, who, 
after long iiistructinn, and a satisfactory 
examination, was baptized on the 16th 
inst., at Vallaviram, twenty five miles 
w'estward of Matlras, in the presence of 
the native Christian congregations of Me- 
valur and Vallaviram. The other >vas a 
Tamil-man, originally from Vellore, who 
has for some considerable time been at 
Madras, and under instruction from the 
catechists of the Church Mission. After 
an examination (some time previously) 
evincing evident suitableness of know- 
ledge and feeling, he was baptized at the 
Church Mission Chapel, Madras, in pre- 
sence of a rather large native congrega- 
tibh, on the 19th instant, in the usual 
cdiirtic’of the Tamil service . — PhiladeU 
^kiahi Feb, 22. 

; SSomBap. 
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, SqpRBM February 15. 

. . Mr.^ Ckddsinid, a . civil .servant, and 
assistant to die principal collector and 


magistrate ol' Poona, was charged with 
having committed an assault upon a kuJ- 
kiirnee, employed in the collection and 
adjustment of tlie revenue with the culti- 
vators, in the course of which duty a 
squabble, accompanied with blows,, hav- 
ing taken place between the kulkurneo 
and cultivators, both parties ran into 
Court where Mr. Goldsmid was sitting* 
each charging the other with assault; but 
the kulkurnee was so severely beaten as 
to be unable to speak any more. Mr.. 
Goldsmid imagined, that the state of in- 
sensibility, in which the kulkurnee api 
peared to be, was counterfeited, to avoid 
any interrogation which might lead to his 
detection ; and accordingly, to rouse him, 
after in vain endeavouring to get an an- 
swer from him, struck him two or three 
blows upon the face with a bridle, when 
he fell down. Mr. Goldsmid immediately 
placed him in a palkec, sent him off to 
his house, and reported the circumstances 
to Mr. Miles, the principal collector and 
magistrate, who sent a European surgeon 
to atrend the man. In a few days after- 
wards, he died; and Mr. Miles having 
reported the cireumstanccs most fully to 
Government, a bill was presented against 
Mr. Goldsmid for manslaughter, which 
the Grand J 1117 ignored upon, but found 
one for as.Huult. Upon the case beiiig 
called, and the evidence heard, the de- 
fendant was fined Rs. 10. 

/ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE PLAGUE. 

Extract of a letter, dated Saugor (in 
the Deccan), April 15: “ A great degree 
of alarm exists here at present ; yester- 
day a meeting was held at the Generars, 
to consider what steps should be taken to 
arrest the progress the plague is now 
making. Last ruins, a report was in cir- 
culation, that this disease was existing at 
a place called Pullee, about 180 miles 
firom’ this. Some thought the disease vvas 
mistaken, and in general it was' thought to 
be a mistake altogether ; the cold weather, 
it was hoped, would stop it ; but it has only 
increased. It is now raging at Joudpore, 
within four miles of Neerouch ; and four 
marches from here, five thousand died in 
a few days, at a small village : so many 
died, that there was no wood to bum the 
bodies, or indeed people left to do it* 
Sir C. Metcalfe lias issued a very long 
minute Tor its prevention, and for the pro- 
tection of the western frontier ; and, J 
believe, four companies gre to go out 
from this Co protect the ghguts; butif 
they are not quick about it, I feair the 
precaution will scarcely.. be. of use. A 
greater degree of seciui^y preyailed,,^^^|t 
was supposed the plague 
ill Uio clitiiate of India; .nor has It eyer 
been kiiowfb except fora few Ayec^ks ju 
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ami tlicn Roon <lisiip^armL 
What « dreadful thing to think of and ex* 
pect 1 ''-^Londm paper, 

THE OUICOWAR. 

It iR said that an imperative call has 
been made upon the Ouicowar by our 
Government, requiring him to pay the 
arrears and restore the annual allowance 
of the sons of the late Gungadhur Shas- 
tree Putwiirdhum, to the guaranteed sum 
of Rs. 60,000, which was retrenched to 
Rs. 48,000 at the time of the late septen* 
nial arrangements, and was totally with, 
iield for the last three or four years, since 
the public avowal by the British Govern, 
ment of the justice of their claim, and of 
its intention to put them in possession of 
their rights. The balance due to the 
family of the Siiastree, amounting to sc. 
vend lakhs of rupees, is to be paid from 
the Guicowar*s share of the Kattcawur 
and Myheekantu tribute, should the dur. 
bar of Baroda not discharge it within hf. 
teeii days. 

KEMCHUND MOTlCHUNU. 

Kcmchund Motichiiiid, son of the late 
Motichund Anieccliund, a great and 
wealthy merchant of Bomlniy, and chief 
member of the firm of Kenichiind IVIoti. 
chund and Co , proceeded to Palce Tanna, 
a religious place of the Jauri tribe, near 
Bhowmiggur, on the 13th Jitniiary, on 
board the Hannah^ to consecrate a temple 
built there by bis late father at an im- 
mense expense. It is reported that he 
intends expending about two lacs of ru- 
pees in chanty, and in feeding the pil- 
grims who accompany him from this 
place, as well as from Surat and Munga- 
lore, tlic tiiiitiberorwhom, it is estimated, 
will amount to about one hundred tJiou. 
sand. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

^ letter from this presidency, dated 
28th April, received overland, states that 
according to this letter great backward- 
ness was shown liy the goveniment at 
Bombay in sending off the steam-vessels, 
by which the communication with Eng- 
land by the w'ay of the Red Sea was to 
be accomplished, while the Chamlier of 
Commerce and the steam committee were 
using their best exertions to keep up and 
promote that anaiigement. They had 
made an offer to the government, that if 
Uie Hugh Linulsay were despatched to the 
Red they wpuld defray the expense*. 
Oh beii^ allowed to. receive the money 
for freig&,, postages, &c. Tl^ events at 
iVlangalore, alre^y spoken of, had inr 
terrpmeci tbeae proceedings, -Hipi it re- 
Planed to bo whcthoiv 

)l»e do^paiqhe^r, ^ Jiiqo ^ iha^ 
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whole project to the tevereat test to whicii 
it could be exposed. The . route by the 
Euphrates was not popular at Bomhayy 
and complaints were made of the pre* 
ference given to it on Ibis oeoasiotii some 
asserting that the accounts might have 
arrived one month earlier liad they pro* 
ceeded by the Red Sea.— Zoadoa paper, 

INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES. 

Native report affirms, that a commit, 
tee, consisting of three or four gen tie - 
men, have been deputed in the Southern 
Marathee Country, to investigate some 
important charges against the establish- 
ment of a high public functionary. 

METALS OF THE DECCAN. 

“ Last July, in passing through Ra- 
seen, a town about fifty miles south of 
Ahinednuggiir, I observed several par- 
ties of two and three men, each grubbing 
in the bed of a wide nala ; they told me 
they wcMC digging for ores, and showe4l 
me some fragments of copper ore, and 
thin lamina of apparently pure lead. TJie 
mode of seiircli was this:— the loose 
superficial sand was scooped away, so as 
to lay hare one or two square feet at a 
time of a stratum of loose stones and 
pebbles overlaying the rocky bed ; eac;h 
stone WHS then removed in .succession 
with a * koorpee,* or weeding hook, and 
the sand found in the interstices carefully 
collected in an earthen pot to he washed 
and cxamiiietl. This operation is re- 
peated annually in the .same spot, theac- 
tion of the current depositing every year 
fresh metallic particles. The }>eoplc said 
that other metals, besides those 1 saw, 
were sometimes found, and that so minrh 
as tw'o rupees had in rare eases been the 
produce of a day’s labour; the usual 
earnings however seldom exceed a couple 
of pice, and such a miserable and preca- 
rious means of subsistence would only be 
resorted to by persons in extreme w'ant— 
those 1 refer to were of the lowest and 
most destitute class. — Kopergaum, 14th 
January '•^Bombay Cour, 

TRANSIT Durv IN CONKAN. 

The transit duty in the Conkan, the 
cxiiction of which was for some time sus- 
pended, pending, we were told, a re- 
ference to Bengul, has been established 
again. What was the reason of the re<« 
fusal on the part of the Supreme Govern^ 
ment to confirm the abolition of tbe. ditirf 
ties in Conkan, we do not knqw. But 
ir is now a lung time sinee we have Ueeit 
assured that the transit duties ^anilev.^thla 
presidency would be dONe an^ with.’ 
This WHS a sweet liope-t'obeeilfig^^IirfNl^ 
pect— iMit whefi’ia it to be l3elilisBedi^^dillr€l 
Govcnior of<* Agra^ aholisheii' tke > ttenstt 
duties at ^ once vaaderi^ .tlmjt^ 
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trkliout- tb^ sanction of the Governor* 
gcMetaly and we were fold that thus doing 
SO' 'led*' to the adoption of a measure 
that was to be adopted after delibera* 
tion; We» poor Deccanese, however, are 
deemed unfit for any such indulgence. 
The abolition of the duties in Conkan was 
proposed, and what was the answer? 
“ No, you shall not have it; wait our 
pleasure,*’ When the Legislative Council 
topk ofiicc on the principle of the new 
charter, it was universally understood that 
it was to act for the whole of India, and 
that all the three presidencies were to be 
placed on an equal footing as much as 
possible ; yet the abolition of the transit 
duties, the sugar act, and every other 
boon, are confined to Bengal. — t)urpan, 
Jan. G. 


THE ARABS. 

We understnnd that some hundreds of 
Arabs, who were discovered at Poona 
en route to Hyderabad, were prevented 
by the magistrate from going thither. — 
We learn also that some Arabs, who had 
just arrived at the presidency with a view 
of going to the Nizam’s capjtal. were also 
arrested in their firogress. It is said that 
this course is adopted by our government 
at the request of Chundoo Lall, who, 
finding these migratory Arabs to be very 
troublesome, has at last appealed to the 
British to put an efiectual stop to the 
nuisance.— 


KNCOURAGEAtENT OP SUPERSTITION. 

“ To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, 
G.C.H., Governor in Council, Bom- 
bay. 

“ We the undersigned ministers of the 
Gospel, and members of different Chris- 
tian denomination.^!, beg leave most re- 
spectfully to memorialize your Exc. in 
Council, with reference to this presiden- 
cy, bn the position in which the British 
power in India has for many years stood 
with regard to the idolatries and super- 
stitions of its natii'e subjects, and with 
regard to the requisitions of an uiiscrip- 
tural nature whicli, in certain cases, are 
made from its Christian officers, both civil 
and military.' We fear that this position 
is one which, in many respects, is calcu- 
lated to provoke the indignation of that 
' God who has given our nation the sove- 
reignty over this great people; is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of re- 
Hgibus toleration; is calculated to de- 
grade the European character in the eyes 
of the i natives ; is opposed to the bene- 
yolent wbbes of our native country for 
the introduction amongst them of usefol 
knowledge and for their religious and 
moral impfoveraent* as expressed in Act 
A9«Gflie.Si» cap. 155; and is contrary to 


the views of the hon. the Court of 01- 
rectors of the East- India Company, ^ 
expressed in their despatch to the Stt- 
preme Government of India, dated the 
20th February 18f33, in which it is re- 
quired, that ’in all matters rehiring' to 
their temples, their worship, their tiestL 
vals, their religious practices, and their 
ceremonial observances, our native snb^ 
jects be left entirely to themselves,' 

“ The countenance and support ex- 
tended to idolatry and the violation of tlio 
principles of toleration to which we refer, 
consi.*st principally in the following parti- 
culars : 

** 1. In the employment of Brahmans, 
and others, for the purpose of making 
heathen invocations for rain and fair wea- 
ther. 

** 2. In the inscription of Shri on piil>- 
lic documents, and the dedication of the 
government records to Ganesha and other 
false gods. 

** li. In the entertnimnent in the courts 
of justice of questions of a purely idoJa- 
trou.H nature, when no civil right depends 
on them. 

“ +. In the degradation of certain 
castes, by excluding them from particu- 
lar olfices and benefits not connected with 
religion. 

5. In the attendance of the servants 
of Government, civil and military, in their 
official capacity, at Hindu and Moham- 
medan festivals, with g view to partici- 
pate in their rites and ceremonies, or in 
the joining of troops, and the u.se of re- 
gimental bands in the processions of 
heathen and Mohammedan festivals, or in 
their attendance in any otlier capacity 
than that of a police for the preservation 
of the peace. 

** G. In the firing of salutes by tlie 
troops, or by tbc vessels of the Indian 
navy, in intimation and honour of heathen 
festivals, Mohammedan idols, &c. 

We know that in the particular in- 
stances above enumerated, the consciences 
of many of the servants of Government 
have been wounded, and their minds ha- 
rassed by the part which they have been 
required, by the regulations of Govern- 
ment, or by the usage of the service, to 
take. We, therefore, most respectfully 
solicit that inquiry may be instituted by 
your Exc. in Council into the topics to 
which we have adverted ; and we would 
further suggest that the following particu- 
lars ought also to be included in the in- 
quiry, as it may often be found, that where 
only justice or charity was intended, an 
imitecessary and criminal support to native 
superstition has been, or is liable to be, 
aifonled. 

** 1. The support given to Hindd tem- 
ples, to mosques and tombs,either by the 
granting endowments, pentibiiSybrimRib- 
iiicief, or bythe collectibii and dhtribii- 
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tion, by the officers of Government, of the 
revenues already appropriated to them. 

** 2. The grantinfi: of allowances and 
gifts to Brahmans and other persons, lie- 
cause of their connexion with the heathen 
and Mohammedan priesthood. 

** 3. The present mode of administer- 
ing oaths in the native courts of justice, 
and whether it be such as is proper for a 
Christian Government to allow and sanc- 
tion. 

** 4. The endowment and support of 
colleges and schools for the inculcating of 
heathen and Mohammedan doctrines 
and practices. 

** We would entreat the provision of 
such remedial measures as your wisdom 
may suggest, for it is justly observed in 
the Hon. Court's despatch, to which we 
have already referred, that * arrangements 
which implicate the government, whether 
in a greater or le'ss degree, in the local 
superstition of the natives, might well be 
objected to in point of prineijtlc, even 
without reference to their actual conse- 
quences of an injurious kind, is evident, 
inasmuch as they exhibit the British 
power in such intimate connexion with 
the unhappy and debasing superstitions in 
question, as almost necessarily to inspire 
the people with the belief that we admit 
the divine origin of these superstitions, or 
at least we ascribe to them some peeulitir 
and venerable authority. * 

“ The zeal which your Exc.’s Govern- 
ment evinces lor the general welfare of 
the natives, encourages us to hope that 
our earnest representation will meet with 
the most favourable consideration ; and, 
praying that God may direct you in all 
your deliberations, 

“ We remain, &c.” 


NATIVE SUFEIISTITION. 

In the village of Nizur, Pergnnnah of 
Naidoorbar, there lived a Chambhareen, 
named Rajee, wife of Govindu Chambhar. 
She was reported to have been JJankeen 
(female imp) and the killer of the two 
sons of the Patill Kaunjee of that place. 
One died four or five years since, and the 
other, who had been ill four months ago, 
was represented to have been eaten by the 
Dankeen. She was in consequence sus- 
pended by the PatiH's desire to a Fimpul 
tree, to make her confess the fault she was 
chaigcd with. This having proved inef- 
fectual, they contrived a severe mode of 
torture* to force her to admit the crime 
which she did not commit. They, in the 
first place, scalded her with burning fuel ; 
next they covered her eyes with halls d 
pounded red pepper, so that she expired 
after ten dajrs. The Mamlutdar of the 
Talqoka arrested the perpetrator, together 
with his aceomplices, and sent them to 
the magisttate, ^o referred the qiae to 


tlie decision of the Session Judge. On 
the 6th inst. the Jmlge decided it, de- 
creeing the person (the Fatill), by whose 
orders the tortures were inflicted, to be 
hanged, and the three indi\iduals who 
committed tlie cruelties to be imprisoned 
with hard labour 14 years ; and though 
the man who gave out her being Dutikeen 
was entitled to a more severe punish- 
ment, blindness pleaded in his favour, and 
he is punished with five years' imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. — Durpun, Feb, 24. 


<r^ion. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

The following is an abstract of the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the island 
for the year 1635 : 


Revenue. X*. 

Sea Customs ]I4,.394 

Sale of (MnnatDon 

Land Rents 

Land (Customs 

Licenses .iS.liH!) 

Pearl Fishery 

Salt Farms 

Judicial Stamps lU.-'KNi 

Sundries 14,:i73 

Fixed Revenue £299,4iift 

Ineiilental Receipts •••> 41,(NK) 

Hareipts in aid .'i.auU 

Arrears 27.i71 

Total Revenue jC37 1,^)5 

Krprnditure, 

Civil 800,002 

Military 73,832 

Kxiienuiturc in England 2.'>,2.'!i(> 

Arrears 23,203 

Total Expenditure £323,277 


It thus appears that the excess of reve- 
nue was ^4^,718 (from which must be 
deducted, however, the pay of the Queen's 
troops, the amount of which is not men- 
tioned) ; and the Cohwbo Observer states 
thut the excess in 1836 will be upwards 
of ^60,000. A surplus so large, which 
has been augmenting for the preceding 
six years, ought to be taken advantage of, 
to abolish some of the petty taxes which 
press upon the natives. Some account of 
the appropriation of the surplus ought to 
be given. 

S^ingaporr* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chamher of Commerce , — The Singajwre 
Free Press contains an account of the pro- 
cecKlings of a public meeting, held on the 
20th Feb., to puss regulations for the go- 
vernment of the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce, and to appoint a committee 
to conduct the general busineM of ftie 
Chamber. The meeting, composed of the 
most respectable merchants of mious 
classes of natives, besides Europeans, was 
numerously attended— and, to nianifeit 
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the utility wd reiiOer intelligible to the 
najtivee Xoe object and intercourse of a 
Chamber of Commerce^ the committee 
appointed to dravir up the regulations hod 
got translations of them, in tlie Chinese 
and Malayan languages, carefully pre- 
pared and circulated a day or two prior to 
the meeting, where they were again read, 
and it appeared were fully understood and 
appreciated by those for whose assistance 
they were intended. The native attend- 
ance was, however, most nunieroiis on the 
part of the Chinese, about 26 firms and 
individuals among them having entered 
themselves as subscribers, two of whom 
were placed on the committee. Tiiat 
body, altogether eleven in number, con- 
tains, besides, one American, one Arme- 
nian, and one Arab merchant — the re- 
maining six being composed of British 
merchants. 

Ex~Kimj of Qurdnh . — The Zephyr ^ 
schooner, arrived from Bruas on Wednes- 
day evening, whither she had been des- 
patched, in company with H.M. ship Ra- 
leigh, with letters from this government 
to the Ex-King of Quedah, who has been 
residing there for a long time ])ast, upon 
the plea of inability to leave'the place for 
want of conveyances, his own vessel 
being unfit for sea, and possessing not 
more than a couple of prows and some 
sampans. That he might have no excuse 
for continuing in a territory proscribed for 
his reception by the Siamese, the Raleigh 
and Zephyr were both sent to Bruas to 
offer his Majesty every accommodation, 
should he evince any desire to embark for 
Malacca or this settlement. Upon the 
arrival of these vessels ut Bruas, and upon 
the receipt of the letters from this govern- 
ment, it would appear, his Majesty ut 
first expressed a willingness to accept the 
courtesy which had been shown him, and 
to return here in the Zephyr ; but upon 
further consideration he declined so doing, 
alleging that his Malayan dignity and 
honour would be wholly compromised by 
his proceeding in any armed vessel be- 
longing to government, and that he would 
be reproached and contemned for ever by 
all other Malayan princes, as a state pri- 
soner and slave of the English. Notwith- 
standing these foolish impressions in a 
personage placed in his helpless and un- 
fortunate condition, there w'oiild appear 
to be little doubt that nothing will sur- 
mount them but actual compulsion. That 
sitch should he resorted to in his case 
a^UchSi, under circumstances, to be alto- 
ge^eiT; upneceasary, and perhaps a little 
UmrOt f^bearaitcfs,. by permitting him to 
feel limr wants, vrill of 

iti|^f>^ff(i^t xyhicb is so much the. 
jof, si^Vi^japninit tO < bring abp.ut. 

Tbc= CoclUii 

% tlie.upi^t o/t 
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Quin Hone, arrived a day. or two back 
with the second and third o^ieers and 
forty-three of the crew* of the ship John 
Rannerman, which had been cast away un 
the JSth Dec. on the North Shoal of the 
Paracels ; and since then Cupt. Wilson, 
with the remainder of the crew, bus 
arrived on board another Cochin Chinese 
ship from the same port. The John Ran- 
nerman left Lintiu on the 17th Dec. last, 
hound for this port and Bombay ; on the 
following night she lost her main and 
mizen top-masts, from a hard gale which 
was blowing at the time, and about mid- 
night, while the crew were still busied m 
clearing away the wreck, she struck on tlie 
North Shoal. The ship had broken her 
hack ; she had begun to iill rapidly and 
the sea was breaking over her completely 
-~and, under such circumstances, there 
remained nothing hut to make prepara- 
tions for quitting tlie vessel Avithout fur- 
ther delay — and the ship’s boats, three in 
number, were accordingly got over the 
side — though not without the utmost 
exertion of the crew. One of the boats, 
with only four men in her, having broken 
iulrift, and being carried across the shoal 
into smooth water, a second boat, with an 
otbeer and 18 lasrars, was sent to bring 
her back, as by far the greater part of the 
crew was still on board the ship. Failing 
in this, and seeing little hopes of render- 
ing any eftcctiial succour to those on 
board, they made for the (oust. The long- 
boat was now the sole resource of the 
couunander, (jhief officer, and 81} of the 
crew, Avhc) were still on board — in endea- 
vouring to cross the breakers, she was 
swamped, her bows stove in, the chief 
officer and four of the lascars drowned, 
and all the provisions and instruments on 
hoard of her swept away. At imminent 
risk, and with infinite difficulty, the boat 
was however carried across the shoal into 
smoother water, and floated once more— 
and having undergone the best repair cir- 
cumstances would admit of, she again put 
to sea with a few' old oars and a sail, con- 
. sisting of three blankets stitched together, 
hoisted on one of them, and ran before a 
strong gale to prevent her, injured as she 
was, from foundering. It w'as still not 
without the greatest exertion, and inces- 
sant haling, that she avus kept afloat for 
four days, when the boat reached the coast 
of Cochin China, during which time they 
had neither fresh water nor provision of 
any kind to sustain them. Several of the 
crevi', however, had perished in the ihter- 
A'al, from endeavouring to quench with 
salt w'ater the thirst Avith AA’hich they Avere 
overcome, vvdiile seven others perMied 
from doAvnri(^ht exhaustion bn liuidiiig 
in Cdchiu China.. They here met vyitfi 
tlie possi()ie treatmpnf^iid Capti 

Wilson had, also |hc sa^is^fition of flhdihg 
up T^, H/yiliagetfl the.qeigbbburhbt^'m 
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Quin Hone, his other boat’s crew, with his 
second and third officers. The King of 
Cochin China, having learned the arrival 
of the strangers in his country, under cir- 
cumstances of such distress, issued orders 
for the utmost attention being paid to 
their wants, and support afforded them in 
their necessitous condition —and nothing 
was left undone that could contribute to 
their relief while they remained, and until 
they were put on board of the first shi])s 
of the season coming to this place. — Sin- 
gapore Free PresSj Feh. 2.‘i. 

Acheen . — The following description of 
Acheen is by a recent eye-witness : — 

The harbour of Acheen is a natural 
one, formed by the islands of Tulo Wey 
and Pulo Brassy, lying off what may be 
called the bay of Acheen. The anchorage 
is about the centre of this bay, a mile, or 
thereabouts, from the shore, opposite 
the mouth of the river of Acheen, which 
has as usual the obstruction of a bar, so 
that large boats cannot enter till the tide 
makes, unless when the river is swollen 
during the rainy season, from November 
to April. From the anchorage, the site 
of Acheen, or rather what was once 
Acheen, seems admirably adapted for the 
capital of a powerful state, situated in the 
bosom of an amphitheatre formed by lofty 
mountains, among which, on the right, 
and apart from the others, rises that noble 
one, called the Golden Mountain, seen 
so far at sea. At the mouth of the river, 
on its left bank, the Aehinese have lately 
repaired a small earthen redoubt, fifty or 
sixty feet square, apparently to command 
its entrance. On this they have laid (not 
mounted) half a dozen or so of old honey- 
combed ship-guns, apparently unfit for 
service; and the garrison— in time of 
peace at least— *may amount to a dozen 
or so of natives, armed with old muskets, 
besides their native weapons, swords 
more like large knives, spears and krisos. 

Further to the westward, arnl about 
one mile and a half from tlie landing-place 
at Acheen, there is an old fort, commonly, 
but it would appear erroneously, consi- 
dered of Portuguese construction, sur- 
rounded with thick jungle and large 
trees, built of stones and in tolerable re- 
pair, the walls about thirty feet high ; the 
sea fitce of it extends to I.jO paces, and 
the sides about 100, without any ditch 
except in the rear, where it is next to in- 
accessible from a thick marsliy jungle, 
which extends considerably inland. This 
ditch is filled from a small muddy rivulet, 
by means of which they say a communi- 
cation is kept up w'ith the capital ( Acheen 
proper) in the interior, but this is scarcely 
to be credited, being so completely over- 
grown with trees and creeping plants as 
almost to shut out daylight. In this fort 
there are embrasures lor seven guns on 
the sfsa face and five on the east and west 


sides. In tliis fort is a large mortar of 
ancient manufacture, with some modern 
iron guns in a bad state and without car- 
riages. Syfooll A Hum, the late king, 
occasionally held his diirhar in this fort. 
The sea has evidently made large inroads 
on the land since this fort was built, as its 
sea face has yielded to its power and lies 
in large masses of masonry half sunk in 
the sandy beach. 

The river is not a tortuous one, as is 
almost always the case in these countries, 
but lias a few easy reaches for about two 
or three miles, till you arrive at the town, 
situated on its left bank — the distance 
•miiy not be so mucJi, perhaps. The town 
consists of detached cainpongs, or biizaars, 
built chielly of bamboo, with one or two 
of wood; the shabimdur, for instance, 
who appears the chief character, inhabits 
a wootien building of two stories, in the 
upper part of which he holds a daily 
durbar, attciuled by all the traders to the 
port, and the purchasers of their goods. 
The fi)riner af)pcured to be chiefly from 
the Malabar coast, with raw cotton and 
cotton mamitactures. 

In order to pay our respects to the 
king, we W(‘re obliged to wade kiiee-dcep, 
the country being so much overflown ami 
no conveyance of carriage or horses of 
any desiniptioii to be j)rocured. His 
higliness resides in the ruins of the old 
fort at tlie baek of the town, without any 
pomp and almost without attendants. On 
annuuneing from without our desire to 
wait upon him, we were shown imme- 
diately to the only uudiciice-hall he pos- 
sesses — a small bamboo Oa/ei, raised on 
posts, about four feet from the ground — 
when he immediately came forth, at- 
tcudcfl by his ordinary guard, I suppose, 
two or three young men, eticli carrying 
one of their sharp long naked swords, 
which the A(0uiiese seem to take great 
pride in. sharpening and keeping them 
in the best order, for a sheath is an article 
which they appear to consider useless, 
and as depriving them of the instant use 
of the wea])on. His highness appeared 
of a small srature, apparently about 
years of age, looked rather sickly and 
of a fjuiet demeanour, conversed with us 
through the mcdiiiin of an interpreter — 
one of his counsellors apparently — who 
spoke to us in the Malay tongue, which 
the king of course understood very well 
himself ; but it was not etiquette, I sup- 
pose, to .show any knowledge of any other 
language than Aehinese. After an au- 
dience of half an hour, we took our 
leave, and on our return ascended the 
ruined ramparts and traversed the two 
sides of the. square, in which form it is 
constructed. The walls are of rough 
masonry about twenty-five feet high, here 
and there in tolerable preservation, but 
generally dilapidated and fallcii down into 
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the jungly plain. The ramparts are of 
earth, and their breadth may be about 
the height of the walls. On these ram- 
parts are many guns of great dimensions, 
some iron, but mostly brass, some of them 
being French, hut more Spanish, and ge- 
nerally of very Imiulsonie construction. 
Their carriages have all long ago rotted 
away, and they lie on the ground covered 
with weeds. The chief entrance faces 
the town ; the remains of the wooden 
gate, studded with iron knobs, still hang 
on its rusty hinges. Passing inwards about 
twenty paces, half-buried in the green 
swaj’d, are the pair of guns presented to 
the then powerful monarch of Achecn, by* 
our King James !., in perfect preserva- 
tion, so much so that they seem not to 
liave been cast more than a few years : 
the royal arms on them arc bciiutifully 
execute<l, and the date and founder’s name 
arc on the hrcech. But surely they were 
intended “ more for oriiainent than use,” 
siiu*e the diatneter of the bore of one 
of them is eighteen inches, and of the 
other twenty-two, while the thickness of 
the metal is about ouc inch only, and they 
are otherwise ill-proportioiicd, their cir- 
cumference at the breech being seairely 
more than that at the imiz/Ic. 

'I’hc area of the square ol this fort must 
1)0 many acres, it is not very easy to 
judge how many ; jungly trees, falling 
into ])Ools of water wliich once may 
have been tanks of masonry, intercept 
the view, even from the ramparts — for all 
is ruin around, and every thing speaks of 
times long past. — Simj. P . , Jan. 2(S. 


ssurntiii^. 

DEATH or THE KING. 

TiCttcrs from Ilaiigoon communicate 
the intelligence of the death of his gulden- 
footed IVlajesty, the King of Ava. The 
event is said to have been followed by 
civil commotions, and the country is re- 
presented to be in a most disturbed state. 
Trade was stopped, and all coimnunica- 
tions between the capital and Rangoon 
were entirely suspended. The British 
and foreign merchants were seized with 
consternation and dismay at the iminincnt 
danger which threatened an immediate 
alienation of their property. Were it not 
for the powerful influence of the British 
resident, they would have been deprived 
of all that they earned during many years 
of toil and trouble. Col. Bui iiey^s name 
is a sufficient passport fur protection both 
of life and property in the.se eventful 
days of anorcilw and confusion. Timber^ 
it is feared, will not be allowed to be ex- 
ported for a time, in consequence of the 
existing disturbances. — Calcutta Paper, 
AprU 16. 
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liSutdj iittzila. 

W'e .stated some time since (p. 219), that 
the Dutch had nearly driven the Boonja- 
lites to desperation, and had forced them 
to evacuate the town of Boonjal and fly to 
the mountains. Wc now learn, that a 
recent attempt of the Dutch forces under 
General Clarens, on the mountain fort of 
Boonjal, had been successfully repelled by 
the Fitflries. The whole of the Kuropeaii 
and native forces before the place were 
leil up to an assault, after a priicticable 
breach had been effected in the walls ; 
but the enemy within were bent on a re- 
solute resistance. They permitted the 
Dutch troops to enter through the breach 
into the fort, when they opened a most 
destructive fire, and drove them back. 
The most undaunted exertions on the 
part of their officers were unavailing to 
induce the men to renew the attempt — of 
whom it Is reported that a good many 
were in their flight cut down by their own 
officers, wlio themselves fell in mirnhers 
under the sabres and shots of the Padries, 
while standing in the breach anil urging 
and exciting their men to the assault. By 
the Dutch report, there are loOrank and 
file and eleven otlicers killed in this at- 
tack. 'I hey ref rented on their own posi- 
tion, and General Glarens sent down an 
officer to exiflain their situation to Go- 
voriiment; from whieh it may be con- 
cluded it was sullicicntly^peiilous. — Ben- 
gal tferald, A}>ril 12. 

Letters from Padang, up to the 1 7th of 
Fohriiary, ineiitioii, that the Dutch had 
defeated the Pudreivs at Boonjal and 
sacked tliat town. 'Hie Boonjalites had 
divided into two factions, one had siic- 
cuiiihed to the Dutch, the other, led by 
the lladjeo Ktiiius, h:ul devastated the 
siirrouiiding country and taken to the 
moimtuiiis, where they still continued to 
defy the Dutch power to subjugate them. 
All remained quiet on the whole of the 
west Coast of Sumatra, but it was expected 
that this tranquillity would not he of long 
duration, as the people detested and ab- 
horred the Dutch yoke, and curses, “ not 
loud but deep,” against them were mut- 
tered on all sides. — Ihid. April 16. 


Dortu0ur0r SinHia. 

GOA. 

Accounts have just been received of a 
fourth revolution in Goa, and a fourth and 
more formidable dynasty being established. 
The late military governor, who had 
usurped the government in Senhor Pe- 
reses time, has in his turn been dethroned, 
arrested and imprisoned, by those very 
troops who bore him in triumph to the 
seat of power, in the fort of Agouda, where 
not long since the victims to his own am- 
bition had suffered. A new government 
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has been nominated by the troops, con- 
sisting of five members, in which number 
two of the military governor’s colleagues 
are included. The dislike would thus 
appear to have been to the governor 
himself and not to his government. Many 
officers and others who had declared for 
the military governor have also been ar- 
rested, and every exertion is being used 
to extinguish his party. There are now 
three distinct parties in the field, each 
endeavouring to gain the ascendancy, 
while the inhabitants in general are in a 
state of the greatest anxiety and alarm. — 
Bombay Paper. 


Stianiofj UnDia. 

We have had an opportunity to peruse 
a general report on the state of the finances 
of the Philippine Islands last year, as 
compared with what they were in 1828; 
and having been forcibly .struck with the 
rapid increase it shows, owing not to the 
taxes being increased, but chiefly to the 
general prosperity of the colony combined 
with an improved management, greater 
economy and more enlightened views in 
the administration, we hope to give plea- 
sure to our readers by laying before them 
the abstract of a rather thick pamphlet. 
The net revenue, which was in 1828 
(estimating 100 dollars to be equal to 220 
Co.’s rupees), in round numbers. Us. 
36,30,000, ivas last year Us. 40,04,000, 
showing an increase of Us. 9,74,(XK), or 
more than 25 per-cent of the whole. The 
balance in the treasury, which in 1828 did 
not exceed Us. 84,748, amounted in 1830 
to Us. 15,72,3U), and this after having 
paid, besides all the current expences. 
Us. 8,00,000 of old standing debts, and 
Ks. 15 8.3,000 for the transport and equip- 
ment of large expeditions of troops from 
the Peninsula ; Us, 29,58,000 tor the 
naval forces, wJiieh includes the cost of a 
large frigate lately built; Us. 10,56,(X)0 
for additional works of fortification ; Us. 

7.21.000 for ordnance stores, and Us. 

3.30.000 in payment of drafts from the 
Home Government; besides having also 
in store four years’ consumption of to- 
bacco, the net value of which, at the mo- 
nopoly price, amounted to Us.90, 52,600. 

This is the general outline of the im- 
provement; but it appears even more 
satisfactory wlien descending to the de- 
tails of the relative increase of the differ, 
ent branches of the public revenue, which 
show that it is chiefly due to uri increase 
of wealth and prosperity.— CW. Cour, 
Jan, 30. 


|[|0lanb0. 

By a private letter from the collector of 
customs at the Maidive Islands, we learn 
that the Queeo was safely delivered of 


twins at thirty-five minutes past seven on 
the morning of Christmas-day. Her Ma- 
jesty is doing as well as can be expected. 
His Majesty entertained a select party on 
the occasion with pipes and opium. 

From the same source we also learn 
that a new tariff is in preparation, the 
principal feature of which is that a duty 
of 2^ per cent, will be levied on the ex- 
portation of coir rope, and a bounty of 
twenty per-cent, on that of arrack. Com- 
merce is represented as being in the must 
deplorable state, speculators being un- 
willing to touch coir at i)resent from their 
having no guarantee that the duty may 
not be doubled hy this time next year; 
and most of the importers would, we are 
told, be happy to dispose of their imports 
at prime cost. We understand that the 
Government have fixed the current value 
of the copper pice at f of a penny ster- 
ling, and that of four of the old copper 
challics (which possess exactly the same 
intrinsic value) at This unaccountable 
proceeding has caused the most extraor- 
dinary sensation on Change, and will, we 
fear, materially damage the operations of 
the betel and arrack merchants. 

The greatest drawback, however, on 
the commercial pro.sperity of these beau- 
tiful islands consists in the civilians’ trad- 
ing, though in direct contravention with 
the terms of their oath. Unfortunately, 
oaths arc not generally considered as bind- 
ing among these poor benighted heathens, 
and the consequence is that iniquity still 
prevails . — Colombo OOs ,Jan. 27. 


i^Uauirttiu0. 

Since the abrogation, hy an ukase from 
Downiiig-stret;t, of the laws concerning 
all free servants and labourers, some dis- 
turbances seem to have broken out among 
several bands of Indians. Combinations 
have been entered into for a strike ; un- 
founded complaints have been preferred 
by them against their employers. It is to 
be apprehended that this refractory spirit 
should spread gradually; and entail, in 
the very midst of the crop, severe loss 
upon several proprietors. The adminis- 
tration, with its usual supineness, remains 
a passive witness of these oflences, which 
compromise both private safety and public 
order. Being satisfied with having pro- 
hibited any further introduction of Indians 
(a mea.siire excessively pernicious to a 
country wliich only requires labourers), 
our men in power allow those who have 
already come here to indulge all their 
caprices with perfect impunity. To all 
representations, they reply: ** There is 
now no law on the subject ; it has been 
disapproved by his Majesty.’* But if that 
ordinance which you had drawn up, has 
been disallowed by the King,w'hat hinders 
you from passing another more suited to 
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the royal or other taste ? Do you not fee) 
tlie absolute necessity* the imperious ur> 
gency of some such enactment ? Did his 
Majesty, or the Secretary of State, or the 
secretary’s secretary mean only to disallow 
your ordinance ; or to foster and encou- 
rage the vagrancy and ungovernable dis- 
position of the working classes, to the 
direct prejudice of all landed proprietors? 
The latter supposition is not admissible. 
Even Stephen and Glenelghave not gone, 
andean never go, the length of proclaiming 
vagi'ancy, and the abandonment of all such 
labours as keep up the very existence of 
every civilized society. Offences of that 
kind are punished by the laws of England, 
and with severity too. Gome then, ye 
wise rulers of Mauritius, take up those 
English laws ; get them translated by )’our 
scribes, and ])ublish them here ; softening 
them a little, however, for we could not 
bear to see a vagrant tied to a cart’s tail, 
and whipped through the streets of our 
town. His Majesty having sanctioned 
those Acts, when they were passed in 
London, w'ill probably not disallow them, 
when voted again by his faithful legislative 
counsellors of Mauritius. 

If Government, us is but too probable, 
docs nothing at all, it is for the planters 
to act. Let them point out, or require, 
some specific measure. Their silence, 
their unworthy apathy, are the sources of 
all the evils which have been inflicted 
upon them. Were they more energetic, 
more like men, they would obtain justice, 
do the citizens of other colonies, not 
one of which is treated like Mauritius. — 
Cerneen, IJec. 15. 

Cljina. 

MlSCKLI.ANEOUS. 

Comwittcc of Currospotulence. — H. M.’s 
.miperintendeiits having addressed a circu- 
lar letter to the Brifisli mcrehants of 
Canton, proposing to them to call a public 
meeting and choose a (;oininittee com- 
posed of individuals of their body, for the 
])urpose of forming a channel of commu- 
nication and coiTCspoiidence WMth II. M.’s 
superintendents, a meeting w’as accord- 
ingly held on the 21st January, Mr. Jar- 
dine in the chair, which adjourned, after 
a protracted discussion, till the2.*kl, when 
Mr. Lindsay proposcMi the following reso- 
lution, and was seconded by Mr. Mathe- 
son : “ As it is the desire of II. M.’s 
superintendents to establish a convenient 
mode of communication w'ith the British 
merchants at Canton , that three be selected 
by ballot, to form a committee of corres- 
pondence when Mr. Layton moved as 
an amendment, seconded by Mr. Gibb, 
the following resolutions, which were 
agr eed to, with only two dissentient voices : 

* * That a committee of five gentlemen 
be chosen for the purpose of corresponding 


with H. M.’s superintendents, to be called 
‘ The Committee of the British Residents 
in Canton, appointed to correspond with 
H.M.’s superintendents.* 

That the members of the committee 
shall be elected by ballot, and continue in 
ofhee until the first Monday of October 
next. 

“ 'Fhat tlie several members of the com- 
mittee shall, immediately upon their elec- 
tion being declared, communicate the same 
to H. M.’s superintendents, and express 
their readiness to commence the duties of 
their situation. 

“ That whensoever the committee shall 
deem it expedient to take the sense of the 
British community upon any subject, it 
shall be competent for them to call a 
general meeting for that purpose. 

That the committee be instructed not 
to enter into any correspondence with the 
Chinese authorities or Hong merchants, 
cither in conjunction with H.M.’s super- 
intendents, or by themselves alone, with- 
out an appeal to a general meeting.” 

The following gentlemen were elected 
on the committee ; Messrs. L. Dent, J. 
Matlieson, T. A. Gibb, 11. Turner, and 
W. Blcnkin. 

The meeting consisted of Messrs. Jar- 
diiie, Douglas, limes. Gray, Layton, 
Turner, How, W. Cragg, Robertson, 
Gemmcll, Holliday. D. Kustomjee, Lind- 
say, L. Dent, P. Stewfirt, Wallace, A. 
Matlieson, Gibb, J. Mutheson, and W. 
Blcnkin. 

II. I\f. superintendent, Captain Elliot, 
has addressed a note to each individual of 
the <*oinmirt(!e of correspondence, ac- 
knowledging receipt of the letter addressed 
to II. jM. commission, hut declaring his 
regret at not being able to correspond with 
the committee, tlioiigh individually he en- 
tertaineil the greatest regard for its com- 
ponoiit members . — Canton Press, Feb. 1 1. 

Opium find Silver . — It was known on 
the night before last, that an edict from 
the Emperor, in answer to the viceroy’s 
report on the opium question, bad been 
received, and being by the Chinese thought 
favourable to the legal importation of the 
drug, a good deal of speculation was caused 
in consequence. We see nothing in it to 
justify a hope of the legalization of the 
opium trade, and if the Chinese opium 
dealers view tliis document in the same 
manner, we suppose that the arrangements 
between the mandarins and them, which 
wc have good reason to know were nearly 
agreed on, will he immediately concluded, 
and that the illicit trade will continue to 
go on much as heretofore. The following 
is the edict : 

“ On the 20th day of the 12tli moritli 
(26lh January), the grand council of state 
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received the following verbal commands 
from his Majesty : 

“ * A report lias this day arrived from 
Tang and his colleagues, presenting the 
results of their mutual deliberations to 
directly removing the baneful effects that 
arise from opium having pervaded the 
country. By the prevalence of opium 
throughout the empire, tlit're has been 
occasioned a daily decrease of our fine sil- 
ver : being now desirous to exert ourselves 
entirely to stop up the source of this evil, 
the only sure mode of proceeding is utterly 
to prohibit the exportation of sycee silver. 
If by diligent and vigorous watchfulness, 
in the places whence the silver is exported, 
and at the points by which it necessarily' 
III list pass, we can dejirive both the trai- 
torous natives and the barbarians of all 
opportunity of exercising their ai tiul de- 
vices, it is clear that we may thus gradu- 
ally close uj) the breach, and prevent 
further exjiortation. 'Fhe said governor 
and his colleagues have been able to per- 
ceive this, and point it out in their memo- 
rial. Let them join heart and hand to 
enforce vigilant and faithful observation, 
— to punish all traitorous natives who 
combine with the foreigners in illegality, 
— and entirely to liinder foreign inerehaiits 
from gratifying their avaricious greediness; 
and let it he their grand object wliolly to 
prevent the exportation of our fine silver. 
Their labours must be productive of some 
fruit ; they must not attempt to get oft’ 
with mere empty words ; hut having the 
name of exerting themselves, they must 
prove the reality of their exertions. Com- 
inuiiieate these commands to Tang and 
Ke, and let them enjoin tlieiii also on 
Wan. Respect this.’” — Ibid. Feb. IH, 

A private letter from Canton, dated 
February isiOth, publislud in the Sinf/a- 
pore F. P. of Mureli 2d, says; “ 'ilie 
question as to the admission of opium yet 
remains Undecided ; at least the decision 
of the government is as yet unknown to 
the public, although it is rumoured 
among the Chinese, that orders have 
been received from Peking, to make trial 
bow a legalised trade in tlie drug will 
work, for at least one year. In ibis ru- 
mour I put no confidence. The Cliiiiese 
are too politic to ‘ make trial ’ of so im- 
portant a matter, unless they have alrea- 
dy resolved that the trial is never to end. 
My own impression is, that tlie Phnperor 
is unwilling to grant his assent to the 
wishes of the powerful party in lacking 
which desires to have tlie trade legalized, 
and yet feels himself uruible to take a 
stand in opposition to their wishes, lie 
endeavours to throw the responsibility of 
deciding the question upon the provincial 
government ; and this government, on 
the other hand, is too prudent to take 
such a responsibility upon itself. The 


edict from Peking is, it is plain, an in- 
tentionally ambiguous document- * Shall 
opium be admitted (says the governor), 
or shall I take measures to prevent the 
trade in it?’- ‘Stop the exportation of 
sycee silver (replies the Emperor) ; stop 
that by all means.’ It is said, indeed, 
that there are secret iiistruetioiis of a less 
ambiguous nature ; if so, they liave not 
yet transpired, altlioiigb several days liave 
now elajised since their arrival. Wliile 
the question thus remains unsettled, little 
if any thing is doing at Lintin, and the 
opium imported by the clippers must be 
sent lip the coast. The trade there i.s 
carried on with eonsideiably greater faci- 
lity than elsew'liere, and diftieulties are 
now, I believe, rarely made by the man- 
darins, wJio receive a commission on 
every chest.” 

The Superintendent — Memorial from 
the Governor of Kwangtiing to tlie Em- 
jieror, respeeting ('aptain Elliot’s coining 
to Canton (forwarded about the JSlli 
January) : — 

“ Further, of all the foreign liarbarian 
inerehaiits who have been allowed to fre* 
(jueiit the port of Canton, the English 
have bad the greatest trade. Hitherto 
they have liad a company, and their trade 
has been controlled by four principal 
iiiereliants (IsC, 2d, 3d, and Ath tuepf ms). 
Their .'•hips arrived during the seventh 
aiideighlli months aimnally ; and, having 
finished their barter, left the jiort within 
the first ami si*eond months of the fol- 
lowing year ; after which, the taepans 
reciiiested a laissport and went to Macao, 
where they remained till the seventh 
month, when they again reqiie.sted a pass- 
port and proeeedeil to tlie provincial city 
to transael their hiisiness : such have been 
the regulations. Upon the dissolution of 
the Company’s factory, tlie taepans ceased 
to come hither, and it’s affairs were placed 
under the management of other men ; 
and Governor Loo, having rejiorted the 
case to the Supreme Government at 
Peking, received an im})crial edict, re- 
quiring him to order the hong- merchants 
to command the remaining members of 
the factory to send a letter to their coun- 
try, so that other taepans might be sent 
to Canton to control the affairs of com- 
nieree, us hitherto. This imperial edict 
was obeyed, us it apjiears from the re- 
cords ol my office. 

“ During the eleventh month of the 
current year (the Ihlh of Taouk\Yang), I 
received a petition from the English bar- 
barian Elliot (Einh)y at Macao, in which 
lie stated : ‘ Having received a despatch 
from my country, requiring me to pro- 
ceed to Canton, in an official capacity, to 
control my country’s merchants and 
.seamen there ; and at the present time 
there being iiiuny ships in port> and many 
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merchants and seamen in Canton and at 
Whampoa, who are i^^^norunt of the laws 
of the Celestial empire ; aiul beinpr really 
Hfrai<l that troubles may arise, 1 beg to 
be permitted to go ti) the provincial city 
to control them.’ Tlie ])hrase, ‘ otbeial 
capacity,’ used in the petition, is equiva- 
lent to ‘ barbarian chief,’ wholly ditlcreiit 
from that ot (wpan. With a view to ascer- 
tain what might be the oMieial character 
of the said barbarian ; whether he really 
came for the shnple purpose of control- 
ling the inci'chants and .seamen, not to 
regulate the trade; aud whether he had 
any credentials from his conntiy — these 
points not being sufficiently manifest — 1 
immediately despatelied a messenger, in 
company with hong-inerehants, to i\la<rao, 
there, in concert witii the local civil and 
military functionaries, to investigate the 
matter. 

“ On his return, the messenger re- 
ported. tliat he liad execntiMl his commis- 
sion, and examined the several ])oiiits in 
regard to the said barbarian Elliot, who 
deposed as follows : — ‘ My name is Elliot : 
I am an English ollicer of the fourlli rank; 
in the autumn of the I kh year of Taoii- 
kw'ang, I arrived here in a ernizer. which 
was duly reported by the pilots. During 
the two year.s while residing at Macao. 1 
have been engaged in signing the pass- 
ports of English ships bound IiomewariLs. 
And now the ('om])any’s factory is not 
re-established, and no tuepa7is arrived; 
but, having re<*eived a despat<rh from the 
great ministers of my king, directing me 
to control the mercliaiits arul seamen, and 
not to manage their commercial allairs, 
and also credentials ; [ am instruetted 

thereby to proceed to tlie city in an offi- 
cial capacity ; and in case of difficulties 
among the merehants or seamen, to con- 
trol tJieni,’ &c. 

“ Aloreover, the messenger ascertained 
that the said barbarian, Elliot, brought 
with him one wile and a child, ami that 
they all were tlien resident in Macao; 
and that all the foreign barbarians of other 
countries, as well as tho.se of his own, 
testified that li^llioC was a very (piiet man, 
who attended only to his own atlairs. 
Such was the me.sseiiger’s report. 

** Upon examination. I find that, since 
tlie dissolution of the English Company’s 
factory, no has arrived here; that, 
for tlie last year, the said barbarian Elliot 
lias been engaged at Macao in .signing the 
manifests of Engli.sli sbijis liomewurd- 
bound, and quietly attending to his bust- 
ness ; that the arrival of ships from bis 
country being frequent, and the merchants 
and seamen numerous, it is necessary 
without delay to have some one to over- 
see and keep them in order ; that the 
said barbarian has received credentials 
from his country, with instructions to 
control its merchants and seamen; and 


that he is really the same as the tarpons, 
though the name he ditferent-— it merely 
suhstitiitiiig one barbarian for another; 
which change, as it leads to no evil con- 
sequences, 1 suppose may be allowed. 

“ In accordance with the regulations 
for the taepans, who were permitted to 
come to tlic provincial crity to transact 
their business, I have ordered the said 
barbarian to remain at Mai^ao, till 1 have 
re])resentcd the case to court, hoping 
that, by the im))ei'ial favour, his request 
will be graiiteil. Tliereiipori 1 will con- 
fer with the lioppo, and direct him to 
issue a pa.ssport for Elliot to come to the 
provincial city ; that in future he may rc- 
siile alternately in Macao and Canton, 
according to tin* old regulations ; liiit in 
going and coming he must not exceed the 
limits, loitering about or protracting his 
stay ill Canton. And again, I will issue 
orders to the civil and military officers, 
and to hong- merchants, to keep a con- 
stant watch over him ; and if at any time 
he departs (Voin his duty, or enters into 
any plots with traitorous natives, or by 
any secret schemes contravenes the laws, 
they must instantly expel him from the 
country, in order at once to eradicate the 
roots of the evil. 

“ Wludher it be right or not to grant 
bis request and adojit these regulations, I 
earnestly beg bis samed Jlajesty to deter- 
mine ; and for this purpose I present this 
memorial ; I wait for my in.stnictions.” 

Thti * ‘ Fii irt/. ’ ’ — The ( 'a n tt) n pa pe rs 
eoiitaiii some further partieulars respect- 
ing the Fainf (see p. ki). 'I’hut part of 
the crew wlio gained the China shore 
were still residing at Full eliow-foo. The 
governor of Fo-ki*en had applied for an 
iiiterjweter to be sent from Canton, wliicli 
the viceroy bad ordereil. As tar as the 
Lascar .sailors couUl be iimlerstood, the 
account they have given to the Chinese 
initliorities re.spccting the fate of the 
Fairy agrees with those formerly re- 
ceived, viz. that the Manila seucunnie.s, 
•after murdering the captain and the boy, 
embarked the other part of the crew into 
a boat, and then set sail with the vessel. 

The last aecoiints from IManiia report 
that the iniitiiicer.s who cut off the brig 
were there, aud that the Spanish govern- 
ment were adojiting measures for tlieir 
speedy apprehension. 

Aming. — Yesterday, the unfortunate 
and toriufed Aming was brought out of 
the city under a guard, wearing a heavy 
wooden collar, and placed at the gate of 
Ilowqiia’s hong, wliere he is to remain 
two days, and then to be removed to 
Mowqua’s gate for the same time, and so 
on through the whole thirteen hong.?, 'j'he 
crime brought against Aming is the 
smuggling of sycce— undoubtedly a crime 
in a native, and tlie turpitude of which is 
greatly increased at tlie present tiiiie> 
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'when the late strict official warnings on 
the subject are considered. But it must 
also be considered that his confession of 
his guilt has been wrung from him by 
torture : an Englishman, therefore, con- 
siders him innocent. No bounds, then, 
can be set to our just and burning indig- 
nation at the treatment he has received 
at the hands of the local government. 

We have heard that he was beaten with 
the bamboo six dilferent times, until the 
very flesh, although before a stout and 
W'dl-looking man, was wasted from his 
body. It should not be forgotten by the 
foreigners, that Aming was and is a hong- 
merchant — a partner in a hong ; and we 
have little doubt that his severe punish- 
ment and degrading exposure are not 
without an intended eflTeet on their feel- 
ings, us well a.s a warning to his brother 
hong merchants. — Canton Reg. ^ Jan. 3. 


^U0trala0t4i* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

PORT rHILf.IP AND TWOFOLD HAV. 

The Sydney papers contain copies of 
the despatch from Sir Richard Bouricc to 
Lord GleneJg,and his lordsiiip’s reply, on 
the subjects of the occupation of Port 
Phillip, the proposed settlement at Two- 
fold Bay, and the principles to be applied 
in cases of extension of the colony. The 
Governor’s letter, which is an ably- written 
document, is dated 10th October 18‘io; 
and after announcing that several British 
subjects, connected with Van Diemen’s 
Land, had taken possession of a tract of 
land at Port Phillip, in virtue of a treaty 
with the aborigines (though they rested 
their claim to a recognition by Govern- 
ment of this treaty rather on the merits 
of the undertaking than on such a title), 
he observes that he had thought it inciim- 
bent upon him to protest against conse- 
quences derogatory to the British crown 
from that treaty, and to take the opinion 
of the Secretary of State on the subject 
of this unauthorized intrusion, llis Exc. 
then proceeds to olfer some observations 
on the policy of allowing the occupation 
of land so distant from the seat of Govern- 
mentand other located parts of the colony. 
He considers the proceeding of Mr. Bat- 
man (the projector of the Port Phillip 
expedition) as peculiarly objectionable on 
account of the absence of any provision 
for the government of the new settle- 
ment; observing that the undertaking 
must prove a failure unless protected by 
the Government, in return tor which it is 
but reasonable tliat the lands should be 
acquired under its regulations. 

On the subject of making a new settle- 
ment at Twofold Bay, his Exc. refers to 
his letter to Lord Aberdeen, in July 1834, 
submitting a proposal of Mr. Atkinson to 
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that effect; to whicli bis lordship replied, 
that ** His Majesty’s Government are not 
prepared to authorize a measure, the con- 
sequences of which would be to spread 
over a still farther extent of territory a 
population which it was the object of the 
late land regulations to concentrate.” His 
Exc., however, remarks that further re- 
flection and personal observation had im- 
pressed him with the correctness of the 
opinions expressed in his despatch of July 
183k “ I found,” he says, “ the greater 

])art of the vast tract of fertile land lying 
between tlie country of St. Vincent and 
Twofold Bay, depastured by flocks and 
herds attended by shepherds and stock- 
men ; the pastures, already contributing 
largely to the wealth of the colony, and 
exceeding in importance many of the dis- 
tricts where land is disposeablc by sale or 
on lease. An export of live stock, from 
Twofold Bay to Van Diemen’s Lund, bad 
commenced, and is likely to increase ; and 
a considerable supply of grain and otiicr 
agricultural produce would, in all proba- 
bility, be fiirnisbed from that district for 
the Sydney market, in the event of land 
there being thrown open to purcliase. 
Admitting, as every reasonable person 
must, that a certain degree of concentra- 
tion is necessary for the advancement of 
wealth and civilization ; and that it ena- 
bles Government to become at once efli- 
cient and economical, 1 cannot avoid 
perceiving the peculiarities, which in this 
colony render it impolitic, and even im- 
possible, to restrain dispersion within 
limits, which would be expedient else- 
wdierc. The wool of New South Wales 
forms at present, and is likely long to con- 
tiniie, its chief wealth. It is only by a 
free range over the wide expanse of native 
herbage which the colony alTords, that 
the production of this staple article can be 
upheld at its present rate of increase in 
quantity, or standard of value in quality. 
The proprietors of thousands of acres 
already And it necessary, equally with the 
poorer settlers, to send large flocks be- 
yond the present boundary of location, to 
preserve them in health througlioui the 
year. TJie colonists must otherwise re- 
strain the increase or endeavour to rai.se 
artifleial food for their stock. Whilst 
nature ])resents all around an unlimited 
supply of the most wholesome nutriment, 
either course would seem a perverse rejec- 
tion of the bounty of Providence ; and* the 
latter would certainly require more labour 
than can be obtained in the colony, or 
immigration profitably supply. Independ- 
ently of these powerful reasons for allow- 
ing dispersion, it is not to be disguised, 
that the Government is unable to prevent 
it. No adequate measures could be re- 
sorted to for the general and permanent 
removal of intruders from waste lands, 
without incurring, probably, a greater ex- 
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pense than would be sufficient to extend 
a large share of the control and pro> 
tection of Government over the country 
they desired to occupy.” His Exc. does 
not, however, admit the claim of every 
wanderer in the search of pasture to the 
protection of a force. The question is 
simply this : how may this Government 
turn to the best advantage of the colony, 
a state of things it cannot wholly inter> 
diet? It may be found practicable, by 
sale of lands, by establishing townships 
and ports, and facilitating the intercourse 
between the remote and more settled 
districts, to provide, though imperfectly, 
centres of civilization and government, 
and thus gradually to extend tiie power of 
order and social union. 

He prefers, therefore, that a town be 
marked out at Twofold Bay and at Port 
Phillip, the town allotments being open 
to location ciceording to existing regula- 
tions, the fund arising from purciiascs to 
he applied not in tiie.se iiislanccs to the 
cncounigement of immigration, but to 
defraying the expcn.ses of the new settle- 
ment. 

The reply of Lord Glenclg, which is 
dated April 13tli, 183(3, approves of the 
course pursued by Governor Bourkc, and 
sanctions his acting on Jiis views respect- 
itig the arrangements for settling a form 
of government at Port Phillip and Twofold 
Bay. His lordship observes : “Although 
many circumstances liave cuntrihuted to 
render me anxious that the aborigines 
.should be placed under a zealous and 
effective protection, and that their rights 
should be studiously defended ; I yet be- 
lieve that we should consult very ill for 
the real welfare of that helpless and un- 
fortunate race, by recognizing in them any 
right to alienate t<} private adventurers 
the land of the colony. It is indeed 
enough to observe, tliat such a conce.ssion 
would subvert the foundation on which all 
proprietary rights in New South Wale.s at 
present rest, and defeat a large part of the 
most importont regulations of the Local 
Government.” 

The noble Secretary explains the views 
of Lord llipoti and his successors as to 
the principles which form the basis of the 
rule upon which land is disposed of in the 
Australian colonies. “ The object of 
Lord Ripon's rules was to counteract the 
tendency of settlers in a new country to 
disperse themselves as detached families 
over its surface, and to promote the co- 
operation of the inhabitants in all works 
of public utility, and in the employment 
of labour and capital. But to suppose 
that Lord Ripon could have contemplated 
the concentration of the people as the 
ultimate end he aimed at, or that he re- 
garded it in any other light than as the 
means through which other great social 
purposes were to be attained, would in- 
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deed be entirely to misapprehend his po- 
licy. He deprecated dispersion in so far 
as it might interfere with the advancement 
of the colony in wealth, and other social 
advantages, and with the maintenance of 
those religious and scholastic establish- 
ments to which he was so justly attached ; 
but, he would no less have deprecated 
concentration at the expense of any one 
of those objects.** He remarks, however, 
that the eastern shores of New Holland, 
at least on the southern half, so far as they 
have hitherto been explored, whether 
coastwise or inland, present a physical 
impediment to the close concentration of 
the inhabitants. “ The age of manufac- 
turing industry is of course remote. Even 
tillage can scarcely be pursued advanta- 
geously to any great extent, while the whole 
surface of the country exhibits a range of 
sheep-walks, which, though not naturally 
fertile, arc yet, when occupied in large 
masses, of almost unrivalled value for the 
production of the finest description of 
wool. Netv South Wales is not only 
marked by nature for a pastoral country, 
but fur a country of which the pa.sturage 
must, from the quality of the soil, inevi- 
tably separate the shepherds and herdsmen 
and all tiieir associates in labour, very 
widely from tlie general seat of govern- 
ment and from each other. The principle 
of counteracting dispersiop, when reduced 
to practice, must unavoidably 1>e narrowed 
within the limits which these physical 
peculiarities of the colony dictate and 
re(|uire. But that principle must also 
bend to a necessity of a different kind. It 
is wholly vain to expect that any positive 
laws, especially those of a very young and 
thinly peopled eoiintry, will be energetic 
enough to repress the spirit of adventure 
and speculation in which the unauthorized 
settlements at Port Phillip and Twofold 
Bay have originated. It may yet admit 
of serious doubt whetlier the settlers at 
Port Phillip and Twofold Bay have not 
ill reality given birth to undertakings, 
which deliberate reflection would have 
recommended rather than discouraged. 
Each of these places will probably, at a 
time more or less distant, form the nucleus 
of a new and flourishing settlement, inter- 
changing with the districts at present, 
occupied in the vicinity of Sydney many 
articles of internal commerce, and contri- 
buting to expedite the general occupation 
by the people of this kingdom or their 
descendants of those vast territories, in 
which our national wealth and industry 
have already in the last half century con- 
verted an unproductive waste into two 
great and flourishing provinces.’* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mechanics* Institution . — The last report 
of this institution states that ** it is not 

(2 R) 
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without feelings of high and heartfelt 
gratitude, that your committee are led to 
contrast the condition and prospects of 
the institution at its outset, with its state 
and prospect at the present moment. In 
the first instance, the number of enlight- 
ened mechanics and others who united for 
the purpose of establisiiing a Mechanics* 
Institute, on the model of those existing 
in Great Britain, was comparatively small : 
—zeal in promotion of the philanthropic 
object in view animated only a few of that 
number, and the success of their under- 
taking seemed, to many, extremely pro- 
blematical. Now, however, your com- 
mittee acknowledge with extreme delight, 
an eagerness on the part of the general 
public to add to the numerical strength 
of the institution, so evident, us fairly to 
preclude all fear of its future success. 
Not only have its friends become more 
numerous, but accessions have been made 
of those who are likely to do its interests 
much rightful service.** 

Sfup-building, — Mr. Russell, the ship- 
wright, is building a steamer of I(X) feet 
keel, to be propelled by two engines of 
twenty-horse power each ; these are also 
being manufactured in the colony. The 
vessel will be of an unusually light draft 
of water, being built expressly for trading 
to the northward, and is to be ready for 
sea on the Ist July next, according to 
contract. She is a beautiful model, and 
will prove a great acquisition to the 
colony. Vessels can be built quite as 
well and cheaper here than in England, 
and can be obtained as soon : besides 
which, it is circulating , the money in the 
colony, instead of out of it, wliich of itself 
should engage the serious attention of our 
shipowners . — Sydney Gaz,, Mar. 21. 

Seamen's Wages , — The merchants con- 
cerned in the shipping interest held a 
meeting on the ]4<th hfarch, to take into 
consideration the general, demand made 
upon them by the seamen and labourers 
employed in fitting out their ships, for an 
increase of wages, these men demanding 
four shillings a day, instead of the previous 
rate of three shillings and three and six- 
pence. Notwithstanding the seamen 
struck, and refused to engage with the 
shipowners except on their own term.s, 
the merchants came to the resolution of 
putting down this extortionate system, 
although many of their vessels are now 
lying idle fur want of sailors and labourers, 
lliey are persuaded that this combination 
has not arisen from either an insufficiency 
of hands, or from the present pay being 
too low ; but from a desire on the part of 
the sailors to exact a far higher rate of 
wages than they are justly entitled to. 
Not very long since, half a crown a day 
was all that was demanded. 

Pefiqe.— At the police office, March 


11th, William Geranium^ a yZbmf, was 
lugged to the bar, to show cause why he 
had been found drooping the overnight 
under a strong shower of heavy wet. 
The constable described liim as being 

like to a lily plucked and cast away.** 
Geranium raised his head at this, and 
declared that in the whole herbal collec- 
tion, no plant had such stamina as him- 
self ; he was the slioot of an extensive 
variety, and he would now appeal to the 
bench to say whether he was not full- 
grown and vigorous (here he blushed 
with the full ardour of his namesake). 

Bench. — The question is, were you 
drunk ? 

Geranium. — The genu.s to which I be- 
long never drink any thing but what is 
“ drawn from the stars and filtered 
through the skie.s ;'* you may often see 
me “ dew-besprinkled in the mom.** 

Constable. — Dew-besprinkled, indeed ! 
why, he was soaked with rum. 

Geranium. — My tulip, you are prickly 
as sweet-briar, without the fragrance ; in- 
stead of giving me heart' s-ease you tender 
me love-lies-bleeding ; you are as bad as 
nightshade. 

Bench. — Was he drank ? 

Constable. — He was ; and stowed away 
in an uninhabited house ; and I shouted 
to him. 

Geranium. — You deserve a touch of 
larkspur for serving me in this way; I 
went to the house to avoid the rain : 

** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Bench. — You must pay five shillings 
for the use of the poor. 

Geranium. — Why, if I was to dispose 
of the Venus-looking- glass I have at home, 
it would not fetch half the money; oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! 

Bench. — Shocks two hours. 

Geranium. — TJiat’s not a congenial 
soil. 

Argument, however, was useless; and 
in two minutes he found himself trans- 
planted to the stocks, there to vegetate 
under a genial shower of rain. — Gazette^ 
Mar. H. 

Convicts. — We have received several 
complaints from Parramatta respecting 
the conduct of the ironed-gang employed 
upon tlie new bridge. They are repre- 
sented asl>eing seated at least half the day 
under the old bridg^e, smoking tbeirpipes, 
and cracking their jokes upon the passers- 
by. The bridge progresses at a rate that 
is hardly perceptible, while the wall near 
the stores, at the landing-place, which is 
being erected by contract, by way of con- 
trast, is rising with considerable rapidity. 
We need not have gone to Parramatta for 
an iron-gang specimen of laziness, we 
might daily see plenty of it on the Brick- 
field hill $ the men are idle one-half their 
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time, cracking their jokes at the passers- 
by, and some of them smoking. 

By the last returns from the Factory 
it appears that there are 633 liiiman beings 
confined there, out of which enormous 
number not one is assignable ! How is it 
that the Government do not publish re- 
turns from the Bathurst Factory? — Syd- 
ney Gnzette^ March 25- 


Articles made and agreed on at Hono- 
lulu, island of Woahoo, this 16th day of 
Nov. 1836. 

Art. 1. English subjects shall be per- 
mitted to come with their vessels and 
property of whatever kind to the Sand- 
wich Islands ; they shall also be permit- 
ted to reside therein as long as they con- 
form to the laws of these islands, and to 
build houses and warehouses for their 
merchandise, with the consent of the 
King, and good friendship shall continue 
between the subjects of both countries. 
Great Britain and the Sandwich Islands. 

Art. 2. English subjects resident at the 
Sandwich Islands are at liberty to go to 
their own country, or elsewhere, either 
in their own or any other vessel ; they 
may dispose of their effects, enclosures, 
houses, &c., with the previous know- 
ledge of the King, and take the value 
with them, without any impediment 
whatever ; the land on which houses are 
built is the property of the King, but the 
King shall have no authority to destroy 
the houses, or in any way injure the pro- 
perty of any British subject. 

Art. 3. When an English subject dies 
on the Sandwich Islands, his eifects shall 
not be searched or touched by any of the 
governors or chiefs, but shall be delivered 
into the hands of his executors or heirs, 
if present; but if no heir or executor 
appear, the consul or his agent shall be 
executor for the same ; if any debts were 
owing to the deceased, the governor of 
the place shall assist and do all in his 
power to compel the debtors to pay their 
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debts to the heir or executor, or the con- 
sul in case no heir or executor appears, 
and the consul is to inform the King of 
the death of every British subject leaving 
property upon the Sandwich Islands. 

Tamkhamzha IIL 
Ed. Russelt., Captain of 
H.B.M.*s Ship Act(Bon- 
— Sandw> IsL Gaz., Nov, 19. 


Zealanli. 

The natives on the northern side of 
New Zealand were on tlie march to the 
southern tribes — liobulla. the celebrated 
chief, at their head. The movements of 
the savages hud been protracted by a se- 
vere attack of the induenza—or a disease 
which was similar in every respect to that 
which had been so prevalent recently in 
Sydney. Captain Bruce, of the Sydney 
I'acket, states that the whole of his crew 
were affected witli the same complaint at 
sea, previous to arriving at New Zealand. 
The natives threaten to kill the steward of 
the Sydney Packet^ for bringing (as they 
believed him to have done] this new dis- 
order among them. The measles, which 
was conveyed to New Zealand some time 
since, has carried off at least six hundred 
of the natives ; and many of them are so 
affected by the new disorder that they are 
lying about half-dead. 

A gentleman, recently from New Zea* 
land, reports a sanguinary outrage com* 
mitted by one of th^ crew of a colonial 
whaler upon a native of New Zealand. 
A vessel from Hobart Town, fishing upon 
the coast, had a boat ashore containing a 
few trifling articles. The natives imme- 
diately cnine down to the beach, and one 
of them lifted up something in the boat.— 
he had scarcely done that, when one of 
the sailors took a whaling lance and flung 
it through the body of the native ! The 
New Zealanders threaten to have revenge 
for the murder of their countryman, when 
some innocent party will pfobably be la- 
orificed.— Sydney Herald, 


Poitscript, 


I9o0t0rript. 


Our packet by the steam and overland 
conveyance reached us in time to arrange 
the intelligence it furnished under the pro- 
per heads. The advices from Calcutta 
were to April 17th ; from Bombay to 
April 29th. The despatch was forwarded 
by Col. Chesney to the Mediterranean 


(the steamer having proceeded by the Eu- 
phrates), and came by Marseilles. 

Two important items of intelligence 
have been brought by this packet,— the 
alarming spread of the pl^ue in India, 
and. the outbreak of new disturbances in 
the Madras territories. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

HAWK OF CADETS EDUCATED AT 
ADDISCOMBE. 

FoTt William, March aO, 1837.— The 
following paragraph of a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
the Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, dated the 11th Oct. 
1836, is published for general information : 

** In our military letter of 17th April 
1816 (paragraphs 3 to .5), we directed 
that the first arrival at your presidency of 
the artillery cadets educated at Addiscombe 
in any one season, shall decide the period 
from which the arrival of the engineers 
cadets of the same season, also educated 
at Addiscombe, sliall be supposed to have 
taken place, had they not been detained 
in England by us. The principle of this 
regulation is equally, or rather more 
strongly, applicable with reference to the 
cadets appointed to the line after having 
been educated at Addiscombe. We there- 
fore desire that it may be applied both 
prospectively and retrospectively, so as to 
ensure to the whole of the cadets passing 
at Addiscombe, whether for the engineers, 
the artillery, or the line, seniority in army 
rank when first commissioned, correspond- 
ing with their relative rank when reported 
qualified at the seminary. '* 

FULL BATTA TO OFFICERS. 

Fort William, April 5, 1837. — The 
dGovernor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to publish for general information, 
the following extract, paragraphs 6 and 7, 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, dated the 20tli Dec. last, and 
to fix tlie 1st of May, proximo, as the 
date from which the orders therein con- 
veyed are to have simultaneous effect at 
the three presidencies : 

Para. 6. “ We are of opinion that one 
uniform principle ought to regulate the 
grant of field allowances at all tlie presi- 
dencies.” 

7. “ We have therefore resolved, that 
the European commis.sioned officers at 
all the presidencies, shall receive full butta 
.when posted at any station exceeding two 
hundred miles of direct distance from the 
seats of their respective govemments, and 
half batta (when in garrison or canton* 
nient) within that distance.” 

2. The only cantonments occupied by 
Bengal troops at which the allow'ances of 
officers will be affected by the rule now 
laid down, are Dinapore, where full batta 
will in future be granted ; and Midnapore, 


Dacca, Bancoorah, and Jumaiilpore, which 
will become halt-batta stations. 

3. The officers at Dinapore will be 
allowed the benefit of the new arrange- 
ment from the 1st proximo ; but Midna- 
pore, Dacca, Baiu^oorah, and Jumaulpore 
are not to be considered half-batta stations, 
until the corps now occupying those posts 
shall have been relieved. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVERNOR-CRKEKAL. 

Viih. 21. Mr. R. P. Nisbet to be civil and session 
judge of Nuddea, v. Mr. T. G. Viltart, who has 
proceeded to England on furlough. 

Mr. F. W. Russell to be civil and session judge 
of Mourshedabad, v. Mr. Nisl>ct. 

28. Mr. C. Tucker to officiate as a member of 
sudder boani of revenue, in room of Mr. C. W. 
Smitfi. wiio lias proceeded to Cape of Good Hope 
on medical certificate. 

Mr. C. Harding to officiate as a temporary judge 
of courts of sudiier dewanny and nizamut adawlut, 
in room of Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. E. R. Barwell to officiate as snetdal commis- 
sioner under Reg. 111. of 1828 for division of Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. 11. P. Russell to officiate as civil judge of 
zillah Burdwaa, including superintendence of all 
subordinate courts. 

Mr. A. F. Donnelly to be collector of Midnapore 
and Hidgellee, as one district. 

Mr. M. S. Gilmore to be magistrate of ditto 
ditto, as one district. 

Baboo Seeb (thunder Paiilit to be deputy col- 
lector in zillah ll:)jeshahy. 

Baboo Obey Churrun Mullick to be deputy col- 
le(?tur in zillah Chittagong. 

The following officers (now severally employed 
in conduct of revenue surveys), to be ileputy col- 
lectors under Reg. IX. of llliw, for s)>ecia\ and ex- 
clusive duty of deciding boundary disputes, within 
limits of their operations as surveyors, viz, — Lieut. 
H. .Siddons in zillah (Chittagong; Lieut. J. S. 
Phillips, pergunnah Buldakhal, zillah Tipperah; 
Lieut. J. F. Egenoii, pergunnah Furkeeah, zillahs 
Bhaugulpore and Monghyr; Lieut. G. Ellis, per- 
gunnalis Rajgeer and Ameerthoo, zillahs Monghyr 
and Behar ; I. lent. 11. E. L. Thuillier, the Jynteea 
territory attached to zillah .Sylhet and Cachar. 

lilarch Cu 2d Lieut. Norman McLeod, corps of 
engineers, to be 2d assistant to superintendent of 
canals west of the Jumna. 

7. C'apt. H. M. Ramsay, assistant to general su- 
perintendent of operations for suppression of 
'J'huggee, to exercise iM>wers of a joint magistrate 
in Zillahs Bhaugulpore, Purnca, and Malda, in ad- 
dition to his present cliarge. 

Capt. N. Lowis, assistant to general superinten- 
dent of operations for suppression of Thuggee, to 
exercise powers of a joint magistrate in Zillahs 
llooghly. Jessore, Backergungc, 24'Pergunnah8, 
and Manbhoom, in addition to his present charge. 

Lieut. J. Sleeman, assistant to general superin- 
tendent of operations for suppression of Thuggee* 
to exercise powers of a joint magistrate in Zillahs 
Dinagepore, Rungpore, Rajeshanye, Pubna, Fur- 
reedpbre, Dacca, Sylhet, Mymensing, North East 
Rungpore, Tippers, and Chittagong. 

11. Mr. Robert Barlow, civil and-session judge 
of Rajeshahye, to take charge of current duties of 
office of commissioner of revenue and circuit of 
13lh or Bauleah division, until further orders, in 
ctmsequcnce of Mr. Hawkins’ illness, retaining 
charge at same time of judge’s office. 

14. Mr. R. Hampton to relieve Mr.G. U. Yule, 
deputed to performance of a special duty, from 
charge of joint magistracy and deputy collector- 
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ship of Bogrn, and to continue to conduct the 
duties tliereof until furtliei orders. 

Mr. J. P. G. Cooke to ofllciatc, until further or- 
ders, as civil and session judge of Dacca. 

Mr. R. 11. W. Ramsay, assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 1i)lh or ('uttack 
division, transferred under commissioiicrsliip of 
12th or Uhauguipore division. 

Mr. G. F. Houlton to officiate as collector of 
Zillah Behar, and Mr. J. S. Duinergiie to officiate 
as magistrate of ditto, until Mr. R. Trotter shall 
be able to resume charge. 

17 . Mr. J. W. Alexander to be third commis- 
sioner of Court of Requests, v. Mr. G. J. Gordon 
resigned. 

22. Mr. H. Moore to be civil and session judge 
of Chittngong, from 1st March, being date of Mr. 
Charles Smith’s resignation of service. 

20. Mr. E. E. II. Repton to be special deputy 
collector for investigation of titles to hold land free 
from payment of revenue throughout provinces of 
Cuttack. 

Mr. R. Houstoun to be joint miagistratc and de- 
puty collector of 24-Pcrguiinahs. 

Mr. J.G. C'ainpbell to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Tirhoot. 

Mr. G. Loch to exercise powers of a joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector in Zillah Sylhet. 

Mr. J. A. Pontet to be deputy collector hi dis- 
trict of Bliaugulporc. 

Baboo C]hiinder Seker Deo tf) be deputy collec- 
tor In Zillah Chittagong. 

Apritl\. Mr. H. P. Russell to officiate as first ad- 
ditional judge of Ilurdwan during the absence of 
Mr. R. Mocaii. 

5. Assist. Surg. John Jackson to lie opium exa- 
miner and 1st assistant to opium agent at Benares. 

Mr. Rciinil to he deputy post* master at Kaepore. 

10. Mr. H. Staiiiforth to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Sylhet, retaining charge of his 
present appointment, until further orders. 

Mahomed Farook Khan Hhahadoor to be de- 
puty eollcctor in Zillah Cuttack. 


Mr. .S. M. Bouldcrson has been permitted to re- 
sign the Hon. CoTripany’.s civil service, and retire 
upon an annuity of the year IJl'ki. 

Mr. G. R. Campbell, of the civil service, has 
been permitted to ]>roceed to F.urope preparatory 
to his resignation of the service upon the retiring 
annuity for a junior servant. 

Mr Joshua Carter has been permitted to resign 
the lion. Company’s civil service, and to retire 
upon an annuity of the year 

Mr. (Charles Smith has been permitted to resign 
the Hon. Company’s civil set vice from the 1st 
March, and to retire upon an annuity of the year 
1H30. 

Mr. George Tod resigned the Hon. Company’s 
civil service on the, 'list .March. 

Reported his return Mr. W. B. Jackson, from 
sea, on 22d February. 

Furloughfft 8(c . — March 20. The Hon. F. J. 
.Shore, to sea, for ten months, for health, — ,Kj. Mr. 
Wigram Money, to Singapore, for six months, fur 
health. 
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Feb. 13. Mr. H. Armstrong, to be magistrate and 
collector of Futtehpore. 

Mr. W. S. Donnithoriie to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Futtehpore. 

Mr. Colin Mackenzie to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Agra. 

Mr. W. P. Masson to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Banda. 

Mr. J. A. Craigie to exercise the powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Suheswan. 

Mr. W. Crawford to officiate as magistrate and 
colJectoc of Mozuffernuggar. 

21. Mr. C. \V. Truscott to l)e civil iuid session 
judge Of Aziraghur. 

Mr. Colin Mackenzie to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Agra. 
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Mr. A. Cumming to be magistrate and collector 
of Allyghur. 

Mr. W. H. Woodcock to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Mirzaporc. 

Mr. P. C. Trench to be l)e joint magistrate and 
deputy c.ollcctor of Mirzapore. 

Mr. R. J. Tayler to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Goruckpore. 

Mr. R. B. Morgan to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Humeerpore. 

Mr. C. G. Manscl to take charge, until further 
orders, of offices of secretary to Lieut. Governor in 
political and general department, and secretary 
to Lieut. Gov. injudicial and revenue department. 

2r>. Mr. n. H. Scott to officiate as secretary to 
l.ieut. Governor of North Western Provinces in 
political and general department. 

27 . Mr. C. Allan to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of northern division of Morudabad. 

Mr. Rowland Money to officiate as deputy col- 
lector fur settlements m southern division ot Mo- 
radaliad. 

Mr. C.'. W. Fagan to separate charge of Pergun- 
nahs Kasheepore and Tnakoordwara in northern 
division of Moradabad, and to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector. 

Mr. W. Hunter to exercise powers of joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of Seharunporc. 

March 2. Mr. .1. Thom.ason to officiate as secrcs 
tary to Lieut, fiovernor of North Western Pro- 
vinces in judicial and revenue department. 

Mr. R. Montgomery to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Aziinghur. 

Mr. II. G. 'ruckcr to perform duties of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Aziinghur. 

Mr. R. Cartwright to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Allahabad. 

9. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton to officiate as com- 
missioner of revenue and ciicuit of 2d or Agra di- 
vision. 

Mr. Colin T.indsay to officiate as civil and ses- 
sions jiuige of Delhee. Mr. Lindsay to continue 
in charge of his present office of magistrate and 
collet;tor of Delhee, as well as that of civil and ses- 
sions judge, until furthery>rdcrs. 

11. Mr. T. J. Turner to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of ;kl or Bareilly di- 
vision. 

kir. R. Lowther to officiate as commissioner of 
revenue and circuit to 4th or Allahabad division. 

1(5. Mr. W. R. Kennaway to be magistrate and 
collector of Hiiine&rpurc. 

Mr. A. P. Currie to be magistrate and collector 
of Ghazeepore. 4 

Mr. James Lean to officiate as magistnilc and 
collector of Humeerpore. 

Mr. C. W. Kinloek to offici.ate .as deputy collec- 
tor for investigation of claims to exemption from 
payment of land revenue in 2tl or .Agra division. 

Mr. T. H.Syinpson to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in North Mora- 
dabad. 

IH. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton to be civil and ses- 
sions judge of Dehlee. 

Mr. O. F. Drown to be miigistrate and collector 
of Suhaswan. 

Mr. (’. R. Tulloh to be magistrate and collector 
of Jaunporc. 

Mr. H. B. Harrington to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Jaunpore. 

Mr. R. II. Scott to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of :id or Bareilly division. 

Mr. R. C. Glynn to be civil and sessions judge of 
Meerut. 

Mr.^G. F. Franco to be magistrate and collector 
of Mwrut. 

Mr. W. Crawford to be magistrate and collector 
of Mozuffermiggur. 

Mr W. P. Masson to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Banda. 

20. Kus. S. A. Abbott authorized to conduct du- 
ties of revenue survey, eastern division, Ooruck- 
pore, during absence of Lieut. Lawrence on sick 
leave. 

Mr. E. Wilmot to officiate as collector of cus- 
toms, north western frontier, Delhee, in room of 
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Mr. G. H. Smith, abient for six months on sick 
leave. 

S3. Mr. R. Alexander to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at MoxulTcr* 
nuggur. 

27. Maj. P. L. Pew. of artillery, to officiate as 
dei>uty postmitster at Delhie. 

29. Mr. P. C. Trench to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Dehlee. 

Mr. T. K. Lloyd to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Mirzapore. 

Mr. W. S. Donnithome to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Banda. 

Mr. S. J. Becher to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Futtehpore. 

30. Mr. Mosely Smith to officiate as deputy col- 
lector for investigation of claims to exemption from 
payment of land revenue in Allahabad division. 

Fwrtougfta. Sfc» — Feb. 21. Mr. G. A. Bushby. to 
visit Calcutta, for three months, on private af- 
fairs.— 22. Mr. James Shaw, to Mauritius, for 
eight months, for health.— March 20. Mr. H. W. 
Deane, to the Hills, for twelve luonthi, for health. 


Valcuita. [Aug, 

Hmd-Qttarters, h\‘h. 15 and 10. 1837 ThefoU 

lowing regimental and other orders confirmed 
Lieut. J. C. Salkeld to act as adj. to ,'Sth N.L. v. 
Birch appointed to Thuggee department ; date 1st 
Feb.— Lieut, and Adj. II. Cotton, 67th N.I.. ap* 
pointed to situation of district and station staff in 
Arracan: date 16th Jan.— Lieut. D. Bamfield to 
act as intrrp. and nu. mast, to 56th N.1, during ab- 
sence, on duty, of Lieut. Younger j date 30th Jan. 

Surg. J. Griffiths, 52d N.L, to have medical 
charge of 9th L.C.. during absence, on leave, of 
Surg. Dalrymple, or until furtlier orders. 

¥eh. 18 — Capt. T. Timbrell (on staff employ) re- 
moved from 4th tr. .Id brigade to 4th tr. 2d brigade 
horse artillery, and Capt. H. Timings, from latter 
to former corps. 

liV6. 19.— .'W N.I. Lieut. W. C. Hicks to be adju- 
tant, V. Butler prom. 

The following removals and postings of medical 
officers ordered:— .Surgeons Wm. Dyer (on furl ) 
from 59th to Hth N.L; J. F. .Steuart, ni.n. (new 

S irom.), to 54th do.; H. Cooper (on furl.) to 51st 
o.— Assist. Surgs. Francis Thompson (on furl.) to 
27th N.L; Cuthbert Finch, m.d. (on furl.), firom 
13th to a.*)!! do. : W. Halt, doing duty with 13th 
do., posted to that corps. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 27* The Rev. C. Rawlins, a.b., to be 
chaplain at Ghazceporc. v. the Rev. W. O. Kus- 
pini, A.M.. transferred to Garrison Church of Fort 
William. 


Lieut. J. W. 11. Jamieson to act as adj. to 52d 
N.L, V. Shuldham prom. ; date of order 3d Feb. 

Assist. Surg. 1). MacNab, m.d., 3d N.L, to per- 
form medical duties of civil station of Mynpoorie. 
from 1st Feb., during absence of Assist. Surg. H. 
Bousfield on sick leave. 


jIjitilS. The Rev. A. Hammond to be district 
chaplain of Patna, from date of the Rev. Mr. 
White’s removal, viz. 15th Feb. last. 

Mr. Hammond to continue to do duty at Old 
Church, v. the Rev. H. B. Doyes, until further 
orders. 

Furloughgt ^e . — March 25. The Rev. R. Everest, 
to hills north of Deyrah. for eight months, for 
health.— April 1. The Rev. J. Bdl. to Straits of 
Malacca, for six months, for health. 


Feb. 20. — Superintending Surg. David Renton 
posted to Benares circle of superintendence. 

Fort mmnrn, March 13.— 25r/i N.I. Ens. A. H. 
Dyke to be lieut. from 24Lh Feb. 1837* v. Lieut. 
Richard Long dec. 

The following officers of Infantry to have rank 
of Capt. by brevet, from date expressed : — Lieut, 
the Hon. Henry Gordon, 2:id N.I.i Lieut. David 
Ro-s. 51st do. : Lieut. Edw. Du Pre Townshend. 
9th do.; and Lieut. John Dyson, 21st do., all from 
loth March 1837. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Fe6. 27, 1837 — Lieut. E. P, Lynch, 
15th N.L, to do duty with British detachment 
serving in Persia. 

Ist-Lieut. B. W. Goldie, of engineers, to be exe- 
cutive engineer 2d or Berhampore division of pub- 
lic works, v. Ist-Lieut H. Goodwyn. 

Ist-Lieut. W. H. Graham, executive engineer 
Mhow division, to be executive engineer of 17th or 
Burdwan division of public works, v. Ist-Lieut. 
W. M. Smith proceeded to Europeon furlough. 

Ist-Lieut. H. H. Duncan, of engineers, in charge 
of 8th or Bareilly division, to be executive engi- 
neer of Mhow division of public works, v. Lieut. 
Graham. 

Lieut. H. T. Tucker, 8th N.I.. officiating junior 
assistant to commissioner of Assam, at his own re- 
quest, placed at disposal of commander in chief. 

The following officers to have rank of Cant, by 
brevet, from dates expressed Lieut. Roderick 
Macdonald. (j9th N.I . rrom 23d Feb. 1837: i icuc. 
C. J. F. Burnett, 8th N.L, ditto ; Lieut. N. S. 
Nesbitt. 22d N.L, ditto ; Lieut. D. Bamfleld. 56th 
N.L, ftom 26th Feb. 1837. 

March ].— The undermentioned officers to be 
sub-assistants commissary general, to fill existing 
vacancies in department, eic.-Capt. Hugh John- 
son. ^Ih N. 1. : Lieut. J. C. Scott, 20th do. 

March N I. Ens. Joseph Towgood to be 

lieut. from 17th Peb. 1837, v. Lieut. Henry Carter 
dec. 

M^or T. M. Taylor, 5th L.C., to be a member 
of military board, in room of Lieut. Col. Craigie. 

Col. EzekieLBarton, deputy quarter master ge- 
neral, to be town and fort major of Fort William, 
V. Major T. M. Taylor. 

Lieut John Butler, 65th N.L, removed from 
Assam Light Infantry, and appointed to do duty 
with Assam Sebundy ^orps. 

The services of Assist. Surg. George Patnn, 
M.D.. doing duty with 37th N.L. temporwily 
placed at disposal of Lieut. Governor, N. W. Pro- 
vinces, for cfvll employ. 


Enropeurt Rcfff. (right wing). Capt. George War- 
ren to be major, Lieut. A. W. Taylor to be capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. A. E. Dick to be lieut., from 
25th Feb. 18;)7, in sue. to Major II. P. Carleton re- 
tire. 

March 29. — 2d TJeut. .L A. Mouat, of engineers, 
to be executive engineer of 14th or Saugor divi- 
.sion of public works*, v. Lieut. J. W. Robertson. 

I.ieut.and Hrev. C'apt. J. L. Mowact, regt. of ar- 
tillery, to officiate as a commissary of ordnance at 
Cawiinore, during absence of Capt. Roberts, or 
until further orders, v. Capt. D. Ewart resigned. 

Assist. Surg. K. W. Claribiitt to perform medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Akyab, v. Assist. Surg. 
R. W. W rightson proceeding to Europe on fur- 
lough. 

Surg. Wm. Pitt Muston, under instructions from 
Hon. the Court of Directors, re-appointed to situ- 
ation of apothecary to East-India Company. 

Surg. John Grant to be a supernumerary Presi- 
dency surgeon. 

Lieut. G. C. S. Master. 4th L.C., to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 17th March 1837. 

Assist. Surg. Hugh Maclean, attached to Mhair- 
warrah Local Bat., permitted to decline his ap- 

S ointment to medical charge of Residency of In- 
ore, which was notified in U. Us. of 6th Feb. 
Assist. Surg. Mark Richardson, m.d-, in medi- 
cal charge of civil station of Delhie, at his own 
request placed at disposal of Com. In Chief. 

March ^Infantry. Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) 
Edgar Wyatt to be colonel, from 9th March 1837, 
V. Maj. Gen. Sir J. W. Adams, k.c.b., dec. — Ma- 
jor John Taylor to be lieut. col., from 9th March 
1857, v. Lieut. Col. Wyatt prom. 

19fA N.I. Capt. William Pasmore to be m^jor, 
Lieut. James Drummond to be capt.. of a comp.». 
and Ens. W. K. Wollen to be lieut., from 9tn 
March 1837, In sue. to Major John Taylor prom. 

2(f N.I. Ens. T. F. Pattenson to be lieut., from 
7th March 1837, v. Lieut. George Dysart dec. 

50tA N.I. Ens. H. M. Becber to be lieut., from 
19th Nov. 1835, V. Lieut. S. J. Nicolson dec. 

31*f N.I. Lieut. W. P. Milner to be capt. of • 
comp., and Ens. T. C. Birch mbe lleut.if^om 27th 
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March 1837f in luc. to Capt. George Gillman re- 
tired on h.p. of his rank. 

44fli NA. F:ns. Arthur Sanders to be lieut., from 
12th March 1837* v. Lieut. Henry Alibott dec. 

Capt. J. W. H. Turner, inr. cstab., pcnnittnl 
to reside for one year al Kurnaul, and to draw his 
allowances at that station. 

April 3. — Ens. T. G. Leith, 04th N.I., to do duty 
with Arracan Local Battalion. 

Assist. Surg. John McCIellaml appointed to me- 
dical charge i>f Lower Orphan School, in room of 
Assist. Surg. C. C. Kgertun resigneii. 

Lieut. W. J. 11. Knyvett, .‘iUth N.I., to have 
rank of capt. by brevet, from 28th March 1837. 

April la— The following promotions and ap- 
pointments made to complete department of Quar- 
ter Master General of Army : — Capt. William Gar- 
den, 1st assistant, to be deputy qu. iua.st. gen. of 
army, with ofneial rank or major, v. Barton ap- 
pointed town and fort-major of Fort. William. — 
Capt. Robert Bccher, 2d a>sistHnt, to be 1st assist, 
qu. mast, gen., v. Garden.— Capt. J. G. Drum- 
mond, deputy assistant of 1st class, to be 2d assist. 

u. mast, gen., v. Becher.— Capt. H. W. Bcllew, 

eputy assistant of 2d class, to be deputy assist, 
qu. mast. gen. of 1st class, v. Drummond. — Capt. 
Robert Coilrington, ofliciating deputy assistant, 
to be a deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of 2d class, v. 
Bellew. 

Assist. Surg. J. Bruce, 28th N.I., appointeil to 
medical charge of Residency at Indore, v. Assist. 
Surg. H. Maclean, whose appointment to that si- 
tuation has been cancelled at his own request. 

April 12.— The following promotions made in 
Army Commissariat and Stud Departments: — 
Capt. W. Buriton, deputy coin, gen., to be com- 
missary general, v. Lieut. Col. W. S. Beatson pro- 
ceeded to Europeon furlough.*— Major J. D. Par- 
sons, assist, com. gen. of 1st clitss, and supervisor 
of Hissar Stud, to be deputy commissary general, 
V. Capt. W. Buriton. — (!apt. J. Satchwell, assist, 
com. gen. of 2d class, to be ana.s.s!stant of 1st class, 
V. Lieut.-Col. Taylor, who vacates his appointment 
on prom, to that ^rade.— Capt. W. J. Thompson, 
assist, com. gen. of 2d class, to lie an assistant of 
1st class, V. Major Parsons. — Capt. F. T. Boyd, 
deputy assist, com. gen. of 1st class, to be an 
assistant of ‘2d class, v. f.’apt, Satchweil. — Capt. 
F. S. Hawkins, deputy assist, com. gen. of 1st 
class, to be an assistant of 2d class, v. Capt. 
Thompson.— Capt. A. Watt, deputy assist, com. 
gen. of 2d class, to be deputy assistant of 1st class, 

V. Captain Boyd. — Lieut. J. Hanisay, deputy 
assist, com. gen. of 2d class, to be deputy assistant 
of Jst class, v. Capt. Hawkins.— Capt. R. Wood- 
ward, sub-assistant, to be deputy assist, com. gen. 
of 2d class, v. Capt. Watt. — Lieut. W. Swatiiian, 
sub-assistant, to lAi deputy assist, com. gen. of 2d 
class, V. Lieut. Ramsay.— Capt. J. Hailes, 2d assis- 
tant of Central Mtud, to be supervisor of Hissar 
Stud, V. Major J. D. Parsons.— Capt. C. T. Thomas 
sub-assistant in Stud departinent, to be 2d assis- 
tant, V. Capt. Hailes. 

Head-Quarter*, Feb. 24.— 2(if/* N.L Lieut. R. 
Spencer to beadj., v. Taylor prom. 

Lieut. Wm. Horc, 18th N.I., to officiate as in- 
terp. and qu. master to 8th L.C. 

Lieut. T. E. Colebrooke, adj. to llurrianah light 
Infantry, to act as station stafl'at Ilansi on depar- 
ture of Ens. 11. Milne with detachmentof 1st N.I.; 
date 10th Dec. 1830. 

March 4.— Surg. D. Woodburn to receive medi- 
cal charge of 47th N.I. from Assist. .Surg. T. B. 
Hart, proceeding on leave, as a temporary arrange- 
ment ; date Agra 18th Feb. 1837. 

Ens. C. D. Bailey, 58th N.I., permitted to re- 
sign officiating appointment of interp. and qu. 
mast, to 67th do. 

The following removals and postings of medical 
officers orderea: — Assist. Surg. A. Walker (2d), 
from Olst N.I., to Kemaoon local bat, v. Bell app. 
to 30th N. I.— Surg. W. S. Charters, sr.o., from 
7l8tto6Ut N. I.— Assist. Surg. R. Fullarton, m.o., 
from 73d to 7lHt N.I., and Assist. Surg. A. Chal- 
mers, M.D. (on furl.), from latter to former coriw. 
—Assist. Surg. George Paton, m d., from Euro- 
pean regt. to Hurrlanah light Infantry, v. Thom- 
soik— Asi^t. Surg. F. Fleming to nroc^ to Shah- 
jehanpore, and relieve Assist. Surg. D. Gullan 
(who has obtained leave) from medical duties of 
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left wing 50th N. I.— Assist. Surg. A. Mackean 
posted to 9th L.C. — Assist. Surg. W. Brydon to 4th 
L.C.— Assist. Surg. George Dodgson to6lh L.C. at 
Mhow. 

Match 7.—2Rth N.I. Lieut. James Duncan to be 
interp. and qu. master, v. Spencer. 

Lieut. J. N Marshall, 73d N.T., to do duty 
with Assam L. Inf., v. Lieut. J. Butler transf. to 
Assam Sebundy corps. 

March Utol?.— 52cf N.I. Lieut. J. W* H. Jamie- 
son tt> be adj., v. Shuldham prom. 

The following ensigns (recently admitted to ser- 
vice) to do duty with corps : — Ensigns J. W. H. 
Pownall and II. Ward with 7.id N.I. 

The following unposted ensigns appointed to 
corps, and directed to Join:— Ensigns E. Hall with 
52d N.I. : D. C. Scott, 3d do. ; E. Locker, 52d 
do.; C. Wright, 44th do.; G. W. Alexander, 69th 
do.; E. Forbes, 28th do.; J. Montgomery, 80th 
do; A. Cameron, 74th do. ; K. F. Fanshawe, right 
wing European regt.; R. A. Smith, lUth N.I.; 
R. H. Alexander, 5th do. : W. K. Haslewood, left 
wing Eunqiean regt. ; S. H. J. Davies, 51st N.I. ; 
F. M. Baker, 85lh do.; G. M. Prendergast, 3d do. 

Thu following regimental orders confirmed:— 
Lieut. A. Grant to officiate as interp. and qu. 
mast, to .38th N I., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Lang ; date 31st March.— Ens. T. F. Pat- 
tensuii to officiate as interp. and mast, to 2d 
N.I., during alisence of Lieut. Shaw; date 2d 
Jan. 

March 21 to 24 — The following station and other 
orders confirmed :— Assist. Surg. P. F. H. Badde- 
ley to aflbrd medical aid to detachments of 17th 
and 2()th regts. proceeding on escort duty with 
Commander-in-Chief ; date Loodiaiiah 25th Feb. — 
Lieut. W. Smith, adj. l!)th N.I., to act as station 
staff at (Cuttack; date 2.5th Feb— Lieut. R. M, 
Gurnell, 88th N.L, to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 44th do. ; date 7th March.— Lieut. R. Mathison 
to act as adj. to four companies of 8th N.I. on de- 
tached duty : date 22d Jan. 

Lieut. R. S. 'I'revor, 3<1 L.C., permitted to resign 
acting appointment of interp. and qu. master to 
that regt. 

Lieut. G. M. Hill, inteop. and qu. mast. 17th 
N.I., to be station staff at Loodianah, v. Scott. 

Major G. H. Juiinstone, inv. cstab., permitted to 
resicie in hills north of Doyrah,and draw his allow- 
ances from Meerut pay office. 

Assist. Surg. T. Sibbald to do duty with troops 
in Arracan, and to join without delay. 

The following removals and |>osting8 made in 
Regt. of Arlillciy:— Lieut. Cols. G. E. Gowan (on 
staff employ) from 4th bat. to 3d brigade; J. Ten- 
nant (new prom.) to 4lh bat. — Majors J. C. Hyde 
(on furl.) from 2d brigade to Gth bat.; G. N. C. 
Campbell (on furl.) from 3d to 7th bat. ; J. J. Far- 
rington (new prom.) to 2d brigade.— Capts. R. G. 
Roberts (on staff employ) from 1st tr. 2d brigade 
to 2(1 comp. 7th bat. ; Capt. R. W. Maidman, 
from 2d comp. 4th bat. to 3d tr. 3d brigade.— D. 
Ewart, from 2d comp. 7th bat. to 4th tr. 2d bri- 
gatfe; E. C. T. B. Hughes (new prom.) to 2d comp, 
4th bat. 

Apra, Frb. la— Surg. Hugh Guthrie, m.o , ap- 
pointed to medical charge of civil station of Ba- 
reilly, in sue. to Surg. Cooper, who has obtained 
permission to visit Europe on furlough. 

March 16 — Assist. Surg. G. Paton, m.d., tem- 
porarily appointed to medical charge of civil sta- 
tion of Aliy-Gurh, during absence, on med. cert., 
of Mr. Trltton. 

Permitted to Rettign the Service, — March 6. As- 
sist. Stirg. Henry Roe. 

Pei’tURted to Retire from the Service. — March 27. 
Capt. George Gillman, 31st N.I., on half pay of 
his rank, from 12th March. 

Returned to "Duty. — March & Assist. Surg. Wm. 
Jacob.— 17> Surg. William Pitt Muston. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Eurqne.— Feb. 97* Lieut. H. Lawrell, 3d 
L.C., for health.— Comet V. F. T. Turntf, Ist 
L.C., for health.— Assist. Surg. R. W. Wrightion, 
for health.— Lieut. S. B. Goad, 1st L.C., on pri- 
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vate afbirs (vicl Bombay).— March 13. Lieut. W. P. 
Milner, 31st N.I.* on private affairs. —Assist. Surg. 
J. H. W. Waugh, for health.— iKi. Lieut. Cul. W. 
S. Beatson, 7th L.C., and commissary general, for 
health.— Ens. C. D. Bailey, 5(ith N.I., for health. 
— 27. Ens. II. C. Hastings, 55th hT.I.. for health. — 
Lieut. Walter More, 25th N.I., for health. — April 
10. Lieut. R. H. Mockler, 44th N.L, for health 
{viA Bombay). 

To Neiifrherru March 20. Col. W. C- 

Baddcley, c.b., 74th N.L, for one year, for health. 

To Neuj South Wales. — March 13. Surg. Joseph 
Langstaff, 1st meml>er of Medical Board, for two 
ycais, for health (ind Isle of Prance). 

To Van Diemen's Latid. — April 10. Lieut. David 
Ogilvy, 15th N.L, for two years, fur health. 

To Mauritius. — March 20. 2d Lieut. V. Eyre, 
regt. of artillery, for six months, for health. 

To Capa of Gttod Hope. — March IR. Ens. Alex. 
Gillandcrs, .54th N.L, for two years, for health 
fevontually to N. .S. Wales). 

From Her Majesty's Forres. 

To Eng/and.— Capt. Walch, 54th F.. for health. 
— Capt. Fry, fiTld F., for health. — Ens. Hobson, 
26th F., for health.— C.-ipt. tJrevlIle, 2d F., for 
health — Maj. Gen. Watson, stalR'of army. — Lieut. 

S. U. Heming, 26th F., for health — Cornet F. 
Burdett, 13th Drags., on private affairs. — Lieut. 

T. 1)J Havilland, 55th F., on ditto.— Lieut. H. 
Baylcy, .'.^th F.. on ditto. — Lieut, and Drev. I'apt. 
W. B. Fairtlough, fUd F., on ditto. — Lieut. P.Gur> 
don, G3d F., on ditto. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals tn the River. 

Fkb.27. British Afonareh, Purvis, from Mauri- 
tius.— M arch 2. Surreut Sinclair, from Khyouk 
Phyooand (Chittagong: Klizabeth, Spooner, from 
Penang. — 5. H. M. brig Alpine, Thomas, from 
Colombo. — 11. t'onuila, McNeill, from Liverpool. 
— 1.3. Sir Herbert Taylor , Poole, from Madras anil 
Moulmciii. — 14. Mary Somenolte» Jackson, from 
China and Singapore. — 15. Colomist, McKellar, 
from London and Cape; John Bayshaui, Ulyth, 
from Mauritius.— 16. Mary Ann^ Anderson, from 
Mauritius.— 17. Clarisset Andree, from Madr.'is — 

19. Carnatic, Proodfoot. fium China and Ran- 
goon t Jessy, Auld, from Penang.— 26. Ltml Wil^ 
Ham Bentinvk, Hutchinson, from China and Sin- 
gapore; Henry Tanner, Fcrgu.ssoii, from Mauri- 
tius; Cecilia, Iloy, from .Singapore, I'cn.'ipg, die.— 
21. Forth, Landers, from Rangoon. — 22. Fsirl Gray, 
Talbert, from Sydney and Madras; Olivia, Roome, 
from Cape; Antonio Pereira, Young, from China, 
&c. — 24. Eudora, Adilison, from V. U. Land and 
Swan River; Brigand, Lloyd, from Singapore and 
Penang; Sarah, Pearson, from Rangoon.— 25: 
Soobrow, Smith, from Singapore and 51alacca — 
S 7 . - Saracen, Thomson, from Boston and Madras. 
2R. Lady Fitzherhert, Fcrrier, from M.'iuritius and 
Madras.— 30. Gentoo, Black, from Greenock — 31. 
La Belle Alliance, Arkcoll, from London, Madras, 
and Vizagapatam.— April 3. French corvette 
Bonite, Vaillant, from Toulon and Penang ; For- 
titude, Wilson, from Mauritius.— 5. Arethum, 
Canning, from Madras, die. : w//<x/ci'ic.(3ark,from 
Bombay, die.— 6. Sophia, Rapson, from Rangoon. 
—8. Britannia, Leith, from Mauritius.-;^ . M. M. 
•loop Andromache, Chads, from Acheen; Rosa- 
bella, Green, from Boston, Padang, &c.— 11. Reso- 
lution, Dixon, from Bombay, die.: Ruparell, 
Butler, from Bombay.— 12. Jupiter, Galbreath, 
and Jane Blanct McAllister, both from Greenock. 

Departures from CalcttUa. 

March 1. Amelia, Morris, for Mauritius; Ben- 
gtB, Marjoram, for London ; Bahamian, Tizard, 
for Liverpool.— .5. Bencoolen, Blown, for China. — 
2«). British Monarch, Purvis, for Bourbon and 
Mauritius. — April 8. Ciarisse, Andree, for Isle of 
France : IFt7/ Watch, Barrington, for Singapore ; 
Earl of Clare, Scott, for Bombay. — 10, Henry 
Pore/ier, Hart, for London — 11. Mary Ann, An- 
derson, for Mauritius; BAmnd, Marshall, for 
Penang and Singapore ; Sylph, Viall, for China.— 
14. Mary Somervilte, Jackson, for Liverpool.— 15. 
Thalia, Graham, for LiverpooL 

Sailed from Saugor. 

March 2. Ivanhoe, Gibson, and Selma, Luckie, 
both for Liverpool.— 4. OrienttB, Scales, for Liver- 
pool i ISfeaner, Timms, for Bombay.— 0. Orator ^ 


Terry, and Feraueson, Young, both for London ; 
Peter Proctor, Barlow, for Mauritius.— 7. London, 
Hoodless, for Liverpool: Susannah, Ridley, and 
Adelaide, Steel, both for Mauritius.— 8. JSenobia, 
Owen, for London.- 11. John Adam, Eales. for 
Persian Gulf; Nerbudtia, Patrick, for Mauritius; 
Pftrter. Seabright, for Liverpool — 12. Psyche, 
Kennedy, for (3iina ; Marion, Pope, and LudZoie, 
Frith, l)Oth for London; Hope, McCallum, for 
Mauritius; Hercules, Rand, for Boston. — 1.3. 
Mona, Gill, for Liveriioul; Eliza, Hairis, for 
Mauritius.— 15. Bolon, Compton, for Madras and 
London; H. M. brig Algerine, Thomas for Co- 
lombo: Ernaad, Hill, for Persian Gulf. — IG Pekoe, 
Gillies, for Liverpool ; William Gray, Dartoll, fur 
Boston: Moultncin, Morris, for Mauritius.— 17. 
Hooghly, Day ley. and Juliana, Driver, both for 
Mauritius. — 21. Brighton, Don, for Now York; 
Royal William. Irving, for Liverpool ; Clyde, Kerr, 
for London — 24. Bright Planet, Malcolm, for Pe- 
nang and Singapore.— 2(i. Larkins, Ingram, for 
Cape and London. — 2R. Fortfield, Sly, and Prin- 
sep, Meyer, lH>th for Mauritius; Sumatra, Wbiffea, 
for Pondicherry and Batavia ; H. M. S. Zebra, to 
se:i. — April .3. Robnrts, Elder, and Isabella, 
Brown, both for London ; Cashmere Merchant, 
Snell, for Mauritius; India,finow, for New York; 
('ougress, 'I'ownp, for Boston. — 4. Ajax. — 5. John 
Bagshnw, Klyth, for Mauritius. — lU. William 
Goddard, Smith, for New York ; Henry Tanner, 
Fergusson, for I'ort Louis. — 11. Surrey, Sinclair, 
for London ; SJephauta, Buchanan, for Liverpool; 
Prince Regent, Aitkin, Herefordshire, Isaacson, 
and Egbert, Paulin, all for Mauritius; Amphitrite, 
Collie, for Bourbon ; Imbella Robertson, Hudson, 
fur Singapore and China: Olivia, Rooine, for 
Cape.— 13. Elizabeth, Glass, for Madras. 

Freight to London (April 16).— Sug.ar and Salt- 
petre, £0 to £li. Os. per ton; Linseed, £7 to 
£7- 7^. per do.; Hides, Rice, SafHower, Jute, 
.Shell l.ac, laic Dye, and Cotton, £0. LOs. to £7 
per do.; Indigo and Silk Piece GoimIs, £ 7 . 7»- to 
£ 7 . ins. per £>.; Raw Silk, ^‘8 to .i‘R. Rs. perdu. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


P.1UTH.S. 


Jan. 10. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. J. 
Richardson, of arlillcry, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of J. R. Martin, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Feb. 15. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. D. Shaw, 
54th N.L. of a daughter. 

19. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. J. Woorc, lOlh 
Regt. Cavalry, of a son. 

20. At .Situgor, the lady of Lieut. Anderson, 2d 
Loi:al Horse, of a daughter. 

21. At Bareilly, the lady of Major II. Macken- 
zie, 74th Regt., of a son. 

23. At Chuwritiglice, the lady of J. H. Crawford, 
Es(|., civil service, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Pierce G. E. Taylor, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter, still-born. 

25. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. Boileau 
Pemberton, of a son. 

26. At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. T. A. 
Souter, II. M.44th Regt., of a daughter. 

— At Oerhampore, the Indy of Capt. Hugh Sib- 
bald, 4lst N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Midnapore, Mrs. F. H. Souter, of a son 
and heir. 

27. At Kumaul, the lady of Lieut. H. Marsh, 3d 
L.C., of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of Major W. Martin, 
57th N.L, of a still-bom son. 

— At (Calcutta, Mrs. Gomes, of a son. 

JIfarcA 1. At Calcutta, Mis. James Bolst, of a 
son. 


3. At Muttra, the lady of W. H. Tyler, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

5. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. D. M. DeSllva, 
zemindar of Sheebpore, of a son and heir. 

7. At Mussoorie, Mrs. Mackinnon, of a son. 

8. At Backrabad Factory, near Jaunpore, Mrs. 
Daniel Tresham, of a son. 

— At Gya, the lady of G. D. Wilkins, Esq., ci- 
vil service, of a daumter. 

9. At Hazareebau^, the lady of Capt. O. Thom- 
son, engineers, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutu, the wife of NicholM Paliolofus, 
Esq., soliciuv, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Geo, HlggiMon, of a mmw . ' 
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12. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. l\ Boulton, 47th 
N.I., of a son. 

14. At Chowringhee, the lady of H. Walters, 
Esq., <7.S., of a daughter. 

Ifi. At Lucknow, the lady of P. G. Cornish, 
Esq., lUth N.I., of rf son. 

— At Saugor, the lady of Capt. C. H. Boisragon, 
72d Regt., of a diiughtcr. 

— At Bandel. Mrs. M. Fernand is. of a son. 

16. At Chinsurah, the lady of Lieut. Edmonds, 
H. M. !)th Foot, of a daughter. 

— At llumeerpore, the latly of George Wood, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Payne*, of a son. 

l‘». At Dacca, the IJidy of 'll. 11. oturt, Fsq., 
civil service, of a daughter 

— At Dacca, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Hamp- 
ton, .'ioth N.I.. of a son. 

— Mrs. R. H. Watting, of a son. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. F. Witchlow, of a 
daughter, still born. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Henry Beetson, Esq., 
of Cuttack, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of ('apt. Buttanshaw, 
7th N.I., of a sun. 

— At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Janies Fly ter, 
64th N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At ('alcutta, the lady of (.'apt: C. B. Me 
Neale, of a daughter. 

22. At (’awnpore, the lady of George Reid, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

23. At Cnwnporc, the lady of Lieut. Gascoyne, 
.'Sth L.C.tofa&on. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. H. M. Smith, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta. Mrs. L. M. Delanougeredc. of 
twin daughters. 

— At C'alcutta, Mrs. Robert Smith, of a son. 

— At Siiltanpore Factory, Purneah, the lady of 
A. J. Forbes, Esq., of a .son. 

25. At Cawnporo. the lady of Lieut, Wm. Ash- 
more, H. M. 16th Regt., of a daughter. 

26. At Purneah, Mrs. Wm. Hyde, of a son. 

27. At Chandernagorc, Mrs. C. J. Hawkesworth, 
of a son. 

21). At (Calcutta, Mrs. John Mendes, of a son. 

— At Pulsoorah Factory, Rajshahye, Mrs. E.S. 
DeLabat, of a daughter. . 

31. At Dum>Dum, the lady of Lieut. G. T. Gra- 
ham, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. J. Hcndy 
Smith, 62d N.L, of a son. 

April 1. The lady of J. V, M. Reid, Esq., of a 
{laughter. 

— At Pousali, Tirhoot, the lady of Capt. J. 
Hailes, of ailaughter. 

2. Mrs. A. F. Dassicr, of a d.augbter. 

— At Agra, Mrs. James Kede, of a son. 

— At Gyah, the lady of W. H. Urquhart, Esq., 
of a son. 

3. At Buxar, the lady of A. Matthews, Esq., of 
a son. 

5. Mrs. John Grielf. of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the liidy of J. A: Walker, Esq., 
of a d.aughtcr. 

1.3. At (Calcutta, the lady of Charles Noyes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Charles Perry, of a son 

1.5. At Calcutta, the lady of George Udny, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 


MAKUIAGE.S. 

Jan. 31. At Calcutta, Mr. John Macnamara to 
Miss Eliza Parr. 

Fcfb. 13. At Nusseerabad, Lieut. W. Mitford, 9th 
L.C., to Anne, second daughter of the late C. 
Wiltshire, Esq., of ('alcutta. 

27. At ('alcutta, Mr. William Clark to Miss Jane 
Gunning. 

March 3. At Jungypore, J. C. M. MUIct, Esq., 
of Shahzadapore, to Gcorglaiia, daughter of J. 
Maseyk, Esq. 

4. At Calcutta, John Hodges, Esq., to Flora 

S. A. Wiltshire, youngest daughter of the late C. 
Wiltshire. Esq., of Calcutta. 

6. At Mooiighyr, Wm. Moffkt Gray, Esq., of 
Nathpore, Indigo planter and zemindar, to Marian, 
relict of the late Mr. M. B. Morrison. 

14. At ('alcutta, Mr. William Jones to Mrs. 
Maria Chlene. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Cumin to Mary, only 
daughter of Mr. S. Clarke. 

— At Calcutta* Lieut. J. C. Sage to Marian 
Ellison* eldest daughter of Capt. Henry Methtdd. 
AtUUmJaurn. N.S. Vol.23. No. 92. 


16. At the Old ('hurch, Mark Jones, Esq., civil 
engineer, to Mrs. Eliza Augusta Neves. 

17. At Goruckporc* J. McCulluni, Esq., to Miss 
Portner. 

April a. At lladakissenpore, Capt. Arthur Wil- 
liam Taylor, Eurmiean Regiment, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Jones, Esq., of 
Siebpore. 

— At Calcutta, John ('hamber Balls, Esq., son 
of Dr. J. n.'ills, of SufTolk, to Amelia Caroline, 
sei’oiid danghler of 11. G. A. Howe, Esq. 

7. At I'.'ileutta, Charlts Augustus Kref ing. Esq., 
.son of his Exc. the luie Colonel Kreftiiig, Knight 
of the Royal Gnicr tif Dauntbrbg, iwnl tiovernor 
<if the Danish possessions in Bengal, to Miss Ann 
Maria Ca.st.ello. 

!l. At Sehorc*. Capt. William Riddell, 60th Regt. 
N.I., to Miirgaret, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. John Wilkie, of the Bengal army. 

Lntcl//. At Kurnaul, Mr. William ‘.Scott, nicr* 
chant, of Meerut, to Mrs. Sarah Taylor. 


deaths: 

Dec. 16. At Calcutta, M. S. Shakur, Esq., ageddfl. 

Feb. lit. At Chinsurah, Harriet, wife of Lieut, 
W. U. Kanaiit, H. M. 9th Regt. of Foot. 

22. At Utjngpore, Assist. Surg. Wm. B. Davies, 
Assam Light Infantry. 

25. At Khyouk Phvoo, of Arracair fever, Lieut, 
Richard Long, 2.5th Regt. N.I., doing duty with 
the Arracan Local Battalion. 

26. At Siik-Saugor, Mr. A. H. (juantin, aged 33. 

27. Mr. (jeorge Graham, tide-waiter. 

March 2. Mr. Christian Manuel, aged 21. 

— Ac t\'i1cutta, Mrs. W. He.*^, aged 2.3. 

3. At ('alcutta, Mias Emilia Toris, aged 15. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. Gctngc Barlow. 

7. On the river, near llunnncerpore, aged .39, 
Dr. Fender, assist, surgeon 5.3d N.l. 

— At C.dcutta. Charlotte, wife of Mr. J. B. 
Smart, H. ('. marine, aged .36. 

— At Howrah, Mr. C. Turner, aged 25. 

H. Ac (.Calcutta, Mr. Samuel Rose, aged .30. 

9. At Salvathoo, in the 74t.h year of his age, Maj. 
Gen. Sir John Withington Adams, colonel 

of the 16th Regt. Bengal N.L 

— At Iloitaconnah, R. T/ICieman, Esq.* B.A.* 

Trinity College, Dublin, aged *26. . 

12. At Dacca, Mr. A. C. DeFramond. 

I. 3. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry C. Crage, aged 21. 

14. At Goalparah, Lieut. Henry Abbott, 44th 
N.L, doing duty with the Assam Sebundy Corps. 

— Mrs, Otherine Haynes, aged 62. 

15. On the march from Rewah towards Mlrza- 
pore, at Low, of clmlera. Mrs. Hawkins, wife of 
Capt. E. Hawkins, Bengal .Army. 

16. At Calniita, Mr. Jas. Blcchynden, aged 39. 

17. Mrs. Thomas Lowder, aged 25. 

20. At Hansi, of consumption, John, second son 
of the late Major Hobt. Skinner, aged 19, 

2.3. At Calcutta, the Rev. Ter MarcarTer Cara- 
piec, vicar of the Armenian (.'hurch, aged 60. 

27. Miss Mary Holmes, aged 1.3. 

29. At Delhi, Ens. Henry Ualfe, 36th Regt. N.l, 

SOj-At Khytmk Phyoo, of Arr-aran fever, Capt. 
George llille, 67th Regt N.L, aged 35. 

— At Lahore, aged 2o, {>f confluent small-pnx, 
Elijah P. Iinpey, Esq., 16th Bengal N.I., in the 
escort of His Exc. the Commander-in-Chief, and 
son of Edward linpey, Esq„ of Cheltenham. 

31. At Patna, William R. Jennings, Esq., of the 
Civil Service. 

— A tf Benares, of cholera, after a few hours' ill- 
ness. Mr. H. T. Stagg, aged 3:1. 

April 1. At Chandernagorc, Mr. DeVale, qn an- 
cient clerk of (’hinsurah Church, aged 67. 

4. At Midnapnre, Mrs. MacDougall, aged 7.5. 

5. At AlUhalMd, Mrs. So))liia Ivaison, lady of 
William Watson, Esq. 

7. At Ghazeeixire, Cornwallis La Touche, Eaq., 
of the Civil Service. 

14. Monsieur Michael Guyot, aged 62. 


Lauras. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAFF. X. A. LANGLEY, 3d L. C. 

At an European general courUxnartial 
held at Fort St. George, on the 6th Maioh 

(2 S) 
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1837, Capt. £. A. LungWy, of the 3d 
regt, L.C., was arraigned on the com- 
plaint of Capt. W. Hyslop, commanding 
the same regiment. 

** I charge Capt. £. A. Langley, of the 
Sd regt. L.C., as follows 

First Charge . — “ With conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an olKcer and a 
gentleman, in having at Bellary, during 
the period extending from the month of 
March 1835 to the month of Oct. 1836 
inclusive, as secretary of the mess of the 
3d L.C., misapplied money intrusted to 
him for the payment of the mess debts, to 
the amount of Rs. 13,974, annas 3, and 
pice 1 1 ; or thereabouts. 

Second Charge.'^** With highly disgrace- 
ful conduct, unbecoming the character of 
an oflficer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances : 

First. “ For having at Bellary, within 
the above-mentioned period, falsely stated 
in the mess cash account-current-book, 
that a payment to the amount of R'i.6D3. 

1 anna was paid, in the month of Dec. 

1835, to Messieurs Gordon and Company 
at Madras, no such payment having been 
made by him until the month of Sept. 

1836, and then only by a bill at ninety 
days* sight. 

Second. ** For having, at the same 
place and within the same period, falsely 
stated in the mess cash account-currcut- 
book for the month of April 1836, that a 
payment of lls. 1,000 was made to Mes- 
sieurs Frith and Botuanjee of Bombay, no 
such payment having been made by him 
until the month of Sept. 1836, and then 
only by a draft on Messieurs Giifliths and 
Company of Madras, at ninety days’ sight. 

Third. For having, at the same place 
within the same period, falsely stated in 
the mess cash account- current- hook for the 
month of Aug. 1836, that a payment of 
Ks. 1,000 was made to Messieurs Frith 
and Bomanjee of Bombay, no such pay- 
ment having been made by him until the 
month of Oct. 1836, and then only by 
draft on Messieurs Griffiths and Company 
of Madras, at ninety days* sight. 

Fourth. “ For having at the seme place 
within the same period, falsely stated in 
the mess cash account-current-book for the 
month of May 1836, that a payment of 
Ks. 450 was made to Messieurs Delbruck 
and Company of Pondicherry, no such 
payment having been made by him until 
the mouth of July 1836, and then only by 
a draft on Messieurs Griffiths and Com- 
pany of Madras, at ninety days' sight. 

J^fth. For having at the same place 
within the same period, falsely stated in the 
mess cash accuunt-current-lmok for the 
month of Oct. 1836, that a payment of 
Rs. 679. 4 annas, and in the mess cash 
accouiit-current-book for the month of 
Aug. 1896 , that a further payment of 
Rs. 375. 2 annas were made to Messieurs 
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Gnichard and Company of Madras, no 
such payment having been made by him 
until the month of Sept. 1836, and then 
only by a draft at ninety days* sight. 

Sixth. ** For having at the same place 
within the same period, falsely stated in 
the mess cash account>current-book for 
the month of Aug. 1836, that a payment 
of Rs. 508. 13 annas 4 pice was made to 
Messieurs Bruce and Company of Ma- 
dras, no such payment having been made 
by him until long after his departure from 
the regiment. 

Seventh. “ For having, at the same 
place within the same period, falsely stated 
in his cash account-current-hook, for the 
months of Sept., Oct., Nov., and Dec, 

1835, and for the months of Jan., Feb., 
March, April, May, June, and Aug. 

1836, that the sum of Rs. 1,800 was 
lodged as * cash in Arhuihnut and Com- 
pany,* or *agent*s hands,* no such amount 
being at the credit of the mess in their 
books. 

Eighth. ** For falsely asserting, at tlie 
same place, on or about the SOtli day of 
Sept. 1836, before the Mess Committee, 
that the above sum of lls. 1,800 was in 
Messieurs Arbuthuot and Company's 
hands. 

Ninth. For falsely asserting at the 
same place and time last speci6ed, l)efore 
the mess committee, that his accounts were 
correct, and that there were no debts due 
by the mess, with the exception of those 
he then made known. 

Tenth. ** For falsely asserting at the 
same place, at a mess meeting held on the 
Jst day of Oct. 1836, that the sum of 
Rs. 1,800 was in ‘agent’s bands ’ (viz. in 
Messieurs Arbuthnot and Company’s) and 
at interest, and handing that amount over 
as ‘ cash,* no such sum being in their 
bands, with the exception of Ks. 119. 
4 annas and 3 pice. 

Eleventh. “ For falsely asserting at 
the same place, and on the same date, be- 
fore the said meeting, that his accounts 
were all right, and that the debts of the 
mess were only Rs. 5,130. 10 annas and 
11 pice, or thereabouts, as shown in his 
closing statement, he knowing that they 
amounted in reality to Rs. 19,106. 8 annas 
and .3 pice, part of which only he was 
about that time attempting to settle by 
bills at ninety days’ sight. The whole of 
such statements and assertions being in. 
tended by him to deceive the officers of his 
regiment as to the real state of the mess 
aiiairs, and to screen from their knowledge 
tlie fact contained in the first charge. 

“ Bellary, 13th Jan. 1837.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on all the charges and instances 
of charges “guilty,” with the exception 
of the eleventh instance of the second 
ehargc.^That the prisoner is guilty of tlie 
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eleventh instance of the second charge, 
with the exception of the words ** he 
knowing.** 

Sentence , — Tlic court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Capt. £. A. 
Langley, of the 3d regt. L.C., to be dis- 
charged from the service. 

(Confirined) 

(Signed) P. Maitlano, 

Lieut. Gen. and Cum. in Chief. 

Madras, March 25th, 1837. 

Mr. E. A. Langley is to he struck off 
the strength of the army from this date. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Vch. 29. Charles Pdly, Esq., to aet as sub collec- 
tor and joint magistrate of Bellary. duruig em- 
idoymcnt of Mr. Wane on other duty. 

Arthur Hall, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
T^rincipal collector and magistrate of northern di- 
vision of Arcot, during ein|iloyineut of Mr. Coch- 
liiiic on other duly. 

March 3. John (Toldingham, Esq., to be assis- 
tant judge and joint criininnl judge of Chinglcput, 
V. Mr. Morehend proceeded to Europe; but to 
iToiitinue to act as judge and criminal judge of 
N cl lore. 

A. I. Cherry, Esq., to be cashier to Covirnment 
Bank and assistant to sub treasun^r. 

W. Dowdoswell. F'sq., to he assistant judge and 
joint crimiital judge of llajuhm undry, v. Mr. 
IJruerc proceeded to Europe. 

U. A. Brett, Esq-, to be register to provincial 
court of appeal and circuit in centre division. 

R. B. Sewell, Esq., to be deputy secretary to 
Government in departments under Chief Secre- 
tary’s immediate charge. 

A. Purvis, Esq., to resume situation of assistant 
to principal collector and m igistrate of N el lore. 

G. M. Swinton, Esq., to be an assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Chiiigleimt. 

The appointment of Geputy Tamil Traiislatfir 
to Gfiveriiirieiit has l)cen discontinued from the 
2 .'>lh February, the date of Mr. U. T. Porter's de- 
parture to England on furlough. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 3. The Rev, John McEvoy, a.ri., to be 
chaplain of Secunderabad. 

The Rpv. J. Wright, a.m., to act as garrison 
chaplain ai Fort .St. George, during absence of the 
Rev. Mr. DenUm jii sick certificate. 

Vnrlotfteh. — Feb. 28. The Rev. R. A. Denton, to . 
sea, untif.^lst Aug. I83H, for health. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Ufi(>rfre» Feh. 28, 1837. — (.!a])t. C. E. Fa- 
ber, corps of engineers, to be civil engineer In 4 tli 
division, v. Lieut. F. E. Cotton resigned. 

Marchs.— AiWi N.I. Ens. A. 11. A. Hervey to be 
iieut., V. Balfour retired ; date 25lh Feb. iai7. 

A2d N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Cnpt.) G. A. Baillie to lie 
capt., and Ens. F. S. Gabb to be licuL, v. Pace re- 
tired ; date of coins. 1st March 1837* 

Capt. Malcolm McNeil, fith L.C., to be joint 
agent for purchase of horses for mounted corps of 
Cfovemments of Madras and Bombay, v. Capt. 
Hunter of Bombay establishment, deceased. 

Head-Quarters, March 1 , 1837* — The following 
removals ordered :>-Surg. J, White from 27tn 
rc^t. to 4th bat. artillery.— Assist. Surgs. Q. Jamie- 
M>n, M.D., ftom C to B troop horse artillery; W. 
B. Thoin^n from B troop horse artillery to 4th 
bat, artillery; J. Shaw from 2d L. C. to C troop 
hOTM artlHery; T. C. Jerdon from doing duty 
with 17th i^ft. to 2d L.C. 


Fort St, George, April 4.— Lieut. John J. Losh, 
»ih N.I., to act as 2d assistant to Military Auditor 
Genera], during absence of Capt. H. Power on sick 
cert., or until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. Shaw, of horse artillery, ap- 
pointed to niMical charge of Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor’s body guard. 

Capt. G. J. R ichardson, 31st L.I., to be aide-de- 
camp to Brigadier Gen. G. A. Taylor, command- 
ing northern division of array, from 1st March, v. 
Maughan proceeded to Europe. 

Capt. A. Fraser, 45th N.I., to be cantonment 
adjutant at Palaveram, from date of Capt. G. 
Dod’s embarkation for Moulmein, so long as his 
corps may form a part of troops composing that 
cantonment. 

48rA N.I. Lieut. G. Gordon to be adjutant. 

Permitted to Retire from the Service, — Feb. 28* 
Surg. C. Seark't from 1 st March. 

Returned to duty from KurojtO . — March 3. Capt* 
J. VV. Goldsworthy, 1st N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurope. — Feb. 28. 2d Lieut. J. Babington, of 
artillery, for health. — March 3. Assist. Surg. J. 
Wilkinson, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

FftR. 2 .'}. Arethusa, Canning, from Calcutta and 
Masulipatam. — March 4. Westmoreland, Bridg- 
siork, from Hobart Town : Euphrasia, Paget, 
from Mauritius.— 5. Prince Regent yacht, Cogan. 
from Portsmouth (with Lord Elphinstone, new 
governor of Madras, and suite).— ilo/fon, Compton, 
from Calcutta. 

Departures, 

March 5. .lava, Jobling, for London (with Sir 
Frederick Adam, late governor of Madras). 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niKTH.S. 

14. At Auningabad, the lady of Capt. C. St. 
Jnbii Grant, of (irant, commanding H. H. the Ni- 
/.atn’s 3d Infantry, of a son. 

22 - .At Guntoor, the lady of Capt. W. Cotton, 
Itith N.I , of a von. 

— At Beilnry, the lady of Capt. Plowden, de- 
puty judge adv. gen., of a son. 

28. At Arcot, the lady of Capt. Elliot, .5th L.C., 
of a sou. 


MARRIAGKS. 

Dcp. 24. At Cochin, Edmund Conry, Esm, only 
son of the late Lieut. Col. Edmund ('onry, Madras 
army, to Jane Amelia Dorothea, third daughter of 
the lute Capt. Benson, country service. 

Feb. (>, I 8 ;t 7 . At Madras, Mr. Joseph Cachart to 
Pamilla, only daughter of Mr. Edward Price. 

9 At Bangalore, Ens. C. H. Case, 22d regt., son 
of the late Henry (’ase. Esq., of Shenstone Hall, 
.StalYtirdshire, to Sophia Catherine, only daughter 
of the late Fischer Humphreys, Esq. 

25. At Ootacamund, G. K. Erskine, Esq., of the 
1st regt. Bombay L.C., fourth son of David Er- 
skine, Esq., of ('anlross, Perthshire, to Selina, 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Peter La Touche 
Chambers, C.B., of 11. M. 41st Foot. 

27 . At Madras, Mr. G. S. Macurtoom to Jane 
Celestinej-only daughter of Mr. B. J. R. Kennedy, 
and grand-daughter of Col. Kennedy, Hon. Com- 
pany’s service. 

Ajjril 4. Major William J. Butterworth, assist. 
(|u. mast, general Madras army, to Charlotte Pene- 
lope, second daughter of John Bird, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service. 


DKATIIS. 

Jan. 29. At Porto Novo,. Mrs. Renaux, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Renaux. 

Feb. 21. At Bangalore, in her 64th year, Marian, 
relict of the late Barent Gomperia* of Telgn- 

imnith, Devon. 



3S0 Re^isler.* 

24. At Madras, on board the Java, Lieut. S. B. 
Heming, of H. M. 26th or Cameronlan regt.. 
after suffering four months from a severe affection 
of paralysis, aged 36. 

March 17. At Cuddalor?, Ellen, urlfe of M. 
Spencer, Esq., captain in H. M. .39th regt. 

April A At Bangalore, Lieut. Pettigrew, of the 
dth regt. Madras Cavalry, in the 24th year of his 
He fell a victim to the climate. 


iiSombap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ENOIKEER CORPS. SEKOOR. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 6, 18S7. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that tlie head-quarters of 
the engineer corps be removed from Se- 
roor to Poona, and Scroor will cease to be 
a military cantonment. 

2. The medical charge of the engineer 
corps is vested temporarily in the station 
■talF surgeon at Poona. 


PROMOTIOK IN THE COMMISSARIAT 
DEPARTMENT. 

. Bombay Castle, Feb. 8, 1837. — In order 
to prevent any misapprehension on the 
subject, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to declare, that the ser- 
vice which qualifies an officer for promo- 
tion in the commissariat department, is to 
be reckoned from the date of his nomina- 
tion to general commissariat duties. Sub-- 
assistant commissaries in charge of bazars, 
having no concern with such duties, are 
not considered on the strength of the com- 
missariat, within the meaning of the gene- 
ral order dated 16th May 1835. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Political Department. 

Jnn. 4. Capt. P. M. Melville, 7th N.I., to act as 
first assistant to resident in Cutch, during absence 
of Capt. A. Burncs employed by Government of 
India on special duty. 

Feb. 17. Mr. W. Courtney to act as first asais- 
tant iK>litical commissioner for Guzerat and resi- 
dent at Baroda from 28th April to 16th Nov. 1836. 

22. Lieut. P. T. French to be Bheel agent in 
Ahmednuggur collectorate. 

Lieut. F. H. Brown to be agent fur lllicels in 
Candeish, and to continue attached as secoud Id 
command of Bheel corps. 

Judicial Department. 

Jan. 95. Mr. W. Escorobe, acting first assistant 
collector and magistrate of Belgaum, to have full 
powers of a magistrate. 

Fs6. 16. Mr. E. B. Mills to be acting Judge and 
session Judge and agent for Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor of Surat, during absence of the Hon Mr. J. 
Sutherland. 

22. Lieut. P. T. French to be an assistant ma- 
gistrate in Ahmednuggur collectorate. 

Territorial Department-Finance. 

Feb. 9. Mr. S. Fraser to be deputy assay master. 

Territorial Department — Revenue. 

Feb. 14. Mr. C. Sims to be first assistant to rol- 
lector in Candeish. 

20. Mr. F. Sinis to act as sccoud assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Surat. 

Mr. J. If. Pelly, Jun.. to art as thitd asslstanuto 
principal collector of Dharwar. 


-Hombatf. [AtfOk 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

BombapCaetlCt Jan, 31, 1^37 Assist. Surg. S. P. 

Pritchard relieved fVom doing duty in Indian 
Navy, in which he has completed prescribed period 
of service, and Assist. Surg. J. W. Winchester 
placed at disposal of .‘superintendent of Indian 
Navy, for duty in that branch of service. 

Feb. 2.— Surg: J. Bird to have temporary charge 
of Native General Hospital, on being rclievetl from 
that of European General Hospital by Surg. Hen- 
derson. 

Fi'h. 8 — Capt. R. Bulkley, 20th N.I., to act # 
dr])uty judge advocate general, northern division 
of army, during appointment of Capt. Melville as 
acting finst assistant to Resident in Cutch. 

Feb. 9.— The following appointments made in 
Ordnance .Store Department :—Brcv. Capt. Far- 
quharson, junior deputy, to act as senior deputy 
conimis.<;ary of stores, in alwenee of Capt. Laurie. 
— Hrev. Capt. J. Grant, regt. of artillery, to act as 
junior deputy commissary of stores, v. Farquhar- 
sor, until further orders. 

The following temporary arrangemcnls confirm- 
ed — ('apt. J. 11. (!hHlmcra, 4th N.I., to act as 
line adj. at Ahmednuggur, during absence of Brev. 
Capt. Boiirchirr on sick certificate.— Lieut. T. 
Cleathcr and 2d Lieut. R. Creed, former to art as 
interp., and latter as ({u. mast, to l.st, bat. ar illcry, 
during absence of 2d Lieut. Gaisford on duty.— 
Lieut. R. 11. Gi'todrnough, 2(itli N.L, to act as bri- 

f adc major at Mali igaum, during absence of Capt. 
'orbes on leave to Presidency. — Lieut. R. W. 
Horne, Mth N.L, to act as line adj. at Sattara, dur- 
ing absence of Brev. Capt. Durack on nicd. cert, 
to sea coast. 

The following promotions and appointments 
made in Commissariat Department, from the <iatc 
of Major Holland’s departure to Europe : — Senior 
Deputy Assist.. Capt. li. Payne, to be assist, com. 
gen., v. Holland.— .Senior Sub- Assist., Lieut. K. 
Whichclo, to be deputy assist, com. gen., v. Payne 

I >rom. — Lieut. J, C, Bate, sub-assist, commissary 
n charge of bazaars at I'oona, to be sub-assist, 
com. gen., v. Whichclo. — Ens. J. M. Browne, as- 
sistant to officer in charge of liazuurs of Poona, to 
be sub-assist, commissary in charge of bazaars at 
that station, v. Bate.— Lieut. W. B. Salmon. 19th 
N.L, to lx; assistant to otfieer in charge of bazaars 
at i*oona, v. Browne. 

Feb. 14. — Assist. Surg. T. Waller to be vaccina- 
tor in ConcMti, v. Surg. T. Robson, who vacates 
ai pohitmcnt on promotion. 

Frh. 16 — Capt. Bruce Seton, Kith N.I., to act as 
joint remount agent until arrival of oflicer who 
maybe nominated to th,*!! appointment by Govern- 
ment of Fort Si. George. 

Feb. 2(>.— The following temporary arrangements 
eonflrmcfl: — Lieut. J. Penny, 1st L.C., to act as 
adj. to that regt., during alrsence of Lieut. Owen 
on leave to presidency.— Lieut. L. Brown, .5th N.I., 
to act as interp. to horse artillery and H. M. 4th L. 
Drags., during absence of Lieut. Woosnam of 
horse artillery. — Lieut. K. A. Guerin, 14th N.L, to 
act as adj. to that regt.. during absence of Ens. 
Sturt on sick cert.— Lieut. T. Jackson, 24th N.L, 
to act as adj. to detachment of that regt. at Broach, 
consisting of upwards of 3(K) rank and file.— Capt. 
J. Pope, 17th N.L, to act as interp. to left wing of 
1st L.C., during absence of Kns. Scott on leave to 
presidency.— Ens. W. R. Simpson, 17th N.I., to 
act as qu. mast, to that regt. during absence of Ens« 
Scott. 

Assist. Surg. C. F. Collier to act as deputy metli- 
cal storekeeper at Ahmedabad, on departure of 
Assist, Surg. Brown for Presidency. 

Assist. Surg. E. W. Edwards, 16th N.L, to act as 
deputy medical storekeeper at presidency from 
18th Jan., during absence of Assiat. Surg. Ryan on 
duty. 

I2th N.L Ideut. J. Holmes to be adj., v. Clark- 
son resigned the situation ; date 6th Feb. 1837. 

Cadet of Cavalry J. M. Taylor admitted on es- 
tablishment and prom, to cornet. 

Lieut. Janvrln, H.M. 4th L. Oriq{s., to be interp. 
in Hindoostanee to that corps from 4th Feb. 

Placed on Peneion Liet . — Feb. 9. Major J. H. 
Bellasis. from fkh Jan. (the order placing him on 
the reifted list cancelled 1. 
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FtJRLOUGHS. 

To Eui’ope.-^Feh. 8. Lieut. B. Bailey, regt. of 
artillery, for health.— 14. Lieut. J. E. S. Waring, 
horae artillery, for health.— 2U. Lieut. T. Maughan, 
12th N.I., for health (permitted by Government of 
Fort St. George). 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Feh. 9. Midshitiman T. Dent to be lieut., v. 
Parbury invalided. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fan. 8. Duncan, Cowley, from Liverpool.— 22. 
Kinffston. Styles, from Llanelly and Clape.— 23. 
SAarimm, Williams, from Bio dc Janeiro. — 24. linr- 
hara, Beatty, from New York; Sultana, Evans, 
from Calcutta. — 2.’>. Wake, from London; 

Amelia, Miller, from Madeira. — 2d. lAmnvh, Sea* 
ger, from (Calcutta. — April 8. l*rince Regent 
yacht, Cugan, from l*ortsmnuth, Rio, I'ape, and 
Madras. — 13. M. C. steamer Atalnntu, Campliell, 
from Falmouth, (Tape, and Mauritius; Oiml.ridtre, 
Douglas, from London, (Ceylon, and Alleppic; 
John Drnni/tfuun, McKie, from London and ('aiie: 
Minerva, Mcl^herson, .'uid Madras, Dick.uon, both 
from Livcrptxil; Charles Grant, Pitcairn, from 
Chiiiii. — 17. Briton, N ('ale, from Liverpcail and 
Rio. — 19. Rmiljf Jnuh, Handle, from M.'uiritius.— 
21. Discoveijf, Ifawes, from Mocha.— 2 . 1 . Van- 
guard, from Liverpool. — 24. II. C. steamer 
JAndsajf, Rowband, from Mangalore.— 23. Isahe.Un, 
Robertson, from Liverpool. — 1(3. Kleanor, Timms, 
from Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Fkh. 19. II. C. schooner Shannon, Criittendcn, 
for Malabar ('o;ist — 2!i. Huparell, llutler, for Can- 
nonore and Calcutta. — March 2. Upton Castle, 
Duggan, for London ; Aliquis, McFee, for Liver- 
pool — 4. Cht shire, Campbell, for Liverpool.— d. 
William, (.-'lark, for Liverpool.— .A piiil G. Bar- 
bara. — 11. Shannon . — 12. Brook, Brice; Adams, 
Mills.— 13. Kingston, Styles: II. C. sloop of war 
Amherst, Sawyer, for Mcingalorc. — lf». Amelia, 
Miller, for New York.— 17* Vnnee Urgent yacht, 
Cogan, for Zunzchar; 11. <’. steamer Atalautn, 
Cainpliell, for Mangalore; Hamido, Daviot, for 
Ceylon. — 18. Kvcles, Smith, for Liverpool. — ^22. 
Betsey, lones, for Bencoolcn. — 2.3. Severn, Wake, 
for London. — 2/. Hauler, Messiter, for C^ilcutta. — 
2H. H. C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, Rowband, for 
Persian Gulf. 

Arrival at Mangalore. 

April 18. Huekinghnnishire, Hopkins, from 
London (to land pa.ssengers). 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 31. At Belgaiim, the lady of Capt. C. Hun- 
ter, 16th N.I., of a daughter. 

Feb. 7 . At Deesa, the lady of Lieut. E. Wht- 
chelo, deputy assistant com. gen., of a daughter. ■ 

8. At Ahmecinuggur, the lady of H. A. Harrison, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. G. S. Brown, 
16th N.I.. of a daughter. 

1.3. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Capt. Mackin- 
tosh, of a daughta. 

22. At Kailudghee, the lady of Capt. H. James, 
11th N.I., of a daughter. 

83. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Newport, of 
a son. 

2d. At Poona, the lady of Capt. Woodhouse, 
deputy judge advocate general P. D. A., of a 
daughter. 

— At Byculla, the lady of Assist. Surg. Monto- 
dore, of a daughter. 

March 13. At Deesa, the lady of Lieut. Col. G. 
T. Gordon, 3d L.C., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb* 10. At Poonah, Lieut. R. C. Wormald, 
horse artillery, to Mary Isabel, eldest daughter of 
Colonel J. Mayne,c.B., Bombay army. 

March 6. At Byculla, Frederick Stainforth, 
Esq.. 'Bengal civil service, to Catherine, 2d daugh- 
ter of John Awdry, Esq., of Notton, Wilts. 


April a.. At Bombay, Edward Elwon, Esq., to 
Miss Hannah Walledge. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. G. At Cambay, Mrs. A. Summers, aged 24. 

13. At Girgaum, the wife of Edward Elwon, 
Esq., aged 17 years, in child-birth. 

14. At Bombay. Capt. Patrick Hunter, 1st regt. 
L.C., Gnvernmenc Agent for the Remount of Me 
Madras and Bombay (-'avalry. 

March 9. Late at night, at Mahul Goorary, near 
Asseerghur, Lieut. Alfred Morison,.‘)d Regt. Bom- 
bay N.I. Lieut. Morison met his death by acci- 
dentally slipping his footing whilst walking on the 
edge of a terrace built on the banks of a tributary 
of the river Taptee at the above-mentioned place. 
He fell from a height of upwards of thirteen feet, 
striking his head, in his descent into the stream, 
against some stone steps which led into the water : 
he nijver rose to the surface until taken out by his 
companions, and though every assistance was in- 
stantly afforded by a medical gentleman present, 
all was inefTectual. as the vital sfiark had fled. 
Thus, in the very prime of life and health, and 
possessing an unusual flow of animal spirits, Lieut. 
Morison departed this life at the early age of 
twenty-seven years. I'he sepoys of high caste of 
the 3tl regt. carried his coflin to the grave, which 
was followed by the whole of the native officers 
and men of the regiment oft’ duty ; showing that 
the kind treatment and solitier-like heornig he 
used in life towards them had not lieen thrown 
away. 

lAitcht. At Bhore, the seat of his .Tahagirc, the 
Sucheeva l*unt of Ilis Highness the Raja of Sat- 
tara. 'I'his young man was the adopted son of the 
late Punt, and had Just arrived at an age fit fur 
managing his own affairs. 


Crtilon. 

.SHirriNG- 

Arrivals at (-oloiiibo. — March 2d. Kliza, Douth- 
waite, from London an<( Cinpe. — .Apriid. Glenarm, 
Grueber, from Liverpool. 


Biirrif. 

April 3. At Kandy, the lady of E. Rawdon 
Power, Es(i., private secretary to His Exc. bir R. 
Wilniot Horton, Bart., of a son. 


China. 

SHirriNG. 

Arrirnls.—Fch. 22. Ruby, from Calcutta aiu^' 
Singapore ; Trinculo, from Liverpfxil and Cori#T 
Mttrrison, from Liverpool; Trinidad, from Ma- 
nilla. 


jAebi l&outh SiSiairs. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 2. Edward Deas Thomson, Esq., to be co- 
lonial secretary and register of records of territory 
of N. S. Wales. 

William Maepherson, Esq., to be clerk of Le- 
gislative and Executive Councils of territory of 
N. b. Wales. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 5. At Bathurst Plains, the lady of Dr. Kerr, 
of a son. 

— At Grosvenor Mount, the lady of T. C. Sut- 
tor. Esq,, of a daughter. 

9. At Toxteth Park, Mrs. Geo. Allen, of a son. 

10. At Colyersleigh, the wife of John G. Colyer, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Phccnlx Park, Mrs. James B. R. Robert- 
son, of a son. 

^ 16. At Penrith, Mrs. T. C. B. Williams, of a 
daughter. 

17* At Sydney, the lady of Frederick Manlon, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Tanilba, Port Stephen’s, the wife of Lieut. 
Caswell, of a daughter. 
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20. At Bell Ombre, Cooke’e River, Ma. C. 
Prout, of a son, still bom. 

27. At Bailey Park, South Creek, the lady of C. 
K. Hyndman, Esq., of a son. 

29. At Anambah, Hunter's River, the wife of 
John Cobb, Esq., of a son. 

Feb. 1. At Sydney, the lady of George Salt 
Tucker. Esq., or a daughter. 

— The wife of Capt. Fowler, of the EUisabeth, 
of a daughter. 

9. At Bilmont Villa, the wife of A. E. Hayes, 
Esq., of a son. 

12. Mrs. Omuston, of a daughter. 

22. At Sydney, the lady of E. Denny Day, Esq., 
police magistrate of Maitland, of a son. 

27. At Beverley Park, Bathurst, the lady of B. 
Suttor, Esq., of a son. 

March 4. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Bowler, 
20th regt., of a daughter. 

10. At the Bank of Australia, the lady of W. H. 
Mackcnaie. Esq., of a daughter. 

Id. At ('ampbell Town, the lady of Dr. Allman, 
King's Own Regt.. of a daughter. 

20. At Sydney, Mrs. Maclxer, of a son. 

Lffte/;/. At Paramatta, the lady of Lieut. Camp- 
bell, 21st Royal Scotch Fusiluers, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 2. At Bong Bong, George Riley, Esq., of 
Broomfield, to Miss Phillis Hanks. 

£. At .Sydney, Capt. John Frith to Miss Eliza- 
beth Jones, of George street. Sydney. 

111. At Maitland, W. T. Forster, F.sq., of Wil- 
liam’s Hiver, to Maria, secoml daughter of Lieut. 
Irwin, n.N. 

2fi. At Sydney, M. N. Campbell, Esq., to Fanny, 
daughter of Major De Lisle, 4th regt., or King’s 
Own. 

Feb. 2. At Soync Bank, Bathurst. Andrew Kerr, 
Ks(i., of lJUinderry, to Miss Livingstone, only 
daughter of Andrew Livingstone, Esq., of Green- 
swamp. 

1C. At Sydney, Capt. Cherry, of the whaling 
bark Caroline, to Mrs. White, Kent-street. 

March 2. At Parramatta, James Sprciit, Esq., 
of the surveyor-generars department, Hobart 
Town, to Susan, fifth daughter of Francis Oakes, 
Esq., of Parramatta. 

9. At the White Rock, Bathurst, Arthur Ran- 
kin, Esq., of Gienlogan. to .Aiinabella Johanna 
Cameron, youngest daughter of the late John 
C'ampbcll, Esq., Bungaraliee. 

— At Sydney, Capt. Charles Edwards, of the 
Donna Carmelita, to Eliza, only daughter of x\n- 
tliony O’Reilly, Esq., of Bridge-street, Sydney. 

15. At Windsor, li. M. C. Bowen, F.sq , to t Char- 
lotte Augusta, third daughter of Thomas Freer, 
Esq., qu. master of 11. M. 5i)th regt. 

18. At Syiiney, D. M Irving. Esq., of Kirkon- 
nel, Bathurst, to Miss W. Malcolm Little, late of 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 

22. At Sydney, Henry Hall, Esq., of Camwood, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Capt. Wm. Fisher, 
of the Customs. 

— At Windsor, Andrew Doyle, jun.. Esq., of 
Ullinbawn, to Miss Catherine B. Howe, of Wind- 
sor. 

23. Mr. Alex. Struth, engineer, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. T. Nixon, North Bridge, E<fln- 
burgh. 

Lately. At Bathurst, Lieut. Zouch, 4th or King’s 
Own Regt., to Maria, daughter of the late R. 
Brooks, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 1. At Langon, William, eldest son of the 
late William Wright, Esq., of Croydon, county of 
Surrey. 

9. At Sydney, Charlotte, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Field, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, aged 12 
years. 

17. At the MeLeay River, from being bitten by 
a shark. Master Alfred Australia Howe, aged 12 
years, second son of the late Robert Howe, Esq., 
of Sydney. 

22. Mr. John Branker, sub-inspector of roads. 

24. Drowned, near Wollongong, Charles Cotes 
Fenton, Em., in his 22d year. 

Mrs. 'Tozer, wife of T. Norris Tozer, Esq., 
Mantel’s River, aged 38. 

31. Miss Margaret, Callaway, aged 15. 

Feb. 3, Mrs. McAdaro, recently from Ayrshire, 
having survived her infant child only two days. 


8. In Argyle, C. H, Jenkins, Esq., one of the 
editors of the Sydney Gazette. 

10. At Shane’s Park, Eliza, wife of John Harris, 
Esq., J. P.. aged 48. 

16. At Moore Bank, Liverpool. Andrew Allan, 
Esq., eldest son of Deputy Com. Gen. Allan. 

March 19. At Coleroy, G. C. Connor, Esq., late 
a captain in H. M. 73d regt. 

15. At Fairfield, Windsrir. after a long illness, 
William Cox, Esn., aged 72. 

17. At Maitlaiiu, Mr. John Yeomans, sen., of 
Wilbcrforce, aged 68. 

18. Mr. C. S. Bloomfield, surgeon. 

19. At. Sydney, Lucy Anne, wife of Mr. John 
Watson. Malton Park, Hunter's River. 

— Mr. John Hillas, one of the oldest emigrants 
in the colony. 

27. At Sydney, in his 77th year, Mr. John Aus- 
tin. engraver to the Bank of N. S. Wales. 

lately. At .Sydney, Mr. Thomas Hanson, late 
commiitulcr of the schooner Isabella, aged 74. 

— In the Straits of Manippa. Capt. James 
Munro, of the whaling ship Vigilant, in his :i6th 
year. 

— At Windsor, Miss Kennedy, aged 49. 


IB^an Utrmrit’s Hanb. 

RiRTirs. 

Jan. 2. The lady of .Tames .Scott, Esq., R.N., 
colonial surgeon, of a son, still born. 

19. The lady of Alfretl Stephen, Esq., attorney^ 
general, of a daughter. 

Feb. 2.). At Newrlands, Mrs. McLachlan, of a 
daughter. 

March r>. Mi». William Hlytli. of a son. 

Lately. The lady of John Montagu, Esq., colo- 
nial secretary, of a dauglUer. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 17. P. Emmett, Esq., to Miss Hull, daugh- 
ter of G. Hull, Esq., D.A.(\(i., of Tolosa. 

24. John Learmouth, Esq., m.d., of Launces- 
ton, to Anna Alicia, second daughter of John 
M.ncwhirtcr, EIsq., M.n., late President of the 
Royal (College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

March 7. .\t New Norfolk, William Champ, 
Esq., to Helen Abigail, only daughter of M.aJor 
Gibson, of Kilderry. 


DEATIi.S. 

Nov. 27. At bis son\«5 farm 011 the Tamar, Mr. 
W’m. J. Rutty, many years editor and proprietor of 
the Farmer's Journal, London, aged 61. 

./an. 23, 1(C)7> At Hobart Town, Virginia, wife 
of Alfred Stephen. Esq., Ills Majesty’s attorney- 
general for Van Diemen’s I.and, and daughter of 
the late M. Consett, Esq., of Guildford-street, 
London. 


iSealanb. 

BIRTH. 

Lately. At Tauranga Church Mission Station, 
Mrs. James Stack, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 6. At Hokianga/Mr. Thomas Mitchell,' 
aged 27. 

Dec. 6. Drowned, by the upsetting of his boat 
in the I lokianga River, Mr. Samuel Butler, son of 
the Rev. John Butler, of the Church Missionary' 
Society, leaving a widow and five children. 


IbantitPicb Sltdantia. 

DEATH. 

Dee. 3a At the Palace, the Princess Harfeta 
Nahienaena, slater of King Kauikeaouli, Tame- 
hameha 3d, ana daughter of Tainehameha 1st and 
Keopuolani, and wife of the young chief Lde 
Hoku (the son of KalaJmoku?. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — March 23. Ino, from London.— 27. 
Commodore, from London; Ranger, from Liver- 
pool. 

DEATH. 

MarcJt 7. The Hon. S. B. Ferris, lieiit. colonel 


\%.>^Addrei$ to her Majesty. 

in the service of His Majesty the King of Hanover, 
and treasurer and paymaster of the Island. 


dtave of csoolr fil^opr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay.— May 5. Patriot, from 
London.— Wi. Knterprizc, from I.ondoii.— 17* Am- 
bassttdor, from London. 

Departuree. — May 11. Chitde Harold, for Bom- 
bay ; H. C. steamer Berenice, for Mauritius and 
Bombay. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, July 12. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's house in Lead erih all -street, 
“ for the purpose of coiisidoriiif' of an 
address of condolence to her Majesty 
upon the death of the late King; William 
the iVth ; and of congratulation upon 
her Majesty’s accession to the throne of 
these realms ; and also to consider of an 
address of condolence to her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager on the m>ilanchoIy occa- 
sion of the great loss which her Majesty 
has sustained by the decease of her Ma- 
jesty’s royal consort.” 

The minutes of the last General Court 
having been read. 

The Chairman (Sir J. 11. Carnac) said 
he had to acquaint the Court that certain 
accounts and papers had been presented 
to Parliament, under the 1st .section, 
cap. 6, of the by-law, connected with the 
subject of steam navigation to India. 

I'he clerk then read the titles of the 
papers. 

ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE AND CON- 
GRATULATION TO HER MAJESTY. 

The Chairman then rose and said, that 
of course the Court was aware that it had 
been specially summoned fur the purpose 
of giving expression to the loyal and con- 
stitutional feeling of the Proprietors, in 
connexion with the recent solemn event 
which liad transferred the British crown 
from the brows of one who wore it as well 
to his personal honour as to the public 
advantage, to a Sovereign whose youth, 
whose sex, whose amiable character, had 
already made her an object of general in- 
terest and affection. {Hear, hear!) It 
would not be necessary for him to dwell 
on the virtues of their departed monarch — 
those virtues needed no herald ; they had 
been shown forth most strongly in the 
expression of public sympathy for his loss. 
{Hear, hear!) His late Majesty had been 
devoted, not to the trappings and pomp 
of royalty, but to the discharge of its sub- 
stantial duties. Eminently, thoroughly, 
andl eatirely English in all his tastes, feel- 
ings, and habits, his late Majesty was 


peculiarly qualified to reign over England 
—his throne was raised on the hearts of 
his people, and his death had occasioned 
a genera) feeling of that regret which fol- 
lows the loss of a sincere friend. {Hear, 
hear !) For that loss and bereavement it 
was but proper the sympathies of the 
public should How ; but happily, on turn- 
ing to the reigning Sovereign, there was to 
bo found every hope for the future. 
{Hear, hear!) There was now on the 
throne a monarch destined from infancy 
almost to wear the crown of the greatest 
nation on the fiicc of the earth — a princess 
carefully educated with a view to the high 
destinies which she was now called upon 
to fulfil, and who had manifested on all 
occasions when they were displayed the 
most promising talents and the most ami- 
able heart. {Hear!) Tiie age of their 
youthful Queen induced him to hope that 
Divine Providence would grant her a 
long and a glorious reign ; her character 
insured to the nation a happy one. He 
was sure he need not impress upon the 
East-India Company the propriety of 
joining in the expression of general 
regret at tlie loss of the departed Sove- 
reign, and of dutiful loyalty and attach- 
ment to her who had been called upon to 
succeed. He would therefore beg to pro- 
pose for the adoption of the Court the 
address to her most gracious Majesty 
which he now held in his hand, and which 
would be read to the Court by the clerk. 

The clerk then read the address as 
follows ; 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty : 

We, your Majesty’s most loyal and dutinil sub- 
jects, tne East-lndia Company, in General Court 
assembled, humbly beg leave to approach your 
Majesty, aad to offer our sincere oonuolcnce upon 
the decease of our late most excellent Sovereign. 

Whilst we thus sympathise with your Majesty 
in the afflicting loss which the country has sus- 
tained, we request permission to express our cor- 
dial congratulations upon your Majesty’s accession 
to the thnme of these realms, and our entire de- 
votimi to your Majesty's royal person and govern- 
ment. 

It is our earnest prayer that it m:^ please Di- 
vine Providence to vouchsafe to your Majesty a 
long and prosi)erous reign over a firee and happy 
))eo{>le, and that the welfare of the miUions of sub- 
lects in your Majesty’s Indian territories Intrusted 
by Parliament to our charc», may be preserved 
and advanced undet your M^esty’s mild and bene- 
ficent sway. 
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The DepiUy Chairman (Sir J. L. Lush- 
ingtoii) seconded the adoption of the ad- 
dress, which was agreed to unanimously. 

'I'he Chairman then proposed that the 
address should be sealed witli the common 
seal of the Company, and that the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman be requested 
to present tlie same to her Majesty. 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Twining said, that, in rising on the 
present occasion, he did so with consi- 
derable emotion, when he remembered 
that it was the third time he had Inul the 
honour of addressing the Court on a sub- 
ject of this solemn nature ; and perhaps 
the expressions which had fallen from the 
Chairman with so much feeling and elo- 
quence rendered it unnecessary for any 
observations to be made on his side of 
the bar. But he believed that, on occa- 
sions like the present, it was more re- 
spectful, and more in accordance with 
former usage and practice, to offer a few 
observations from his side of the bar, in 
support of those feelings which had been 
so ably addressed to the Court by the 
Chairman. {Hear, hear !) Before pro- 
ceeding to the solemn subject which hiui 
brought the Court together, he begged 
to be permitted to refer to the great 
loss the Court had su8tainc?d by the death 
of a learned member, who hud held an 
eminent situation under the Company, 
and whose eloquence had often been lis- 
tened to with attention and approbation 
in that Court. He alluded to the late 
Mr. Randle Jackson — {Hear, hear !) — for 
whose memory he felt assured every one 
in the Court entertained the highest 
feelings of respect, and whose aid and 
assistance he (Mr. Twining) had en- 
joyed on previous similar solemn occa- 
sions. For the third time since he (Mr. 
Twining) had possessed the honour of a 
seat in that Court, the East- India Com- 
pany had been called upon to express its 
condolence and regret for the severe loss 
which the nation had sustained by the death 
of a Sovereign. Severe indeed w'as the 
loss of u monarch who possessed the qua- 
lifications which were so pre-eminent in 
King William the Fourth. In looking 
at those qualificatioiis, it was impossible 
not to carry the mind further back, and 
to advert to the great judgment and ad- 
mirable discretion exhibited by his late 
revered Majesty George the Third, in 
devoting two of his sons to those profes- 
sions on which the prosperity, the secu- 
rity, and the glory of the nation so 
much depended. By devoting one of his 
sons to the army, the country eventually 
saw that attention paid to its discipline, 
and to the comfort and condition of the 
soldier, which added so much to the 
strength of that branch of the service — 
which rendered it so perfect and efficient. 


and so worthy to be placed in the hands 
of a Wellington, who led them from one 
glorious achievement to another, up to 
the greatest victory, which w'as upon 
record, and which had secured that 
which victory was alone to be wished for 
— tiainely, the establishment of peace and 
tranquillity throughout Europe. {Hear, 
hear!) Similar good effects resulted 
from the course adopted as to the educa- 
tion of the lately deceased and lamented 
Sovereign. He was destined to the sea 
service of his country, and his conduct 
in that service and the feelings he then 
imbibed led him to receive the proud 
distinction of being recorded as ** the 
Sailor King.'* In his transactions as a 
private gentleman (for to that rank he was 
pleased frcciuently to bring himself), there 
was no man who had more the art of 
insuring and almost commanding the love 
and respect of those around him. His 
attachment to the constitution, and hi.s 
devoted attachment to the church, en- 
deared him to the people, and obtained 
from them sentiments of love and grati- 
tude. His late Majesty throughout the 
whole course of his reign had been blessed 
by the continuance of peace, under which 
tlie country had been enabled to pursue 
that course of hapi)iness and prosperity 
which he ( Mr. Twining) trusted would 
long continue to murk the reign of their 
present most gracious Queen. {Hear, 
hear!) It was a matter of gratification 
to him that, without flattery, he could, in 
the spirit of truth, say, that though all 
royalty was still human, and of course 
liable to the failings of humanity, still in 
the life of the late King there were vir- 
tues which stood as beacons for the 
guidance of those who were called upon 
to succeed him. Tlie reign which had 
now eommcnced had begun under very 
peculiar circiiinstunees. He thought that 
little was to be apprehended from the 
youth of the Sovereign. When George 
III. was called to the throne he was 
very young and inexperienced, yet his 
was a long and glorious reign. He trusted 
tliat the present one would be equally so. 
With those feelings he perlectly concurred 
in all tiiat had been so ably stated by the 
Chairman. {Hear, hear!) 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that, before the 
question was put, he hoped to be allowed 
just to say, that lie most cordially concurred 
in all that had fallen from the Chairman 
upon the ])reserit occasion, and he trusted 
the address would be agreed to without 
any turther discussion. {Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Fielder reminded the Court of the 
great powers and advantages which had 
been conferred upon the Company by 
Queen Elizabeth ; and he trusted tliaC 
the present gracious Sovereign would 
emulate the example and follow in tbo 
steps of that great Queen. 
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The motion was then put by the Cliair- 
man^ and Carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then rose and said, that 
the Court had another duty to perform — 
a duty of a most melancholy nature. In 
dferirig the condolence of the East- India 
Company to the Queen Dowager, the 
Court could not fail to remember that 
that illustrious personage not only jiarti- 
cipated in the public loss which all felt 
and deplored, but also that she lamented 
the death of one with whom her )>crsonal 
happiness was inseparably united. IJis 
late Majesty and his illustrious consort 
had, happily for this country and for them- 
selves, presented a perfect model of con- 
jugal felicity, and the blow which had 
divided them had fallen with its propor- 
tionate weight. It was due to one who. 
for a long period, had been the dearest 
object of the late Sovereign’s aflections — 
to one who had shared in all his joys and 
in all his sorrows — it was <luc to one who 
to the latest moment of his life had af- 
forded all that comfort and consolation 
which female sympathy can so well im- 
part under even the most awful circum- 
stances— to approach her in this trying 
hour with the expression of condolence 
for the bereavement which she has sus- 
tained, and to evince that qualities such 
as she possessed were duly appreciated, 
and had not passed unobserved by the 
nation. It was due to her to show that 
those qualities ticcordcd with the nation's 
feelings and with the national character — 


{Heart hear J ) — and tliat they commanded 
the respect, the admiration, and the sym- 
pathies of the people at Isi^e. The hon. 
Chairman concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing address ; — 

To her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

We, the East-India Company, in General Court 
assembled, humbly beg leave to offer to your Ma- 
jesty the respectful expression of our condolence 
upon the detrease of your royal consort, our late 
most excellent and justly-belovctl Sovereign. 

We deeply sympathise with your Majesty and 
with the country upon this mournful occasion. 
We honour and revere the memory of our departed 
King, and ])ray that the Almighty may vouchsafe 
strength and consolation to your Majesty under 
your atflietion, and that your Majesty may be 
restored and long preserved iu the enjoyment of 
health and happiness. 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Twining observed, that he had no 
hesitation in giving his entire concurrence 
to every sentiment expressed in the ad- 
dress. 

IMr. Marriott also concurred ; and said 
that he thought some notice ought to 
have been taken of the readiness with 
which her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
bad always answered the appeals made to 
her on Ixdialf of charitable and religious 
iiistitntioris. 

The address was then agreed to iina- 
iiiinously, was ordered to be sealed with 
the Company’s seal, and to be presented 
to her Majesty the Queen Dowager by 
the (’huirnian and Deputy Cliairman. 

I'hc Court then udjc^iriied. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEKIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, Juty 3. 

Steam CommunUutlion with India. ^ 
In a Committee of Supply, Mr Hume 
made some inquiries respecting the ex- 
penses of steam communication with 
India. 

Sir J. Hobhouse said that, in accordance 
with the report of the committee, the' 
expenses of the proposed communication 
would be defrayed in equal shares by tiic 
public and the East- India Company. 
The public interest had, however, been 
guarded. It would now have to bear 
the expense as far as Alexandria, as it 
formerly had to bear that of the mails ; 
the cost from Alexandria to Bombay it 
would divide with the Company, which, 
in consideration of that division, would 
cede all the India postacre. The expense 
would be much lessened in the course of 
two years, and he felt convinced that the 
country would be satisfied with what had 
been done, both by the Queen’s Guvern- 
mcat and 'the Company. 

jisiat,Journ. N.S. Vof,. iiS. No* 92. 


Mr. G. F. Young observed, that the 
plan now proposed was confined to com- 
munication with Bombay only. Supposing 
that inquiries should terminate in showing 
tlie practicability of steam-communication 
witji the other presidencies, would the 
assent of the House to the scheme before 
it alTect the intercourse with those presi- 
dencies? This country ought not to 
abandon its great high road to India, 
one, too, from which it could not be cut off 
— namely, that by the Cape of Good Hope. 
Every thing ought to be done to shorten 
the voyage, as he felt convinced of the 
possibility of reaching Calcutta in seventy 
days after sailing from this country. 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that there was 
nothing in the present arrangements 
w'hich would preclude the adoption of a 
larger plan. 

The vote of £37,500 to defray the 
expense of the steam-boat communication 
with India was agreed to. 

East-India Postage.’^The following if 
(2 T) 
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the resolution reported in the House of 
Commons, on the 1st July, relative to 
£ast-India postage : — “ That upon every 
letter transmitted by puekct-boats between 
Suez and Bussora, or any other conve- 
nient part of the lied Sea, or the Persian 
Gulf, and the East- Indies, there shall be 
charged for every single letter Is., for 
every double letter 25., for every treble 
letter 3a., and for every letter of one 
ounce weight, whether single, double, or 
treble, 4a., and for every additional quarter 
of an ounce the postage of a single letter.** 

In the House of Lords, on 14tli July, 
the East-lndia Postages Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

Parliament was jirorogiied on the 17th 
July by the Queen in person. 

LAW. 

JuniriAL Committee of the Puivy’ 
CouNcir., Feh. 8. 

liliaee Chund and others^ Appellants ; 
Purtab Chmidf Manik Chwid, llcs- 
pondents. The Right lion. 7\ Ers/une 
delivered the judgment of their Lord- 
ships. 

This was an appeal from a decree of 
the Sadder Dewaiiny Aclawlut at Bom- 
bay, which formed the last of a series of 
proceedings in the court of that province, 
upon the quc.stion. Tiic iirst was a 
complaint filed in the Zillah Court at 
Surat, in 1819, against Hoop Chund 
(since deceased), by the present respon- 
dent, suing ill forma pauperis, in which 
he claimed, as heir of his late uncle 
Nami Chund, Sa. Us. 3,477, and an 
equal amount of interest, upon a note of 
hand alleged to have been given by Hoop 
Chund, in 1792, to Koorruni Chund, 
partner of Naiiu Chund, to secure the 
balance then due from Hoop Ciiund to 
the partnership. After several interme- 
diate proceedings in the Zillah Court and 
in the Sudder Adawlut (during wliiidi 
Boop Chund died, and the iircsent ap- 
pellants intervened to defend the suit), 
the cause came on before the Zillah 
Court fur final hearing in February 1823. 
The defence set up by Hoop CJuiiid, and 
aftenvards by his heirs, was, first, that 
Roop Chund never owed any thing to 
Kuna Chund or Kooriim Cliund. Se- 
condly, that the note produced had been 
fraudulently obtfiinod from tlie widow of 
Koorum Chund hy the plaintiff, who had 
no right to sue thereon ; thirdly, that the 
supposed cause of action had arisen more 
than twelve years before the commence- 
ment of the suit, and was therefore barred 
by the Regulations. In reply to the 
first defence, the plaintiff relied upon the 
production of the books of account and 
the note : in reply to the second defence. 


it was stated, that, after the death of 
Koorum Chund and the resfiondeiit's 
uncle Nanu Chund, the plaintiff came to 
a settlement of the partnership accounts 
with the widow of Koorum Chund, who, 
having received from him her dues, gave 
him a deed of release; Aviiercupon he 
took possession of the dufta and the note, 
as having the exclusive right to them. In 
reply to the third defence, he relied upon 
the fact that tlie note was executed at 
Poonah, where Roop Chund resided, and 
that ho had never been at Surat since, 
until just before the commencement of 
the suit; and furtlier, that Roop Chund, 
on his arrival from Puonali in 1819, Inui 
admitted the justice of his claim, and had 
offered a sum of money hy way of com- 
promise. The widow of Koorum Cliund 
was examined, and stated, that the note 
had no reference to any partnership con- 
cern between Koorum Chund and the 
plaiiitilf's uncle, Nanu Clmiid, but was 
given for nioiiey due to her husband 
alone ; and that the release was executed 
by her without reading it, and was intend- 
ed to relate only to charities and other like 
expenses ; that, at the time she executed 
it, she did not give the note to the plain- 
tiff, but tlwit he stole it, together with her 
books and papers. Tlie Zillah Court was 
of opinion that the evidence of Koorum 
Chund’s widow was fatal to the plaintilFs 
claim, and also that the phiiiitilf had not 
shewn in proof why the statute of limita- 
tions of twelve years should not bear 
upon his case, and therefore passed judg- 
ment against tJie jilaintiff. The cause was 
carried back by ajipeal to the Sudder 
Adawlut, before which fresh evidence 
was taken relative to the several ques- 
tions raised before the Zillah Court, and 
in June 1823 the Sudder Adawlut deter- 
mined to reverse the dct'ree passed by the 
Zillah Court at Surat, and decreed that 
Sa. R.V. G,0ol bo paid to the appellant by 
Roop Chund. with full costs in both 
courts. Against this decree the present 
appeal has been lodged. The counsel 
for the a])pellant insisted, hrst, that the 
respondent had made out no right of 
action cgaiiist Roop Chund or his 
heirs ; secondly, that as the supposed 
cause of action had arisen beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court at Surat, and as the 
defendant Roup Chund was not resident 
within it as a fixed inhabitant, and had only 
come to Surat for a temporary purpose, 
the Zillah Court had no jurisdiction in 
the ca.se ; and thirdly, that the plaintiff *s 
right of action, if it ever existed, had been 
barred by the lapse of time. Their lord- 
ships are of opinion that, upon the third 
objection, the decree of the Sudder 
Adawlut must be reversed, and the 
plaintiff’s suit dismissed. That objection 
was founded upon the first regulation ^ 
the Governor of Bombay; confirmed in 
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council in August 1800, for the institu- 
tion of ti court of justice in Surat. Tn 
this case the cause of action cirose twenty- 
seven years before any suit was com- 
incriccd. The respondent contended, and 
the Sndder Adawlut decided, that the erase 
was brought within two of the exceptions ; 
hrst, tiiat the defendant had admitted the 
truth of tile demand ; and secondly, that 
the plaintilT was prevented by the de- 
fendant’s continued residence at Poonah, 
where the note was given, from procur- 
ing a settlement of the bond, and that he 
lia<l thereby shown, that by a good and 
sudicient cause he had been precluded 
from obtaining redress. Their Iordshij»s 
are of opinion, that the facts stated by 
these witnesses ought not to he taken as 
proof of an adinis;;ion by the defendant of 
the truth of the plaintiff’s demand, so Jis to 
take the case out of the prohibitory clause 
of the regulation. Tlie only other ground 
is the continued residence of the defen- 
dant at Puonali ; and it wms stated in the 
argument, that it was useless for a poor 
man to commence any procec’dings 
against a wealthy opponent in the Peisli- 
wa’s court; hut tlicir lordsliips cannot, 
in the absence of oil proof, 3 * 110 icially as- 
sume this as a fact. Their lordsliips, 
therefore, are of opinion that they ought 
not to adopt vague surmises as a substi- 
tute for the clear and positive proof 
required by the regulation. If their 
lordships had found that, by a train of de- 
cisions in the courts abroad, the residence 
of the defendant beyond the limits of ju- 
risdiction of the Company’s courts had 
been considered a good and snrticicnt ex- 
cuse for the coniplainant’s delay beyond 
the twelve years, they would have con- 
sidered themselves bound by a practice 
upon which the plaintiff might have been 
fairly presumed to have relied ; hut none 
could be found. In the absence, there- 
fore, of proof and authority, their lord- 
ships can find no principle on whitdi they 
can determine that the residence of Jloop 
Chiiiid at Pooiiah afforded such an obsta- 
cle to the plaintiff’s obtaining earlier re- 
dress, as to exempt him from the prohi- 
bition under discussion. Their lord- 
ships will, therefore, recommend his Ma- 
jesty to allow this appeal, to reverse the 
decree of the Sudder Adawlut, and to 
affirm the sentence of the Zillah Court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEMBER OF COUNCIL AT MADRAS. 

On the 19th July, a Court of Directors 
was held at the East- India House, when 
Charles May Lushington, Esq. was 
unanimously re-appointed a member of 
the Council at Fort St. George, to 
succeed provisionally to that office on 
the expiration of the term of five years* 
service by George Edward Russell, Esq., 


or upon the occurrence of any previous 
vacancy. 


r.OVCllNOK OF NKW SOUTH WALKS. 

The (iiiccM has boon pleased to appoint 
Sir George (lij)ps, Knt., to he Captain- 
general and Govcnior-in-eliief of the 
Colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s lAind, and their respective 
dependencies: date 24<th July, 1837. 


I.ioirc AT FALSE POINT — HAY OF IIRNUAL. 

To TIIK EDITOK. 

J'MXt' India ILmsCy (ith July 1S37. 
Sill; — I am commanded, by the Court 
of Directors of the East- India Company 
to transmit copy of a renewed notice, 
dated Fort Vv'illiam, llic 23d .January last, 
as to the liglit intiMuied to be exhibited at 
False Foint, in the Hay of Bengal ; and 
I am to request that the same may be in- 
serted in the uisiatic Journal, 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient liiimMe Servant, 
James C. Melvill. 

Nofire. — llcfrrring to l.lic notire publishod from 
this ohicf iiiiitcr (late lOtli .July last, notice is 
Riven, that on the 1st day of March next, a light 
will lx* exhibited at False Point, on a tripod, in 
latitude lit' north, tind longitude HG® 4S' 8" 
east. 

'J’he light will be exhibited from an elevation of 
about sixty-five feet above high-water mark, and 
be visible in clear weather at ti distance of about 
thirteen iniltN from an elevation of fifteen feet 
above the siirfnee of the sea. 

The light will lx enntlnued at this heiglit until 
the end of November, after which it will lie di»- 
continueri, in order to the remov.al of the lantern 
to the top of the permanent building. It will sub- 
seciuently, viz- on and after the 1st of March IHW, 
Ihj .again exbiinted at an €>lev.ation of 1211 feetabove 
bigb-waicr mark, and be then visildc from elgh- 
tefii to twiMity miles in clear weather, from the 
height of llfteen feet from the surface of tlie sea. 

The pilots’ station will be continued, as hereto- 
fore, olT Point i^ilmyras, during the south-west 
monsoon, that is, from the 1.51 li March to the 1.5th 
September, during which iieriod the pilot vcs.sels 
cruize during the day olT the noint, anchoring 
during the night in a line east and west, in latitude 
2tP 42' to 20'* 48' north, with the point bearing west 
to we.st' by south ; the vessel, on bo.ard of which 
the next turn pilot may be, will bum a blue light 
and fire a maroon alternately every half hoiir, 
.commencing with the former at eight o’clock, and 
con tinuin.g till day-light. 

Commanders, on making the light on False 
Point , are recommended, after bringing it to bear 
west in from thirteen to fourtmi fathoms, to steer 
to the north-east, keepitig in from thirteen to eigh- 
teen fathoms as the wind may hang to the west- 
ward or eastward, on no account coming under 
the former depth. In this track the blue light and. 
maroon above-mentioned will be seen long before 
the light on False Point is lost sight of. If, how- 
ever, about the lieginning of September the wind 
comes from the eastward, or the weather assumes 
a threatening apfiearance. the pilot vessels necessa- 
rily haul olf to the eastward, and will then be found 
in a line lietween Point Palmyras and the floating 
light at the entrance of the Eastern Channel. 
V^scls therefore about that period, if the wind 
hangs to the eastward, or has a threatening ap- 
pearance, are recommended, after leaving False 
Point, on no account to approach Point Palmyras, 
but rather to endeavour to make for the floating 
light at the entrance of the Eastern channel : And 
it is further notified, that from the 15th Septem- 
ber no pilot vessel will be found to the westward 
of the western sea reef. 
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From the 15th September to the 15tli March, 
the pilot vessels cruize during the day between 
Seuffor sand and the western sea reef, anchoring 
in the night east and west of each other, in lati- 
tude 21* to 21® W nortli 

Vessels approaching either station during the 
day, are requested to make for that vessel on board 
of which they will see a large red flag flying at the 
main, whenever they can do so without great in- 
convenience or delay. In the night, during the 
north-east monsoon, that is, from 15th September 
to 15th March, at the floating light station at 
the entrance of the Eastern Channel, the vessel 
having the next turn pilot on board will burn a 
maroon every hour, and in thick weather every 
half-hour, and as before stated, at the Point Pal- 
myras station, during the south-west monsoon, or 
between 15th March and 15th September, such 
vessel will alternately bum a blue light and ma- 
roon every half-hour. Commanders arc in like 
manner requested during the night to seek their 
pilot ftom such vessel ; it being, however, under- 
stood that any pilot vessel which may be first seen 
Is bound immeaiately to use every exertion to put 
a pilot on Ixiard, night or day, without reference 
to turn or rotation, and that this latter is only 
allowed when no delay is occasional thereby. 

By order of the Marine Board. 

(Signed) C. B. Gruknlaw, Secretary* 
Fort William, 22d Jan. 1837. 


THE NASSlirK DIAMOND. 

On the 20th J uly, the great Nassuck 
cliamoiirl, with other jewels, forming part 
of the Ueccaii booty, was sold by public 
auction at Willis’s rooms. The Nassuck 
diamond, which weighs 357^ grains, and 
is said to be of the finest water, was pur- 
chased by Emanuel Brothers, of Be vis 
Marks, for X7,200, a price considerably 
under its value. Amongst the Arcot 
diamonds, sold at the same time (for- 
merly the property of Queen Charlotte), 
was a magnificent pair of brilliant car- 
rings, weighing 223.^ grains, perhaps the 
finest in the world, which was bought by 
the same person for £1I,(XK), a sum in- 
finitely below the estimated value. The 
entire sale produced £4^,818. 

THE queen’s LEVKE. 

The Queen held her first levee on the 
3 9tli July, at St. James’s Palace, and the 
attendance of the nobility and gentry was 
more numerous than on any occasion fora 
number of years past. 

The following were amongst the nume- 
rous presentations: — 

Gen. Sir W. Houston. 

Lieut. Cien. Sir George Walker. [India. 

Mqj. Gen. Sir J. Dickson, on his return from 

Maj. Gen. Salinond. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Lowe. 

Maj. J. £. Williams, Madras army. 

Lieut. C. E. Grant, Bengal Infantry. 

Sir H. Wlllock. 

Lieut. Rawlinson. 

Maj. Gen. T. Pollock, C.B. 

Gen. Sir John Slade. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett. 

Lieut. Gen. Lord Edward Somerset. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Joseph O’llalloran, K.C.O. 

LImt. Moonsom. 

Mi^. Gen. Sir Robert H. Dick. 

JUeut. Col. Maxwell. 

Lieut. Col. Jackson. 

Col. Sir B. Camac. 

Ueut. Col. Henry Colville. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert Barton. 

('apt. Melville Grindlay, Indian army. 

Vi^Adntlral Sir Edward Owen. 

Mr. C. Rtdtierts, on his return from India. 


Dr. James Bumes. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, on departure for Ceylon. 
Capt. Burford. 

Capt. Isacke. 

Capt. John Wetherall, on his return from India. 
Gen. Sir Alexander Dickson. 

Capt. G. Nott, on his return from India. 

Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes. 

Maj. Gen. Boardman. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Thos. Reynell. 

Capt. Edward Walter, 3d liombay L.C. 

Rear Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, on being 
appointed to the naval command In India. 

Capt. James Mackenzie, Hlh Bengal L.C. 

Lieut. Henry Aston, luth Bombay N.l. 

Lieut. Kastwick, Bombay N.l. 

Gen. the Hon Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. 

Gen. Sir Lowry Cole. 

Gen. Sir F. Wetherall. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir A. Barnard, 
l.ieut. Outi. .Sir Jasper Nicolls. 

Lieut, (ien. Carey. 

Lieut, (ieii. Sir Uolx'rt O’Callaghaii. 

Lieut. Gc.i. Sir J. S. Barns, K.C.B. 

Lieut, lieu. Sir Theophilus Pritzler. 

Lieut. Gen. James Watson, C.B., on return from 
India, and .ippointmcnt to Nth Foot. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas Hawker. 

Maj. Gen. .Sir Patrick Lindt-say. 

Major Blyth, 49th regt-, on his return to India. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederick .Adam, on his return 
from Madras. 

Major Mitchell. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Wm. Keir Grant. 

Col. Arthur, on returning from the Govern- 
ment of Van Diemen's Land, and on appointment 
as commander of the Guelph ic Urder. 

Capt. Barrow, on his return from Madras. 

Capt. Delmnain. 

Capt. Harkness. 

Major Kstcourt, on his return from the Eu- 
phrates expedition. 

Major Willork, K.L.S. 

HEll MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

L. Drags, (ordered to India). Maj. G. G. 
Tuile to be Ih ut.col. ; and Maj. il. Andrews, from 
h. p. of Cape corps, to be major (both 30 June 37 : 
Capt. fi. Slade to be major, v. Tuile (1 July 
37) — To bo (iipts. Capt. C. B. Tucker, from h. p. 
24th L. Drags. ; Lieut. Jos. Phillips, from 12th 1,. 
Drags.; Lieut. Wm. White, from 11th L. Drags, 
(all rtO June): Lieut. J. W. Verbury, v. Slade I 
July). — To Ok Lieuts. Lieut. J. £. l.'odd, from 44th 
F. ; Lieut. W. 11. Hadfleltl, from 44th F. ; Lieut. 

S. Fisher, from 11th L. Drags. ; Lieut. Geo. New- 
ton, from 13th F. ; Lieut. J. li. H. Rose, from 11th 
L. Drags, i l.ieut. Ge«). Forties, from 4ih L. Drags. ; 
Lieut. W. E. FitzEdward Barnes, from 26th F. ; 
Lieut. J. 1 i. Forest, from 1 1th L. Drags. ; Lieut. 
James Martin, from 11th L. Drags.; Lieut. J. O. 
Burridge, from 11th L. Drags. ; Lieut. E. G.Swin- 
ton, from 11th L. Drags, (all 30 June 37) • Cornet 

K. T. Montgomery, v. Verbury (1 July 37).— To 
be Cornets. Cornet Geo. Steinbach, from h.p. 12th 
I.. DnigK. ; Cornet J. C. Ralston, from h. p. 25th 

L. Drags. (boih:i0 June 37). — Tube Assist. Surgeon. 
Assist. Surg. Geo. Knox, from R'ld F. (30 June 37). 

4th L. Drags, (at Bombay). Lieut. F F. Janvrin, 
from 2t)th F., to be lieut., v. Persse who exch. (G 
Jan. 37) ; Lieut. James Cowell, from 11th L. Drags., 
to be lieut., v. Forbes app. to 3d L. Drags. (3U 
June). 

llfh L. Drags, (in Bengal). Capt. W. J. Downes, 
from 3d L. Drags., to be capt., v. Tritton who 
exch. (2 June 37.)— Comet W. Cathrey to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Warrington who retires ; and Cornet 

T. M. L. Wcguelin, from 16th L. Drags., to be 
cortit '. V. Cathrey (both 30 June). 

13fh. L. Drags, (at Madras). Comet James Hus- 
sey to be lieut. by purch., v. Gethinwho retires; 
and T. W. Smith to be cornet by purch., v. Hussey 
(both 7 July 37;. 

IGIA L. Drags. (In Bengal). Lieut. O. O’H. 
Gavin to lie capt. by purch., v. Guest who retires; 
Cornet R. A. Vule to be lieut. by purch., v. J. C. 
R. Weguelin who retires (all 26 May 37); T. F. 
Powell to be cornet by pureh., v. Yule (27 do.).— 
F. C. Trower to be cximet by purch., v. Weguelin 
app. to llth L. Drags. (30 June). 
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2d Foot (at Bombay). Capt. T. H. Davies, from 
1i. p. unattached, to be capt., v. C. F. Holmes who 
exch., Tec. ilif. (9 June 37).— Lieut. T. Sealy to be 
capt. by purch., v. Davies who retires ; Ens. G. S. 
Moodie to be lieiit. by purch., v. Scally : and Ens. 
W. II. M. Simmons, from 7^th F., to be ens., v. 
Moodie (all 1(1 June .37). — 1). J. Dickinson to be 
ens. by purch., v. Simmons whose app. has not 
taken place c.'K) do.'. 

4f/t Foot, (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. T. Faunce to 
be capt. ^ purch., v. Lonsdale who retire.^ ; Kn.s. 
J. H. H. Huxton to be licut. by purch., v. Fauncc; 
and Josciih Palmer to be ens. by purch., v. Iluxton 
(hU 2.3 June 37)«— Lieut, t'ol. R. England, from 
7.5th F., to be licut. col. (July 7l - — To lAeots. 
Licut. D. A. Courtayiie, from 45th F.; Lieut. C. 

S. Teale, from 2Cth ; Licut. A. C’. Auderston, 
from .54th F. ; Licut. W. Shepp.-ml, from .57th 
F. ; Licut. W'. II. M. Ogilvie, from tSth F. : Ens. 
•lobn (Cameron, from .54th F. ; Ens. C\ M- Wilson, 
from Ptith F. (all 7 July) ; 2d Lieut. R. Hawkes, 
from .5th F. (l\ do.) ; Ens. R. U’Ncill (9 do.) ; Ens. 
J. L. Shortt (It) do.).— To be Eneitrmt. lOns. AV. W. 
Rond, from 2d W. I. Rcgt., v. O’Neill (!) July); 
Ens. J.A.Madigun, from 71st F., v. Shortt (in do.) 

Gth Foot (.at Bombay). Lieut. AV. 11. M.Ogilvie, 
from 46th F., to be licut., v. Atkins who exrh. (9 
June 37) ; Lieut. J. D. Macdonald, from 2d AV. 1. 
regt., to be lieut., v. Ogilvieapp. to 4th F. (7 July;. 

\Hh Foot (in Bengal). Licut. G. A. Tytler, from 
13th F., to be lieut., v. Deane who exch. (24 Nov. 
.T6). 

13t;i Foor (in Bengal). Lieut. AA'm. Deane, from 
9th F., to he lieut., v. Tytler who exch. '24 Nov. 
tUi) ; Ells. J. W. Forbes to be lieut., v. Newton .app. 
to .'Id L. Drags.; and F. G. Tidy to be ens., v. 
Forbes (both .3y June 37). 

26//i Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. R. II. Strong to 
be paym., v. Jas. Rodgers who mtiros upon n. p. 
(1 June 37) ; Lieut. C. .S. Tcalc, from h. ]>. 66th 
F., tobelieut., v.John Millcrwhoexch. (.'in June); 
En.s. J. W. Johnstone to he lieut., v. Berner app. 
to 3tl L. Drags. ; atui E. R. Parker to lie ens., v. 
Johnstone (both 1 July 37) ; Licut. ,1. AV. Grylls, 
from Ceylon regt., to be lieut., v. Teale app, to 4Lh 
F. (7 July). 

2Mh Fmt (in N. S. AVales). Eas. H. D’A. Kyle 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Trapand who retires; 
and Cailet E. M. Love to be ens. by purch., v. Kyle 
(both 23 June 371 : Ens. R. Ueaumgartner to *bc 
lieut. by purch., v. Gainpbcll who retires; andJ. 

E. H. Pryee t<i be eius. by purch.. v. Rcaumgartner 
(Ixith .‘in June 37). 

Alet Foot (at Madras). En.s. T. Jones to lie lieut. 
by purch., v. Jenkins prom.; and R. Pratt to be 
ens. by purch., v. Jones (both 16 June 37)* 

44th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. R. .Stuart to lie lieut., 
V. Hndfleld app. to 3d 1.. Drags. ; .and Serj. M.aj. 
Kipling to be ens., v. Stuart (both .'in Junc:i7). 
4dth Fold (in Bengal). Serj. Maj. Mayiie. from t;;{d 

F. , to be qu. mast., v. Brew who retires on h. p. (23 
June .37). 

&4th Foot (at M.'ulras). Brev. Licut. Col. R. H.art, 
from h. p 2d Gar. Bat. to he ca)>t., v. Walsh prom.; 
Lieut. J. R. 'i'urncr to be capt. by purch., v. Hart 
who retires ; and Ens. (». F. Long to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Turner -all 16 June 37'; Ens. E. Honey-, 
worxl, from 38th to be ens., v. Long prom. (2:1 
do ). — F.n8 C. F. Heatley to be licut., v. Anderson 
app. to 4th F.; and Fins. Win. Maepherson, from 
h. p. 44th F., to be ens., v. He.*itley ibothyjiily 
37); H, A. Hollinswoilh to be ens., v. Cameron 
prom, in 4th F'. (8 do.). 

»7th Foot (at M.idras). Licut. Wm. Jones, from 
Ceylon regt., to be lieut., v. Sheppard app. to 4th 
F. (7 July 37). 

61«r Foot (in Ceylon). T. W. Hudson to be eas. 
by purch., v. Burmester who retires (16 June (i/ • — 
Staff Assist. Surg. J. C. Cameron, m.d., to be assist. 
suTg., V. Mac Dermott app. to Staff (23 do.) 

ti2d Foot (at Madras). Major John Garvork, 
from h. p. unattached, to be major, v. Cramer 
prom. (9 June 37).— Capt. lion. G. Upton to be 
major by purch., v. Garvock who retires ; Lieut. 
H. R. Moore to be capt. by purch., v. Upton ; Fins. 

T. K. Scott to be lieut. by purch., v. Moure ; and 
J. F. Egar to be ens. by purch., v. Scott (all 16 
June 37). 

G3d Fwt (at Madras). Lieut. Edw. Hill, from h. 
p. 2<;th F., to be lieut., v. H. Croly prom. (7 July 
37). 


Ceylon Rifle Regt, Ens. Edw. Hamilton, from 
23th F., to be 2d lieut., v. Gildeawho exch. (:K) 
June 37).— 2d Lieut. John Meyllger to be 1st lieut., 
V, Jones app. to 57th F. ; 2d Lieut. Rupert Camp- 
liell to be 1st licut.. v. Grylls app. to 26th F.; and 
Serj. Maj. R. Watson, from 7Uth F., to be 2d lieut., 
V. Heyiigcr (all ^ July) ; J. D. Travers to be 2a 
lieut., v. Campbell (8 do.). 

Unattached. Maj. 11. Cramer, from 69d F., to 
be lieut col. (9 June .‘17).— Lieut. R. Jenkins, from 
41st F'., to be capt. by purch. (16 do.). 

Chelsea Hospital. Lif ut. Gen. Sir G. T. AValker, 
Bart, luid (;.C.B. to be lieut. governor, v. Gen. 
Hon. Sir Alex. Mope dec. (24 May 37;. 


naiTISlI OFFICKXS IN I'RRSIA. 

Hrewt . — The undermentioned officers, employed 
on a particular service in Persia, to h.ave local rank 
in that country, while so employed :—To be Lieut. 
Cols. Capt. Justin Sheil, 31st Bengal N.I. ; Capt. 
Charles Stmlrlart, h. p. Royal Staff corps; and Capt. 
R. Wilbraham h. p. unattached (all 2 June 37). 
— To be Majors. Lieut. G. P. Cameron, 40th Madras 
N.I. ; I.icut. George VV'oodfall, 43th Madras N.I.; 
TJeut. F'rancis Farrant, 3d Boinlxiy L.C. ; 1st Lieut. 
E. D. Todd, Bengal Artillery ; Lieut. 11. C. Raw- 
liiisoii, 1st Bombay Gr. N.I. ; and 2il Lieut. John 
Laughton, Bengal engineers (all 2 June 37). 

EAST INDIA rOMPANV’s rADETS. 

Rreeet. — 3'he undermentioned cadets, of Hon .E. 
I. Comuanv’s service, to have temporary rank of 
ensign during period of their being placed under 
roiinnand of Col. Pasley, of Royal Fingineers, at 
Chatham, for field instructions in art of sapping 
and mining, vie.— Cadets A. D. Turnbull and A. 
G. Gooilwyu vboth .30 June 37). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Junk 29. Drum more, Mylnc, from Mauritius 
nth March; at Pentland Frith.— 30. Ativiclf, 
Mackay, from V. I). I.aiid^th March; off Fal- 
mouth.— Jui.v 3. John CanipbeU, Paton, from 
Bombay 2«'tth F'eb. ; in the Clyde. — fi. tiuvid Scott, 
Reeves, from Bengal 22d Feb. ; off Plymouth, — 
14. WHliurn Janlitm, Highat. from China 13lh 
F'eb., and Cape 7th May ; olf Liverpool. — 17. Java, 
Jobling, from Bengal 1,5th F'eb., and Madras .5th 
March; Zenobia, t)wcn, from Bengal 8lh March, 
and C’ape I9th May ; Frince llefrvnt. Biles, from 
China 4lh March; Vpton Castle, Duggin, from 
Bombay 2d March, .and Cape llih May; and 
Karoim, .Smith, from Mauritius 6th April ; all at 
Deal. — Duchess of Nf»rthufnf}ri lrin(i, Uoxbro, from 
N, .S. AVales l/Lli March ; off Portsmouth. — Zb*//- 
liant, Gilkesoii, from Bengal 22d Feb. j Pttrtei’, 
•Searight, from Bengal 11th M.trcli; Ijtiwther, 
Murphy, from Bengal 3th F'eb., and Cane 23th 
April; Icnnhoe, Gilisoi^ from Bengal 2d March ; 
and Mediterranean Packet, Green, troin Mauritius 
1.5tirF'eb. ; id] at Liverpool. — yfbV/uts^ M*F'ec\ 
from Uombiiy 2d March; Syria, from 

Bengal 1.5th Kei». : Oriental, Sealers, frtm Bengal 
4th March; London, llondless, from Bengal 7th 
March ; jilexander Johnstone, .Aiild, from Bengal 
22d F'eb. : and Spartan, Bull, from N.S. Wides 
.*»»th March; all off HoWhead.— Nepfi/we, Wil- 
liams, from China 2.5th Feb. ; off Brighton. — Sa- 
muel linker, AVild, from Mauritius 9th April; at 
Bristol. — Arab, Simpson, from Mauritius; at 
Cork —18. General Palmer, Down, fnmi Bengal 
26th F'eb. ; and IVillinm H'i/son, Miller, from Mau- 
ritius 6M1 April, .and Cape 6th May ; both at Deal. 
— Lord iiotlvrich, Wetherall, from N. S. Wales 2lst 
Nov., ami New Zealand i6th Jan. ; off Porta- 
momh.— London, Mayer, from Batavia 27th Feb. ; 
at ('owes. — FAiznbeth, Livingstone, from V. D. 
Land ]4lh March ; off Dover. — Selma, Luckie, 
from Bengal, 2d M.trch ; at Liverpool. — Enterprise, 
Rolxrls, trorn Bengal : at Gravesend. — 19. Vestal, 
Taylor, from N. 8. Wales .5th Dec., and New Zea- 
land .3(1 Jan. ; off Margate.— Ncda, Warde, from 
Batavia; off Beachy Head.— 24. Dryade, Heard, 
from Mauritius 11th April; off Dover.— 25. Gi/- 
hert Munro, Duff, from Mauritius 8th April ; off 
Penzance.— 26. Matilda, Wardle, from Mauritius 
17th April; and Mtma, Gill, from Bengal 13th 
March : both off Liverpool.r-28. Rhoda, Hurst, 
from V. D. Land 3d March ; off Falmouth. 
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Departurei, 

Jours 34. Avah, Sparkes. for Bengal ; ftom 
Deal.— Jllio/abor, Dunlop, for Cape and Mauri- 
tius ; from Greenock. — 37> Bengalee, Hamlin, for 
Bengal; from Greenock.— 3«. Feoersham, 

Wetoter, for Bombay ; tlliza Stctvart, Muller, for 
China ; and Ricfiard Mount, Farmer, for Mauri- 
tius ; all from Deal — 2!). Repulse, Pryce. for Ma- 
dras and Bengal (with Conipany’s troops); and 
Eweretta, Gilmore, for N. S. W ales ; both from 
Deal. — WillUmi Nicol, Kincaid, for N. S. Wales; 
from Greenock. — July 2. FaMc Queen, Hookey, 
for Mauritius; from Liverpool.— 3. Katherine 
Stewart Forbes, Fell, for South Australia ; from 
Portsmouth.— Rodgers, for Cape; and 
BHiza Jane, Walker, for Mauritius; both from 
Deal.— 4. Orient, White, for Cape and Bengal ; 
and Charlotte, Brown, for Algoa Bay ; both from 
Deal — Kmmu, Hudson, for Bombay ; from Liver- 
pool.— 6. Tirkter, White, f()rCaf)e; from Deal. — 
8. Superior, M‘Ewen, for t^hina ; from Liver{>ool. 
— ». Lord Althorpe, Sproule, for Singapore ami 
Manilla: and Mary Buhner, Cant, for Mauritius; 
both from I^iverpool. — Mary, Robertson, for Mau- 
ritius; from Leith.— 10. Royal IVUlinm, Fra/er, 
fur Madras and Beng<il; from Portsmouth. — 
Andronutchc, New, for N. S. Wale.<i ; from Ply- 
mouth. — Orient, Taylor, for Bombay ; from Li- 
verpool.— Hughes, for Mauritius; from 
Marseilles.'— 11. Franres, Heath, for Bombay; 
from Liverpool.— 12. Othrspoot, Richardson, for 
Bengal; from Liverpiail. — Fairy Queen, C!ousiiis, 
for .St. Helena and Ceylon ; and Samuel ^Vinter, 
Rodger, for N. S. Wales; both from Deal. — 14. 
Collingtvood, Holmes, for Bengal; and Hindito, 
Briscoe, fur V. D. Lund and N..s. Wales; both 
ftum Liven)onl. — 15. Diana, Ireland, for Cal- 
cutta; from Bordeau.x.. — hi, James Rattison, Cro- 
marty, for N. .S. Wales (with convicts) ; and 
Boyrre, Richardson, for Rotnbiiy ; both from Deal. 
■— 111. Comet, J'aterson, for Algoa Bay ; from Dejil. 
—19. Trio, Boag, for Singapore, &c. ; from Liver- 
pool. — ^21). flJndagau.'ur, Walker, for Bengal (with 
troops) ; from Portsmouth. — Mountstmrt Ftphin- 
stone. Toller, for Bengal (with troops) ; Theresa, 
Young, for Bengal ; and VVilliam llnrns, Terry, 
for N, S. Wales; all ft-oin Deal. — Warrior, Brown, 
for Cape and India: from South Shields. — Mid- 
Lothian, Motrison, for N. S. Wales; from Leith. 
—21. Fotheringtoii, for Batavia and China; 

Urania, Noakes, for Bombay ; and Mary, Glass, 
for Bomliay; all from Liver)iool.— 22. Exmouth, 
Warren, for Bengal ; from Portsiiiouth. — Mia, 
Freeman, for N. S. Wales (with convicts); from 
Sheerness. — ^22. Theodosia, Coleman, fur Bengal ; 
Heywood, .lones, for Bombay ; Dennison, Jones, 
for China : and Dorothy Gales, Moore, for Cape; 
all from Liverpool. — 2.1. iMtiimi, Wimble, fur 
Bengal (with tifKips) ; from Portsmouth. — Cum- 
brian, Paul, for Mauritius : from Deal. --25. Duke 
of Bedford, Bowen, for Beiigul ; from Portsmouth. 
— 2(>, Moira, Owen, for Bengal (with trixips) ; 
from Deal. 


rASSEN'OF.KS FROM INUIA. 

Per Lady Rafles, from Bengal : Wornum; 

Lieut. Beavan ; Ens. Weaver; Mr. Morrison. 

Per Upton Castle, from Bombay : Mrs. Dicken- 
son; Mrs. Hill; Mrs. Mignan; John KetuLsh, 
Esq., C. S. ; Major Reynolds, 2dGr. regt. ; Capt. 
Hill, Bombay army ; Lieut. Boye, ditto ; Lieut 
Bowen, H. M.4Uthregt. ; 11 children; 4 servants. 

Per Jam, from Bengal and Madras: Ills Exe. the 
Right. Hon. Lieut. Gen. Sir F, Adam, K.C.B., 
late governor of Madras ; JJeut. J. T Airey, II. M. 
3d Buffs, aide-de-camp to his Excellency.— From 
Bengal; Mrs. Smoult: Mrs. Parish; Mrs. Strange; 
Mrs. Heming ; W. H. Smoult, Esq., barrister ; 
Rev. Dr. Parish: Capt. Strange, H.M. 2(ith regt, ; 
Lieut. Shum, ditto, commanding invalids ; Lieut. 
Moultrie, 57th Bengal N. I. ; Dr. Thompson, Ben- 

B il med. estab. ; two Masters Strange ; Miss £. 

emuiff ; 43 invalids, 3 women, and 7 children 
from U. M. rents, in India.— From Madras : Mrs. 
Searle; Mrs. Lawrie; Dr. Searle, med. estab.; 
Rev. Dr. Lawrie : LieuL Babingtoti, Madras artil- 
lery ; Mr. and Mrs. D. Wyard and child ; two Misses 
Searle; two Misses Lawrie; Masters Searle and 
Deering; three Masters Rhenjus.—; Lieut. Heming 
and Ens. Hobson, both of H. M. 2Gch regt., died 
at MB). 

Pei* Zenebia, from Bengal : Miss Sloane ; Wm. 
Sloane, Esq. ; Capt. Pesrson, 16 th Lancers ; Lieut. 


Lawrell. Bengal Cavalry; Mr. GllMon.-. From 
the Cape ; Henry Buckton. E.s<i. ; Georgs? Hodgs- 
kins, Esq. ; H. J. Woolaston, Esc;. ; M.'i.ster Fmr- 
bridge.—(, Capt. and Mrs. Milner were landcxl at the 
Cape). 

Per Prince lb gent, from China : Mr. W. K« 
Vaux. R. N. 

Per Oriental, from Bengal ; Mrs, H.aworth. 

Per David Seott, from Bengal and St. Helena : 
Mrs. Ayre ; M is.s Ashton. 

Per William Glen Atulerson, from N. S. Wales : 
J. W. Palmer, Esq. ; J. Hawkins, Esq. * Lieut. 
Hussy, U. N. ; Mr. Lane; Mr. Culverall. 

Per Craigir.var, from N. S. Wales ; Mrs. Waith- 
man ; Miss Biiigle ; Dr. Smith ; Mr. Kerr ; Mr. 
Oakden. 

Per Mediterranean Paeket, from N. S. Wales; 
Mrs. Frasier ; Mr. Smali ; Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wanls, &e. 

Per IViUiam WilsoUf from Mauritius ; Mrs. Ro- 
lM?rts; Mrs. Fiird'^e; Mrs. Fciruii ; Mrs. Miller: 
Mrs. Gerais; Mcsirs. ncl.inney, Fonicre, Ferran, 
Ronton, Roberts, L. Iloberts, Allcnby, and Bon- 
tenaille; Misses Roberts, Fordere, and two Misses 
Ferran. 

Per Duvhijss of Northamherland, from N..S. Wales; 
Major Mitchell; Mrs. Mitehell and family : Mr. 
Janies Blnek ; Mrs. Black and family ; Mr. Walton; 
Mrs. Walton and family; Miss Palmer; Dr. 
Lawrence ; Dr. Tarn ; Dr. Dobie ; Dr. Ellis; Mr. 
Buliuer. 

Krpeeted. 

Per Clyde, from Bengal : Mrs. E. Downes and 
child; Mr. Tlionuis Lcthgow ; Mr. W. H. Cox. 

Per Marion, from Bengal : Mrs- Col. Webber; 
Mrs. Fitxgerrild and two children ; Mrs. J- 11. 
Swinhoe and an infant; Mis. Bramier and an in- 
fant, Mrs. lioussac ; Major C. Fil/.geraid, Bengal 
army: Dr. Bnuidei', medical establishment. 

Per Larkins, from Bengal: Mrs. Halford; Mrs. 
Turner and tliree children ; J. (barter, Esq , C. S. ; 
U. J. Loiighnan, Ksi;., C. S. ; H. Lnshinglon, Esq., 
C. S'. ; (?.ipl. Halford, 41st N. I.; Cnpi. Milner. 
.31st N. I.; Lient. Turner, 1st L. C. ; Mr. W. 
Wrightson, assist, surgeon; Mr. J. 11. Waugh, 
ditto. — (For the ( ;a)>c ; Mrs. Burton and tVmr ehil- 
dren ; Capt. .S^mrks, H. M. 4()lh regt. ; laeut. Bur- 
ton, 40th (M. 1. ; Lieut. A. Uillatiders, 54th N. 1.) 

Per JlenforfMiire, from Bengal, for Mauritius, 
itc , : Mr. and Mr.s. Sliaw, C. S., and family ; Lieut, 
and .Mrs. Eyre and family, Bengal artillery; Mrs. 
Kemp and family ; Dr. Langstatf ; Mr. C. Bretts. 

Per Rohnrts, from Bengal : George Todd, Ksij., 
C. S.; Col. Ueatsoii; Major Conran ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Gilho m ; Capt. imd Mrs. Whillield arnl three 
children; Mr. Bailey; Mr. Hoare; Master Low. 

P/w from Beng.al : Capt. Welland; Mr. 
Disandt; Mr. Ephraim; Mr. Boueher ; Mr. S. 
Kawson, H. C. M. ; Master Warden. 

Per Henry Pureher, from Bengal: Lieut, and 
Mrs. Pearee. 

Per Mary Somerville, from Bcng.al ; Misses 
M* Donald ami Pyke; Me.ssrs. M'Donald and 
Pyke. 

Per Pelxoe, from Bengal : Mrs. Lcechman ; Rev. 
John Leeehman; Mr. iames Leiiehman. 

Per Florentin, from N..S. Wales: R. Bennett, 
Kstj. ; Mrs. Bennett and five children ; Misses 
Kirk, Murray, and Wright; Dr. Wilson; Mr. 
Betts ; Mr. Rodd ; Mr. Laing. 

Per Perseueranee, from N.S. Wales: Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Thomi>son; Mrs. Barkus ; Miss Whitley. 

Per Sarah JScfvby, from N. S. Wales : Messrs. 
H. Lamliert, H. Jarvis, Winchela, M. M'Donough, 
M.Wall, Wm. Ryan, Wm.M* Mahon, N. Keenan, 
R. Dwyer, John Wilson, and Thos. Dick. 

Per Thomas Harrison, from V. D. Land : Mr. 
and Mrs. Burns ; Miss Burns ; Dr. Heudenon ; 
Messrs. Sterling, Croker, and Brand. 

FASSENtiEIiS TO INDIA. 

Per Royal William, for Madras and Bengal ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Slack ; Mr. and Mrs. Main and five chil- 
dren ; Mr. and Mrs. Thomason and four children ; 
Mrs. Fraser; Capt. Strettell : Lieut. Haines; Dr. 
Watson: Messrs. Watson, Robinson, Law, Ba- 
thurst, Mill, and Leman. 

Per Oriefit, for Bengal: Mrs. Vansander; Misses 
M*Dowell, Deane, Pigou, Braddon, Q|iiby, and 
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Davidson ; Messrs. Lamb, Paul, Fordycc, Suther- 
land, Chapman, Adam, and Aslipital. 

Par WimUtor, for llengal ; Mrs. Wilberforce 
Bird : Mrs. Lunauuville (^iarke ; Mrs. 11. Bird ; 
the Misses Whish ; the Misses Ley ccs ter; Misses 
Lamb, Graham, Kane, and Bradan: Messrs. Alex- 
.'mdei*, Karnes, Cocks, Duveton, Hicks, Kanshawc, 
and Clarke. 

Pttr MountKtnart Klphimtone, for Bengal : Col. 
and Mrs. Thaekwell ; Miss Tlurckwell; Miss Max- 
well; Major Slade; Cant, and Mrs. Cormack, and 
two Misses Cormack ; Capt. Hale; l.iculs. Korljcs 
and IJnet : Cornets Sullivan and Wylde ; Hr. Jfeu- 
derson; Mr. Geo. lleddJin, V. S.; Mr. (.’ole. 

Per Madafmscar, for Bengal : Antonio i’ercira, 
Rsq., and lady, and six Misses Pereira; Cant, and 
Mrs. GrilHths ; Mrs. Col. Godhy ; Mrs, Montgo- 
mery ; Misses Gndby, GrilHths, Satehweil. and 
Loc'vc; Lieut. Ilallitiuy: Kiis. l^ury; Mr. Forbes; 
Capt. L’Kstruiige; Lieuls. Montgomery, Wade, 
Kairtlougli, and Wood ; Ensigns Campbell and 
Brockman; and 100 soldiers II. M. service. 

Per Gilmore t for Honilxiy : Mrs. Neil (iamnbell; 
Mrs. Lindsay ; Misses Bolton, Whieliclo, and Har- 
vey ; Hr. Luinesworth. 

Per Lord llunffurfird. for Bengal: Hon. Mrs. 
H.'il/a'll; Mrs. Pennington; Mrs. Luslungton ; Mrs. 
Currie; Mrs. Burnell ; Mrs. Butter; Misses Turn- 
hull, Sliakcspear, M‘Lean, Pattfii, and Bowen ; 
two Misses M'Leod; two Misses M'Kenxie; Capt. 
Burnett; Mr. tUirrie; Mr. Lushiiigton; Mr. Hal- 
rymple; Mr. Mayne; Mr. M'lven/ie. 

Per Londont for Bengal ; Major and Mrs. Kings- 
ton ; Mr. and Mrs. Blake; Mrs. Bose; Mr. and 
Mrs. Toale; Mrs. lUiUbnl; Misses Durham, 
Smith, and JuhiistoM ; throe Misses Bow'cu ; Capt. 
BaKiers, in cliarge of troops ; Capt. Barrett and 
son; Kns. Gny; Bov. '1'. Wy brow ; Mr. Paton ; 
Mr. Ilondorson; Mr. Parlniry; .Mr. French; tw'o 
Masters Beamland ; Masters Turnbull and Lesley. 

Per A/oiVn, for Betigal ; Mrs. I leiiderson ; Capt. 
Lockwitod ; Liouls. Dyer, Montgomery, amt 
Moore: t'ornct Uiaitshaw; Assist. Surgeons Hen- 
derson and Knox, &o. 

Per Gwngc.v, for Bombay : Major Brough; Cor- 
nets Todd and Cole; Mr. Gnsn, surgeon; Miss 
Guilland; Master Henderson, «\ic. 

Per lioynet for Bombay ; Mrs. Col. W ood ; Mrs. 
Richardson ; Mr. and .\irs. tStockloy ; Misses Or- 
ton, F. Orton, and Mant; Mr. Fagan. 

Per E^moutht for Bengal ; Lieut. Col. and Mrs. 
(Hieape: Mrs. Majijr Warner; Capt. and Mrs. 
Fitxgeiaid; Misses IMowden and Grah.ain; C.'apt. 
Williams; Mr, Hunliar ; Hv.Spryc; Mr. Grant; 
Mr. Hockley. 

Per Mnlahurt for Bomb.ay, vtc. : tlio Bight Hon. 
Stewart Mackenzie, new (Jovernor of Ceylon, ainl 
family: Mrs. Heverill; .Mrs. .Salier, and three 
Misses Salter; Miss Cross wai to; Miss Laird; Capt. 
Heverill; Capt. As: on; Hr. lliltoa; A. Caulticld, 
Esq. ; Mr. Laird ; Mr. Vertue. 

Per Duke of Itedj'ord, for Bengal : Col. Haw- 
thorne and fainily; i>lr. and Mrs. Biebards; Mrs. 
and Miss Frskiiie; Mrs. Bowen; the Misses Hill; 
Miss Lethbridge; Miss Lyon; Capr. Ellis; Capt. 
Mcreer; Mr. Matthews; Mr. Trower; Mr. Le 
Marehand ; Mr. Kaye; Mr. Sutherland. 

Per Robert Small, for Bengal ; Mrs. Remming- 
ton and sister; Mr. and Mrs. Cunliftc ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatlierton ; Mr. and Mrs. Grant, and Miss 
Grant; two Misses Pigou ; two Misses Bowen; 
Miss Richards : Miss Richardson ; Col. William- 
son; Major Blyth; Major Clements; Lieut. 
M'Adam; Lieut. Strong; Ens. Parker, Mr. 
Mackenzie: Mr. Beaufort: Mr. Rodgers; Mr. 
Carter ; Mr. Bonafee. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTUS. 

June 23. At Haslar, the lady of Capt. C. Gar- 
rett, 2th Bengal L.C., of a sou. 

30. At Cheltenham, tlie lady of CoL William 
Gordon, Bombay army, of a son. 

July 9. In Torrington Square> the lady of Capt- 
Bax, H.C.S., of a son. 

10. At Walthamstow, the lady of E. Wigram, 
Ebq., of a son. 


MARAIAOES. 

June 20. At Edinburgh, Osborne Campbdl, 
Esq., lieutenrmt 43dregt. Bengal N.I., to lsal)clla, 
daughter of the late Archibald Campbell, Esq., of 
Melfurt. 

27 . At St. .John’s, Hackney, Capt. Smith, Ma- 
dras engiM(X'r.s. to Maria, second daughter of Robert 
Tyser, Esq., ai.d. 

— At Huhlin, George Nugent, Esq., of Upper 
Mount- street, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
Win. Gcogliegan, K.,q., of the K:ist-india Compa- 
ny’s service. 

July At Mary-lc-boiie Church, .1. G. Rowjey, 
Esq., barrister-at-iaw, only son of the late J. G* 
llowley, Esq., judge and magistrate at Madras, to 
Lucy, second daughter of Lieut. Gen. N. Hoi»- 
kins, of Gluucester-place, Poitman-square, and 
Oving-housc, Bucks. 

4. At Norwich, J. P. I.ewes, Esq,, late captain 
of the Hon. E.I. Company’s Madras artillery, to 
Amelia Judith, third daughter of Mr. John Wade, 
of London-street. 

11. At Warminster, Wilts, Richard Saunders, 
Esq., e iptain of the E. I. ship Barretto Junior, to 
MissC. Rowlandson, fourth daughter of Ur. Row- 
landson. H.H., vicar of Warminster. 

i;t. At Hebden, Essex, Capt. Henry Hall, of 
the Miutras army, to Anna Eliza, third daughter 
of the Rev. Wm.'Jurin Totton, rector of Hebden. 

13. At Vork-strex't Chapel, Walworth, Surrey, 
the Rev. John (.'ox. missionary to Travancore, 
K:i.si-ln(lies, to Sarah HowniTig, eldest daughter 
of J. H.Cuir, Esq., of Great Hovcr-slrect, South- 
wark. 

— At All-’-mnl.s, Robert I^ee, Esq., m.d., to 
Emily .Aiiriol, cmly daiiglder of the late l.ieut. 
Col. Janies Aiiriol, of the Hon. Company’s Ben- 
gal European Bcgt. 

22. .\t .St. Piuicras Church, .and afterwards at 
the Bavarian (’hapel, Warwiek-srreet, Walter 
Lacoii I.t-u-on, Esq., late of Linley-hall, Shro)>- 
shire, to Eustatia Kutzieben, fourth daughter of 
the late George Baiiic, Esq., of the Madras Me- 
<licHl Board. 

/ 


UKATHS. 

Aprils. At sea, on board the Jam, on the pas- 
sage from Bengal, Ensign Robson, of Il.M. 26th 
regt. 

19. On her passage home from Madras, Jane 
Loutsa, wife of Charles li. Baynes, Esq., of the 
Madnas civil service. 

3f«// 10. Of fever, on board H. M.’sship Scout» 
oil' the co.ist of Africa, in his 25th year, Lieut, 
('harles B. H. Acland, third son of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, of Killerton, Bart. 

22. On his passage from the C\ape, in the 26th 
year of his age, Charles Humergue, jun.. Esq., 
of the Madras civil service, second son of (’harles 
Humergue, Esci., of .Alliemarle-strect, much es- 
teemed and greatly regretted. 

Junes. At Loraine-place, Holloway, aged six 
cars, Henry Nutliall Brightman. second son of 
i. G. Brightman, Esq ., late of Calcutta. 

29. Maria Anne, wih? of Maj. Gen. Bradshaw, of 
H arley-s trect , Ca vendish-sq uare. 

30. At his house, Loraine-place, Holloway, 
Henry Griiiith Brightman, Esq., late of Calcutti!, 
in his 40th year. 

July 1. At Woolwich, Eularia Margaret, young- 
est daughter of Maj. Gen. Sir Alexander Dickson, 
K.C.B., in the 14th year of her age. 

3. George Suttie, Esq., of the civil service of 
the lion. East India Company. 

13. At Kls residence in Peckham-grove, Cam'' 
berwell, Henry James Chalke, Esq., formerly (if 
Diamond Harbour, Bengal, aged 51. 

19. At her residence, 37* Beaumont-street, 
Mary-lc-bone, Ann, relict of the late Thomas 
Chacc, Esq., of the Madras civil service, aged 78. 

Margaret Isabel, youngest daughter of Wal- 
ter Buchanan, Esq., of Uppta: Woburn-place. 

Lately. At sea, on board the Hayat Saaon, on 
the passage from India, Capt. F. Aubeijonois, late 
of the .520 regt. Bengal N.L 
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N.n* The utters VtC, denote prime cost, or manu/heturers* prices t A. advance (per cent,) on the same; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same / N.D. no dematuL-^The bazar maund equal to 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 
d^s,, and bazar maunds equal to 1\0 factory tmtunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds, produce 
li to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to SOOft. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 740^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, April 13, 1837. 


K3.A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt.ll 0 Cd!, 

Bottles imill 0 — 

Coals B. ind .0 71~ 

Copper Sheathing, lti-32 ..F.md 37 U — 
Brasiers’, do. 37 12 — 

— Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross ...do. 3fi 4 — 

— Bolt do. .'>.() 0 — 

— Tile do. 34 fi — 

Nails, assort do. 32 0 — 

— — Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 37 12 — 

Russia Sa.Us. do. 

Copperas do. 1 12 — 

Cottons, chintz ncc. 

.— Muslins, assort do. 1 0 — 1 

Yarnl6tal7i) mor. o (J — 

Cutlery, line 10 to 25 A. t< 

Glass 20 D. — 

Hardware P.C. — 

Hosiery, cotton .‘jOD. — 

Ditto, silk ...1.5 to47D.t 


1.'' R8.A. Rs.A 

t Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Ra. F.md. 5 10 @5 12 

i; flat.... do. 6 11 — 5 13 

i I English, sq do. 3 6 — 38 

i flat do. 3 6 — 38 

t ! Bolt do. 3 8 — .*) 10 

; Sheet do. 6 8 — 60 

t ; . Nails cwt. 9 8 — 14 8 

I i Hoops F.md. 4 12 — 4 14 

> ! Kentledge cwt. 10 — 11 

t : Lead, Pig F.md. 7 10 — 7 12 

I , unstamped do. 7 0 — 79 

j Millinery 15 D. 

! Shot, patent bag .*12 — 4 0 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 7 7 — 7 .9 

I Stationery 30 D. — 50 D. 

i .Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 6 2 — 6 6 

.Swedish do. 7 2 — 7 9 

. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 20 0 — 21 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 5 8 — 12 0 

‘ course and middling. .. . 14 — 40 

y Flannel fine U 15 — 1 7 


MADRAS, March 1, 1837. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 12 @ 

Copper, Sheet candy 200 — 

— Bolt do. 21(1 — 

— Old do. 240 

— Nails, a.sHort do. 31.5 — 

Cottons. Chintz piece 4 — 

— Ginghams do. 2 — 

— Longcloth, fine do. 9 — 

Cutlery, coarse 15A. 

Glass .and Earthenware lOA. 

Manlware 10 A. 

Hosiery 15A. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 52 — 

— English bar do. 28 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 23 — 


9 — 

14 

15A. 

20A. 

lOA. 

25A. 

10 A. 

15A. 

15A. — 

20A. 

52 — 

53 

28 — 

;io 

23 — 

30 


! Iron Hoops candy 

Nails do. 

Lead, Pig do. 

: Sheet do. 

j Millinery 

; Shot, patent bag 

Spelter candy 

' Stationery 

Steel, English candy 

— Swedish do. 

Tin Plates box 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 1 

; coarse 1 

j — Flannel , fine 1 

! Ditto, coarse 


BOMBAY, April 28, 1837. 


Anchors cwt. 14 

Bottles... doz. 1 

Coals ton 10 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-.32 . . . .cwt. 57 

Thick sheets do. 62 

— — Plate bottoms do. 60 

Tile do. 48.8 

Cottons, Chintz, dec., 6 ec — 

Longcloths 

— Muslins 


Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 . . 

.. lb. 0.11 

— 1.1 

ditto, Nos. 70 to 100 . . 


— 1.10 

Cutlery, table 


— 

Glass and Earthenware .... 


— 30D. 

Hardware 

P. c. 


Hosiery, half hose 

P. C. 

— 


.Iron, Swedish St. candy 50 

' English do. 27 

i Hoops cwt. 6 

Nails do. 13 

{ Sheet do. 7 

Rod for bolts St. candy 27 


• coarse 2 

• Flannel, fine 1.8 


do. 

37 


cwt. 

11 

- 

do. 

11 

- 


15D. 

.. . ■ 

wt. 

15 

- 16 

do. 

8.12 

- - . 


15D. 


tub 

9.8 

— 

box 

17 

— 

yd. 

4 

2 



CANTON, February 28, 1837. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece 3 @ 5 j Smalts pecul 30@ 60 

— — Longcloths do. 3 — 10^ .Steel, Swedish tub 3.7 — 

Muslins, 90 yds do. — — Woollens, Broadcloth .yd.‘ 1—1.56 

— Cambrics, 4b yds do. 5—9 | do. ex super yd. 2.5 — 

Bandannoes do. 1} — 2.30 . Camlets at Lintin pee. 26 — 27 . 

— Yarn, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 37 40 j— Do. Dutch «... do. 22 — 29, 

Iron, Bar do. 14 — III Lung Ells ....do. 84— 81 

Rod ....do. 3.50 — I.Tln, Straits pecul 23 — 234 

Lead, Pig.. do. 7 — Tin Plates box 7— — 
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DrR. Dnt. 


Drs. Drs. 


Anchors pecul 6 @ 7 

Bottles 100 3i — 

Copper N'lils and Sheathing pecul 34 — 35 

Cottons,'Madapollamst 24 ya. hy.'Uiin. pcA. 

Imit. Irish 24 iM-Sfl do. 1.90— *2h 

Longcloiha 38 to 40 • •• 34-.W do. 4i — 5 

do; do. .'Hifinedo. G-i — 6 

. ■ do. do. • • • • 40-44 do. 4 — 6i 

— do. do 44-.'i4 do. 9 — 

54 do. — — 

Vxinta, 7 ~H. single citloura do. 2—21 

' do. 2j} — 21 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 45 to GO in.- 'do. li — 21 

— Jaconet, 20 40 - - 44 • • • -do. 11 — 21 

Lappets. 10 40 .. 44 - .-.do. 1 — 11 

Chuitz, fancy colours do. 3 — 6 


Cotton llkfs. imit. Battick, dbic.- -doz. 21 4 


do. do PuUicat doz. ll — 2 

Twist, 30 to 40 pecul 48 — 49 

Hardware, and coarse Cutlery KcarceAc wanted 

Iron, Swedish pecul 4:i — 5 

English do. 3| — 4 

Nad, rod do. 41 — 4i 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — 51 

Sheet do. 5 — 51 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 5 ■— .Gl 

Steel, Swedish do. 4} — .G| 

English do. — — 

Woollens, Lung Ells pcs. 9 — 10 

Camblets do. 25 — .lit 

Ladies’ cloth yd. 1 — 2 


REMARK S. 


The Calcutta Price Current, of April 16, gives 
gloomy details of the state of the markets there, 
ol)serving that thesnles of prhduee had for some 
time l)cen much affected by the pn^sure on the 
money-market, owing partly to the alisorptioii of 
much native capital in opium spcc'u hit ions, and 
partly to the long stagnation and the generally dis- 
turlx^ state of trade in China, particularly that in 
opium. The raw silk market was affected by the 
unfavourable accounts from i.oridon, bcsi.ics which 
the shipments from (Jhina to England of that ar- 
ticle had been very heavy. Notwithslaiuiing the 
advances by the Government to facilitate shij)- 
ments to England, the accounts were so diseutirag- 
ing, tliat a further decline in prices was thought 
inevitable. 

Marirns, March 1,1837. — 'Phc markets for Europe 
artu'li»« contiiiuo still without animation, and over- 
stocked w’ith English and French wines, with other 
prixluee unsaleable even at prime cost. — No sales 
of metals have been repotted deserving (|Uotation ; 
prices remain unaltered. 

Bomhttj/, Ajn-il 28, 18.37. — There has lieen rather 
more doing within the past week in several de- 
scriptions of Glasgow goods, such as Mulls, Lap- 
pets, and Book Muslins, but nut at remunerative 
prices. Grey .lucouets. Grey Madapoll.ims, they 
Shirtings, and Grey lJome.sties, an<l some dcseri]>- 
tioTis of white Cottons still coiiuuaud rates yielding 
cost and charges. There have been some sales of 
Spilter at Its. 8^ perewt., and of .Sheathing Copper 


at 118.57. — Tiles have declined. — Exchange with 
London has declined a little owing no doubt to 
Government having opened their treasury for bills 
on London at six months’ sight and 28. 2d. per Com- 
pany’s rupee drawn against goods hypottieeaicd to 
them. The advani'es fur the present are limited to 
2d lakhs of Rupees. 

Singapore, Feb. 2.5, 18;i7- — The imports of Cot- 
ton Piece goods, plain, printed, and wove, since 
our last, have been rather heavy. The John Dug- 
dale brings about 660 packages, a considerable por- 
tion of which are no doubt intended for trans- 
shipment to Manilla, by Spanish bottoms. Cam- 
brics, stocks of low «|uaiity heavy, and scarcely in 
any denuuid for the Siam market for the hist two 
seasons. Long cloths, the stocks are now very con- 
siderable. Woollens, luug-ells, about 1,000 pieces 
in the market, off'ei ingut prices from Dois. 9^. to 
lOi per piece, acconliug to tjuality. Cotton Tw'ist, 
the stocks rather heavy. Metals, stocks small.— 
Jhhl, 

Canton, Feb, 20. 10.37 — There has lately been 
some enquiry for Cotton Piece Goods (White), and 
prices have cxperienetHl a sliglit advanc;c — No 
transactions have taken place in W oollens since 
the holidays.— Cotton V'arn still Very dull of sale. 
— 'fin has experienced a considerable dLcliiic in 

I iriee, and with further arrivals is likely to l^inuch 
ower, particulaily that fiom the Mralts, which is 
iuterfcrid with by an ample supply of Tin from 
the Chinese mines. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCIIANGES, 


Calcutta, 13, 1837. 

Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First 5 percent. Loan Prein. 1.3 8 12 8 

Secoiiit per cent 0 4 to 3 8 

Third 5 per cent .3 O 2 0 

4 {ter cent Disc. 2 5 2 10 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal, Prera. • Co. Us. 17,006.10 « 17,280 
Ditto, New Sluure, 4,t)00, Prem. 

Co. Rs. l.HOfl a 1,000 

UnionUank,Pin.(Co.Us.2,700}Co.Us. O.GO a !NKl 

8u{tpl. thirds- -(Co. Rs.900) .*;oo m .Vat 

Bank of Bengal R ales. 

Discount on private bills 8 0 per cent. 

Dit to on government and salary bills 5 u do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 8 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at six months’ sight— to buy. 2s. 2’.d. 
to 2s. 3yd. t to sell, 2s. .31d. to 2s. 4)|d. (ter Sa. lie. 
— to buy, 2s. O.^d. to 2s. 2d. ; to sell, 2s. 1yd. to 
2s. 2d. per Company’s Rupee. 

Madras, March \, 18.37. 

Government Securities. 

Non Remittable Loan of 18th Aug. J825, five {icr 
cTOt.-^paT to 4 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 3i prem. 

Ditto ditto Ok! four per cent.— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 2 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 moutiis, 28. OJd. to 2s. 2yd. per 
Madras Rupee. 

Asiat,Joum. N.S.Vor. 23. No. 02. 


liombuy, April. iiS, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

Dills on l.oiidon, at 6 mu. sight, 2s. 2yd. to 2s. 2*}(]. 
per Uu{>ee. 

Oil t:.Tk:uiia, at 30 days’ sight, 1(KJ.I2 to 104.4 Bom- 
bay Us. pel 1)H> ^icca Uiipees. 

On aladras, at 30 days' sight, 97-8 to 98 Bom- 
bay Us., per lOO Madras Us. 

Guverniuenr Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1U4 to 104.4 Roni.Rs. 

Ditto of 182a-26, Hit to I(i7-H {ler ditto. 

Ditto of 30, 107 to lo'/.O per ditto. 

4iier cent. l.u:iu ui I8:i2-3;i, 102 to lo2.8 {ictdo. 

Ditto of lOJia .‘Mi, Oii to 96.8 Company’s Rs. 

5 per cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-o5, 114 to 114.8 
Bum. Rs. 

Singapore, Feb. ‘25, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 3 and 6 months sight, 48. 7d. to 
4s. 9tt. per' Spanish dollar. 

On Bengal, guv. bills, at 3U days, 205 Sa. Us. per 
lUO sp. dollars. 

Canton, Feb, 28, 1837. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mouths siglu, 5s. per Sp. D. 

On Bengal.— Coiniiany’s Bills, 30 clays, 220 Co.’s 
Hs. pt-r loo Sp. Duis.— I’rivate Bills, 30 days, 
220 C'o.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On iiomb<i>. Piivate Bills, 222 ditto. 

Sycee silver at Linlin, 4y to 5 percent, prem. 
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EAST-INDIA AKD CHINA PRODUCE. 


CcfTec* Batavia cvrt. 

Samarang 

— — Chcribon 

— • Sumatra 

— — Ceylon 

— — Mocha 

Cottont Surat tb 

— — Madras 

— — Bengal 

— — Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica ..... .cwt. 

AnniseetiSf Star 

Borax, Refined 

• Unrefined 

Camphire, in chests .... 
Cardamoms. Malabar- -lb 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Lignca 

Castor Oil tt> 

China Hoot cwt. 

Cubebs 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 

— Arabic 

— ~ Assafcrtfda 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

Animi 

— (lambogium 

•— Myrrh • • • 

Olibanum 

Kino 

I^ac Lake tb 

Dye. 

Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk. China ox. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia ox. 

CMnnamon 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 

— — Cajaputa ox. 

— — Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rnuliarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna tb 

Turmeric. Java . - . -cwt. 

~ Bengal 

China 

Galls., ill Sorts 

Blue 

Hides, Buffalo Ib 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo. Blue and Violet. . . . 

Blue and Purple 

. Purple and Violet «... 

Fine Violet 

— — Mid. to good Violet • • 
— — Violet andCopper .... 

Copper 

— Consuming.mid.toflhc 

i— Do. ord. and low 

- Do. very low 

Madras, mid. to good 
— — Oude, ord 


£• «. d. 

s n u C 
1 17 0 - 
2 4 0 - 
19 0- 
2 10- 
2 14 0 • 
0 0 - 
0 0 • 
<) 0 .31 - 
0 0 Hi 


£. a. 

2 10 
2 8 
2 6 
1 12 
.3 12 
5 10 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


6 0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 



2 14 

0 

3 4 

0 


3 

5 

0 

2 16 

0 


■ 


» 10 

0 


8 15 

0 

(• 2 

1 


0 

3 

0 

0 0 10 

— 

0 

1 

4 

2 16 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

2 6 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 i 

0 0 

.3i 

— 

0 

0 

0 

17 0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

2 1!) 

0 



.3 

1 

0 

10 0 

0 

_ 

20 

II 

0 

5 11) 

II 



11 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

• — 

4 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

3 10 

0 



10 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

— 

<) 1.3 

0 

3 0 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 


13 

0 

II 

0 18 

0 

— 

2 12 

0 

8 15 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 ; 

0. 2 

0 



0 

9 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 

3 

6 

S 0 

0 


8 

8 


3 2 

0 


3 

3 

<> 

0 1(1 

0 


1 

13 

6 ! 

0 8 

0 






0 8 

0 

... 

0 

9 

6 sj 

0 4 

0 

... 

0 

6 

6 h 

1 11 

0 



— 

0 0 

4 


0 

0 

6 

0 0 

21 


0 

0 

3 

0 1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

none 



__ 


0 2 

0 


0 

4 

6 

.3 0 

0 


.3 

7 

0 

0 0 

.3 



0 

1 

0 

0 14 

n 


1 

2 

11 

0 1.3 

0 


0 15 

0 

I 7 

0 

.i. 

1 

10 

0 1 

3 15 

0 

_ 

4 

0 

0 ! 

3 18 

0 

— 

.3 10 

^ I 

0 0 

3 



0 

0 


0 0 

3 

— 

0 

0 

6 i 

— 



— 


£. i. d. 

Mother*(f -Pearl ^ 

Shells, China «« « 

Nankeens piece 0 

Rattans KM) o 

Rice, Bengal White. . . .cwt. o 

— Patna 0 

Java 0 

Safflower 1 

Sago 7 

Pearl 10 

Saltpetre 22 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb 0 

Organzine do 

<3ima Tsatlee 0 

Bengal Privilege 

Ti^sam 0 

Spices. Cinnamon 0 

Cloves 0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. l 

Pepper, Black lb u 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Siam and China 1 

Mauritiu.«t 2 

Manilla and .lava .... 0 

Tea, Bohea. Fokcun ....lb 

(!ongou 

Souchong 

— — Caper • * 

— — Cam)mi 

Twankay 

Pekoe, (Orange, Ac.).. 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

— Young Hyson 

Gunpowder, Imperial 

Tin, Ilanca cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 

Vermilion lb 0 

Wax cwt. 5 

Wood, .Saunders Red . .ton 7 

El>ony f 

Sapan 8 



18 0 
7 0 
.3 0 
15 0 
0 0 


— 40 

— 1 14 

— 0 3 

— 0 17 

— 7 10 


10 0 — 16 0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

CerlarWood foot 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

on. Fish tun 2.3 15 0 — 26 0 O 

Whalebone ton 120 0 0 130 0 0 

W^ool, N. S. Wales, viz* 

Best lb 0 I 0 — 0 1 11 

Inferior U 0 4 — 0 1 8 

V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 1 0 — 0 1 11 

Inferior 0 0 4 — 0 1 8 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 1 4 0 — 1 13 6 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 

Hides, Dry tb 0 

Salted 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 10 

Raisins 

Wax 

W'ine, Cape, Mad., best- -p , 

Do. 2d & 3d quality .... 12 

Wood, Teak load 9 

Wool lb. 


5 

0 


1 10 

0 

1 0 

41 

— 

0 0 

6| 

1 0 
10 

0 


0 0 6 

1 11 0 

10 

0 

— 

!> 0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

18 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

_ 

14 0 

0 

1 5 (1 

— 

10 10 V 


PRICES OF SHARES, July 26, 1837. 


DOCKS. 

East-India 

1 

! 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

try 

£• 

110 

£* 

p. c«flt. 

. £: 
498,667 

£* 

£. 

March^Sept. 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 


89 

100 1 
; 98 

95 j 

4J p.cent. 
41 p. cent. 
4 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 

— 

1 Jan. July 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

West-India 

.(Stock).. ..i 

41 p.cenu 

i,mooo 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 
June, Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

34 

1 58 

111 


ill 

100 

40 

100 

271 

40 

17 


Bank f Austr^asian) J 

Van Diemen's Land Company | 


Ill 


WoLER, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, 





[Aug. 


Cm ) 

THE LONDON MARKETS, July 26, 1837. 
♦ 


Sugar^ln British plantation there has been 
little demand; arrivals have been heavy: the 
stock is less than last year by 6i6(j0 casks : that of 
Mauritius is more by 12»700 bags. The demand 
for the latter has revived a little. The prices of 
Bengal admissible for consumption at the 21s. 
duty« have declined. 

O^ee * — The demand for admissible East India* 
is good ; Ceylon sells freely at funner prices ; 
Mocha* being scarce* is rather dearer. 

Spieea , — Pepper is in good request ; Ginger, Cas- 
sia Lignea* Nutmegs, anti Cloves arc rather on the 
advance ; Mace is dull. The Cinnamon sales are 
fixed for the 14th August. 

Tea. — The private trade sales of £4,000 packages 
commenced on the 24th ; most descriptions have 
gone off without spirit, but previous rates have 
been fully maintained by the importers taking in 
large quantities ; 10,000 nave passed auction, out 
of which not above a third part has been actually 
sold. 

Cotton.— The private transactions in the East- 
India Cotton market have been liinitcil, owing to 
the large public sales which took place on the 21st, 
but the importers have been firm in their demands, 
and the business transacted has been at fully pre- 
vious rates. The market at Liverpool is flat. 

Indigo — The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the July public 
sales of Indigo, which commenced on the iOih and 
closed on the 2£th. 

The quantity declared for sale was 6,£()7 cliests, 
which present^ the following assortment tio 


chests very fine shippers; 1,100 do. middling to 
good ; 2,041 do. ordinary shippers anti fine con- 
sumers; 1,£90 do. ordinary to middling con- 
sumers; 501 do. low consumers; 356 do. Kurpah; 
7^2 do. Madras ; 46 do. Bimllpatam ; 30 do. Ma- 
nilla; 89 do. uude: during the progress of the 
sales 2,17A chests were withdrawn. The quality 
of the Indigo on sale, both Bengal and Madras, 
was generally very defective, and the assortineiit 
much inferior to what is usually brought forward 
at this time of the year. The sale commenced with 
the well known mark W, which was nearly all 
bought in, from last sale’s prices to .Id. discount ; 
as it proceeded, when imfiorters appeared willing 
to realize, prices ruled very uneven, and the dis- 
count on April was ;kl. to Gd. for the few lots of 
good shipping qualities and 6d. to 9d. on the mid- 
dling ana ordinary sorts ; on the second and sub- 
sequent days, however, the great support given by 
the proprietors, in buying in and withdrawing 
several large jiarcels, gave more confidence, aiid 
the competition ft>r gixxl and decided marks, in 
many instances, drove prices to a par with the last 
sales : defective and ordinary qualities have liecn 
heavy throughout, and the proportion bought in 
is chiefly in those sorts. Madras and Kurpah went 
off very irregularly ; the low and ordinary were 
chiefly bought in at 3d. to 6d. discount, whilst the 
small proportion of good and fine realizetl last 
sale’s prices, and in .some instances even higher. 
About IJiiiO chests have been bought in, 2,170 
ehe.sts withdrawn, luid the remainder (alxmt 2.650 
chests) has been chiefly lioiight for export, the 
home trade havuig purchased very sparingly. 


DAILY PIIICES OF STOCKS, Jrom June 24 to July 25, 18.37. 


June. 


24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

lJulyl 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

24 

25 


90j90f Sliut. 
|207i207f 90i90f! — 

207^209 !90j9li| 

90J9I 

208i 90}<K)^| 

208^ 90^9U 


Bank 

Block. 


97298 
97^98 
98^98^ 
1298:' 
98 1 

[98^983 


90j90; 

209 90291^ 

2082 ^>1 

2082 90J912 , 

2081209 90|91 90|.90f 
— 91 9U90490]f 

209 2092 9U91f 90391 
2092 191^912 90f 91 
2092210 1.91^912*90291 
2092 !91i9l2;9029li^| 

208220S3;9U91| 90,391 
208 


208 

209 

2082 

208t 

209 

[2092210 

210 
210 


912912,90191 
91$ 90291 


91 912 
■90591 
'91191 
*91 912 
'91 91 
|91{92‘' 9li91_ 
91592 !9l|9li| 
■92292f 9129121 


91^91 
91f91 
91 §91 
91^91 
91Ji91 


98298=^ 

|98j‘)92 


New .3.1 

Long 1 

Pr.Cent. 

Annuities. 

Shut. 

i4i8 

— 



14f 14j,l 

— 

142 

— 

144 

— 

14 i3 H | 

— 

14,3 HU 

— 

H?„ HSi 

— I 

M§ . 

— 1 

HJ 1 

98 982 142 l 


Exch. 

Bills. 


Siiut. 


Consols i India 
I for acet.' Bonds. 


9IJ91593 36p'33 3.5p 
91^92134 36p34 87p 
92 922 36 .3Sp S6 .38p 
[92 92^37 38p;36 38p 
92 922 .37 38p 35 36p 
92 92^35 37p:3.5 37p 


257.v8j 

58 


98|982 93.{982 14J 14}!; 258 sa 
98j98 J 98|9«j| 14i«| — 

98^982 98‘98i:i4|l 14»i 258^ 
985982 98298i'l4? J4|,^: 2.552 
98|982 98^982 14? 14j;| 25(» 7 
98f98j 98^984 14 ? 14|;|i — 


1982982| 


98599 ,982982,14.1 14,|?' — 

98?99 " '■ 

98199 
98?99 


98j99 

|98i982 


14i;1 12.5G 6? 
14?14«gi - 

J4f 14|;| 


992991982982 
[99?992|98j}99 ! 
992995 99 995 


2572 


258 


92i92f32 .34p31 34p 
[92^,92.2 32 3.5p 33 35p 
92^92^33 :l5p;3l 34p 
9229i;g-34 3Gp 32 34p 
3G :>7p;33 37p 
3G 39p:35 38p 
.38 40p38 4 Ip 
40 02 p| 40 44p 
|43 15p:43 45p 
92492.2'42 44p:42 45|; 
92g922'41 44p;40 44|i 
922 |41 43p|4l 43p| 
'92592541 43p;4l 43p 
I92i92;;;i0 42p 40 42p^ 
92^92g41 43p|41 43p 
|92|922l42 44pj42 44| 
92|92|i44 46p 44 46p 
91591546 48p 4G 48p 
9l{912: 49p 47 49p 

9l59l|4G 48p 46 48p 
91.^91546 49p!47 49p 


Frederick Barry ^ Stock mid Share Broker^ 

7, Birchin Lane^ CornhUL 
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INDEX TO VOL. XX'lII. 


PART I — ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS* &c. 


y/ddiscombe, examination of Company's 
cadets at, ?.'20. 

AfHca^ Western, colonies of, 178— -South- 
ern, the late war in, 179. 

Aga Meevy ex-minister of Oude, 71. 
Alexander^ conjectures on the march of, 46. 
Alexander (Capf.)> review of his “ Western 
Africa," 178. 

Alif Leila, examination of Major INlacan's 
complete copy of the, 64. 

Amusements, Mahomedan, at Cawnpore, 
71 — of Europeans, at Indian canton- 
ments, 72. 

Analamy, study of, by natives, 10. 
Arabian Ai«//Z.s, complete copy of the, 64. 
Archipelago, Indian, state of the, 214. 
Army, Indian, fund for, at* Madras, 37, 
91, 282 — cflects of soliiary confinement 
on the health of soldiers in, 77 — monthly 
expenses of officers of, 99 — tlio late half- 
hatta order respecting, 16. — Egyptian, 

150. 

Asiatic Society of Eengal, proceedings of, 
64— Royal, 74, 145, 2i(), 29(') — its an- 
nual report, 145 — establishment of a 
committee of agriculture and commerce 

*jy, 147. 

Asoka, a monarch of Cashmir, 186. 
Assaceni, operations of Alexander in, 50. 
Alalanla, steam. voyage of the, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, 143, • 

Avber (Mr.), review of his “ Rise and 
Progress of the British Power in In- 
dia," 52. 

Australia, review of Mr. Macarthur's work 
on, 225 — its aboriginal inhabitants, 226 
— convict system, 227 — increase of 
crime in, 22B — defects in the transporta- 
tion system, 229, 231 — population, 230 
— jurors, ib. — disproportion of the sexes, 
ib, — administrative and legislative mea. 
surcs, 231. 

Babbage (Mr.), notice of his “ Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise," 300 — powers of 
his calculating engine, 301. 

Bactriana, Alexander’s march Uirough, 47, 
Bank of India, 77. 

Batta, half, to Indian officers, 99. 

Bedouins, lawless character of the, 217. 
Benediction, scarfs of, in Tibet, 63. 

Bengalee, antiquity of the language, 42. 
BhopatU, the Fugitive of, 255. 

AsiaUjourn, N. S'. VoL.2S.No.92. 


Bible, Arabic translation of the, 76. 

Bight (Baboo), singular death of, 72. 

Biography. — John-Tytler, Esfj., 1 — Bishop 
Corrie, 247. 

.Sornro, visit of Mr. Earl to, 215 — his ac- 
count of the Dyaks of, 29B. 

Brahmanism, antiquity of, 186, 218. 

Brown (Mr. C. P.), familiar analysis of 
Sanscrit prosody by, 153, 241. 

Buddhist chronology, iBO' — religion, its 
antiejuity, 186,218. 

Cdbul, Alexander's march tlirough, 48. 

Cadets, Company's, examination of, 220. 

Cajpres, the late war with the, 179. 

Calculaling Engine, Babbage's, 301. 

dynasty of the Fatiniite, 123,285. 

Carbonic acid gas, its efficacy in the dis- 
eases of tropical climates, 79. 

Canute (Sir James), his address to the 
Company's cadets at Addiscombe, 221. 

Cashmir, examination some chronolo- 
gical points in the Hindu history of, 186’. 

Catalogue and description of forty-three 
Tainul works, 289. 

Chandragvpla, Brahininical date assigned 
to the reign of, 1H9, 

Children, kidnapping of, in India, 167. ' 

Chinese romance of Moulan, or the soldier 
girl, 104 — mode of expressing the sounds 
of Manchu words, 197— sketch of Lord 
Napier's negociations with the, at Cait*i 
ton, 267 — charactcr.s, Mancliu modC;qf 
expressing the sound of, 2H0. 

Chronology, Buddhist, 186. 

■ Circassia, account of ils inhabitants, 105— 
review of M. de Marigny's work on, 
109, 2B8. 

Cochin, ship-building at, 217. 

Coins, Oriental, 196, 295. 

College, Ilaileybury, examination at, 224. 

Colonial polity, Mr. Martin's work on, 76. 

Commerce of Sinde, 208. 

Conjuration, native, in India, 72. 

Convict system in Australia, 76', 227. 

Co2>henes, river of, 48. 

Corrie (Bishop), memoir of, 247. 

Court (M.), his conjectures on the march 

of Alexander, 46. 

Crete, travels of Mr. Pashley in, .29— ha- 
bits of its inhabitants, 31 — resemblance 

( 2 «) 
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between the ceremonious politeness of 
its inhabitants and the Afghans, 36. 

Criticai. Noticss, 76, 150, 299— see also 
Jtevieio of Books, 

Damascus, the sword-blades of, 74. 

Delhi, singular case of Ttiuggism at, 8 1 — 
husbandmen and treasure-hunters at, ib. 
—Tillage thieves near, 83. 

Desatir, authenticity of the, 296. 

Dc Tasst/ (M. Garcin), notice of his 
“ (Eiivres de Wali,” 78. 

Dmajis of Eastern poets, 78. 

Dream, Glimpses of a Poet's, 202. 

Dtfdks of Borneo, account of the, 215, 298. 

Earl (Mr.), notice of his “ Eastern Seas,” 
2 14— his account of the Dyaks, 215, 298. 

East-India Company, rise and progress of 
their power in India, 52, 53 — non-inter- 
vention system of, 130. 

Education Committee of Bengal, 9. 

Egypt, present state of, 150. 

Eiephanta and E/Airn, the three.faccd busts 
of Siva at, 217. 

Europeans, study of Oriental literature by, 
1, 78, 295 — morning amusements of, at 
Indian cantonments, 72. 

Fatimile Caliphs, dynasty of the, 123, 285. 

Felonry of New South Wales, 76, 228. 

Fernando Po, account of, 144. 

Field-^sjforls in India, 17. 

Flowers for Poets* Graves :—Nazami, 137 
— Cowley, 138. 

Fountains, holy, in Crete, 32. 

Fraehn (Professor), 295, 

Fugitive, the, of Bhopaul, 255. 

Fund, Madras Military, 37, 91, 282. 

Gas, carbonic acid, its efficacy, 79. 

Gencke (Rev. Mr.), catalogue and de- 
scription of Tamul works by, 289. 

Gi/fard (Mr.), notice of his visit to the 
Ionian Islands, Athens, Ac., 302. 

Glimpses of a Poet's Dream, 202. 

Gold mines \fi Borneo, 215. 

Googurs of Wuzeerabad, account of the, 83. 

Gossip, station, in India, 72. 

Greece* travels in, 29, 302. 

Guicowar, his alliance, 132. 

JTaileybury College, examination at, 224. 

Hastings (Warren), his public character, 58. 

Himalaya Mountains, journal of a tour in 
the, 232. 

IfiWu history of Cashmir, 186. 

Hifitxa, the CalTre chief, 184. 

Hog, wild, combat with a, 2i^> 

Horsburgh {Copt,), monuiUUnt to, 147. 


Hunting in India : — tiger, 17, 20-^lion, 
19 — wild hog, 21— leopard, 24, 
Huttman (Mr. W.) on the Chinese mode 
of expressing the sounds of Mandiu 
words, 197— on the Manchu mode of 
expressing the sound uf Chinese charac- 
ters, 280. 

India, education of natives in, 9— field- 
sports ill, 17 — army of, 37, 01, 282 — 
Mr, Auher's “ Rise and Progress of the 
Britisii Power in,” 52 — life in, 59 — 
review of Dr. Spry’s work on, 70 — sta- 
tion-gossip of, 72 — proposed new bank 
for, 77 — steam.commuiiicHtion with, 77, 
300 — Thuggism in, 81 — expenses of mi- 
litary servants in, 99 — the non-interven- 
tion system ill, 130 — native society in, 
167 — kidnapping of children in, ib. — 
native chronology in, 186 — Buddhism 
and Brahmanism in, 218. 

Indus, navigation of the river, 208. 

Irish, analogy between the Sanscrit and 
the, 103. 

Iron, Indian, 76 . 

Jots of U ijpoor, account of the, 83. 
Jelalabad, ancient ruins at, 49. 

Journey from Calcutta to Alexandria, 217 
—•in the Himalaya Mountuins, 232. 

Katakhnnudhes, or vampires, 32. 
Kidnapping of children, 167. 

Kothje, description of, 232. 

Kurachee, a port of Sinde, customs levied 
at, 208 — its trade, 209. 

Labyrinth, the Cretan, 29. 

I.anguage, antiquity of the Bengalee, 42 
—analogy between tlie Sanscrit and the 
Irish, 103 — prosody of the Sanscrit, 
153, 241 — study of the Tibetan, in 
Russia, 295 — authenticity of the Zend 
and Pehlevi, 296 — grammar of the 
Sindhi, 299. 

Leojyard hunt in Bengal, 24. 

Life in India: — Ttie Wife, 59, 

Uon, encounter with a, 19. 

Literary Intelligence, 304, 

Literature, Oriental, study of, by Euro- 
peans, 1, 78— Sanscrit, 103, 153, 241— 
Oriental, at St. PeUrshurgii, 295. 

Macarthur (Mr. James), review of his 
work on New Soutli Wales, 225* 
Mackenzie (Capt. James), journey of, from 
Calcutta to Alexandria, 217, 
Madhinddlias, or songs of the Cretans, 34. 
Madras Military Fund, 37, 91, 282, 
Mfiiariu, efficacy of carbonic acid gas in 
diseases produced by, 79. 

Malcolmson (Mr. J. G.), 76 » 77 v 
Manchu letters and worth, Chinese mode 
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of cxprossinnr the sounds of» 197— mode 
of expressing the sounds of Cliinese cha. 
ractcrs, 380. 

Marigny (M. de), review of his work on 
Cirrassia, 109, 388. 

Mayo, account of the island of, 1 44. 

Medicine, study of, by Indian natives, 10. 

Memoir of John Tytler, Esq., i — of 
Bishop Corrie, 347. 

Milandapanno, a Bhuddist work, 193. 

Millndu, raja of Sa(;al4, liis dialectic con. 
troversy with Na^a Sena, 193, 194. 

Military Fund at Madras, 37, 91, 3C3 — 
—servants in India, expenses of, 99. 

Moulan, or the soldier girl, 104. 

Maghrubkeyt a port of Siiide, 309. 

Ndgdijuna, or Ndga SSna, date assigned to 
his ministry, 1H7, 193, 193 — his con- 
troversy with Milindu, raja of Sagald, 

193. IJH- 

Nitpier (Lord), sketch of his negociations 
with the authorities at Canton, 367. 

KativeHf Indian, education of, 9 study 
of anatomy and medicine by, to — 
amusements of, 71— prejudices of, 73 — 
liingular case of Thiiggisin by, Bi — 
wages of servants, too, *103— princes, 
non. intervention in the aduirs of, i30>-~ 
sepoys, 134, 

Native Society in India: — Kidnapping 
of children, ](>7. 

Sftvigalhm of the Indus, 3 oB, 311. 

^avy, Indian, its career, 146 — surveys 
by officers of the, ib. — Egyptian, 1 50, 

Nereidhes, the, of Crete, 33. 

New South tValcSy the felonry of, 76 — its 
present state and future prospects, 335. 

Non-Intervention System in India, 130. 

NundcAWinr (the Brahmin), his charges 
against Warren Hastings, 55. 

Oaths among the Oetans, 31. 

Officers, Indian, monthly expenses of, 99. 

Orumlal literature, study of. hy Euro, 
peans, l, 7B, 395 — field.sports, 17. 

OutUf, our alliance with, 133. 

Pabar, valley of the, 333. 

Parkin (Mr. John), 79, 

Parsts, remarks on the authenticity of their 
sacred hooks, 396. 

Parthiuy ancient empire of, 46. 

Pashtey (Mr. R.), review of his “Travels 
ill Crete,** 39. 

Pehlevi language, its authenticity, 39G. 

Pigeon-Jlying at Cawnpore, 71. 

Pilgrims, shipwreck of, 3 1 7. 

Posf, bon^mot of an Arabian, 143. 

Poetry ; — Grecian Ballads, 34, 35— Sha- 
dows, 43 — the Storm, 69 — the Calm, ib. 
—^Sonnet from tlie Italian of Tominasi, 
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139 — Flowers for Ppets* Graves, 137 — 
Glimpses of a Poet*s Dream, 302. 

Police in Upper India, 83. 

Polygamy, remarks on, 199.. 

Population of Australia, 330. 

Pnffudices, native, in India, 72. 

Princes, native, of India, non-inlervention 
in their aflairs, 130. 

Prosody, Sanscrit, a familiar analysis of, 
153.241. 

Puhlicalions, new, 80, 3 18. 

Punishments in the Indian army, 77. 

Puranas, chronology of the, 189. 

Ildja Tarangini, a history of Cashniir, 186. 

llajpootana, alliance with the cliiefs of, 1 33. 

lied Sen, its saltness, 75— steam commu- 
nication to India by way of the, 77, 300. 

Religion of the Circassians, 107 — antiquity 
of the Buddiustical and Briihiiiinical, 
iBG, 318— oflhe Parsis, 39G. 

Review OF Books and Critical Notices: — 
J*ashley*s Travels in Crete, 29 — Auher*s 
Rise and Progress of the British Power 
ill India, 53 — Spry *s Modern India, 70 
— Mudie's Felonry of New South Wales, 
76* — Martin*s Colonial Policy oftbe Bri- 
tisli Empire, i7>.— James’s Lives of the 
most Eminent Foreign Statesmen, 77“^ 
Report of the East- India Association of 
Glasgow, ih. — Malcolmson on the Ef- 
fects of SMiiary Confinement on the 
Health of Soldiers in Warm Climates, 
if, — Faddy*s Companion to the Ship's 
Medicine Chest, 78 — De Tassy’s OCu* 
vres de Wuli, 16. — Parkin on the Effi- 
cacy of Carbonic Aciil Gas, 79 — Tait- 
bout dc Maiigny’s Three Voyages in 
the Black Sf'a to the Coast of Circassia, 
105, 388 — Egypt as it is in 1837, 150 
— The IMadros Journal of Literature 
and Science, ib. — The India Review of 
Works on Science, &c., 151— Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 151, 303 
— Lingard’s History of England, 151 — 
Moore’s History of Ireland, 153 — Boe- 
worlli Field; an Historical Tale, t6. — 
The Bridal of Na worth ; n Poem, 153, 
304 — Rowhotham's New Guide to Ger- 
man and Englisli Conversation, &c., 153 
— Elements of Practical Knowledge, ib. 
— Original and Select Hymns, ib. — 
— Findeii’s Ports and Harbours of Great 
Britain, if) — The Sliakspeare Gallery, 
ih. — The Cluirclies of London, ib. — 
Loudon's Ahorettim etFruticeium Bri- 
tantiicum, ib. — Curtis on the Preserva- 
tion of Hearing, &c., ib. — Alexautler's 
Western Africa, 178 — Earl's Eastern 
Seas, 314— New South Wales; its Pre- 
sent State and 1^'uture Prospects, 325 — 
Richardson's Literary Leaves, 352 — 
Martin's Despatches, Minutes, and Cor. 
rcspoiidetice of the Marquess Wellesley,' 
Grammar of tlie Sindlii 
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Lan^age,t6. — Lardncron Steam Com- 
munication with India, 300 — Babbage's 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, ?6.— Fors- 
ter’s Lives of Eminent Statesmen, 302 
— Giilard’s Visit to Greece, ih, — Scar- 
gill’s Widows’ Offering, 303 — Duncan’s 
&cred Philosophy of the Seasons, ih — 
The Curate of Steinhollt,t 7 i. — Swainson’s 
Natural History of Birds, i/).— Mur- 
ray’s Pocket Byron, ib. — Eureka, 304— 
Craufurd’s Uussian Fleet in the Baltic, 
ib. — poems of Cowper, ib. — Poetical 
Works of Campbell, ib. — Rudiments of 
Modern Geography, t&.— Rudiments of 
English Grammar, U), 

Richardson (Capt.), review of his ** Lite- 
rary Leaves,” 25a. 

Romance f a Chinese, 104. 

Russia, conduct of, towards Circassia, 105, 
288— designs of, on India, 135— study 
of Oriental literature in, 295— fleet of, 
in the Baltic, 304. 

Sdkya Sinha, date assigned to his death, 188. 

Sanscrit, analogy between the, and the 
Irish, 103 — prosody, a familiar analysis 
of* ' 53 i 241 — works at St. Petersburgh, 
295 - 

Scai^ of Benediction, Tibetan, 6*3. 

School, Medical, at Calcutta, 6, 12, 14. 

Shadows, 43. 

Shijjs, building of, at Cochin, 217. 

Sinde, commerce of, and navigation of the 
River Indus, 208. 

Sindhi language, grammar of tlie, 299. 

Siroze, a Parsi work, 297. 

Siva, true character of the three-faced busts 
of, at Elephantaand Elloru, 217. 

Slavery in Circassia, 107. 

SociETiRs, Proceedings of : — Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Bengal, 64 — Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety, 74, 145, 21O*, 29f) — Mauritius So- 
ciety of Natural History, 149. 

Society, native, of India, lO'y. 

Socotra, Island of, 217. 

Soldiers, effects of solitary confinement on 
the health of, in India, 77. 

Sonnets, 60, 1 29. 

Sporting in India, 17, 

Spry (Dr.), review of his “ Modern In- 
dia,” 70. 

Steam communication with India, 77, 300 
— voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
143— boats for navigating the Indus, 
ai^^noticc of Dr. Gardner’s pamphlet 
on, 300. 


Surgery, study of, by natives, 10. 

Suttee, the, and the 'Widow, 112. 

Sword-blades of Damascus, 74. 

(Colonel), 217. 

Tales, Indian The Suttee .and the Wi- 
dow, 112 — the Fugitive of Bhopaul,255. 

Tamil! works, catalogue and description of 
forty-three, 289. 

Tausch (M.), on the Circassians, 106. 

Tcneriffe, account of the Island of, 143, 

Thaorics, caste of, in India, 90. 

Thieves, notorious, near Delhi, 83. 

Thugghm, singular case of, 81. 

Tibetan scarf of benediction,” 63 — lan- 
guage, its study at St. Petersburgli, 295. 

Tigers, encounters with, in India, 17, 22. 

Tour in the Himalaya mountains, 232. 

Trade of Sinde, 208, 211. 

Transportation, defects in our colonial sys- 
tem of, 229, 231. 

Treasure-hunters at Delhi, 81. 

Tropical climates, punishment of soldiers 
in, 77 — efficacy of carbonic acid gas in 
the diseases of, 79. 

Tumour (Hon. G.), examination of some 
points of Buddhist chronology by, 18O'. 

Turushka princes of Cashinir, i8(>, 

Tytler (Mr. John), memoir of, 1. 

Vampires, the popular belief in, 32. 

Waghorn (Mr. T.), notice of his pamplilet 
on Egypt, 150. 

IVali, tile poet, notice of De Tassy’s trans- 
lation of lii.s works, 78. 

fVathen (Mr.), Sindhi grammar by, 299. 

If'cUesley (Marquess), administration of, 
in India, 130 — official papers of, 299. 

Widow, the Suttee and the, 1 12. 

IVilson (Professor), observations on his 
tabic of Buddliistical chronology, 1 8b. 

Women, the, of Circassia, 108 — Dyak, of 
Borneo, 298, 

Worsley (Sir II.), munificent grant by, to 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 216. 

Yaqna, a T*arsi work, 29G. 

Zendavcsla, its authenticity, 29G, 

Zend language, 296, 

Zeus, the sepulchre of, 30. 

Zoroaster, w ritings of, 29b. 
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Ahslmencei curious case of, 289. 

Acheeny conduct of the rajah of, 122, 218 
— description of tlie town of, 302. 

Acts of Council^ Indian : — Canals, 20~ 
lanfJ hold by Parsecs, 205, 284. 

Adam (Sir F.), 32, 110 — addresses to, 
110, 209 — entertainnnent lo, 209 — criii- 
cistns on his administration, ib . — Lord 
Elphinstone and, 293. 

AUdiscombe, army rank of cadets edu- 
cated at 312. 

Agenej/t Company’s Hnnnce, at Canton, 
128, 257 — claims against the late Cal- 
cutta houses off 1 99. 

Agra, architecture of, 16’— Bank 27, 205 
— road between Bombay and, 27, 34. 

Agu- Horticultural Society of Bengal, 36, 
100, 145, 204. 

Agriculture in India, 3(5, 100 — improve- 
ments in, in Ceylon, 121. 

Ainslk (Sir Whitelaw), death of, 166. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 30 — case of 
Hart, V., 71 — claims of’ the Bank of 
Bengal on, 81 — sum owing by, 199. 

Allard (General), arrival of, at Calcutta, 
29 — his visits to the pseudo>raja of 
Burdwan, 100, 105 — presents to liun- 
jeet Singli brought from France by, 289. 

AllowanceSf military, in India, 137, 228, 
*234 — Indian navy, 141. 

Aniuric(tf cheap publications in, 11. 

AmerlhoOf claims to the estate of, loi. 

Amingf a hong-nierchant, torture of, 307. 

Anderson (Capt.), assault on, 28. 

Aulimony ^ wuocs of f near Perak, 2C1. 

Appeals from India, 248 — extraordinary 
case of, 24<) — papers respecting, 257 — 
see also Privy Council. 

Arabs, threatened attack by, on the Hugh 
Lindsay steamer at Korna, 115 plun- 
der of individuals by, on the Euphrates 
route, 2()l — arrest of, on tlieir way lo 
the Nizam’s country, 299. 

ArchitccturCf Agra, i(i. 

Army (Company’s, in India) : — Disci- 
pline of the sepoys, 17 — Biirmah prize- 
money, 27, 50— dispute at Cawnpore, 28, 
104 — operations in Goomsur, 32, G5, 
1 14, 21 2, 226 — preparations at Bomb-ay, 
3<7 — Military lletiring Fund, 37, 59, 
97, 202 — censure on nlHcers, 46’ — move- 
ments of corps in Bengal, 47, 132 — 
at Madras, 6(5, 137, 234— promotion of 
lieut. colonels to the rank of colonel, 
47 — examination of officers in the Ori- 
ental languages, 53, 58, 140 — officers 
drowned off Eskapilly, 59 — European 
Veteran Companies, ih. — lock hospitals, 
ib , — Madras Military Fund, ill — re- 
view and tielil exercise of troops at 


Madras, 113— purchase of soldiers* dis- 
charges, 132, 227 — rule regarding profi- 
ciency of officers in the native languages, 
ih. — petty contract fund, 136 — Deccan 
prize committees, 1*6.—- arrack for sol- 
diers, 137— conveyance allowance to 
veterinary surgeons, --lenses of lands 
on the Xeilghcrrics, ib, — new arrange- 
ment with regard lo chaplains, 138, 227 
— hitslilitics in Singhboom, 145 — cam- 
paign against the Coles, 205 — allow- 
ances of officers on the general staff*, 
228 — revised eKtablishmeiit of the Ma- 
dras corps of sappers and miners, 233 
— f.'onveyance allowance to assistant sur- 
geons, 234 — new equipment of the artil- 
lery, 260 — Military Orphan Society at 
Kidderpore, 144, 199, 200, 280— ope- 
rations against insurgents in Canara, 293 
•—rank of cadets educated at Addis- 
comhc, 312 — full batta to officers, ih, 
--Bomliay engineer corps, 320 — pro- 
motion in the commissariat department, 
t/;.— officers in Persia, 329 retirements, 
Ac. from the service in England, 262 
— see also General Orders, tjfc. 

— ■ ((Queen’s, serving in the East) 

Insubordination of soldiers in Ceylon, 
39 — exemplary conduct of the 45th 
regt. at Madras, 137 high condition of 
the nth light dragiKins, 287— courts- 
niartia], (50, 287 — promotions, 72, l(>3, 
328 — furloughs, 54, 31(5. 

Arrac/c for soldiers, J37. 

Arrows, poi.soncd, of the As.-iamces, 284. 

Arlillery, Indian, new equipment of, 2G0. 

Assam, qualify of the indigenous tea of, 
97» — botany of, 109 — 

interest on arrears of revenue in, 280 — 
poi.soncd arrows, 284. 

Astronomy, llindustanec, treatise on, 202. 

Auckland (Lord), soirees given by, 109. 

Au.stralia, Southern, progress of the new 
colony of, 145 — Western, expedition of 
discovery in, 224 — see also New South 
Wales, Van Diemen's Laud, ^c. 

Ara — sec liurmah. 

Ballygnngc Tank case, 98, 284. 

Hank of Bengal, public sale of shares of, 
20 — case of Young and others v., 67 — 
claims of, on the estate of Alexander 
and Co., 81 — balance of, on 31st Dec, 
183(5, 1 10 — disinclination of the natives 
to its notes, 281— of Agra, proposed cir- 
culation of notes by, 27— .dividend of, 
205— of Bombay, it c.stabliKhmcnt, 65, 
1 16, 145, 217 — Union, of Bengal, 109, 
281 — of India, 198, 261, 281 — for Sav- 
ings at Sydney, 222 — liabilities and 
assets of Banks in New South Wales, ib. 

JJaplism of natives at Madras, 297. 
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daims of the Gungaciliur Sliastrce 
fhmily upon the Government of, 298. 

Barslow (Capt.), assault on, 28. 

Batta, full, to Indian officers, 312. 

B0har, important question respecting land 
in, 101— suttee in, 109. 

Deioochittant preparations making in, to 
invade Scinde, 25 — famine in, 2B9. 

Benarest land resumption at, 104. 

Belhvne (Sir Henry), 41. 

BItaee Chtind and others v. Purtab Chundy 
oppeal case of, 326. 

Bhurtjnfre, explosion at, 2B9. 

BhuUeeSy enlistment of, 23. 

Bills y Government advances on, in India 
and China, 280 — Parliamentary : see 
• Parliament. 

J^rch (Capt.), his census of Calcutta, 2B3. 

Birdy fight between a snake and a, 226. 

Bishops, Indian — see Wilson, Corrie, <j;c. 

Blake (Mr.), trial of the murderers of, 1, 
.85, 178, 288— their execution, 28. 

Boden scholarship at Oxford, 262. 

Bokhara, civil war at, 25, 289. 

Bombav Intelligence; — Steam commu- 
nication with Europe, 34, 45, 216, 298 
•-^departure of the Clairmont and the 
Skimmer for the Red Sea, 35 — the Eu- 
phrates route, 36,45, 115, 261 — sword 
to Col. Chesney, 36— East India cotton, 
the Indus, ib, — abolition of duty on 
books, 37 — Dakshina to the Branihius at 
Poona, i6.“ -military preparations, 16. — 
Military Retiring Fund, 37, 215— na- 
tive education, 38 — Sir Joliii iVIalculin*s 
atatue, 65, 261 — Rank of Bombay, 65, 

. 116, 145, 217 — strange taxes, 117 — 
delinquency of native officers, ib. — im- 
prisonment of the dewan of Sattara, ib. 
-—Bombay a free port, i iB — the tea- 
plant in the Deccan, ib, — reported re- 
call of two high functionaries, 261 — 
death of Gol>ind Rao Nana Sliaheb, 
of Chicknee, 238— the plague, 297 — 
the Guicowar, 298 — Keiiicliund Mo- 
tichund, ih. — investigation of charges, 
ib. — metals of the Deccan, i7;.— transit 
duty in the Conkan, ib. — Arabs, 299 — 
encouragement of superstition, ib. — na- 
tive superstition, 300 — prices of Euro- 
pean goods, 76, 1 68, 266, 332 — secu- 
rities and exchanges, 77, 169, 267, 333 
— shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
63. >43. *38. 3«*. 

Government Orders:-— European 
Veteran Company, 59— lock hospitals. 
Retiring Fund, ib, — duties of pur- 
sers in the Indian navy, I4"i— passage 
money and furlough allowance to pur- 
sers of the Indian Navy, ib. — engineer 
corps, 320— Semr, promotion in 
the comimssartf t department, t A.— retire- 
iQeuts, ^c. ff^hi. the Company's service 
inJ|pgland, ^63r*couits- martial, 60 — 


civil and military appointments and fur- 
loughs, 62, 142, 237, 320 — marine 
appointments, 63, 143, 321. 

- - ■' ■■ Supreme Court ; — Trial of Mr. 
Goldsmid for assault, 297. 

Bo 7 nling system at Calcutta, 20, 287. 

Boonjaly military operations of the Dutch 
at, 219, 303. 

Bourke ( Governor), 43, 222, 308. 

Bramley ( Dr.), character of the late, 199. 

Brevely promotion of officers by, 329, 

Bridges in India, 2uu. 

Broughion (Bisliop), unpopularity of, 44. 

Bryce (Mr, David), 81, 83, 1 73. 

Burdwan, pseudo raja of. 100, 105. 275 — 
coni, 108 — human sacrifice in, J45, I97, 
277 — frauds detected in the collectorate 
of, 203. 

Bullion, office for, at Madras, 295. 

Burmah prize-money, 27, 50 — white ele- 
phant to be presCMited to the king of, 2 1 4 
— death of tlie king of, 303 — dislurbeii 
statu of the country, ib. 

J?iAmcs (Dr. James), 72. 

Butying alive, curious case of, 289. 

By-Laws, Company's, 146, 250. 

Cabul, imposition of a poll-tax in, 25 — 
conspiracy to remove Dost Mahomed 
from the throne of, 206, 290. 

Cadets, Company's, rank of, 312, 329. 

Coffres, arrangements with the, by the Cape 
authorities, 45 — renunciation of the ce- 
ded territory to them, 224 — conflicts 
between, and emigrating colonists, 225. 

Calcutta Intelliuenck : — The Jeyporc 
trials, 1, 28, 85, 178, 288 — cheap pub- 
lications. li — native education, 12, 2B7 
— Committee of Public Instruction, 12 
— Calcutta during the holidays, 14 — 
tea and opium trade, 15— native litiga- 
tion, 16— Agra architecture, plague 

at Falec, 16, 288 — discipline of the se- 
poys, 17 — horse-dealing at Hurdwar, 
ib. — Mr. James Kyd, ib, — Mofussil po- 
lice, 18 — affairs in Ncpaul, 18, 25 — 
exportation of coolies, 19, 202, 304 — 
Civil Fund, 19— Roman character and 
English language, 20 — bonded ware- 
houses, 20, 287 — canals, 20 — Bank of 
Bengal, 20, 67, 81, lio, 281 — estate 
of Colvin and Co., 21 — the Hoogbly 
Imambara, 21, 279 — property at Se- 
ramporc, 21— cotton- wool, «f/.-^ugar, 
22 — reductions in the civil service, ib. 
— intellectual character of Hindus and 
Musulmans, ib, — hunting the gporal, ib, 
—light with a tiger, 23 — the Bbuttees, 

. ib. — Supreme Court arrangements, 23, 
109, 204 — abolition of Persian, 24 — 
swindlers, iA.— affairs in Cabool, 25, 
206, 290— at Bokhara, 25, 289—111 
Cashmere, 25-7-of Riiiijeet Singh, 25, 
145, 206, 2O0, 289— at Indore, 25 — 
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in. Beloocbistan, 25, 289 — palace at 
IVloorsliedabad, 25— resumption uf rent- 
free tenures, 25, 103, 194 — steam com- 
iDunicaiion with Europe, 2Q, 105, 260 
— Ava prize-money, 27 — tlie Agr.-i bank, 
27, 205 — publicity, 27 — road between 
Bombay and Agra, ib. — assault by na- 
tive zemindars, 28— the Jeypore crimi- 
nals, 28, 288 — tour of the commander, 
in -chief, 28, 103, 145, 260, 282 — cri- 
minal law, 28 — military dispute at 
Cawnpore, 28, 104 — meritorious judi- 
cial officers, 29 — General Allard, 29, 
100, 105, 289 — estate of Cruttenden, 
Mackillop, and Co., 29--iOf Mackintosh 
and Co., 29, 101— of Alexander and 
Co., 30— cure of cholera, ib. — Assamese 
97» 109, 198, 204 — internal steam 
communication, 97, 145, 200, 26’f> — 
Mr. Curnin*s Retiring Fund, 97, 202 
native literature in Tenasserim, 97 — 
Ballygiinge lank case, 98, 284 — the na- 
tive press, 98 — native matrimonial cases, 
ib. — the navigation of the Niirinidda, 99 
— future religion of the Hindoos, ib. — 
native debating societies, lOO, 103 — 
agricultnrc of India, 100, 145 — the 
pseudo rajah of Bnrdv.nn^^ioo, 104, 275 
■ -Catholic church at Howrah, lot — 
landed property (piestiun, 101 — distur- 
bances at Cliittagong, 103. 194, 280 — 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, 104— 
grant to the King of Delhi, lof), 2u6 — 
OricMital Scniinarv, 105 — local distress 
ill Calcutta, ib, — survey of the Sunder- 
biins, 109, 278 — Lord Auckland's soi- 
rees, 109— opium revenue, ib — botany 
of Assam, ib. — Union Bank, 109, 281 
—suttee, 109— law commission, 110 — 
libel on Miss Polhill, 144, 199, 281 — 
iron -steamers, 145 — Capt . VV.ide’s visit 
to Lahore, 145 atfaiis in Singhbhoom, 
ib. — human sucriKce at Biirdwan, 145, 

197, 277 — adventurous expeditions of 
Dr. llichardsun and Capt. McCloud, 
145 — discovery of jewels at Jeypore, 
194 — ball to tlie Misses Eden, 197 — 
case of tlie ship Hindoo, 198 — employ- 
ment of natives, ib. — Bank of India, 

198, 281, 281 — Dr. Bramley, 199—. 
cluiuis against the late agency firms, ib. 
— Military Orphan Society, 200, 280 — 
Indian sail cloth, 200 — river steamers, 
ib. — roads and bridges, 16.— Saugor Is- 
land Railroad, 201— captured pirates, 
ib, — the Solar system in Hindostanee, 
202 — Hindu converts, 202, 280— the 
Sylhet district, 203 — frauds in the Burd- 
wan collectorship, ib, — cultivation of the 
poppy, 204 — cotton, ib, — separation of 
magisterial and revenue duties, ib, — 
steamer for the Stfaits, 205 — land held 
by Parsees, 205, 284 — the Cole cam- 
paign, 205 — ferocity of a wolf, ib. — 
conflicting jurisdictions, 206— cricket- 
match, ib, — boring for water, 206, 287 
—the late six per cent. !o.iu, 207— mcia 
at SaUgor, ib, — Thuggee, 208, 283i 287 
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— Mofussil manners, 208— Bengal MU 
litary FiiMd,t6. — Mari tiers* and Widows’ 
Fund, 16— Swiss traveller, 260— new 
equipment of the artillery, ib, — Churches 
at Cawnpore, ifn — Bishop of Calcutta, 
260, 282— public use of English, 278 
— prices of stud horses,^ 278 — Coolin 
polygamy, 279— the exchanges, *6.— » 
Government advances on bills, 28o*~ 
interest on arrears of revenue, ifr.^the 
Jynte.ili territory, ib. — Steam-Tug As- 
sociation, 2H2 — Bishop Corrie, ib, — Se- 
ramporc mission, ib. — indigo prospects, 
ib. — Temperance Societies in India, ib. 
—sugar cane, 283 — statistics of Cal- 
cutta, ib. — Assam poisoned arrows, 284. 
—frauds in the stamp department, 285 
— fossil animals, 2B6 — Writers* Build- 
ings, 16.— deputy collectors, i&.— atro- 
cious act, — courts-martial in royal 
corps, 2 87— the vernacular language, ifr- 
— Churruck Poojah, 288 — Jotlm Ram, 
ih. — affairs in Candaliar, 289, 290 — dt 
Bhurtpoor, 289 — at Ludakb, 16.— in 
the Jeend country, ib. — at Herat, 29Q 
— at Diirbund, ib. — at Hyderaliad in 
Scinde, ib. — in Oude, suits between 
ryots and zemindars, ib. — the Dyces, 
291 — Mr. Osborne and Mr. Stocqueler,' 
ib. — native public servants, 292— prices 
of European goods, 78, i6‘8, 266, 332 
—securities and exchange!^, 77, 169, 
287, 333 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 54, 135, 181, 232, 316. 

Govern ineiit Oraers: — Conductor 

Col. Vans Kennedy, 46 — movements of 
corps, 47, 132— promotion of lieut. 
colonels to the rank of colonel, 47 — re- 
ports on the merit and qualifications of 
civil scivants, 48— Burmah prize-mo- 
5<> — soldiers* discharges, 132, 227 
— proficiency of officers in the native 
languages, 1,32 — chaplains ; new ar- 
rangements, 227 — allowances of officers 
on the genLM'al staff', 228 — rank of cadets 
eifucatetl at Addiscoinbe, 312 — full bntta 
to officers, ib, — retirements, &c. from 
the service in England, 282 — couris- 
innrtial, 50, 132, 228 — civil, ecclesias- 
tical ami military appointments and fur- 
loughs, 50, 134, iGo, 229, 312. 

Supreme Court ; — Reforms, 23, 

204— salaries guaranteed to the several 
incumbents of office, 23 — new appoint.- 
ments, 109, 204 — case of i^iihili 9. 
Macqueen. 144, 199 — collisiun with the 
Company's court, in the case of Mrs- 
Hume's property, 206 — case of Hoots »- 
Cockerell and Co., 2^, 275— contempt 
of court; Womerchuiider Paul Chow- 
dry, 275 — case of Newton v. Newton, ib, 
— ^ — - Insolvent Debtors* Court:— In 
the mutter of Cfuttgnden, MaCkillop^ 
and Co., 81, 82, 85, 173— of Alexan- 
der and Co., 81 — ^df Mackintosli and 
Co., 82 — dividends, 85, 199, 275—10 
the matter of JamOs Cullen and another, 
i73~ -fine on the editor of ilic hngUsh^ 
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man for ooDtempi of court, 260— estate 
of Fergusson and Co., 275. 

Calcutta during the holidays, la. 

Canals near Calcutta, new act for, 20. 

Canara^ insurrection in, 293. 

Candalutr, military movements in, 289. 

Cape or Good Hope Intelligence 
Emigration beyond tiie colony, 45, 131, 
145, 225 — prohibition against spirituous 
liquors in CaflVaria, 45 — renunciation 
of the province of Adelaide, z6.— mani- 
festo of the South. African fanners cmi* 
grating from the colony, isi — Capt. 
Gardiner, 145 — special magistrate at 
Natal, — state of the interior, 224 — 

the Cadres, 224, 225 — conflictH between 
the emigrating colonists and the Cadres, 
225— .-protection of the eastern frontier, 
ih. — the fiscal bird and snake, 226 — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 

64, 144, 239, 323- , 

Cars, compulsory drawing of, at Hindu 
festivals, 112. 

Cashmere, inundation in, 25 — offer by Gen. 
Ventura for the governorship of, ib. 

Castes, right and left hand, 296. 

Catholic churches in India, 65, loi — bi. 
shop of Meliapoor, 296. 

Causey Chitty, case of, ()5. 

Cawnjwre, military dispute at, 28, 104— 
erection of churches at, 260. 

Census of Calcutta, 283. 

Ceylon Intelligence : — Proposed export 
duty upon articles of colonial produce, 38 
—constitution of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1 18, 217 — introduction of the Com- 
pany *s rupee, 39 — military insubordi- 
nation, ib. — small pox and vaccination, 
65 — new governor, 72 — new tariff, 120 
—postage on newspapers, 121 — agricul- 
ture, ib. — civilisation, ib. — I.ady Hor- 
ton, i7;. — revenue and ex penditurc, 300 — 
appointments, 64 — shipping, birtiis, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 64, 143, 239, 321. 

Chads (Capt.), award to, for his opera- 
tions against pirates, 201. 

Chamber Commerce at Calcutta, 20, 281 
— at Canton, 65 — at Madras, ii3~at 
Singapore, 300. 

Chaplains, new arrangements with regard 
to, in India, 138, 227. 

Charles Eaton, fate of the ship, 128 — dis- 
covery of the skulls of tlic murdered 
people belonging to it, 129. 

Chesney (CoX.), plan of, for opening tlie 
lied Sea and the Euphrates routes si- 
multaneouhly, 36 — sword to,t6. — thanks 
to, at Madras, ill, 297 — second expe- 
dition of, to the Euphrates, 115. 

Children, murder of, by priests, 286, 

China Intellioence;— Mutiny on board 
the Fairy, 42, 307.— -Medical Mission- 
ary Society, 43 — Capt. Horsburgh, ib. 
—disputes betw^ei^ the black tea-men 
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and the hong merchants, 43, 125-— 
Chamber of Commerce, 65— removal 
of foreign merchants from Canton, 65, 
123 — silk, 66, 126 — further edicts 
against the importation of opium, 66, 
126, 261, 305 — llritish trade, 123, 261 
— shipping at Cum-sing.moon, 127— 
Company’s remittances, 128, 257— 
Morrison Education Society, invi- 
tation to a marriage-feast, ib. — Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s commission, 143, 305, 
306 — its powers, 145 — committee of 
correspondence, 303— opium and silver, 

305 — memorial to the Emperor respect- 
ing Capt. Elliot’s coming to Canton, 

306 — torture of the merciinnt Aming, 

307 — prices of European goods at Can- 
ton, 76, 168, 266, 332 — exchanges, 77, 
169, 267, 333 — shipping, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 64, 143, 239, 321. 

Chinese professorship in London, 163. 

Chittagong, dittnrbances at, 103, 194, 288 
— complaints against the Government 
survey of, 197. 

Cholera, cure ef, 30. 

Christianity, adoption of, by Hindoos, 99, 
202, 260, 297. 

Churches, Catliolic, at Madras, 65 — at 
Howrah, loi — erection of Protestant, 
at Cawnpore, 260. 

C’Azzrc/z/// ( Brigadier), 28, 104. 

Churruck Poqjali, rites of the, 288. 

Czw7 Bengal, 19, 104. 

Civil Servants, Bengal Fund for, 19— re- 
ductions in their salaries in India, 22 — 
meritorious, 29 — reports on the merit 
and qualifications of, 48, 2ii — exami- 
nation of jnniois in the Oriental lan- 
guages, 51, 67, 142, 229, 238— rules 
for giaiiliiig furloughs to, 136 — educa. 
lion of, in England, 146, 147 — respon. 
sibility of, in cases of malversation in 
stamp and abkary departments, 284— 
trial of a, for assaulting a native, 297— 
resignations and retirements of, 57, 134, 
142, 229, 313. 

Coal, discovery of, on the Sutledge, 37 
— near Gurrawara, 99— Burdwan, io8. 

Cochin-China, hospitality in, 301. 

Cockerell and Co., case of Roots r., 269, 275, 

Coles, hostilities with the, 205. 

Collectors in India, responsibility of, 285 
— deputy, 286. 

Colleges in Bengal, report on the, 12— 
Hailey bury Bill, 146 — professorships in 
the Medical, at Calcutta, 199, 229. 

Culof lets (Lieut.), promotion of, 47, 

Colvin and Co.y estate of, 21, 199. 

Commissariat, promotion in the, 320* 

Commission, law, of India, 1 10. 

Committee, General, of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal, 12, 287— Bengal Steam, 
26, 35, 105— Bombay Steam, 34,45— 
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Company’s Finance, at Canton, 128 — 
Deccan prize, 1 36. 

Concan, transit duty in the, 298. 

Conjeveram. car drawing at, 112. 

(Board of), 146, 151, 161. 

Concerts, Hindu, 99, 202, 260, 297. 

Convicts^ important decision respecting, at 
Penang, 39 — management of, in New 
South Wales, 44, 310 — employment of, 
in Bengal, 200. 

Coolies, Bengal, export of, 19, 202, 304. 

Coolins, polygamy of the, 279. 

Corrie (Bishop), death of, 210 — his ami- 
able character, 2 11 — tribute to, 282, 293. 

Coorgs, attack upon Mangalore by, 294. 

Colton, cultivation of, 21, 36, 204. 

Council, Indian, new member of, 233, 327 
—see also Ads of. 

Court, Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, of Ben- 
gal, publicity of its proceedings, 27 — 
conflicting jurisdiction of, in the case of 
Mfs. Hume’s property, 20b’. 

, Zillahyof 24 Pergiinnahs: — case of 

the Ballygunge tank, 98, 284 — charges 
against the principal Sudder Amecn,i77. 

, Commissioner’s, at Allipore; — 

The Ballygunge tank case, 284. 

— — , Prerogative ; — Case of Reynolds 
V. Thrupp and the East India Com- 
pany, 261. 

of Exchequer: — Case of Hart v* 

Alexander, 71. 

Courts- Martial on Lieut. Jennings, 50 
— Capt. FitzGihbon, 55 — Ens, Thorne, 
56* — Lieut. Ralph, bo — Brev. Capt. 
Mackenzie, ib. — Major Coxe, 132 — 
Lieut. Wilcox, 133 — Lieut. Western, 
138 — Gunner D. Warner, 139 — Lieut. 
De Fountain, 228 — Major Story, 234 
— Capt. Langley, 317. 

Ci>xi* ( Major), court-martial on, 132. 

Cullen (Mr. James), 81, 82, 173, 260. 

Citm-sing-motm, shipping at, 1 27, 

Cricket‘ 7 nalch at Chinsurah, 206. 

Crown, demise of the, 262. 

Crnltemlcn, Mackillop, and Co», estate of, 
29 — claims of retired partners of, 81, 
B^i 173 — sum owing by, 199. 

Cumin ( Mr.), remarks on his plan for a 
retiring fund, 97, 202. 

Currency, paper, in Bengal, 281. 

Dacca, debating society at, 100-— order 
respecting ^lrs• Hume’s property by 
the judge of, 206. 

Dakshirw to Bramhins at Poonah, 37. 

Debates at the East- India House on the 
17th May, 21st June, and 12th July 
1837: — By-laws, 146, 250— official re- 
turns, 146, 248 — Hailey bury College 
bill, 146— East India Officers* salaries* 
bill, 151-^East India Maritime Ofii- 
A fiat, Joiarn, N.S, Vol.S3. No. 92. 
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cors* compensation bill, fft.— idolatrous 
worship in India, 240 — half-year’s divi- 
dend, 248 — case of appeal, ib . — Shufh- 
soodeen Khan,, nawauh of Ferozepore, 
250 — Finance Agency at Canton, 257 
— appeals to the King in Council, t6.— 
Indian Medical establish mfnt, 258— 
steam communication with India, 259— 
address to her Majesty, 240, 323 — address 
of condolence to the Queen Dowager, 325. 

Debating Societies, native, 100. 

Deccan, cultivation of the tea-plant in, 118 
— prize commitiees, 136 — metals of, 298. 

DcFbun/am (Lieut.), court martial on, 22B. 

Delhi, grant to the king of, 105, 206. 

Delli, in Sumatra, character of the rajah 
of, 40— account of his territory, ib. 

Diamond, the Nassuck, 328. 

Directors, East India, election of, 72— 
list of, for 1837, ‘^7* 

Dividends on insolvent estates, 85, 199, 
275- -Calcutta ITnion Bank, 109 — Agra 
Bank, 205 — Company’s Stock, 248. 

Divorce, case of, at Calcutta, 275, 

Dost Mahomed Khan, 25, 206, 2qo. 

Drowning, deaths by, 55, 59, 75, 64, 322. 

Drunkenness in New South Wales, 44. 

Duel between Capt. Sitwell and Mr, Stoc- 
queler, 200 — between Mr, Palsgrave 
and Lieut. B. at Mhow, 208. 

Durband, military operations in, 290. 

Duties, export, in Ceylon, ^ — new tariff 
of, ill Ceylon, 120 — transit, in tlie Coii- 
can, 298. 

Dwnrkanauth Bhose, a Hindu, conversion 
of, 202, 260, 

Dyce (Col.), arrest of his son by, 291. 

Fast- India Company, election of directors 
of, 72 — sudden contraction of tiicir re- 
mittances at Canton, 128— salaries of 
tlicir officers absent from India, 151— 
compensation to maritime officers of, 
151, i/)i, 2bi— list of directors of, for 
1837, 167 — address of condolence and 
congratulation to her Majesty by, 240, 
323- - address of condolence to the Queen 
Dowager by, 325 — financial agency of, 
at Canton, 257. 

Fast-Ifidia House, debates at, 146, 240, 
323 — sec also Debates, 

Eden (Misses), ball to, 197. 

Education, native, in India, 12, 20, 25, 
38, 214, 287 — colonial, in New South 
Wales, 43*— new society for the promo- 
tion of, in China, 128— of civil servants 
at Haileybury College, 146. 

Elder (Maj. Gen. Sir G.), death of, 32. 

Elephant, illness of a white, 42, 123-— 
white, discovered at Coimbatore, 214. 

EUiot (Capt. Charles), 143, 145, 305, 306. 

Elphinstone ^ord), arrival of, at Madras, 
293 — Sir F. Atkm and, ib. 

(2 Y) 
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EfnigrOtim oTfannera fttun the Cepe of 
Good Hope^ 45, 131, 325. 

Sngfneerti Bombay corps of, 320. 

JEngHifi Innguage^ progress of, in India, 12, 
20, 278 — education of Rajpoot chiefs in, 
25 — puj^iic use of, in Bengal, 278. 

the overland line of communi- 
cation by the, 36. 72, ill, 115, 217, 
297— monument to the oflScers and men 
who perished in the late expedition to, 
45 — plunder of individuals proceeding 
to England by way of, 261. 

Ewart (Mr.)» outrage on, 202, 260. 

Examination of junior civil servants in the 
Oriental languages, 51, 67, 142, 229, 
238— of military officers, 53, 58, 67, 
140 — of candidates for staff employ, 1 32. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 77, 

■ 169, 267, 333 — rapid rise in the rate 
of, between India and Europe, 279. 

Fatty, mutiny on board the, 42, 307. 

False Point, Bay of Bengal, light at, 327. 

Famine in Beloocbiston, 289>— anticipated, 
in Oude, 290. 

Fane (Gen. Sir Henry) tour of, in Upper 
India, 17, 28, 103, 145, 260, 282 — 
his notions of discipline and military de- 
corum, 28, 103 — remarks on the con- 
duct of Col. Vans Kennedy by, 46 — his 
opinion of the Bengal army, 145, 287 
—visit of, to Runject Singh, 280, 282. 

Fergusson and Co*, estate of, 199. 

Ferozepore, discussion respecting the late 
nawaub of, 250. 

Festivals, native, compulsory attendance at, 
30, 112, 241, 299— drawing of cars at, 

1 12 — at Saugor Island, 207 — rites of the 
Churruck Poojah, 288. 

Fight with a tiger, 23 — between a bird and 
a snake, 226. 

Fire at Moulmein, 215. 

FUzGibbon (Capt.), court-martial on, 55. 

Foreigners, edict respecting, at Canton, 

wFossi/ animals, 286, 287. 

Franklin (Sir John), arrival of, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 223, 239 — address to, 
223— levee held by, ib» 

French, envoy from the King of the, to 
Runjeet Singh, 29, 289. 

Fund, Bengal Civil, 19 — Bengal Steam, 
26, 35, 105, 260 — Bombay Steam, 34, 
45, 216 — Bombay MiliUry Retiring, 
37> 59» 215— Mr. Cumin’s Retiring, 
97, 202 — Bengal Civil Service Annu- 
ity, 104 — Madras Military, 1 1 1 — Petty 
Contract, at Madras, 137 — Military Or- 
phan, at Kidderpore, 144, 199, 220, 280 
—Bengal Military, 208— Bengal Ma- 
riners* and Widows*, ifr.— Madras Mili- 
tary Retiring, 214. 

furhugh^: rifles for grantinjg, to Madras 
^ ^ civU f^^fai^ts, 136— altowantea to pur. 

* ' fcrs of Indian luivy, 14!. 


FutihLal, trial of, 1, 85, 191, 288. 

Gamhlmg at Banhok, 122. 

GxNxaAL Oanaas — see Cakutla, jfC. 

Gipiiys (Sir George), 327, 

Goa— see India ( Portuguese), 

Golconda, insurrection in, 293. 

Gotdsmid (Mr.), trial of, for a6sauh/297. 

Goods, European, prices of, in India and 
China, 76, 168, 266, 332. 

Coomsur, operations against the chiefs of, 
32, 65^ 114, 212,226 — alleged torture 
of.KhoAd prisoners in, 213 — human 
sacnfices In, 213, 295. 

Gooral, hunting the, 22. 

Green (Mr. H.), trial of, 208. 

Guicowar, claims upon the, 298. 

Haileybury College, new bill relating to, 
brought before Parliament, 146. 

Hart V. Alexander, case of, 71. 

Harvey (Mr.), assault on, 103, 195, 288. 

Haughton (Sir Graves), 163. 

Ifcad (Mf^r), 27, 65, 105. 

Herat, designs of Persia, on, 41 — close of 
the feuds between Caiidahar and, 290. 

Hickey (llev. W.), secession of the, 65. 

Hidayut Khan, execution of, 28. 

Hindoo, tbe late seizure of the ship, 198. 

Hindus, intellectual character of tbe, 22— 
future religion of the, 99 — car festivals, 
1 ] 2— converts, 202. 260 — child murder, 
286— festival of the Churruck Poojah, 
288 — see also Natives, 

Holidays, Calcutta during the, 14. 

Home Imtrt.ligxvcx: — Debates at the 
East- India House, 146, 240, 323 — ap- 
peals from India heard before the Privy 
Council, 67, 326 — Imperial Parliament, 
161, 261, 325 — Court of Exchequer, 

7 1 — Prerogative Court, 261 — Mr. Loch, 

72 — election of directors at the East- 
India House, 72, 167— governor of 
Ceylon. 72 — Sir Francis Forbes, 16.— 
Mr. Wagliorn, 72, 162 — Euphrates ex- 
pedition, 72 — Dr. James Burnes, ib.- — 
failure of Marjori banks and Ferrars, 162 
—postage from China, ib, — expedition 
to explore New Holland, 16. — steam 
communication with India, 162, 262 — > 
Dr. Morrison’s library, 163 — Sir Graves 
Haughton, ib, — knighthoc^, ib, — Lieut. 
Col. Johnson, lb, — Maj. Gen. Sir Hugh 
Gough, 164-^emise of the crown, 262 
— Boden tcholarabip, 16.— naval com- 
mander-in-ebief in the East-Indies, ib, 
—member of Council at Madras, 327— 
governor of .New South* Wales, i6.— 
light at False Point, Bay of Bengal, ib, 
—tbe Nassuck diamond, 328 — the 
Queen’s levee, ib. — British officers in 
Persia, 329— retirements, &e. from the 
Company’s service, 262 promdtiont 
and changes in her Mijdetty*slbtves serv. 
ing in the ^Swt, 72/1639 SsG^India 
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shipping arrivals and departures, 'and 
passengers, 73. 164, 263, s^g—births, 
marriages, and deaths^ ?5, 166, ^65, 331 
— see idso Sfripping, Markettt j-c. 

ffong Merchants, dispute between the tea. 
growers and, 43, 125 — torture of a, at 
Canton, 307- 

Ilooghly InuiM^ara, its. affairs, ai, 279. 

Hookum Chundi trial and conviction of, 1, 
85, 191 — his death, a8. 

Horsburgh (Capt)^ lighthouse to be erected 
in memory of, 43. 

Morse^deaU^ sx I^ordwar, 1 7-U-reduction 
in the price of stud bc»rses in Beogal^.278. 

Horticulture in India, 145, 304- 

Harton (Lady), testimonials of respect to, 
on her leaving Ceylon, 121. 

Hosi}Uals, lock, abolished, 59. 

Howrah, Catholic church at, 101. 

Hughes (Lieut. F.), narrow escape of, from 
a tiger, 293. 

Human sacrifice in Burdwan, 145, 197, 
277 — in (roomsur, 213, 295. 

Hume (Mrs.), property of the late, 206. 

Hurdwar, horse-dealing at, 17- 

Hurricane at. Madras, 31. 


Instruction, report of the Bengal Commit- 
tee of Public, 12. 

Insurrection in Goomsur, 32, 114, 

212, 226 — in Siiighboom, 145 — in the 
Negapatam gaol, 293^in Golconda, ib, 
— in Canara, 293, 294. 

Inundation in Cashmere, 25* 

Iron steamers in India, 97, 145, 200. 

Jabooa, English education at, 25. 

Jennings (Lieut.), court-martial on, 50. 

Jewels, discovery of, at Jeypore, 194— 
sale of, in London, 328. 

Jqffore, trial at, of Hookum Chund, Jo* 
tlia Ram, and Futih Lai, i, 85, igi-— 
observations on their trial, 93 — death of 
Hookum Chund at, 28-^xecution of 
criminals at, t&.-^brush with a party of 
Kuzzaks near, 145 — trial at, of Gopal 
Singh, Moonna Lai Sravugee, Duya 
Kam Bhuttacharj, Phool Khan, Kesu* 
ree Singh Shekhawut, Meer Khan Sipa- 
hcc, Hookuma Brahmun, Gyan Chund 
Buguro, and Rajoo Lai Cbuodhuree, 
178 — discovery of state jewels at, 194 — 
removal of Jotha Ram and his son from, 
to Chunar, 288. 

Jheend territory, cession of the, to a cousin 
of the late raja, 289. 


Idolatry, Government alliance with, at 
Madras, 30, 112,243 — British support 
of, in India, 207, 240, 299. 

Imambara, Hooghly, complaints respect- 
ing the mutawallisliip of the, 21 — ac- 
count of the institution, 279. 

Ikdia (British)— see CWciitta, Madras, ^'C, 

- - (Foreign and Protected States); — 
Affairs at Jeypore, l, 28, 85, 145, 178» 
288— in Nepaul, 18, 25 — of Cabool, 
25, 206, 290 — at Bokhara, 25, 289— 
in Cashmere, 25 — of llunjcet Singh, 25, 
145, 206, 260, 289 — at Indore, 25 — in 
Beloochistan, 25,289 — at Delhi, 105,206 
— in Candahar, 289 — at Bhurtpoor, ib. — 
at Ludakh,!^. — ^in the Jeend territory, ib* 
— at Herat, 290 — at Durbund, ib , — at 
Hyderabad in Scinde, t6.— In Oude, ib. 

— (Portuguese) : — Fourth revolution 
at Goa, 303. 

( French) : — Liberality of the Mar. 

quis de St. Simon, ill. 

(Dutch):— Operations against the 

Boonjal Padrees in Sumatra, 2ig, 303 
—births and deaths, 143, 239. 

—— (Danish) New law respecting 
property at Serampore, 21. 

— ... ... (Spanish) :— ImprovemenU in the 
Philippine Islands, 304— finances of the 
colony, t5,-^birth at Manilla, 239. 

In^o mles in London, 80, 336 — pros- 
p|M in Bengal, 282. 

Jpdore, Bnglisii education at, 25. 

Indutt trade on the, 36— discovery of coal 
> on iU luuilmf 

No|r jMlandr 


Jotha- Ram, ex-minister of Jeypore, trial 
of, 1, 85, 191— embezzlement of the 
state jewels by, 194— bis removal to 
Chunar, 288. 

Jourra, English education at, 25. 

Judicial reports in Bengal, 27— meritori- 
ous officers, 29. 

Jurisdictions, conflicting, 206. 

JyrUeah territory, its annexation to Sylbet, 
280 — survey of, 

Kemchund Molichund, consecration of a 
temple by, 298. 

Kennedy {Co\, Vans.)> censure on, 46, 261. 

Khonds of Goomsur, operations against 
the, 32, 65, 114, 212 — torture of, 213 
— human sacrifices by the, 213, 295. 

King, death of the, 262. 

King George's Sounds 45. 

Knighthood of Indian officers, 163. 

Kama, threatened attack upon the Hugh 
Lmdmy steamer, at, 115. 

Kuxmks, sharp brush with, 145. 

Kyd (Mr. James), character of the late^ 17. 

Labour, forced, in India, 112, 113— frec» 
at the Mauritius, 202, 304. 

Lafiore— see Rutyeet Singh. 

Xandt, resumption of rent-free, in Bengal, 
95, 103, 10^ 194, 203— public eale of, 
at Port Phillip, 44, igo^mportant 
question respecting the proprietory right 
o^ in Debar, 101— resistance to the mea- 
surement of, at. Chittagong, 103, 194 — 
r^uYatipns for crown, at New Iteuth 
Wales^ 128— dfitcriptiph or tbe,‘at the 
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South Australian settlement, 145— sales 
of, in the Sylhet district, for arrears of 
revenue, ^03 — false claims to, in Btird* 
wan, ib. — held by Parsees, 205, 284. 

Isfingleif (Capt.)> court-martial on, 317. 

LangiLage, vernacular, of India, 12, 287 
— ‘Romanizing system of the Oriental, 
20— progress of the Rnglish, in India, 
12, 20, 25, 278 — abolition of the Per- 
sian, in conducting public business, 24 
•—encouragement to Indian oliicers stu- 
dying the native langt^ages, 132 — pro- 
fessorship of the Chinese, in London, 
183— -Oriental, examinations in — see 
Exnininalions, 

Lato, criminal, in India, 28, 110 — com- 
mission for British India, 110. 

X.egislaiion, Indian — see .^cis of Council. 

Levee, Sir F. Maitland’s, at Madras, 31 — 
Sir John Franklin’s, at Hobart Town, 
223 — the Queen’s, 328. 

Lewis (Capt.), voyage of, 129. 

Libel, trial for, at Calcutta, 144, 199. 

Library, Dr. Morrison’s, 163. 

IJ^ikthouse at Padra Branca, 43 — at False 
Point, Bay of Bengal, 327. 

Literature, English, progress of, in India, 
12, 20, 27B — native, iit Tenasserirn, 97. 

Litigation, native, in India, 16. 

IMiyd (Capt.), survey of the Sunderbuns 
by, 109, 278. 

Loan, the late six per cent., 207. 

I^och (Mr.), the late attempt upon, 72. 
at Bankolc, 122, 123. 

Ludakh, decline in trade at, 289. 

Lush (Xir.) on cotton cultivation, 36. 

McCloud (Capt.), expedition of, 145. 

Mackenzie (Capt.), court-martial on, bo. 

Mackintosh and Co., insolvent estate of, 29, 
82, 101 — sum owing by, 19.9, 

MacqueeUyCBse of Polhill^;., 144, 199.280. 

Madras Intelligencb : — Covernment 
alliance with idolatry, 30, 112 — hurri- 
cane, 31— Sir F. Maitland's levee, i/i. — 
trade of Madras, 32 — Sir Frederick. 
Adam, 32, 1 10, 209, 293 — Sir George 
Elder, 32 — horrible murders, ib, — the 
war in Goomsur, 32, 65, 114, 212, 226 
—command of Hyderabad, 65— -case of 
Causey Chitty, 65— Steam Committee, 
ib. — secession of missionaries, O5, 113 — 
Catholic churches, 65 — governor of 
Pondicherry, 111 — steam communica- 
tion with Europe, 111, 297 — Madras 
Military Fund, 111— r* wing of ars, 
112 — Chamber of Coi.in 'jrce, 3— 
Rev. W, Taylor, ib. — the army, ib. — 
abolition of the Madras mint, 114 — re- 
ductions, ib. — death of Bishop Corrie, 
210 — the merit-fostering minute, 211— 
imprisonment without trial, 212 — hu- 
man sacrifices in Goomsur, 213, 295 — 
Mr. Norton, 214 — a white elephant, ib. 

- —Military Retiring Fund, ib. — fire at 


Moiilraein, 215— Lord Elphlnstone and 
Sir F. Adam^ 293-— escape from a tiger, 
ih. — Red Hills rail-road, ib. — insurrec- 
tion in tlic Negapatain gaol, ib. — the 
Paiimlium Pass, ib, — insurrection in 
Golconda, ih. — tribute to Bishop Corrie, 
ib. — insurrection in Cannra, 293, 295 — 
olHce for receipt of bullion, 2t)5 — the 
Catholics of Madras, 29b— right and 
left-hand castes, Euphrates route, 
297 — baptism of natives, ib, — prices of 
European goods, 7b, 1G8, 2bb, 332— 
securities and exchanges, 77, 169,269, 
3;^^— shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 59, 67, 141, 237, 319. 

— Government Orders; — Movements 

of corps, 66, 137, 234 — furloughs to 
civil servants, 136 — petty contract fund, 
ib. — Deccan prize committees, ib. — con- 
duct of II. M. 45th regt., 137 — arrack 
for soldiers, ib. — veterinary surgeons, ib. 
— leases of lands oil the Neilgherrics, ib. 
— chaplains— new arrangements, 138 — 
C. M. Lushingtnn, Esq., 233, 327 — 
corps of sappers and miners, ih. — con- 
veyance allowance to assistant.surgeons, 
234 — retirements, &c. from the Com- 
pany’s service in England, 263 — courts- 
martial, 55, 138, 234. 317 — civil, ec- 
clchiastical, and military appointments, 
and furloughs, 56, bb, 139, 235, 319.* 

Supreme Court Trial of Messrs. 

Winfield, Phillips, Maginniss, and 
Green, for assault, 208. 

Afn!i,innis.s (Mr. R.), trial of, 208. 

Mogistratf s, alteration in the duties of, in 
Bengal, 204— itinerant, in New South 
W'ales, 223 — dismissed, ib. 

MahommeUans, education of, 12, 21. 

MaVs, overland, from India, 43, 311 — 
despatch of, from London for the East- 
liulics, 217, 

Mnitland (Sir Peregrine), 31. 

• ( Hear Admiral Sir F. L.), 262. 

Malacca, death at, 239. 

Malays, liberation of, at Calcutta, 201. 

Afalcolm (Sir John) statue of, 0Y>, 2b 1. 

Maidive Islands, state of the, 304. 

Mangalore, attack upon, 293, 294. 

Manilla, birth at, 239. 

Mariners' and Widows' Fund, Bengal, 208. 

Maritime officers. Company’s, compensa- 
tion to, 151, ibi, 261. 

Marjoribanks and Ferrars, failure of, ib2- 

Markets in India and China, 77, 169, 267, 
333— London, 80, 172, 336. 

Marriages, early, of Hindoos, 98 — Chinese 
invitation to a, 128 — of Coolins, 279. 

Marwar, the plague in, 288, 297. 

Mauritius, export of Bengal coolies to the, 
19, 202— prohibition against their fur- 
ther admission into the island, 202 — 
refractory disposition of the working 
classes at, 304 — shipping, 64, 323— 
blrtli and deaths, 144, 239, 323. 
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Mechanics'^ Institution ot Sydney, 305), 
Medical Missionary Society in China, 43 
— college at Calcutta, 199, 229 — offi- 
cers of the Indian army, memorial res> 
peeling their length of service, 258, 
il/c/a at Saugor, 207. 

Meliapoor^ address to the bishop of, 296. 
Merchants, foreign, ordered to remove from 
Canton, (>5, 123. 

Metals of the Deccan, 298. 

Midnaporc, alleged frauds in the collecto- 
rate at, 292. 

Military/ Retiring Fund, IBoinhay, scheme 
of, 37, 09, 215 — Mr. Cumin’s plan for a 
Retiring Fund, 97, 202- Fund, Madras, 
changes in, 1 1 1 — Clrplian Society of Hen- 
gal, 144, 15)9,220,280 — Fund, Hengal, 
its receiptsand dishurseiiieMts, 20H — Re- 
tiring Fund, Madras, projmsed plan ol^ 
214. 

Mint, Madras, injurious effects of its abo- 
lition, 114 — its partial restoration, 295. 
Missumarics at Madras, secession of, f)5, 

1 1 3 — case of Dwarkanautli Hhose and 
the, at Calcutta, 202, 2()(> — low state of 
their funds at Serampore, 282. 

MofussU piilicc, 18 — manners, 208, 
Mitchell (Major), ex])e<iition of, into the 
interior of New Soilth AV’ales, 2iy. 
JIfourt* (Major), 202. 

Moorshedahad, new palace at, 25. 

Morrisoji Kducation Society, 128 — library 
of the lute Dr,, l(j3 — [jroressor>.liip of 
Chinese, ib. 

Moulmehiy fire at, 215. 

Muudec, murder of children at, 2H6. 
Murder, two horrible cases of, at Tricliino- 
poly, 32 — of Capt. iMaekay of the brig 
Fairy, 42, 307 — on f)oard the Charles 
Fitttm, 12C) — of Capt. Hrown and others 
at Howe’s Group, lO’b — of Cajit. lling- 
stun and five of the cicw’ heioiigiiig to 
the Falcon whaler, ih, — eases of, by 
Thugs, 208, 283, 287 — of cliiJdreii, by 
Hindoo priests, at Mundee, 286. 
Musulmam, education of, in Hengal, 12 
— Iinambara establisliinent of the, 21} 
279— intellectual character of, 22, 
Mutiny on board the Fairy ^ 42, 307. 

Natal, appointments of Capt. Gardiner as 
special magistrate at, 145 — emigration 
from the Cape of Good Hope to, 225. 
Natives of India, education of, 12, 20, 25, 
38, 214 — their love of litigation, ib — 
discipline of the sepoys, 17 — assaults 
by zemindars, 28, 103, 194, 288 — 
meritorious judicial officers, 2 j — idola- 
try of, 30, 112, 207, 240, 243, 295)~ 
state of their press, 98 — matrimonial 
cases, ib. — debating societies, 100, 103 
^letter- writing, 105 — delinquency of 
officers at Bombay, 117 — human sacri- 
iices by, 145, i{)7, 213, 275, 295— 
cinplovmeut of.* loS-^frauds by, 203, 


292 — sale of their lands, for arrears of 
revenue, 263 — systematic murders by, 
2 oB, 283— -misery caused to females by 
Coolin polygamy, 279— legislation for, 
2B4 — living without food, 289 — charac- 
ter of, as public servants, 292 — right 
and left hand castes, 296— baptism of, 
297 — assault on, ib, — superstition, 300 
—sec also Hindus and Musulnians. 
Navigation y steam, between Bombay and 
the Red Sea, 26, 34, 105, 162, 216, 
259, 298 — of the Euphrates, 36, 72, 
in, 115, 217, 297 — of the Nerbudda, 
99 — also Steam Communicatiofi, 
iVegrtperiflm, insurrection in the gaol at, 293. 
Navy, Indian, appointments in, 63, 143, 
‘^31 — duties assigned to pursers of, 
141 — passage-money and furlough al- 
lowance to officers of, ib, 

Nawnnbs, pretended, 24. 

Neilgherry Ilitls^ leases of lands on, 1 37. 
Nepaul, disturbances in, 18, 25. 

New Holland^ exploration of, 162, 219 — 
alleged existence of an inland sea in, 224. 
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cation, 43 — estimate of expenditure for 
1837, ib. — drunkenness, 44 — convict 
inanagement, 44, 310— the bisho]), 44 
— crown lands, 1 28 — the Charles Eaton, 
ib. — Major Mitcheirs expedition, 219 
— the governor, 222, 308 — Savings* 
Hank, ib. — banks, ih. — Sydney gaol, 16. 
••-itinerant magistracy, 223 — dismissed 
magistrates, ib. — mysterious disappear- 
ance of bills, 261 — Port Phillip and 
Twofold Hay,/3o8 — Mechanics* Insti- 
tution, 305} — ship-building, 310 — sea- 
men’s wages, ib. — police, ib, — colonial 
secretary, 321 — new governor, 327— 
uppoiiitineiits, 143, 321 — births, marri- 
ages, and deaths, 143, 321. 

Newspapers, postage on, in Ceylon, 121 — 
esiablishinent of a, at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, 130 — postage on, from China, 

] 0*2 — see also Press. 

Newton V. Newton, case of, 275. 

New Zealand, present state of affairs in, 
311 — birth and deaths at, 322. 

Norton (Mr.), piece of plate to, 214. 
Notes, bank, in India, 27, 281. 

Nurbudda, navigation of the, gg. 

Opium, cultivation of, in China, 15 — fur- 
ther orders by the Chinese authorities 
against its introduction, (ib, 126, 261, 
305 — revenue from, in Bengal, 109— 
^cultivatior.)‘?f, in the Meerut division, 204. 
(Jh/X^ntal Sfvnmary at Calcutta, 105. 

Orphan Asylum at Kiddcrporc, I44, 199, 
200, 280. 

Osborne (Mr.), his dispute with Mr. 

Stocqueler, 29 1, 292. 

Oluheite, sugar-cane of, 22, 283. 

Owle, anticipated famine in, 290. 

Padra Sranca, proposed lighthouse at, 43. 
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Palaveram^ hurricane at, 31. from China, i6-2*-£as1. India, overland, 

tlie plague at, 16, 388,997, 3^5* 


Palmer and Cb., case of the assignees of. 
V, the Bank of Bengal, 67— -sum owing 
by, 109 . 

Palsgrave ( Mrs . ); duel caused by, ao8. 

Paper money, disinclination of the natives 
of India to» 281. 

Parliamknt, bills sent before, iiis.— Hai- 
leyhiiry Ctillege Bill, 146 — Easulndia 
Officers* Salaries Bill, 151 — £ast.Tndia 
Maritime Officers'. Compensation Bill, 
151, 161, 261. 

- Debates in:— Steam communica- 
tion with India, 261, 325 — East-India 
li^ritimc Officers* Bill, 261 — £ast-In- 
dia postage, 325 — prorogation of, 326. 

Parsees, education of, 38 — act respecting 
land held by, 205, 284. 

Passage money to pursers of the Indian 
Navy, 141. 

Passengers of ships, 74, 165, 264, 330. 

Patimbum Pass, operations in the, 293. 

Penang Intelligence — Purchase of 
land by a convict, 39 — the ex-king of 
Quedah, 40, 301— acting governor, 64, 
122 — llaja of Achecn, 122, 218 — gang 
robberies, 218 — appointments, 143 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 64, 143. 

Pergunnahs, ^4, — see Court of. 

Persia, designs of the Shah of, against 
Herat, 41, 42— .llussian influence in, 41 
—British officers employed in, 41, 329. 

Persian language, abolition of the, 24. 

Philippine Islands, prosperity of the, 304. 

Phillips (Mr. J. M. H.), trial of, 208. 

Pilgrims, tax on, in India, 240 — murder 
of, by Thugs, 287. 

Pirates on the coast of Achcen, 122, 218 
— ^award to Capt. Chads for hi.s opv. ra- 
tions agaiiist, 201 — liberation of Ma- 
lay, at Calcutta, ib, 

Phiguc at Pal lee, 16, 288, 297 — ravages 
of, in Marwar, 288, 297. 

Poison of the Assamees, 284. 

Polhill V. Macqueen, case of, 144, 199, 280. 

Police, Mofussil, reform in the, 18 — as- 
sault on the, at Madras, 208— report of 
a case, at Sydney, 310. 

Polygamy, Coolin, misery caused by, 279. 

Po 7 idicherry, silk manufactory at, 111 — 
governor of, ib, 

Popjiy, cultivation of the, 15, 204. 

Populittion of Delli in Sumatra, 41— of 
Port Phillip, 130— of Calcutta, 283. 

port Phdlip, official notice respecting, 44 
—interference of Capt. Lonsdale in the 
affairs of the settlement, 129 — bis for- 
mation of a township to be named Glen- 
elg, ib, — progress of the colony^ ib, — 
the lands of, to be sold by public auc- 
tion, 130— arrabgeinfents for settling a 
form of government at, 308/ sogf. 

Postage on newspapers in CeylOn, 121 — 


Prerogative Courf- see Court, 

Press, native, of India, its present state, 
98 — English, ill Siam, 122— see also 
JN'ewspapers. 

Prices^current, Indian and China. 7(1, 168, 
266, 332— London, 80, 171, 335. 

Privy-Council, appeals from India heard 
before the*.— Young and others v. the 
Bank of Bengal, 67 — extraordinary case 
respecting the sale of a zemindary, 249 
— papers connected with the appellant 
Jurisdiction of the council, 257 — Bhaee 
Chund and others v, Purtab Chund 
Manik Chund, 32b'. 

Prize-money, Burraah, 50 — Deccan, 136. 

Professorship, Chinese, in London, 163, 

Publications, cheap, 1 1 . 

Ihirsers of the Indian Navy, duties of, 141 
— allowances to, ib. 

Purtab Chund Manik Chund, case of 
Bhaee Chund v., 326. 

Quedah, the ex.king of, 40, 301. 

Queen, her accession to the throne, 2H2 — 
address to, from the East- India Com- 
pany, 240, 323— her first levee, 328. 

Qw*en Dowager, address to, from the East- 
India Company, 325. 

Rail-way, Saiigor Island, 201 — Red Hills, 
at Madras, 293. 

Rfija, pretended, 100, 105, 275. 

Rnjgeer, estate of, loi. 

Rajpoots, education of, in English, 25. 

Ralph (Lieut.), court-martial on, 60. 

Red Sen, steam communication with India 
hy way of the, 2(1, 34, 105, 162, 21b', 
259 » 298. 

Relief of troops in Bengal, 47, 132— at 
Madras, 66’, 137, 234. 

Religion, future, of the Hindoos, 99, 260. 

Remittances^ Company's, 128. 

Reports, judicial, publicity of, in Bengal, 
27 — on the qualifications of Indian civil 
servants, 29, 48, 211. 

Retiring Fund, Military, for Indian offi- 
cers. 37— proposed scheme of a, at Bom. 
hay, 59, 215 — Mr. Cumin's plan of a, 
97, 202— establishment of a Military, at 
Madras, 214. 

Revenue, opium, \n Bengal, log — sales of 
land for arrears of, in the Sylhet district, 
203— separation of magisterial and reve- 
nue duties in Bengal, 204 — intereston ar- 
rears of, in Assam, 280— annual, of Cey- 
lon, 300 — of the Philippine Islands, 304. 

Reynolds Thrupj), case of, 261. 

JUchardsm (Dr.), expedition of, 145. 

Road between Agra and Bombay^ sub- 
scriptions for improving the, 27^ 34— 

" the grand trunk, 200— neglect ef the 
Banedorah . and odiers, in Bengali’ i6.<— 
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proposed construction of a grand com. 
mercial, from Calcutta to Bombay, ao i — 
rail, at Saugor, £6.— 'rail, at Madras, 293. 

Roman CatholicSy churches of, in India, 65 
— address from, to Sir F. Adam, 110 — 
bishop of Meliapoor, 296. 

Romanizing system of the Oriental Ian. 
guages, 20. 

Roots V. Cockerell and Co., case of, 269, 275. 

Runjeet Singh, his otter to Gen. Ventura 
of the government of Cashmere, 25 — 
Itnivoy from the French to, 29, 289 — vi- 
sit of Capt. Wade to, 145.— suppression of 
slavei^y througliout his territories, 206 — 
moderate tone of his demands on Scinde, 
z6.-~-his invitation to Sir Henry Fane, 
260, 282— warlike operations of, 289. 

Russia, influence of, in Persia, 41. 

Ryots, suits between, and zemindars, 290. 

Sacrifices, human, in Burdwan, 145, 197, 
277 — in Goomsur, 2 1 3, 295. 

Sail cloth, Indian, 200. 

Sandwich Islands, newspaper at, 130 — law 
relating to British subjects at, 311 — 
death of the Princess llarietii Nahiena- 
ena, sister of the king of, 322. 

Sanscrit, Boden scholarship of, 262. 

Sappers and Miners', Madras corps of, 233, 

Sattara, imprisonment of the dewan of, 1 17. 

Saugor, rail-road at, 201—niela at, 207. 

Schools, native, in Bengal, 12, 20 — at 
Bombay, 38 — national, in Australia, 43. 

Seamen, wages of, at Sydney, 310. 

Secession from dissenters, G5, 113. 

Securities, Indian, 77, iGp, 2G7, 333. 

Seminary, Oriental, at Calcutta, 105. 

Sepoys, Bengal, discipline of the, 17. 

Seramporc, property at, 21— tottering con- 
dition of the mission at, 282. 

Shah Shooja-ool'Moolkh, 290. 

Sliares, prices of, 79, 171, 335 — Bank of 
Bengal, 20, 77, 169, 2b*7, 333 — Union 
Bank, 77, 1(19, 266, 333— Bank of 
Bombay, iib. 

Sliikarpoor, rumours respecting, 37. 

SiiipriKG, Miscellaneous notices of : — 
treacherous attack upon the ships Japan 
and Kingsdown at Timor, 41 — mutiny 
on board the Fairy, 42, 307— loss of the 
Sea Gull, off Eskapilly, 59 — voyages of 
the Hugh Lindsay steamer, 108, 1 15, 261 
•—threatened attack upon her by Arabs at 
Korna, 1 15 — outrage on the Hamoody 
at Acheen, 122 — fate of the Charles ISa- 

, . ton, 128 — destruction of the Gregaon, by 
" fire, 166 — murder of the master and part 
of the crew of the Harmony, by natives, 
at Ilowe's Group, 1*6. — loss of the Falcon 
whaler, t^..^the late seizure of the Hindoo 
( American) at Calcutta, 198— outrage on 
the Fatttd Garib by the Raja of Acheen, 

; , 2 1 8— case of the Zoroaster, £6. 7— arrival of 

r iSaaAialanta wap-steamer at Bombay, 295 
—lose 301. 
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- - Arrivals and departures— see Cal- 

cutta, Madras, Sfc* Jrdelligenjee, 

— — Passengers by, 74. 165,264, 330 
— traders announced for India, 78, 170, 
334 — freights in India, 135, 238. 

Ships, building of, at Bankok, 122— at 
Sydney, 310. 

Siam, illness of a white elephant in, 42, 
123 — ship.building at Bankok, 122 — 
erection of a printing-press in, £6.— new 
system of gambling in, £6.— death of the 
queen 'dowager of, 123. 

Sdk, shipping of, at Canton, 66, 126. 

Silver, export of, from Canton, 306. 

Sinde, preparations of the Belooches to in- 
vade, 25 — demands of Runjeet Singh 
on, 206 — arrangements of Col. Potti ti- 
ger in, 290. 

SiNGAFOHE Intelmgknce: — T he rajah of 
Delli, 40 — treachery at Timor, 41 — 
mines of antimony, 261 — Chamber of 
Commerce, 300— ex-king of Quedali,40, 
30 1 — the John Banncrmayi , 40 — Acheen , 
302 — prices of European goods, and rates 
of exchange, 77, 169, 267, 333— ship- 
ping, births, marriagesand deatlis,64,230. 

Singliboom, hostilities in, 145. 

Skulls, human, article formed of, 129. 

Slavery, abolition of, in the Punjaub, 206. 

Sfnall-pox in Ceylon, 65. 

Snake, fight between a bird and a, 226. 

Societies, Proceedings of;— Agricultural 
and Horticu^ural Society of Bengal, 
36, loo, 145, 204 —Medical Missionary 
StJciety in China, 43 — Native Debating 
Societies in India, too— Bungo-Bliasa 
Prukashika, too, 103— Morrison Edu- 
cation Society, at Canton, 128 — Military 
Orphan Society of Bengal, 200, 280— 
Hindu Literary Society of Madras, 214 
—Temperance Societies in India, 282. 

Society in the Mofussil, 208 — tone of Tas- 
manian, 224. 

Soirees at Calcutta, 109, 

Solar System in Hindostanee, 262. 

Soldiers, purchase of their discharges in 
India, 132, 227 — arrack for, 137. 

Sporting in India, 22, 23, 

Staff, Indian, qualifications necessary for 
employ on the, 132 — allowances, 228. 

Stamp Department, frauds in the, 285. 

Statistics of Calcutta, 283. 

Steam Communication between India and 
England, operations respecting, at Cal- 
cutta, 26, 33, 105, 260— at Bombay, 
' 34» 45* 298 — at Madras, 65, 1 1 1 — 

arrangements with the French respect- 
ing, 162— Mr.Waghorn’s arrangements 
for, i62» 259"~*c^***edf H, M, Govern- 
ment and the East- India Company to 
carry it into cffeci, 163, 259, 261, 325— 
despatch of mails from liondon, 217*— 
the Rhgfishman's plan for, 269 — rates 
of postage by, 325— internal, ^ Ben- 
146 . «o6, a6o. 
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Steamers^iTon, in Bengal, 97, 145, aoo — 
for the Straits, 205. 

Steain-Tug jissociaiion, Calcutta, 282. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 80, 172, 336. 

Slocqueler {yir.), duel between Capt. Sewell 
and, 200 — his dispute with Mr. OsbornCf 
291, 292. 

Stortf (Major), court-martial on, 234. 

Stud horses, prices of, 278. 

Sudder Detuannee Adawlul—^Q Court nf. 

Sugar-cane of Otaheite, its introduction 
into Bengal, 22. 283 — cultivation of the 
Mauritius, at Bombay, 36. 

Sullivan (Thos.), escape of, 44. 

Sumatra, the rajah of Belli in, 40 — ac- 
count of his territory, Hk — conduct of the 
Acheneese in, 122, 218, 302 — operations 
of the Dutch against the Boonjal Pa- 
' drees in, 219, 303, 

Sunderbuns, survey of the, 109, 278. 

Suj>erslition, encouragement of, in India, 
30, 112, 240, 243, 299 — native, 300. 

Surgeons, veterinary, conveyance allow- 
ance to, 137 — assistant, 234. 

Survcif at Chittagong, 103, 194 — of the 
Sunderbuns, 109, 278 — of the Jynteah 
territory, 280. 

Sutledge, discovery of coal on the, 37, 

Suttee in Behar, 109, 

Swan llivcr, overland communication be- 
tween, and King George’s Sound, 45 — 
exploratory expedition at, 224. 

Swindlers, history of two, 24. 

Svjiss traveller in India, afio, 

Sylhet, alarming deterioration of the dis- 
trict o^, 203 — sales of land in, for arrears 
of revenue, ib. — annexation of the Jyn- 
teah territory to, 280. 

Tariff", now, in Ceylon, 120 — of the Mal- 
dive Islands, 304. 

Taxes, strange, 117 — on idolatrous wor- 
ship in India, 240. 

Taylor ( Rev. W.), secession of the, 65, 1 1 3. 

Tcntradcin Tndiaaiid China, 15— dl^>piitc 
between the growers of, and the hong 
merchants, 43, 125 — quality of the Assa- 
mese, 97, 109, 198, 204 — cultivation of 
the plant in the Deccan, 118 — sales of, 
in London, 336. 

Temperance Societies in India, 282. 

Tenasserim, native literature in, 97. 

Tenures, resumption of rent-free, in Ben- 
gal, 25, 103, 104, 194 — false claims to, 
in Burdwan, 203. 

Thome (Ens.), court-martial on, 56. 

Thruj)!}, case of Reynolds v., 261. 

Thugs, trial of, in India, 2u8-— connexion 


of native officers with, 283 — arrest of, in 
the Deccan, 287 — suspected murders 
by, at Juggeriiauth, ib. 

Tiger, fight with a, 23 — man carried off 
by a, 109 — escape from a, 293. 

Timor, treacherous attack at, 41. 

Torture of Kbond prisoners in Goomsur, 
213 — of a female at Nizur, 300 — of a 
bong merchant at Canton, 307. 

Trade, tea and opium, of India and China, 
15-- annual report of, at Madras, 32 — 
duties on, in Ceylon. 38, 120— silk, at 
Canton, 66, 126' — opium, in China, 66, 
126,261,305 — indigo, in London, 80, 
336— imports and exports of British, at 
Canton, 123 — tea, at Canton, 125 — tea, 
in London, 262, 336. 

Trichinopoly, \\orT\h\e murders at, 3-2. 

Twffbld Bay, new settlement at, 308. 

Umur Chund (Dewan), execution of, 28. 

Union Banft\ Calcutta, 109 — augmentation 
of its stock, 28 1. 

Vaccination in Ceylon, 65. 

Van Dikmkn’s La.ki> Intelmcknck 
Departure of (governor Arthur, 129 — 
appointment of iJeiit. Col. Snodgrass 
as acting governor, 129, 144 — Governor 
Franklin, 223, 239— -lone of Tasmanian 
Society, 224 — appointments, 144,239— 
births, tnairiagcs, and deaths, 144, 322. 

Veteran Company, Bombay, 59. 

Veterinary Surgeons, allowance to, 137, 

Volcano in New South Wales, 222. 

Waghorn (Mr.), arrival of, in England, 72 
— his arrangements for transmitting let- 
ters to and from the East- Indies, 162— 
appointed deputy-agent in Egypt for 
overland communication, 259. 

U'arcliouscs, at Calcutta, 20, 287. 

Water, boring for, at Calcutta, 206, 2R7. 

Western (Lieut.), court-martial on, 138. 

Widows* Fu 7 id, Bengal, its state, 208, . 

Wilcox' (Lieut.), court-martial on, 133I 

Winfield (Mr. C. H.), trial of, 208. ^ 

Wolf, ferocity of a, 205. 

Women, taxes upon pregnant, 117. 

Writers* Buildings at Calcutta, 286. 

Young and others v. the Bank (ff Bengal, 
appeal case of, 67. 

Zemindars, assault by native, at Julal, 28 
•— affray with, at Chittagong, 103, 194, 
288 — sale of lands belonging to, foV ar- 
rears of revenue, 203— petition ffa|t% 
an unfortunate, to the Privy CoudB^ 
249— suits between ryots and, 290.7 

Zoolahs of South Africa, 145. 


ERRATUM. 

Fart II. p. 82, col. 2, line 28, for Alezamder and Co./' read << Cruttenden and 










